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"  TlM  InlMbltaiiti  of  the  globe,  like  all  tbe  otiier  parts  of  St,  are  tul^ect  to  ehanfe.  It  ie  not  only 
tbe  indlTidoal  that  periehee,  bot  whole  speclee.*' 

<(  A  change  in  the  animal  kingdom  ■eenu  to  be  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  ia  Tiaible  in 
inatancea  to  wliich  human  power  cannot  have  extended."->PLATrAiB,  /Oa«lr«fi«M  ^  elU  AittMta» 
71k«ery,  %  413. 

**  The  atony  racks  are  not  primeval,  but  tlie  daughters  of  Tlme."~Liiiir«vt,  %vt.  JVM.,  Bd.  6. 
Stockholm,  174B,  p.  919. 
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BOOK  III— (continued.) 
CHAPTER   V. 

LAVS  WHICH  REOtJLATE  THE  OEOORAFHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIES. 

Analogy  of  climate  not  attended  with  identity  of  fpecies-^Botanieal  geography— 
Statdona — Habitatioii»— Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  plants^^ Vegetation  of 
islanda^Marine  vegetation  (p.  13.) — In  what  manner  plants  become  diffased — 
Effects  of  wind,  riversi  marine  currents — Agency  of  animals  (p.  18.) — Many  seeds 
pass  through  the  stomachs  of  animals  and  birds  undigested — Agency  of  man  in  the 
dispersion  of  plants,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  (p.  21.) — Its  analogy  to  that 
of  the  inferior  animals. 

Next  to  determining  the  question  whether  species  have  a  real  existence, 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  geographical  distribu'- 
tion  is  a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  the  geologist.  It  is  only  by 
studying  these  laws  with  attention,  by  observing  the  positions  which 
groups  of  species  occupy  at  present,  and  inquiring  how  these  may  be 
varied  in  the  coarse  of  time  by  migrations,  by  changes  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  other  causes,  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  whether  the  dura- 
tion of  species  be  limited,  or  in  what  manner  the  state  of  the  animate 
world  is  affected  by  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  the  inanimate. 

Different  regions  inhabited  by  distinct  species. ^^Th^i  different  regions 
of  the  globe  are  inhabited  by  entirely  distinct  animals  and  plants,  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  familiar  to  all  naturalists  since  Buffon  first  pointed 
out  the  want  of  specific  identity  between  the  land  quadrupeds  of  America 
and  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  same  phenomenon  has,  in  later  times, 
been  forced  in  a  striking  manner  upon  our  attention,  by  the  examination 
of  New  Holland,  where  the  indigenous  species  of  animals  and  plants 
Vol.  IL— B 
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were  found  to  be»  almost  without  exception,  distinct  from  those  known 
in  oiher  parts  of  the  world. 

But  the  extent  of  this  parcelling  out  of  the  globe  amongst  different 
natioruy  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  plants  and  animals — the  univer- 
sality of  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  clearly  established  by  the 
advance  of  modern  science. 

Scarcely  fourteen  hundred  species  of  plants  appear  to  have  been  known 
and  described  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.  At  present,  more 
than  three  thousand  sp^^ics  are  enuip,erated,  as  natives  of  our  own  island.* 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  have  been  collecte<l,  perhaps,  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  species.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  ancients  should  have  acquired  any  correct  notions  respecting  what 
may  be  called  the  geography  of  plants,  although  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  character  of  the  vegetation  could  hardly  have  escaped  their  obser- 
vation. 

Antecedently  to  investigation,  there  was  no  reason  for  presuming  that 
the  vegetable  productions,  growing  wild  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  should 
be  unlike  those  of  the  western,  in  the  same  latitude ;  nor  that  the  plants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Uope  should  be  unlike  those  of  the  South  of 
Europe;  situations  where  the  climate  is  little  dissimilar.  The  contrary 
supposition  would  have  seemed  more  probable,  and  we  might  have  anti* 
cipated  an  almost  perfect  identity  in  the  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit 
corresponding  parallels  of  latitude.  The  discovery,  therefore,  that  each 
separate  region  of  the  globe,  both  of  the  land  and  water,  is  occupied  by 
distinct  groups  of  species,  and  that  most  of  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  may  be  referred  to  disseminating  causes  now  in  operation,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  stimulate  us  to  seek  some 
hypothesis  respecting  the  first  introduction  of  species  which  may  be 
reconcileable  with  such  phenomena. 

Botanical  geography. — A  comparison  of  the  plants  of  different  regions 
of  the  globe  affords  results  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  present 
slate  of  our  knowledge  than  those  relating  to  the  animal  kingdom,  because 
the  science  of  botany  is  more  advanced,  and  probably  comprehends  a 
great  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
whole  earth.  Humboldt,  in  several  eloquent  passages  of  his  Personal 
Narrative,  was  among  the  first  to  promulgate  philosophical  views  on  this 
subject.  Every  hemisphere,  says  this  traveller,  produces  plants  of 
different  species;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we  can 
attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no  laurinis,  and  the  New 
World  no  heaths ;  why  the  calceolarias  are  found  only  in  the  southern 

*  Barton's  Lectures  on  the  G«ograpby  of  Plants,  p.  2. 
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hemisphere  ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of  India  glow  with  colours 
less  splendid  than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts,  of  America ;  finally,  why 
the  tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  the  ornithorhynchus  to  New  Holland.* 

M  We  can  eanceijre^*'  he  adds,  *«  that  a  small  number  of  the  families  of 
pknts,  for  instamoe,  the  musacese  and  the  palms,  cannot  belong  to  very 
cold  regions,  on  account  of  their  internal  structure  and  the  importance  of 
certain  organs;  but  we  cannot  explain  why  no  one  of  the  family  of 
melastomas  vegetates  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees ;  or  why  no 
rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Analogy  of  climates  is 
often  found  in  the  two  continents  without  indentity  of  productions. "t 

The  luminous  essay  of  De  Gandolle  on  *'  Botanical  Geography"  pre- 
eents  us  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches  and  those  of  Humboldt, 
Brown,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  so  arranged,  that  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  distribution  of  plants  are  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  chiefly  referable.^:  **  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
difficult,"  observes  this  writer,  "  to  find  two  points  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  or  in  equinoctial  America  and  Africa,  which  present  all 
the  same  circumstances:  as,  for  example,  the  same  temperature,  the 
same  height  above  the  sea,  a  similar  soil,  an  equal  dose  of  humidity; 
yet  nearly  all,  perhaps  all,  the  plants  in  these  two  similar  localities  shall 
be  distinct.  A  certain  degree  of  analogy,  indeed,  of  aspect,  and  even  of 
structure,  might  very  possibly  be  discoverable  between  the  plants  of  the 
two  localities  in  question ;  but  the  species  would  in  general  be  diflerent. 
Circumstances,  therefore,  different  from  those  which  now  determine  the 
stations^  have  had  an  influence  on  the  habitations  of  plants." 

Stations  and  habitations  of  plants.^-As  I  shall  frequently  have  occsr 
sion  to  speak  of  the  stations  and  habitations  of  plants  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  the  terms  are  used  in  the  above  passage,  I  may  remind  the 
geologist  that  station  indicates  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  where 
each  species  is  accustomed  to  grow,  and  has  reference  to  climate,  soil, 
humidity,  light,  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  other  analogous  circum- 
stances ;  whereas,  by  habitation  is  meant  a  general  indication  of  the 
country  where  a  plant  grows  wild.  Thus  the  station  of  a  plant  may  be 
a  salt-marsh,  in  a  temperate  climate,  a  hill-side,  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  a 
stagnant  pool.  Its  habitation  may  be  Europe,  North  America,  or  New 
Holland  between  the  tropics.  The  study  of  stations  has  been  styled  the 
topography,  that  of  habitations  the  geography,  of  botany.  The  terms 
thus  defined,  express  each  a  distinct  class  of  ideas,  which  have  been 
often  confounded  together,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  in  zoology. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  that  diflerence 
of  longitude,  independently  of  any  influence  of  temperature,  is  accompa- 

*  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  v.  p.  180.  t  Id.  ibid. 

\  Etsai  BUraentaire  de  G^gmpbie  Botftoiqiie.    Extrait  da  18me  vol.  do  Diet. 
del  Sci.  Nat. 
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nied  by  a  great,  and  sometimes  a  complete  diversity  in  the  species  of 
plants,  De  CandoUe  observes,  that,  out  of  2891  species  of  phaenogamons 
plants  described  by  Pursh,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  only  385 
which  are  found  in  northern  or  temperate  Europe.  MM.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  in  all  their  travels  through  equinoctial  America,  found  only 
twenty-four  species  (these  being  all  cyperacea  and  graminea)  common  to 
America  and  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  On  comparing  New  Holland 
with  Europe,  Mr.  Brown  ascertained  that,  out  of  4100  species,  discovered 
in  Australia,  there  were  only  166  common  to  Europe,  and  of  this  small 
number  there  were  some  few  which  may  have  been  transported  thither 
by  man. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  in  the  more  widely  separated  parts 
the  ancient  continent,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  uninterrupted 
land  communication,  the  diversity  in  the  specific  character  of  the  respective 
vegetations  is  almost  as  striking.  Thus  there  is  found  one  assemblage  of 
species  in  China,  another  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  a  third  in  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  a  fourth  in 
the  great  platforms  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  so  forth. 

The  distinctness  of  the  groups  of  indigenous  plants,  in  the  same  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  is  greatest  where  continents  are  disjoined  by  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  the  pole,  where  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  unite  or  approach  near  to  one 
another,  a  considerable  number  of  the  same  species  of  plants  are  found, 
common  to  the  three  continents.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  tliese 
plants,  which  are  thus  so  widely  diffused  in  the  Arctic  regions,  are  also 
found  in  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  which  stretch  almost  across 
from  America  to  Asia,  and  which  may  probably  have  served  as  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  for  the  partial  blending  of  the  Floras  of  the  adjoin- 
ing regions.  It  has,  indeed,  been  found  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  plants 
found  at  two  points  very  remote  from  each  other,  occur  also  in  places 
intermediate. 

Vegetation  of  islands. — In  islands  very  distant  from  continents  the 
total  number  of  plants  is  comparatively  small ;  but  ajarge  proportion  of 
the  species  are  such  as  occur  nowhere  else.  In  so  far  as  the  flora  of 
such  islands  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  it  contains,  in  general,  species  com- 
mon to  the  nearest  main  lands.* 

The  islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean  exemplify  these  rules ;  the 
easternmost  containing  more  American,  and  the  western  more  Indian 
plants.t  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  contain  many  species,  and  even  entire 
genera,  peculiar  to  them ;  but  they  have  also  plants  in  common  with 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Azores,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa.^ 

*  Prichard,  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Brown,  Appendix  to  Flinders, 
t  For8t«r,  Ok>fleryation8,  &c. 

t  Humboldt,  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  i.  p.  270  of  the  tnuuilation.  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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In  the  Canaries,  out  of  533  species  of  phsenogamous  plants,  it  is  said 
that  310  are  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  the  rest  identical  with  those  of 
the  African  continent ;  but  in  the  Flora  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  so  far 
distant  even  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  there  have  been  found, 
out  of  sixty-one  native  species,  only  two  or  three  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Number  of  botanical  provinces. — De  Candolle  has  enumerated  twenty 
great  botanical  provinces  inhabited  by  indigenous  or  aboriginal  plants ; 
and  although  many  of  these  contain  a  variety  of  species  which  are  com- 
mon to  several  others,  and  sometimes  to  places  very  remote,  yet  the  lines 
of  demarcation  are,  upon  the  whole,  astonishingly  well  defined.*  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  general  views 
are  founded  will  ever  be  materially  affected,  since  they  are  already  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  species  of 
plants. 

The  entire  change  of  opinion  which  the  contemplation  of  these  phe- 
nomena has  brought  about  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  first  travellers 
were  persuaded  that  they  should  find,  in  distant  regions,  the  plants  of 
their  own  country,  and  they  took  a  pleasure  in  giving  them  the  same 
names.  It  was  some  time  before  this  illusion  was  dissipated ;  but  so 
fully  sensible  did  botanists  at  last  become  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
number  of  phsnogamous  plants  common  to  different  continents,  that  the 
ancient  Floras  fell  into  disrepute.  All  grew  diffident  of  the  pretended 
identifications ;  and  we  now  find  that  every  naturalist  is  inclined  to 
examine  each  supposed  exception  with  scrupulous  se verity .t  If  they 
admit  the  fact,  tliey  begin  to  speculate  on  the  mode  whereby  the  seeds 
may  have  been  transported  from  one  country  into  the  other,  or  inquire  on 
which  of  two  continents  the  plant  was  indigenous,  assuming  that  a  spe- 
cies, like  an  individual,  cannot  have  two  birth-places. 

Marine  vegetation, — The  marine  vegetation  is  less  known ;  but  we 
learn  from  Lamouroux,  that  it  is  divisible  into  diflferent  systems,  appa- 
rently as  distinct  as  those  on  the  land,  notwithstanding  that  the  uniformity 
of  temperature  is  so  much  greater  ih  the  ocean.  For  on  that  ground  we 
might  have  expected  the  phenomenon  of  partial  distribution  to  have  been 
far  less  striking,  since  climate  is,  in  general,  so  influential  a  cause  in 
checking  the  dispersion  of  species  from  one  zone  to  another. 

The  number  of  hydrophytes,  as  they  are  termed,  is  very  considerable, 
and  their  stations  are  found  to  be  infinitely  more  varied  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  ;  for  while  some  plants  are  covered  and  uncovered  daily 
by  the  tide,  others  live  in  abysses  of  the  ocean,  at  the  extraordinary  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet ;  and  although  in  such  situations  there  must  reign 

*  8ee  a.  Ikrther  vabdivision,  by  which  twenty-seven  province!  are  made,  by  M. 
Alph.  De  Caodolle,  son  of  De  Candolle.    Monogr.  des  Campawilees.    Paria^  1830^ 
i  De  CaadoUe,  Esiai  El^roen.  de  Gdog.  Botan.,  p.  45. 
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d^rknesi  more  profound  than  night,  at  least  to  our  organs,  many  of  these 
T<egeUbles  are  highly  coloured.  From  the  analogy  of  terrestrial  plants 
vfp  might  have  inferred,  that  the  colouring  of  the  algae  was  derived  from 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  ;  yet  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  when  we 
reflect  how  feeble  must  be  the  rays  which  penetrate  to  these  great  depths* 

The  subaqueous  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  is,  upon  the  whole, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
Gylf  which  is  immediately  contiguous  on  the  south.  Other  botanical 
provinces  are  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
Iq  the  ocean  which  washes  the  shores  of  South  America ;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  gulfs  ;  in  the  seas  of  Australia ;  and  in  the  Atlantic  basin, 
from  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  pole.  There  are  very  few 
species  common  to  the  coast  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  none  common  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  .shores  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  distinctness  alluded  to  between  the 
vegetation  of  these  several  countries  relates  strictly  to  species^  and  not  to 
forms.  In  regard  to  the  numerical  preponderance  of  certain  forms,  and 
many  peculiarities  of  internal  structure,  there  is  a  marked  agreement  in 
the  vegetable  productions  of  districts  placed  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
and  under  similar  physical  circumstances,  however  remote  their  position* 
Thus  there  are  innumerable  points  of  analogy  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  Brazils,  equinoctial  Africa,  and  India ;  and  there  are  also  points  of 
diflerence  wherein  the  plants  of  these  regions  are  distinguishable  from  all 
extra-tropical  groups.  But  there  are  very  few  species  common  to  the 
three  continents.  The  same  may  be  said,  if  we  compare  the  plants  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  with  tliose  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  middle  of  Europe :  the  species 
are  distinct,  but  the  forms  are  in  a  great  degree  analogous* 

][iet  uq  now  consider  what  means  of  diffusion,  independently  of  the 
agency  of  man,  are  possessed  by  plants,  whereby,  in  the  course  of  ages« 
they  may  be  enabled  to  stray  from  one  of  the  botanical  provinces  above 
mentioned  to  another,  and  to  establish  new  colonies  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  birth-place* 

Manlier  in  which  plwits  become  d%ffuBed.~^W%nds. — The  principal  of 
the  inanimate  agents  provided  by  nature  for  scattering  the  seeds  of  plants 
over  the  globe,  are  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea*  To  begin 
with  the  winds:  a  great  number  of  seeds  are  furnished  with  downy  and 
feathery  appendages,  enabling  them,  when  ripe,  to  float  in  the  air,  and  to 
bje  wafted  easily  to  great  distances  by  the  most  gentle  breeze*  Other 
plants  are  fitted  for  dispersion  by  means  of  an  attached  wing,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fir-tree,  so  that  they  are  caught  up  by  the  wind  as  they  fall 
from  the  cone,  and  are  carried  to  a  distance.     Amongst  the  comparatively 
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small  nnraber  of  plants  known  to  Linnens,  no  less  thaii  138  gtnetit  dre 
enumerated  as  having  winged  seeds. 

As  winds  often  prevail  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  together,  in  the 
same  direction,  these  means  of  transportation  may  sometimes  be  without 
limits;  and  ^ven  the  heavier  grains  may  be  borne  through  considei^ble 
spaces,  in  a  very  short  time,  during  ordinary  tempests  ;  for  strong  gal9«, 
which  can  sweep  along  grains  of  sand,  oflen  move  at  the  rate  of  abbut 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  storm  be  very  violent,  at  the  rate  of  fifiy-siz 
miles.*  The  hurricanes  of  tropical  regions,  which  root  up  trees  aftd, 
throw  down  buildings,  sweep  along  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour ; 
so  that,  for  however  short  a  time  they  prevail,  they  may  carry  even  the 
heavier  fruits  and  seeds  over  friths  and  seas  of  considerable  widlh,  and, 
doubtless,  are  often  the  means  of  introducing  into  islands  the  vegetation 
of  adjoining  continents.  Whirlwinds  are  also  instmmental  in  bearing 
along  heavy  vegetable  substances  to  considerable  distances.  Slight  ones 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  our  fields,  in  summer,  carrying  up  hay- 
cocks into  the  air,  and  then  letting  fall  small  tufts  of  hay  far  and  wide  over 
the  country  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  dry  up  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  to  break  off  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  carry  them  up  in  a  whirl* 
ing  column  of  air. 

Franklin  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  saw,  in  Maryland,  a 
whirlwind  which  began  by  taking  up  the  dust  which  lay  in  the  road,  iit 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  pointed  end  downwards,  and  soon  afler 
grew  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifly  feet,  being  twenty  or  thirty  in  diameter. 
It  advanced  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind  ;  and  although  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  column  was  surprisingly  rapid,  its  onward  progress  was 
safficiently  slow  to  allow  a  man  to  keep  pace  with  it  on  foot.  Franklin 
followed  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  son,  for  three-quarters  df  a 
mile,  and  saw  it  enter  a  wood,  where  it  twisted  and  turned  round  large 
trees  with  surprising  force.  These  were  carried  up  in  a  spiral  line,  and 
were  seen  flying  in  the  air,  together  with  boughs  and  innumerable  leaves, 
which,  from  their  height,  appeared  reduced  to  the  apparent  size  of  flies. 
As  this  cause  operates  at  different  intervals  of  time  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  be  the  means  of  bearing  not  only 
plants  bat  insects,  land-testacea  and  their  eggs,  with  many  other  species 
of  animals,  to  points  which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  reached,  and 
from  which  they  may  then  begin  to  propagate  themselves  again  as  from  a 
new  centre. 

DistribuHan  of  cryptogamouB  planl9.^^\  has  been  found  that  a  great 
Domerical  proportion  of  the  exceptions  to  the  liiilitation  of  species  to  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  globe,  occur  in  the  various  tribes  of  cryptogam ic  plants. 
Linnssus  observed  that,  as  the  germs  of  plants  of  this  class,  such  as  mosses, 

*  Annaaire  da  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 
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fangi*  and  lichens,  consist  of  an  impalpable  powder,  the  particles  of  which 
are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  account  for 
■their  being  dispersed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  carried  to  every 
point  of  the  globe,  where  there  is  a  station  fitted  for  them.  Lichens  in 
particular  ascend  to  great  elevations,  sometimes  growing  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  at  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  where  the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  at  the  freezing  point.  This 
elevated  position  must  contribute  greatly  to  facilitate  the  dispersion  of  those 
buoyant  particles  of  which  their  fructification  consists.* 

Some  have  inferred,  from  the  springing  up  of  mushrooms  whenever 
particular  soils  and  decomposed  organic  matter  are  mixed  together,  that 
the  production  of  fungi  is  accidental,  and  not  analogous  to  that  of  perfect 
plants.t  But  Fries,  whose  authority  on  these  questions  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  tliis  argument  in  favour  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation.  '*  The  sporules  of  fungi,"  says  this 
naturalist,  **  are  so  infinite,  that  in  a  single  individual  of  Reticularis 
maxima,  I  have  counted  above  ten  millions,  and  so  subtile  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  often  resembling  thin  smoke ;  so  light  that  they  may  be  raised 
perhaps  by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  dispersed  in  so  many 
ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  wind,  elasticity,  adhesion, 
&c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  which  they  may  be  ex- 
cluded." 

Agency  of  rivers  and  currents, — In  considering,  in  the  next  place,  the 
instrumentality  of  the  aqueous  agents  of  dispersion,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
cite  the  words  of  one  of  our  ablest  botanical  writers.  **  The  mountain 
stream  or  torrent,"  observes  Keith,  '*  washes  down  to  the  valley  the  seeds 
whkh  may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  os  which  it  may  happen  to  sweep 
from  ita  banks  when  it  suddenly  overflows  them.  The  broad  and  majestic 
river,  winding  along  the  extensive  plain,  and  traversing  the  continents  of 
the  world,  conveys  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  the  seeds 
that  may  have  vegetated  at  its  source.  Thus  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  are  visited  by  seeds  which  grew  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ;  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  seeds  that  have  been  generated  in 
the  interior  of  America.^  Fruits,,  moreover,  indigenous  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies^  such  as  that  of  the  Mimosa  scandens,  the  cashew-nut, 
and  others,  have  been  known  to  be  drifted  across  the  AtlaiUic  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  in  such  a  atate  that  they  might 
have  vegetated  had  the  climate  and  soil  been  favourable.  Among  theso 
the  Guilandina  Bonduc,.  a  legnminous  plant,  is  particularly  mentioned  a» 
having  been  raised  from  a  seed  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  § 

*  Linn.,  Toor  in  Lapland,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

t  Lindley ,  Introd.  to  Nat.  Syst.  of  Botany,  who  cites  Fries. 

t  System  of  Physiological  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

I  Brown,  Append,  to  Tuckey,  No.  V.  p.  481. 
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Sir  Hans  Sloane  slates,  that  several  kinds  of  beans  cast  ashore  on  the 
Orkney  I«les,  and  the  coast  oflreland,  are  derived  from  trees  which  grow 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of  them  in  Jamaica.  He  conjectures  that 
they  may  have  been  conveyed  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  then  by  ihe 
Gulf  stream  to  greater  distances,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea-weed 
called  Lenticuia  marina,  or  Sargasso,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  about 
Jamaica,  is  known  to  be  ** carried  by  the  winds  and  current  towards  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  thence  into  the  North  American  ocean,  where  it  lies 
very  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  sea."* 

'i'he  absence  of  liquid  matter  in  the  composition  of  seeds  renders  them 
comparatively  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  so  that  they  may  be  eariied 
wiihout  detriment  through  climates  where  the  plants  themselves  would 
instantly  perish.  Such  is  their  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  heat,  that 
Spailanzani  mentions  some  seeds  ihat  germinated  after  having  been  boiled 
in  water.t  Sir  John  Herschel  informs  me  that  he  has  sown  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  seeds  of  the  Acacia  lophanla  after  they  had  remained 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  of  140°  Fahrenheit,  and  they  germinated  far 
more  rapidly  than  unboiled  seeds.  He  also  states  that  an  eminent  bota* 
nist,  Uaron  Ludwig,  could  not  gel  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar  to  grow 
at  the  Cape  till  they  were  thoroughly  boiled. 

When,  therefore,  a  strong  gale,  after  blowing  violently  off*  the  land  for 
a  time,  dies  away,  and  the  seeds  alight  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or 
wherever  the  ocean,  by  eating  away  the  sea-clifls,  throws  down  into  its 
waves  plants  which  would  never  otherwise  appro<ich  the  shores,  the  tides 
and  currents  become  active  instruments  in  assisting  the  dissemination  of 
alaiost  all  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  a  collection  of  six  hundred  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Zaire,  in  Africa,  Mr.  J3rown  found  that  thirteen  species  were  also 
met  with  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  He  remarked 
that  most  of  these  plants  were  found  only  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
Zaire,  and  were  chiefly  such  as  produced  seeds  capable  of  retaining  their 
viulity  a  long  time  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean. 

The  fMgroUion  of  plants  aided  by  islands, — Islands,  moreover,  and 
even  the  smallest  rocks,  play  an  important  part  in  aiding  such  migrations; 
for  when  seeds  alight  upon  them  from  the  atmosphere,  or  are  thrown  up 
by  the  surf,  they  often  vegetate,  and  supply  the  winds  and  waves  with  a 
repetition  of  new  and  uninjured  crops  of  fruit  and  seeds.  These  may 
afterwards  pursue  their  course  through  the  atmosphere,  or  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  number  of  plants  found  at 
any  given  time  on  an  islet  affords  us  no  test  whatever  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  have  co-operated  towards  this  end,  since  a  variety  of  species 

•  Phil.  Trana.,  1696. 

t  System  of  Physiological  Botany,  vol.  ti.  p.  403. 
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BEiay  first  thrive  there  and  then  perish,  and  be  followed  by  other  chance- 
eomers  like  themselves. 

Currents  and  winds  in  the  arctic  regions  drift  along  icebergs  covered 
with  an  alluvial  soil,  on  which  herbs  and  pinensaplings  are  seen  growing, 
which  may  often  continue  to  vegetate  on  some  distant  shore  where  the 
ioe-island  is  stranded. 

Ditpersion  of  marint  plants, — With  respect  to  marine  vegetation,  the 
seeds,  being  in  their  native  element,  may  remain  immersed  in  water  with* 
out  injury  for  indefinite  periods,  so  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
the  difiusion  of  species  wherever  uncongenial  climates,  contrary  currents, 
and  other  causes,  do  not  interfere.  All  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the 
floating  sea-weed, 

<<  Flung  from  the  rock  on  ocean'0  foam  to  sail, 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail/* 

Remarkable  accumulations  of  that  species  of  sea-weed  generally  known 
as  gulf-weed,  or  sargasso,  occur  on  each  side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Columbus  and  other  navigators,  who  first 
encountered  these  banks  of  algae  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  compared  them 
to  vast  inundated  meadows,  and  state  that  they  retarded  the  progress  of 
their  vessels.  The  most  extensive  bank  is  a  little  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  between  latitudes  35^  and  80° :  violent  north 
winds  sometimes  prevail  in  this  space,  and  drive  the  sea-  weed  to  low 
latitudes,  as  far  as  the  24th  or  even  the  20th  degree.* 

The  hollow  pod-like  receptacles  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  algee  are 
lodged,  and  the  filaments  attached  to  the  seed-vessels  of  others,  seem 
intended  to  give  buoyancy ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  these  hydrophytes 
are  in  general  proliferous,  so  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  branch  can 
be  developed  into  a  perfect  plant.  The  seeds,  moreover,  of  the  greater 
number  of  species  are  enveloped  with  a  mucous  matter  like  that  which 
surrounds  the  eggs  of  some  fish,  and  which  not  only  protects  them  from 
injury,  but  serves  to  attach  them  to  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks. 

Agency  of  animals  in  the  distribution  of  plants. — ^But  we  have  as  yet 
considered  part  only  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature  for  conveying  seeds 
to  a  distance  from  their  place  of  growth.  The  various  tribes  of  animals 
are  busily  engaged  in  furthering  an  object  whence  they  derive  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Sometimes  an  express  provision  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  seeds  to  enable  them  to  adhere  firmly  by  prickles,  hooks, 
and  hairs,  to  the  coats  of  animals,  or  feathers  of  the  winged  tribe,  to 
which  they  remain  attached  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  are  borne 
along  into  every  region  whither  birds  or  quadrupeds  may  migrate.  Lin- 
n»us  enumerates  fifty  genera  of  plants,  and  the  number  now  known  to 

"  Greville,  Intro^nction  to  Alge  Britannic0,  p.  Id. 
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botanists  ii  moch  greater,  which  are  armed  with  hooke,  by  which,  when 
ripe,  they  adhere  to  the  coals  of  animals.  Most  of  these  yegetables,  he 
remarks,  require  a  soil  enriched  with  dung.  Few  have  failed  to  mark 
the  lockil  of  wool  hanging  on  the  thorn-bushes,  wherever  the  sheep  pass, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  wolf  or  lion  never  give  chase  to  herbivorous 
animals  without  being  unconsciouslj  subservient  to  this  part  of  the  vege*- 
table  economy. 

A  deer  has  strayed  from  the  herd  when  browsing  on  some  rich  pastuce, 
when  he  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  his  foe.  He  instantly 
takes  to  flight,  dashing  through  many  a  thicket,  and  swinuning  across 
many  a  river  and  lake.  The  seeds  of  the  herbs  and  shrubs  which  have 
adhered  to  his  smoking  flanks,  are  washed  off  again  by  the  waters.  The 
thorny  spray  is  torn  off,  and  fixes  itself  in  his  hairy  coat,  until  brushed 
off  again  in  other  thickets  and  copses.  Even  on  the  spot  where  the  vie* 
lim  is  devoured  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  chase  may  be  left  on  the  ground  uninjured,  and  ready  to 
spring  up  in  a  new  soil. 

The  passage,  indeed,  of  undigested  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals is  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  dissemination  of  plants, 
and  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Few  are 
ignorant  that  a  portion  of  the  oats  eaten  by  a  horse  preserve  their  germi- 
nating faculty  in  the  dung.  The  fact  of  their  being  still  nutritious  is  not 
lost  on  the  sagacious  rook.  To  many,  says  Linnaeus,  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary, and  something  of  a  prodigy,  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled  and 
sown  with  the  best  wheat,  it  frequently  produces  darnel  or  the  wild  oat, 
especially  if  it  be  manured  with  new  dung ;  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
fertility  of  the  smaller  seeds  is  not  destroyed  in  the  stomachs  of  animals.* 
Agency  of  birds. — Some  birds  of  the  order  Passeres  devour  the  seeds 
of  plants  in  great  quantities,  which  they  eject  again  in  very  distant  places, 
without  destroying  its  faculty  of  vegetation ;  thus  a  flight  of  larks  will 
fill  the  cleanest  field  with  a  great  quantity  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  as 
the  melilot  trefoil  {Medicago  lupuKna)^  and  others  whose  seeds  are  so 
heavy  that  the  wind  is  not  able  to  scatter  them  to  any  distance.!  In  like 
manner,  the  blackbird  and  missel-thrush,  when  they  devour  berries  in  too 
great  quantities,  are  known  to  consign  them  to  the  earth  undigested  in 
Aieir  excrement4 

Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  food,  while  their  seeds, 
often  hard  and  indigestible,  pass  uninjured  through  the  intestines,  and  are 
deposited  far  from  their  original  place  of  growth  in  a  condition  peculiarly 
fit  for  vegetation.§   So  well  are  the  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  England, 

*  Liniueiu,  AnuBn.  Acad.,  toI.  ii.  p.  409. 

t  Amoen.  Acad.,  vol.  iv.    Eseay  75,  §  8.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  §  83. 

4  Smith's  latrod.  to  Pbyi.  and  Sytt.  Botany,  p.  904.  1807. 
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aware  of  this  fact,  that  when  they  desrre  to  raise  a  quickset  hedge  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  they  feed  turkeys  with  the  haws  of  the  conimoD 
white>thorn  {Cratmgus  Oxyacantha),  and  then  sow  the  stones  which  are 
ejected  in  their  excrement,  whereby  they  gain  an  entire  year  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.*  Birds  when  fiiey  pluck  cherries,  sloes,  and  haws, 
fly  away  with  them  to  some  convenient  place;  and  when  they  have 
devoured  the  fruit,  drop  the  stone  into  the  ground.  Captain  Cook,  in  hia 
account  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which 
be  visited  in  his  second  voyage,  makes  the  following  interesting  observa- 
tion:— **  Mr*  Porster,  in  his  botanical  excursion  this  day,  shot  a  pigeon, 
in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild  nutmeg.  He  took  some  pains  to  find 
the  tree  on  this  island,  but  his  eflbrts  were  without  success.*'!  It  »  easy, 
therefore,  to  perceive,  that  birds  in  their  migrations  to  great  distances* 
and  even  across  seas,  mny  transport  seeds  to  new  isles  and  continents. 

The  sudden  deaths  to  which  great  numbers  of  frugivorous  birds  are 
annually  exposed  must  not  be  omitted  as  auxiliary  to  the  transportation 
of  seeds  to  new  habitations.  When  the  sea  retires  from  tlie  shore,  and 
leaves  fruits  and  secdsj  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  mud  of  estuaries,  it  might, 
by  the  returning  tide,  wash  them  away  again,  or  destroy  them  by  long 
immersion ;  but  when  they  are  gathered  by  land  birds  which  frequent  the 
sea-side,  or  by  waders  and  water-fowl,  they  are  often  borne  inland ;  and 
if  the  bird  to  whose  crop  they  have  been  consigned  is  killed,  they  may 
be  left  to  grow  up  far  from  the  sea.  Let  such  an  accident  happen  but 
once  in  a  century,  or  a  thousand  years,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  spread 
many  of  the  plants  from  one  continent  to  another ;  for.  in  estimating  the 
activity  of  these  causes,  we  must  not  consider  whether  they  act  slowly  in 
relation  to  the  period  of  our  observation,  but  in  reference  to  the  duration 
of  species  in  general. 

Let  us  trace  ihe  operation  of  this  cause  in  connexion  with  others,  k 
tempestuous  wind  bears  the  seeds  of  a  plant  many  miles  through  the  air, 
and  then  delivers  them  to  the  ocean ;  the  oceanic  current  drifts  them  to  a 
distant  continent;  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  they  become  the  food  of  nume- 
rous bird^i,  and  one  of  these  is  seized  by  a  hawk  or  eagle,  which,  soaring 
across  hill  and  dale  to  a  place  of  retreat,  leaves,  after  devouring  its  prey, 
the  unpalatable  seeds  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  a  new  soil. 

The  machinery  before  adverted  to  is  so  capable  of  disseminating  seeds 
over  almost  unbounded  spaces,  that  were  we  more  intimately  acquaiiMed 
wiih  the  economy  of  nature,  we  might  probably  explain  all  the  instances 
which  occur  of  the  aberration  of  plants  to  great  distances  from  their  na^ 
tive  countries.  The  real  difficulty  which  must  present  itself  to  every 
one  who  contemplates  the  present  geographical  (h'slribution  of  species,  is 


*  This  information  was  commnnicated  to  ne  by  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridge. 
t  Book  iii.  ch.  iv. 
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the  small  number  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  non-intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  plants*  Why  have  they  not,  supposing  them  to  have 
been  ever  so  distinct  originally,  become  more  blended  and  confounded 
together  in  the  lapse  of  ages  ? 

Agency  of  man  in  the  ditpersion  of  plant  s.^^Bui  in  addition  to  all  the 
agents  already  enumerated  as  instrumental  in  diffusing  plants  over  the 
globe,  we  have  still  to  consider  man— one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
Ue  transports  with  him,  into  every  region,  the  vegetables  which  he  culti- 
vates for  his  wants ;  and  is  the  involuntary  means  of  spreading  a  still 
greater  number  which  are  useless  to  him,  or  even  noxious.  "  When  the 
introduction  of  cultivated  plants,'*  says  De  CandoUe,  "  is  of  recent  date, 
there  is  no  di^cuhy  in  tracing  their  origin ;  but  when  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, we  are  often  ignorant  of  the  true  country  of  the  plants  on  which 
we  feed.  No  one  contests  the  American  origin  of  the  maize  or  the 
potato ;  nor  tiie  origin,  in  the  old  world,  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  of  wheat. 
But  there  are  certain  objects  of  culture,  of  very  ancient  date,  between  the 
tropics,  such,  for  example,  as  the  banana,  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be 
veriiied.  Armies,  in  modern  times,  have  been  known  to  carry,  in  all 
directions,  grain  and  cultivated  vegetables  from  one  extremity  of  Europe 
to  the  other ;  and  tlius  have  shown  us  how,  in  more  ancient  times,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  distant  expeditions  of  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards the  crusades,  may  have  transported  many  plants  from  one  part  of 
the  world  to  the  other/'* 

But,  besides  the  plants  used  in  agriculttnre,  the  number  which  have 
been  naturalized  by  accident,  ornvhich  man  has  spread  unintentionally,  is 
considerable.  One  of  our  old  authors,  Josselyn,  gives  a  catah>gne  of  such 
plants  as  had,  in  his  time,  sprung  up  in  the  colony  since  the  English 
planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England.  They  were  two-and-twenty  in 
number.  The  common  nettle  was  the  first  which  the  settlers  noticed ; 
and  the  planUin  was  called  by  the  Indians  ^*  Englishman's  foot,"  as  if  it 
sprung  from  their  foolslcps.t 

"  We  have  introduced  every  where,"  observes  De  CandoUe,  •*  some 
weeds  which  grow  among  our  various  kinds  of  wheat,  and  which  have 
been  received,  perhaps,  originally  from  Asia  along  with  them.  Thus, 
together  with  the  Barbary  wheat,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe 
have  sown,  for  many  ages,  the  plants  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  With  the 
wools  and  cottons  of  the  East,  or  of  Barbary,  there  are  often  brought  into 
France  the  grains  of  exotic  plants,  some  of  which  naturalize  themselves, 
or  this  I  will  cite  a  striking  example.  There  is,  at  the  gate  of  Montpel- 
lier,  a  meadow  set  apart  for  drying  foreign  wool  frfier  it  /ms  been  waalied. 
There  hardly  passes  a  year  without  foreign  plants  being  found  naturalized 

*  De  CandoUe,  Eisai  EUmen,  &c.,  p.  60. 
f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxz.  p.  8. 
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in  this  diying-ground.  I  have  gathered  there  Centaurea  panriflora, 
Psoralea  palaestina,  and  Hypericum  crispum."  This  fact  is  not  only 
illustratiTe  of  the  aid  which  man  lends  inadvertently  to  the  propagation  of 
plants,  hut  it  also  demonstrates  the  multiplicity  of  seeds  which  are  borne 
about  in  the  woolly  and  hairy  coats  of  wild  animals. 

The  same  botanist  mentions  instances  of  plants  naturalized  in  seaports 
by  the  ballast  of  ships ;  and  several  examples  of  others  which  have  spread 
through  Europe  from  botanical  gardens,  so  as  to  have  become  more  com- 
mon than  many  indigenous  species. 

It  is  scarcely  a  century,  says  Linnaeus,  since  the  Canadian  erigeron,  or 
flea-bane,  was  brought  from  America  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris : 
and  already  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  the  winds,  so  that  it  is  diffused 
over  France,  the  British  islands,  Italy,  Sicily,  Holland,  and  Germany.* 
Several  others  are  mentioned  by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  as  having  been 
dispersed  by  similar  means.  The  common  thorn-apple  {Datura  Strc^ 
monium),  observes  Willdenow,  now  grows  as  a  noxions  weed  throughout 
all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Russia.  It  came 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Abyssinia  to  us,  and  was  so  universally  spread 
by  certain  quacks,  who  used  its  seed  as  an  emetic.t 

In  hut  and  ill-cultivated  countries,  such  naturalizations  take  place  more 
easily.  Thus  the  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  sown  by  Mr.  Burchell  on 
a  point  of  St.  Helena,  multiplied  so  in  four  years  as  to  become  one  of  the 
commonest  weeds  in  the  island4 

The  most  remarkable  proof,  says  Pe  Candolle,  of  the  extent  to  which 
man  is  unconsciously  the  instrument  of  dispersing  and  natualizing  species, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  New  Holland,  America,  and  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  aboriginal  European  species  exceed  in  number  all  the 
others  which  have  come  from  any  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  this  in- 
stanch,  the  influence  of  man  has  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  causes  which 
tend  to  disseminate  plants  to  remote  districts. 

Although  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  extent  of  our 
instrumentality  in  naturalizing  species,  yet  the  facts  ascertained  afford  no 
small  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  number  which  yre  introduce  unintention- 
ally exceeds  all  those  transported  by  design.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  functions,  which  the  inferior  beings,  extirpated  by  man, 
once  discharged  in  the  economy  of  nature,  should  devolve  upon  the 
human  race.  If  we  derive  many  birds  of  passage  from  different  coun- 
tries, we  are  probably  required  to  fulfil  their  oflice  of  carrying  seeds,  eggs 
of  fish,  insects,  mollusks,  and  other  creatures,  to  distant  regions ;  if  we 
destroy  quadrupeds,  we  must  replace  them,  not  merely  as  consumers  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  they  devoured,  but  as  dissemi- 

*  Essay  on  the  Habitable  Earth,  AmcBn.  Acad.,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
t  Principles  of  Botany,  p.  389.  t  Ibid. 
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naton  of  plants,  and  of  the  inferior  classea  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  very  same  changes  which  man  brings  about 
would  have  taken  place  by  means  of  the  agency  of  other  species,  but 
merely  that  he  supersedes  a  certain  number  of  agents ;  and  so  far  as  he 
disperses  plants  unintentionally,  or  against  his  will,  his  intervention  is 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  species  so  extirpated. 

I  may  observe,  moreover,  that  if,  at  former  periods,  the  animals  inhabit* 
ing  any  given  district  have  been  partially  altered  by  the  extinction  of  some 
species,  and  the  introduction  of  others,  whether  by  new  creations  or  by 
immigration,  a  change  must  bf^ve  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  particular 
plants  conveyed  about  with  them  to  foreign  countries.  As,  for  example, 
when  one  set  of  migratory  birds  is  substituted  for  another,  the  countries 
from  and  to  which  seeds  are  transported  are  immediately  changed. 
Vicissitudes,  therefore,  analogous  to  those  which  man  has  occasioned, 
may  have  previously  attended  the  springing  up  of  new  relations  between 
species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  roan  is  the  most  active  agent  in  enlarg- 
ing, so  also  is  he  in  circumscribing,  the  geographical  boundaries  of  parti- 
cular  plants.  He  promotes  the  migration  of  some,  he  retards  that  of  other 
species,  so  that,  while  in  many  respects  he  appears  to  be  exerting  his 
power  to  blend  and  confound  the  various  provinces  of  indigenous  species, 
he  is,  in  other  ways,  instrumental  in  obstructing  the  fusion  into  one  group 
of  the  inhabitants  of  contiguous  provinces. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  two  botanical  regions  exist  in  the  same  great 
continent,  such  as  the  European  region^  comprehending  the  central  parts 
of  Europe  and  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oriental 
region^  as  it  has  been  termed,  embracing  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  interposition  between  these  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  cultivated  lands,  opposes  a  new  and  powerful  barrier 
against  the  mutual  interchange  of  indigenous  plants.  Botanists  are  well 
aware  that  garden  plants  naturalize  and  diffuse  themselves  with  great 
facility  in  comparatively  unreclaimed  countries,  but  spread  themselves 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  in  districts  highly  cultivated.  There  are  many 
obvious  causes  for  this  difference :  by  drainage  and  culture  the  natural 
variety  of  stations  is  diminished,  and  those  stray  individuals  by  which  the 
passage  of  a  species  from  one  fit  station  to  another  is  effected,  are  no 
sooner  detected  by  the  agriculturist,  than  they  are  uprooted  as  weeds. 
The  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  ever  escape  obser- 
vation,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  and  will  rarely  fail  to  be 
cut  down  if  unprofitable. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  interchange  of  the  insects, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds  of  two  regions  situated  like  those  above  alluded  to. 
No  beasts  of  prey  are  permitted  to  make  their  way  across  the  intervening 
arable  tracts.     Many  birds,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  which  would  have 
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found  some  palatable  food  amongst  the  various  herbs  and  trees  of  the 
primeval  wilderness*  are  unable  to  subsist  on  the  olive,  the  vine,  the 
wheat,  and  a  few  trees  and  grasses  favoured  by  man.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  his  direct  intervention,  man,  in  this  case,  operates  indirectly  to 
impede  the  dissemination  of  plants,  by  intercepting  the  migrations  of 
animals,  many  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  active  in  transporting 
seeds  from  one  province  to  another. 

Whether,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  influence  of  man  will  tend, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  ages,  to  render  the  geographical  range  of 
species  in  general  more  extended,  as  De  Candolle  seems  to  anticipate,  or 
whether  the  compensating  agency  above  alluded  to  will  not  counterbal- 
ance the  exceptions  caused  by  our  naturalizations,  admits  at  least  of  some 
doubt.  In  the  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  on  this  subject,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  underrate,  or  almost  overlook,  as  some  appear  to  have  done, 
the  influence  of  man  in  checking  the  diflfusion  of  plants,  and  restricting 
their  distribution  to  narrower  limits. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LikWS   WHICH   REGULATE   THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBITTION   OF 

SPECIES — continued. 

Geographical  distribution  of  animals — Bnffbn  on  specific  distinctness  of  qaadnip^ds 
of  the  old  and  new  world — Different  regions  of  indigenous  mammalia — Quadrupeds 
in  islauds — ^Range  of  the  Cetacea— Dispersion  of  quadrupeds  (p.  2d.) — ^their 
powers  of  swimming — Migratory  instincts — Drifting  of  animals  on  ice-floes 
(p.  32.) — On  floating  islands  of  drifl-timber — Migrations  of  Cetacea — Habitations 
of  birds  (p.  35.) — ^Tfaeir  migrations  and  facilities  of  difiasion — Distribution  of 
reptiles,  and  their  powers  of  dissemination. 

Geographical  distribution  of  animtds. — Although  in  speculating  on 
**  philosophical  possibilities/*  said  Buffon,  **the  same  temperature  might 
have  been  expected,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  produce  the 
same  beings  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  America  was  dis- 
covered, its  indigenous  quadrupeds  were  all  dissimilar  to  those  previously 
known  in  the  old  world.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopota- 
mus, the  cameleopard,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  buffalo,  the  horse, 
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the  888,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  ape8,  the  baboons,  and  a  nomber  of  other 
mammalia,  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  new  continent ;  while  in 
the  old,  the  American  species,  of  the  same  great  class,  were  nowhere  tw 
be  seen— the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  pecari,  the  jaguar,  the  cooguar,  the 
agouti,  the  paca,  the  coati,  and  the  slotli." 

These  phenomena,  although  few  in  number  relatively  to  the  whole 
animate  creation*,  were  so  striking  and  so  positive  in  their  nature,  thatf 
the  great  F^rench  naturalist  caught  sight  at  once  of  a  general  law  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings,  namely,  the  limitation  of 
groups  of  distinct  species  to  regions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  globe 
by  certain  natural  barriers.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  truly  philosophical 
spirit  that,  relying  on  the  clearness  of  the  evidence  obtained  respecting 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  he  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  identifications 
announced  by  some  contemporary  naturalists  of  species  of  animals  said 
to  be  common  to  the  southern  extremities  of  America  and  Africa.* 

Causes  which  prevent  the  migration  of  onitna/tf.— The  migration  of 
quadrupeds  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  observes  one  of  oar 
ablest  writers,  is  prevented  by  uncongenial  climates  and  the  branches  of 
the  ocean  which  intersect  continents.  **  Hence,  by  a  reference  to  th^ 
geographical  site  of  countries,  we  may  divide  the  earth  into  a  certain  nun}** 
her  of  regions  fitted  to  become  the  abodes  of  particular  groups  of  animals, 
and  we  shall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  each  of  these  provinces,  thus  conjec- 
tarally  marked  out,  is  actually  inhabited  by  a  distinct  nation  of  quadru- 
peds."!   • 

Where  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new  world  approximate  to  each 
other  towards  the  north,  the  narrow  straits  which  separate  them  are 
frozen  over  in  winter,  and  the  distance  is  further  lessened  by  intervening 
islands.  Thus  a  passage  from  one  continent  to  another  becomes  practi- 
cable to  such  quadrupeds  as  are  fitted  to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  the 
arctic  circle.  Accordingly;  the  whole  arcUc  region  has  become  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  contains  many  species  com- 
mon to  both  the  great  continents.  But  the  temperate  regions  of  America, 
which  are  separated  by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean  from  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  contain  each  a  distinct  nation  of  indigenous  quadrupeds.  There 
are  three  groups  o(  tropical  mammalia  belonging  severally  to  Americay 
Africa,  and  continental  India,  each  inhabiting  lands  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  ocean. 

In  Peru  and  Chili,  says  Humboldt,  the  region  of  the  grasses,  which  is 
at  an  elevation  of  from  12,300  to  15,400  feet,  is  inhabited  by  crowds  of 
lama,  guanaco,  and  alpaca.     These  quadrupeds,  which  here  represent  the 

*  Bafibn,  vol.  v. — On  the  Virginian  OpoMiim. 

t  Prichard's  Phys.  Hiat.  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  54.    In  lome  of  the  praliminarj 
chapters  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  illustrative  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  drawn  up  with  the  author's  usual  clearness  and  abilitj. 
Vol.  II.— D 
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genas  camel  of  the  anoient  continent^  ^la^e  not  extended  themeelve^ 
either  to  Brazil  or  Mexico ;  because*  during  their  journey,  they  must 
necessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were  too  hot  for  them.* 

Animals  in  New  Holland, — New  Holland  is  well  known  to  contain  ai 
most  singular  and  characteristic  assemblage  of  mammiferous  anlmalsr 
consisting  of  more  than  forty  species  of  the  marsufial  family,  or  those 
fiKnished  with  a  poach  under  ilie  belly  for  their  young,  pf  which  scarcely 
Miy  eongenera  occur  elsewhere,  except  a  few  species  in  8«me  islands  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  and  the  opossums  of  America.  There  are,  it- 
appears,,  some  esamples-  of  marsupial  animala  i»  the  eastern  hemisphere 
eiii  of  the  Australian  continent*  Tims  the  Phalangista  vulpina  inhabits 
both  Sumatra  and  New  Holland;  the  P.  ursina  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Celebes ;  P.  chrysorrhos,  in  the  Moluccas ;  P.  maeulata,  and  P.  cavi^ 
frons,  in  Banda  and  Amboyna.t 

This  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Australian  continent  by  the 
kangaroos  and  other  tribes  of  pouched  animals,  although  it  has  justly 
excited  great  attention,  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  in  strict  acc6rdance  with* 
tlie  general  laws  of  the  distribution  of  species  ;  since,  in  other  parts  of 
tfie  globe,  we  find  peculi«iritte8  of  form,  structure,  and  habit,  in  birds, 
rejitiles,  insects,  or  plants,,  confined  entirely  to  one  hemisphere,  or  one 
continent,  and  somet'unes  to  much  narrower  limits. 

In  th^  south  of  Afnca, — 'i*he  southern  region  of  Africa,  where-thai 
continent  extends  into  the  temperate  zone,  constitutes  another  separate 
zoological  province,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and 
cut  off  from  the  countries  of  milder  climate,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  the  intervening  torrid  zone.  In  many  instancesr  this  region  eontains- 
tlie  same  genera  which  are  found  in  temperate  climates  tathe  northward 
of  the  line :  but  then  the  southern  are  different  from  the  northern  species^ 

TIhis,  wl  the  south  we  find  the  ^uagga  and  the  zebra ;  in  the  norths 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  jiggetai  of  Asia. 

The  south  of  Africa  is  spread  out  into  fine  level  plains  from  the  tropic 
to  the  Cape  ;  in  this  region,  says  Pennant,  besides  the  horse  genus,  of 
which  five  species  have  been  found,  there  are  also  peculiar  species  of 
rhinoceros,  the  hog,  and  the  hyrax,  among  pachydermatous  races  ;  and 
amongst  the  ruminating,  the  giraflfe,  the  Cape  buifalo,  and  a  variety  of 
remarkable  antelopes,  as  the  springbok,  the  oryx,  the  gnou,.  the  leuco-^ 
phoe,  the  pygarga,  and  several  others.} 

In  the  Indian  archipelago. — The  Indian  archipelago  presents  peculiar 
phenomena  in  regard  to  ito  rodigenous  mammalia,  which,  in  their  generie 
character,  recede,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  the  animals  of  the 

*  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Region*, 
t  Temniinek,  Mammologie. 

X  Pennant's  Hist  of  Qiuulrupeds,  cited  by  Prichard^  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind, 
lol.  i.  p.  66. 
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Indian  conrtinent,  and  approximate  to  the  African.  The  Snnda  Islet 
•contain  a  hippopotamus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  rivers  of  Asia; 
'Sumatra,  a  peculiar  species  of  tapir,  and  -a  rhinoceros  resembling  the 
African  more  tlTan  the  Indian  species,  hut  specificaHy  distinguishable 
from  both.* 

Beyond  the  indian  archipelago  is  an  extensive  region,  including  New 
Cruinca,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  together  with  the  archipelago 
«f  Solomon^s  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Louisiade,  and  tlie  more 
remote  group  of  ishnds  in  the  great  southern  ocean,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  zoological  province.  Although  these  remarkable 
countries  are  extremely  fertile  in  their  vegetable  productions,  they  are 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  native  warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  except  a  few 
species  of  bats,  and  some  domesticated  animals  in  the  possession  of  tba 
natives.t 

Quadrupeds  in  islands. — Quadrupeds  found  en  islands  sitnated  near 
the  continents  generally  form  a  part  of  the  st^ck  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  adjacent  mainland  ;  **  but  small  islands  remote  from  continents  are  in 
general  altogether  destitute  of  land  quadrupeds,  except  such  as  appear  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  men.  Kerguelen's  l^nd,  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, the  Gallapagos,  and  the  Isles  de  Lobos,  are  examples  of  this  fact. 
Among  all  the  groups  of  fertile  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  quadru- 
peds have  been  Anmd,  except  dogs,  hogs,  rats,  and  a  "few  bats,  lite 
bats  have  been  found  in  New  Zesdand  and  the  more  westerly  groups ; 
they  may  probably  have  made  theit  way  along  tlie  chain  of  islands 
which  extend  from  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  far  into  the  Soutliem 
Pacific.  The  hogs  and  the  dogs  appear  to  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
natives  from  New  Guinea.  The  Indian  islands,  near  New  Guinea, 
abound  in  oxen,  buffaloes,  goats,  deer,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  rats ;  but 
none  of  them  are  said  to  have  reached  New  Guinea,  except  tlie  hog  and 
the  dog.  The  New  Guinea  hog  is  of  the  Chinese  variety,  and  was  pro- 
bably brought  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  being  the  anioai 
most  in  request  among  savages,  it  has  run  wild  in  New  Guinea. 
Tltence  it  has  been  conveyed  to  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Tonga  and 
Society  Isles,  and  to  the  Marquesas  ;  but  it  is  still  wanting  in  the  more 
easterly  islands,  and,  in  the  southward,  in  New  Caledonia* 

*'  Dogs  may  be  traced  from  New  Guinea  to  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Fiji  Isles  ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  Tonga  Isles,  though  found  among 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  islanders,  by  some  of  whom  they  are  used  for 
food;  to  the  southward  they  have  been  conveyed  to  New  Caledonia  and 
New  Zealand.  In  Easter  Island,  the  most  remotely  situated  in  this  ocean, 
there  are  no  domestic  animals  except  fowls  and  rats,  which  are  eaten  by 
(he  natives:  these  animals  are  found  in  most  of  the  islands  ;  the  fowls  are 

*  Prichard,  Ibid. ;  Cavier,  Ann.  da  Musiam,  torn.  tU. 
I  Pxicbard^  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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proi[^at>Iy  from  New  Cfuinea.  Rato  are  to  be  found  even  on  some  desert 
islands,  whilher  they  may  have'been  conveyed  by  canoes  which  have  occa- 
§ionally  approached  the  shore.  It  is  known,  also,  that  rats  occasionally 
aiyim  in  large  numbers  to  considerable  distances."* 

Geographical  range  of  the  cetacea. — It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
geographical  range  of  the  different  species  of  cetacea  should  be  less  cor- 
^pctly  ascertained  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  maromifers.  It  is,  howevert 
^^rell  known  that  the  whales  which  are  obtained  by  our  fishers  in  the  , 
Sopth  Seas  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  North ;  and  the  same  dissimi- 
larity has  been  found  in  all  the  other  marine  animals  of  the  same  class,  so 
(kr  as  they  have  yet  been  studied  by  naturalists. 

Diaper aion  of  quadrupeds, — Let  us  now  inquire  what  facilities  the 
yarious  land  quadrupeds  enjoy  of  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  the  first  place,  as  their  numbers  multiply,  all  of  them» 
whether  they  feed  on  plants,  or  prey  on  other  animals,  are  disposed  to 
scatter  themselves  gradually  over  as  wide  an  area  as  is  accessible  to  thcro. 
BjUt  before  they  have  extended  their  migrations  over  a  large  space,  they 
^fe  usually  arrested  either  by  the  sea,  or  a  zone  of  uncongenial  climate, 
qif  some  lofty  and  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  or  a  tract  already  occu- 
pied by  a  hostile  and  more  powerful  species. 

Their  poppers  of  svnmming. — Rivers  and  narrow  friths  can  seldom 
interfere  with  their  progress;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  swim  well,  and 
few  are  without  this  power  when  urged  by  danger  and  pressing  want* 
7'bu8,  amongst  beasts  of  prey,  the  tiger  is  seen  swimming  about  among 
the  islands  and  creeks  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  jaguar  tra- 
verses with  e^se  the  largest  streams  in  South  America.!  The  bear,  also, 
and  the  bison,  cross  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.  The  popular  error, 
that  the  common  swine  cannot  escape  by  swimming  when  thrown  into 
tbQ  water,  has  been  contradicted  by  several  curious  and  wolUauthcuti- 
oat^d  instances  during  the  recent  floods  in  Scotland.  One  pig,  only  six 
ippnths  old,  after  having  been  carried  down  from.  Garmouth  to  the  bar  at 
tb(\  month  of  tho  Spey,  a  distance  of  a  qqarter  of  a  mile,  swam  fopr  miles 
9^tward  to  Port  Gordop,  ajfid  landed  safe*  Three  others,  of  the  same 
#ge  and  litter,  swaip,  at  the  same  time,  five  miles  to  the  west,  and  landed 
at  Blackhill.l 

In  an  adult  and  wild  state,  these  animals  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  strong  and  activot  and  might,  when  hard  pressed,  have  performed 
•  much  longer  voyage.  Hence  islands  remote  from  the  continent  may 
obtain  inhabitants  by  casualties  which,  likQ  the  late  storms  in  Moray* 
qhire,  may  only  occur  once  in  many  centuries,  or  thousands  of  year8» 

n  Fticlytrd,  Fhys,  HiifL  of  If^ankii^d,  voL  i.  p.  7&. 
t  BuffoD,  vol.  V.  p.  204. 

t  Sir  T.  D.  iisuder,  Bart,  on  the  Floods  in  Morayshire,  Aug.  1889,  p.  902,  second 
edition. 
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under  all  the  same  circnQsiamsea*  It  is  obvious  that  powerfol  tides, 
winds,  pnd  currents,  may  sometimes  carry  along  quadrupeds  capable,  in 
like  manner,  of  preserving  tliemselves  fur  hours  in  the  sea,  to  very  con- 
siderable distances;  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  the  tapir  {Tapir  Indietu) 
may  have  become  common  to  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

To  the  elephant,  in  particular,  the  power  of  crossing  rivers  is  essential 
in  a  wild  state,  for  the  quantity  of  food  which  a  herd  of  these  animals 
oonsuibes  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  constantly  moving 
from  place  to  place.  The  elephant  crosses  the  stream  in  two  ways.  If 
the  bed  of  the  river  be  hard,  and  the  water  not  of  too  great  a  depth,  Im 
fords  it.  But  when  he  crosses  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the 
Niger,  the  elephant  swims  deep,  so  deep,  that  the  end  o(  his  trunk  only 
is  out  of  the  water ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  his 
body  be  completely  immersed,  provided  he  can  bring  the  tip  of  his  trunk 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  breathe  the  exlecnal  air. 

Animals  of  the  deer  kind  frequently  take  to  the  water,  especially  in  the 
rutting  season,  when  the  stags  are  seen  swimming  for  several  leagues  at  a 
time,  from  island  to  island,  in  search  of  the  does,  especially  in  the  Cana- 
dian lakes ;  and  in  some  countries  where  there  are  islands  near  the  sea 
shore,  they  fearlessly  enter  the  sea  and  swim  to  them.  In  hunting  ex- 
cursions, in  North  America,  the  elk  of  that  country  is  frequently  pursued 
for  great  distances  through  the  water. 

The  large  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  gregarious,  can  never  remain 
long  in  a  confined  region,  as  they  consume  so  much  vegetable  food.  The 
immense  herds  of  bisons  which  often,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
blacken  the  surface,  near  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  are 
continually  shifting  their  quarters,  followed  by  wolves,  which  prowl 
about  in  their  rear.  **  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  Afr^  James,  <*  to  assert, 
that  in  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  at  least  ten  thousand  bisons 
burst  on  our  sight  in  an  instant.  In  the  morning,  we  again  sought  the  living 
picture ;  but  upon  all  the  plain,  which  last  evening  was  so  teeming  with 
noble  animals,  not  one  remained.*'* 

Migratory  tn^/mc/s.— Besides  the  disposition  common  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  every  species  slowly  to  extend  their  range  in  search  of  food,  in 
proportion  as  their  numbers  augment,  a  migratory  instinct  often  develops 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  when,  after  an  unusually  prolific  season, 
or  upon  a  sudden  scarcity  of  provisions,  great  multitudes  are  threatened 
by  famine.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  examples  of  these  mi- 
grations, because  they  may  put  us  upon  our  gaard  against  attributing  a 
high  antiquity  to  a  particular  species  merely  because  it  is  diffused  over  a 
great  space :  they  show  clearly  how  soon,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  newly 
created  species  might  spread  itself,  in  every  direction,  from  a  single  point. 

*  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  ^Mlj  tfountains,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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In  very  severe  winters,  great  numbers  of  the  black  bears  of  America 
migrate  from  Canada  into  the  United  States;  but  in  milder  seasons,  when 
they  have  been  well  fed,  they  remain  and  hybernate  in  the  north.*  The 
rein-deer  which,  in  Scandinavia,  can  scarcely  exist  to  the  south  of  the 
sixty-iifih  parallel,  descends,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  Coldness  of 
the  climate,  to  the  fiftieth  degree,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  often  roves  into 
a  country  of  more  southern  latitude  than  any  part  of  England. 

In  Lapland,  and  other  high  latitudes,  the  common  squirrels,  whenever 
they  are  compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  quit  th^ir  usual  abodes, 
migrate  in  amazing  numbers,  and  travel  directly  forwards,  allowing  neither 
rocks  and  forests,  nor  the  broadest  waters,  to  turn  them  from  their  course. 
Great  numbers  are  often  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  friths  and  rivers. 
In  like  manner  the  small  Norway  rat  sometimes  pursues  its  migrations  in 
a  straight  line  across  rivers  and  lakes  ;  and  Pennant  informs  us,  that  when 
the  rats,  in  Kamtschatka,  becom^too  numerous,  they  gather  together  in 
the  spring,  and  proceed  in  great  bodies  westward,  swimming  over 
rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Many  are  drowned  or  destroyed  by 
water-fowl  or  fish.  As  soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  river  Penginsk,  at. 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  they  turn  southward,  and  reach  the 
rivers  Judoma  and  Okotsk  by  the  middle  of  July ;  a  district  more  than 
800  miles  distant  from  their  point  of  departure. 

The  lemings,  also,  a  small  kind  of  rat,  are  described  as  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  Kolen,  in  Lapland ;    and  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a 

Fig.  63. 


The  Lemingf  or  Lapland  Marmot  (Mus  Lemmiui,  Unn), 

century  they  appear  in  vast  numbers,  advancing  along  the  ground,  and 
'*  devouring  every  green  thing."  Innumerable  bands  march  from  the 
Kolen,  through  Nordland  and  Finmark,  to  the  Western  Ocean,  which 
they  immediately  enter;  and,  after  swimming  about  for  some  time, 
perish.  Other  bands  take  their  route  through  Swedish  Lapland,  to  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  where  they  are  drowned  in  the  same  manner.  They  are 
followed  in  their  journeys  by  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  prey  upon 
them  incessantly.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  about  three 
feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel,  going  direcdy  forward  through 
rivers  and  lakes ;  aud  when  they  meet  with  stacks  of  hay  or  corn,  gnaw- 

*  Richardson's  Fauna  Boreali-Amerioana,  p.  16. 
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ing  their  way  through  them  instead  of  passing  round.*  These  excursions 
usually  precede  a  rigorous  winter,  of  which  the  lemings  seem  in  some 
way  forewarned. 

Vast  troops  of  the  wild  ass,  or  onager  of  the  ancients,  which  inhabit 
the  mountainous  deserts  of  Great  Tartary,  feed,  during  the  summer,  in 
the  tracts  east  and  north  of  Lake  Aral.  In  the  autumn  they  collect  in 
herds  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  and  direct  their  course  towards 
the  north  of  India,  and  often'  to  Persia,  to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during 
winter.t  Bands  of  two  or  three  hundred  quaggas,  a  species  of  wild  iss, 
are  sometimes  seen  to  migrate  from  the  tropical  plains  of  southera  Africa 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Malaleveen  river.  During  their  migrations  they  are 
followed  by  lions,  who  slaughter  them  night  by  night.J 

The  migratory  swarms  of  the  springbok,  or  Cape  antelope,  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  species,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  diffused  over  a  continent.  When  the  stagnant 
pools  of  the  immense  deserts  south  of  the  Orange  River  dry  up,  which 
often  happens  after  intervals  of  three  or  fi)ur  years,  myriads  of  these 
animals  desert  the  parched  soil,  and  pour  down  like  a  deluge  on  the 
cultivated  regions  near  the  Cape.  The  havoc  committed  by  them  resem- 
bles that  of  the  African  locusts ;  and  so  crowded  are  the  herds,  that ''  the 
lion  has  been  seen  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed  phalanx  with 
only  as  much  room  between  him  and  his  victims  as  the  fears  of  those 
immediately  around  could  procure  by  pressing  outwards. "§ 

Dr.  Uorsfield  mentions  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Mydaus  meliceps,  an  animal  intermediate  between  the 
polecat  and  badger.     It  inhabits  Java,  and  is  *'  confined  exclusively  to 

Fig.  <4. 


MydSuM  mdiceps,  or  hadger-htaded  Mydaus.    Length,  including  the  tail,  IG  inches. 

those  mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  on  these  it  occurs  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  many  plants.     The  long-extended  surface  of  Java,  abounding 

♦  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87'2.  f  Wood's  Zoography,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

t  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Campbell.  Library  of  Entert.  Know.,  Menageries,  vol- 
1.  p.  152. 

§  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom  by  Griffiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  Library  of  Entert. 
Know.,  Menageries,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
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with  conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  afibrds  many  places 
favourable  for  its  resort.  On  ascending  these  mountains,  the  traveller 
scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  this  animal,  which,  from  its  peculiarities,  is 
universally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts,  while  to 
those  of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  as  an  animal  from  a  foreign  country. 
In  my  visits  to  the  mounuinous  districts,  I  uniformly  met  with  it;  and, 
as  far  as  the  information  of  the  natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on 
all  the  mountains."* 

Now,  if  asked  to  conjecture  how  the  Mydaus  arrived  at  the  elevated 
regions  of  each  of  these  isolated  mountains,  we  might  say  that,  before 
the  island  was  peopled  by  man,  by  whom  their  numbers  are  now 
thinned,  (hey  may  occasionally  have  multiplied  so  as  to  be  forced  to 
collect  together  and  migrate  :  in  which  case,  notwithstanding  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motions,  some  few  would  succeed  in  reaching  another 
mountain,  some  twenty,  or  even,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  distant ;  for 
although  the  climate  of  the  hot  intervening  plains  would  be  unfavourable 
to  them,  they  might  support  it  for  a  time,  and  would  find  there  abundance 
of  insects  on  which  they  feed.  Volcanic  eruptions,  which,  at  different 
times,  have  covered  the  summits  of  some  of  those  lofty  cones  with  sterile 
sand  and  ashes,  may  have  occasionally  contributed  to  force  on  these 
migrations. 

Drifting  of  animals  on  ice-floes, — The  power  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia to  cross  the  sea  is  very  limited,  and  it  was  before  stated  that  the 
same  species  is  scarcely  ever  common  to  districts  widely  separated  by 
the  ocean.  If  there  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  generally  admit 
of  explanation ;  for  there  are  natural  means  whereby  some  animals  may 
be  floated  across  the  water,  and  the  sea  sometimes  wears  a  passage 
through  a  neck  of  land,  leaving  individuals  of  a  species  on  each  side  of 
the  new  channel.  Polar  bears  are  known  to  have  been  frequently  drifted 
on  the  ice  from  Greenland  to  Iceland :  they  can  also  swim  to  considerable 
distances,  for  Captain  Parry,  on  the  return  of  his  ships  through  Barrow's 
Strait,  met  with  a  bear  swimming  in  the  water  about  midway  between 
the  shores,  which  were  about  forty  miles  apart,  and  where  no  ice  was  in 
sight.t  •*  Near  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,"  observes  Scoresby,  •'  they 
have  been  seen  on  the  ice  in  such  quantities,  that  they  were  compared  to 
flocks  of  sheep  on  a  common ;  and  they  are  often  found  on  field-ice,  above 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  shore."j:  Wolves,  in  the  arctic  regions,  often 
venture  upon  the  ice  near  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon 
young  seals,  which  they  surprise  when  asleep.  When  these  ice-floes 
get  detached,  the  wolves  are  often  carried  out  to  sea;  and  though  some 
may  be  drifted  to  islands  or  continents,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  perish, 

*  Horsfield,  Zoological  Researches  in  Java,  No.  ii.,  from  which  the  figore  is  taken, 
f  Append,  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  years  1819-20. 
t  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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and  .have  been  oAen  heard  in  (his  situation  bpi^rliog  dreadAiUjt  m  the^ 
die  by  famitie.* 

During  the  short  summer  which  Tistts  Melville  Island,  varinaa  pUaUi 
push  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  the  moment  the  snow  is  off  ll»e  ground^ 
and  form  a  carpet  spangled  with  the  most  lively  colours.  The^e  seclutVed 
apots  are  reached  annually  by  herds  of  musk-oxen  and  rein'4leer,  which 
travel  immense  distances  over  dreary  and  desolate  ^regions,  to  graxe  undia- 
iurbcd  on  these  luxuriant  pastures.!  The  rein-deer  often  pass  along  in 
the  same  manner*  by  the  chain  «>f  the  Aleutian  Islands,  fbom  ]3ehrA«g*a 
Straits  io  Kamtschatka,  subsisljing  on  the  ^uoes  found  \fk  th^se  isiaiadii 
duriiig  iheir  passage.]: 

On  floating  ulandi  of  dr^t  vooi^*— Within  the  tropics  there  afe  no 
ice-floes ;  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  that  mode  of  transportation,  tliere 
are  floating  islets  of  ipatted  trees,  which  are  often  borne  along  4hro|igJb 
conaiderable  spaces.  These  are  aometimes  seen  sailing  at  the  distanCjB 
of  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Qanges,  with  livii^ 
trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  Tiie  Amazon,  the  CoagOt  and  tb^ 
Orinoco,  also  produce  tliese  verdant  rafts,  which  are  formed  in  the  wanner 
already  described  when  speaking  of  the  great  raft  of  the  At^hafalaya,  ai^ 
arm  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  natural  bridge  of  timber,  ten  miie/i  long, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide,^  has  existed  for  more  than  forty 
years,  supporting  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  rising  and  sinking  with  thf 
water  which  flows  beneath  Lt.§  I'hat  this  enormous  mass  wiJi  one  day 
break  up  and  send  down  a  multitude  of  floaiing  islands  to  the  Gidf  f)f 
Mexico,  is  the  hope  and  well-founded  expectation  pf  the  inhabitants  of 
Ijouisiana. 

On  these  green  islets  of  the  Mississippi,  observes  Malte-Brui^,  young 
trees  take  root,  and  the  pistia  and  nenuphar  display  their  yellow  flowers ; 
there  serpents,  birds,  and  the  cayman  alligator,  come  to  repose^  and  aU 
are  sometimes  carried  to  the  sea,  and  engulfed  in  its  waters.||    * 

Spix  and  Martius  relate  that,  during  their  travels  in  Brazil,  they  werp 
expoaed  to  great  danger  while  ascending  the  Amazon  in  a  canoe,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  drift-wood  constantly  propelled  against  them  by  th^ 
current;  so  much  soj  that  their  safety  depended  on  the  crew  being  alwayji 
on  the  alert  to  turn  aside  the  trunks  of  trees  with  long  poles.  The  tops 
alone  of  some  trees  appeared  above  water,  others  had  their  roots  attached 
to  them  with  so  much  soil  that  they  might  be  compared  to  floating  isletji. 
On  these,  say  the  travellers,  we  saw  some  very  singular  assemblages  of 
animals,  pursuing  peaceably  their  uncertain  way  in  strange  companion* 

*  Toiton,  ui  a  note  to, Goldsmith*!  Nat.  Hist ,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
t  Supplement  to  Parry's  First  Voyage  of  Dincovery,  p.  189. 
%  Godman's  American  Nat  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  S3. 
§  See  Vol.  I.  p.  183.  ' 

B  system  of  Ge^gnipliyt  set  v.  p.  157. 
Vol..  U— E 
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ship.  On  one  raft  were  several  grave-looking  storks,  perched  by  the  side 
of  a  party  of  monkeys,  who  made  comical  gestures,  and  burst  into  loud 
cries,  on  seeing  the  canoe.  On  another  was  seen  a  number  of  ducks  and 
divers,  sitting  by  a  group  of  squirrels.  Next  came  down,  upon  the  stem 
of  a  large  rotten  cedar-tree,  an  enormous  crocodile,  by  the  side  of  a  tiger- 
cat,  both  animals  regarding  each  other  with  hostility  and  mistrust,  but 
the  saurian  being  evidently  most  at  his  ease,  as  conscious  of  his  superior 
strength.* 

In  a  memoir  lately  published,  a  naval  officer  informs  us,  that,  as  he 
returned  from  China  by  the  eastern  passage,  he  fell  in,  among  the  Moluc- 
cas, with  several  small  floating  islands  of  this  kind,  covered  with  man- 
grove-trees interwoven  with  underwood.  The  trees  and  shrubs  retained 
their  verdure,  receiving  nourishment  from  a  stratum  of  soil  which  formed 
a  white  beach  round  the  margin  of  each  raft,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
washing  of  the  waves  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.t  The  ofecurrence  of  soil 
in  such  situations  may  easily  be  explained  ;  for  all  the  natural  bridges  of 
timber  which  occasionally  connect  the  islands  of  the  Ganges,  Mississippi, 
and  other  rivers,  with  their  banks,  are  exposed  to  floods  of  water,  densely 
charged  with  sediment. 

Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  informs  me,  that,  when  cruizing  in  the  Corni 
wallis'  amidst  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  has  more  than  once  seen,  after 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  called  typhoons,  floating  masses  of  wood,  with 
trees  growing  upon  them ;  and  ships  have  sometimes  been  in  imminent 
peril,  as  oAen  as  these  islands  were  mistaken  for  terra  firma,  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  in  rapid  motion. 

It  18  highly  interesting  to  trace,  in  imagination,  the  effects  of  the  pass- 
age of  these  raAs  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  to  some  archipelago, 
such  as  those  in  the  South  Pacific,  raised  from  the  deep,  in  compara- 
tively modem  times,  by  the  operations  of  tlie  volcano  and  the  earthquake, 
and  the  joint  labours  of  coral  animals  and  testacea.  If  a  storm  arises, 
and  the  frail  vessel  be  wrecked,  still  many  a  bird  and  insect  may  succeed 
in  gaining,  by  flight,  some  island  of  the  newly  formed  group,  while  the 
seeds  and  berries  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  which  fall  into  the  waves,  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  strand.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  deep  be  calm,  and 
the  rafts  are  carried  along  by  a  current,  or  wafted  by  some  slight  breath 
of  air' fanning  the  foliage  of  the  green  trees,  it  may  arrive,  after  a  passage 
of  several  weeks,  at  the  bay  of  an  island,  into  which  its  plants  and 
animals  may  be  poured  out  as  from  an  ark,  and  thus  a  colony  of  several 
hundred  new  species  may  at  once  be  naturalized. 

The  reader  should  be  reminded,  that  I  merely  advert  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  rafls  as  of  extremely  rare  and  accidental  occurrence ;  but  it 


*  Spix  and  Martiiu,  Reise,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1011.  1018. 
t  United  Serrioe  Joamal,  No.  xxxv,  p.  W> 
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may  acoonni,  in  tropical  countries,  for  some  of  the  rare  exoep4i<m8  to 
the  general  law  of  (he  confined  range  of  species. 

Migrations  of  the  ce^acea.— Many  of  the  cetacea,  the  whales  of  the 
northern  seas  for  example,  are  found  to  desert  one  tract  of  the  sea,  and  to 
visit  another  very  distant,  when  they  are  urged  by  want  of  food,  or  dan- 
ger. The  seds  also  retire  from  the  coasts  of  Greenland  in  July,  return 
again  in  September,  and  depart  again  in  March,  to  return  in  June.  They 
proceed  in  great  droves  northwards,  directing  their  course  where  the  sea 
is  most  free  from  ice,  and  are  observed  to  be  extremely  fat  when  they  set 
out  on  this  expedition,  and  very  lean  when  they  come  home  again.* 

Sjpecies  of  the  Mediterranean^  Black  Sea^  and  Caajnan^  identical,'-^ 
•Some  naturalists  have  wondered  that  the  sea-calves,  dolphins,  and  other 
marine  mammalia  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  should  be  iden- 
4ical  with  those  found  in  the  Caspian :  and  among  other  fanciful  theories, 
they  have  suggested  that  they  may  dive  through  subterranean  conduits, 
and  thus  pass  from  one  sea  into  the  other.  But  as  the  occurrence  of 
wolves  and  other  noxious  animals,  on  both  sides  of  the  British  channel, 
was  adduced,  by  Desmarest,  as  one  of  many  arguments  to  prove  thai 
England  and  France  were  once  united ;  so  the  correspondence  of  the 
aquatic  species  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia  with  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  for  which  there  are  abundance  of  inde- 
pendent geological  data,  that  those  seas  were  conneoted  together  by  straits 
at  no  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migraiiona  of  Birdn, 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Birds,  notwithstanding  their  great  locomotive  pow- 
ers, form  no  exception  to  the  general  rules  already  laid  down ;  but,  in 
this  class,  as  in  plants  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  different  groups  of 
species  are  circumscribed  within  definite  limits.  We  find,  for  example, 
one  assemblage  in  the  Brazils,  another  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Central 
Africa,  another  in  India,  and  a  fourth  in  New  Holland.  But  some 
species,  again,  are  so  local,  that  in  the  same  archipelago,  a  single  island 
frequently  contains  a  species  found  in  no  other  spot  on  the  whole  earth ; 
as  is  exemplified  in  some  of  the  parrot  tribes.  In  this  extensive  family, 
which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  the 
American  group  has  not  one  in  common  with  the  African,  nor  either  of 
these  with  the  parrots  of  India.t 

Another  illustration  is  afforded  by  that  minute  and  beautiful  tribe,  the 
humming-birds.    The  whole  of  them  are,  in  the  first  place,  peculiar  to 

«  Krantx,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  cited  by  Goldsmith,  Nat  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 
f  Prichard,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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ihd  tM^  Wifttld ;  but  there,  slUiougli  Home  have  a  eonsiderd»le  range,  ae 
t}ie  TtochUus  JlammifronBj  which  is  coAimm  to  Lima,  the  Island  of  Jaaa 
Feraartde2,  and  the  Strahs  of  Magellan  \^  other  species  are  peculiar  to 
eome  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  in 
ihe  Western  hemisphere.  The  ornithology  of  our  own  country  afibrds  a 
no  less  striktflf;  exempli fication  of  the  same  law ;  for  the  common  grouse 
{Tttrao  Bcotieug)  occurs  nowhere  in  the  known  worid  exeept  in  the 
British  isles. 

Some  species  of  the  vulture  tribe  are  said  to  be  true  cosmopolites;  and 
the  common  wild  goose  {Mnas  anser,  Linn.),  if  we  may  believe  some 
ornithologists,  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  being  met  with  from 
Lapland  to  tite  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  American  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  South 
Carotina.t  An  extraordinary  range  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  nigiit- 
ingale,  which  extends  from  western  Europe  to  Persia,  and  stiti  farther* 
In  a  work  entitled  Specchio  <Joroparativo,j:  by  Charles  Bonaparte,  many 
•apedies  of  birds  are  enumerated  as  oomroon  to  Romo  and  Philadelphia  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  migratory,  but  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
long-eared  owl  (Strix  otus)^  are  permanent  in  both  countries. 

Their  facilities  of  dijffusion.'^iD  parallel  zones  of  the  northern  and 
HOittliem  hemispheres,  a  great  general  correspondence  of  lorn  is  observa- 
ble, both  in  the  aquatic  and  terrestri^  birds ;  but  there  is  rarely  any 
specific  identity :  and  this  phenomenon  is  truly  remarkable,  when  we 
recollect  the  readiness  with  which  some  birds,  not  gifted  with  great  pow- 
ers of  flight,  shift  their  quarters  to  different  regions,  and  the  facility  with 
which  others,  possessing  great  strength  of  wing,  perform  their  aerial 
Voyage.  Some  migrate  periodically  from  high  latitudes,  to  avoid  the 
eold  of  winter,  and  the  accompaniments  of  cold,— scarcity  of  insects  and 
regetable  food ;  others,  it  is  said,  for  some  particular  kinds  of  nutriment 
required  for  rearing  their  young :  for  tliis  purpose,  they  often  traverse 
the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  recross  it  at  other  periods,  with 
equal  security. 

Periodical  migrations,  no  less  regular,  are  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  of 
nany  American  water-fowl,  from  one  part  of  the  tropics  to  another,  in  a 
asone  where  there  is  tiie  same  temperature  througlkout  the  year.  Immense 
lights  of  ducks  leave  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  when  the  increasing 
depth  of  iu  waters  and  the  flooding  of  its  shores  prevent  them  from 
catching  fish,  insects,  and  aquatic  worms.  Tliey  then  betake  themselvea 
to  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amazon,  having  passed  from  the  eighth  and  third 

*  Captain  King,  dwriag  his  late  Burvey,  found  thb  bird  attbe  Stniti  of  MageUao, 
in  the  month  of  May — ^the  depth  of  winter — tucking  the  flowers  of  the  lutgb  species 
of  fuchsia,  then  in  bloom,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  snow. 

t  Bewick*s  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  who  cites  liathiim. 

t  Pisa,  1B27  (not  sold). 
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degrees  of  north  latitude  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  south  latitude^  directing 
their  eourse  south-south-east.  In  September,  when  the  Orinoco  decieases 
and  re-enters  into  ks  channel,  these  birds  return  northwards.* 

The  inseetivorous  swallows  which  visit  our  island  would  perish  duriag 
winter,  if  they  did  not  annually  repair  to  warmer  climes.  It  is  supposed 
that,  in  these  atrial  excursions  the  average  rapidity  of  their  flight  is 
no  less  than  fifty  miles  an  hour;  so  that,  when  aided  by  the  wind,  tliey 
soon  reach  warmer  latitudes.  Spallanzani  calculated  that  the  swallow 
can  fiy  at  the  rate  of  ninety-two  miles  an  hour,  and  conceived  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  swift  might  be  three  times  greater.t  The  rate  of  flight 
of  the  eider  duck  {JSnas  molUinma)  has  been  ascertained  to  be  ninety 
miles  an  hour ;  and  that  of  hawks,  and  several  other  tribes,  to  be  150 
miles. 

When  we  reflect  how  easily  diflerent  species,  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages, 
may  be  each  overtaken  by  gales  and  hurricanes,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  tempest,  be  scattered  at  random  through  various  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vegetar 
tion,  and  the  animal  productions,,  might  be  suited  to  their  wants,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  find  some  species  capriciously  distributed,  and  to  be  some- 
times unable  to  determine  the  native  countries  of  each.  Captain  Smyth 
informs  me,  that,  when  engaged  in  his  survey  of  the  Mediterranean,  he 
encountered  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons*  at  the  distance  of  between  twenty 
and  tliirty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France,  which  bore  along  many  land 
birds  of  various  species,  some  of  which  alighted  on  the  ship,  while  others 
were  thrown  with  violence  against  the  sails.  In  this  manner  islands 
became  tenanted  by  species  of  birds  inhabiting  the  nearest  mainland. 

f 

Geographical  Distribution  and  DiaaeminaHon  of  Reptiles. 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  third  great  class  of  vertebratcd  animals  will 
Buflice  to  show  that  the  plan  of  nature  in  regard  to  their  location  on  the 
globe  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  already  exemplified  in  other  parts  of 
the  organic  creation,  and  has  probably  been  determined  by  similar  causes. 

Hatnialions  of  reptUtB.^^Oi  the  great  saurians,  the  gavials  which  in- 
habit the  Ganges  difler  from  the  cayman  of  America,  or  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile.  The  monitor  of  New  Holland  is  specifically  distinct  from  the 
Indian  species ;  these  latter,  again,  from  the  African,  and  all  from  their 
congeners  in  the*new  world.  So  in  regard  to  snakes ;  we  find  the  boa  of 
America  represented  by  the  python,  a  different  though  nearly  allied  genus 
in  India.  America  is  the  country  of  the  rattlesnake;  Africa,  of  the 
cerastes ;  and  Asia,  of  the  hooded  snake,  or  cobra  di  capelio. 

*  Voy&ge  anx  Regions  EquinozialeSy  tome  vii.  p.  429. 
t  Fleming,  Thil.  Zool.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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There  is  a  legend  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  all  reptiles  from  Ireland  ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  three  species  of  snakes  common  in  Eng- 
land, nor  the  toad,  have  been  observed  there  by  naturalists.  They  have 
our  common  frog,  and  our  water-newt,  and  according  to  Ray  (Quad.  264.), 
the  green  lizard  {Lacerta  viridis),  Schultes  the  botanist  observed,  a  few 
years  since,  in  his  tour  in  England,  that  there  were  two  great  islands  io 
Europe  of  which  the  floras  were  unknown — Sardinia  and  Ireland ;  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  added,  the  fauna  of  the  latter  country-* 

Migrations  of  the  larger  reptiles, — ^The  range  of  the  large  reptiles  is, 
in  general,  quite  as  limited  as  that  of  some  orders  of  the  terrestrial  mam* 
malia.  The  great  saurians  sometimes  cross  a  considerable  tract  in  order 
to  pass  from  one  river  to  another;  but  their  motions  by  land  are  generally 
slower  than  those  of  quadrupeds.  By  water,  however,  they  may  trans- 
port themselves  to  distant  situations  more  easily.  The  larger  alligator  of 
the  Ganges  sometimes  descends  beyond  the  brackish  water  of  the  Delta 
into  the  sea ;  and  in  such  capes  it  might  chance  to  be  drifted  away  by  a 
current,  and  survive  till  it  reached  a  shore  at  some  distance ;  but  such 
casualties  are  probably  very  rare.* 

Turtles  migrate  in  large  droves  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another 
during  the  ovipositing  season.  Dr.  Fleming  mentions,  that  an  individual 
of  the  hawk's  bill  turtle  [Chelonia  imbricata),  so  common  in  the  American 
seas,  has  been  taken  at  Papa  Stour,  one  of  the  West  Zetland  islands  ;t  and, 
according  to  Sibbald,  **  the  same  animal  came  into  Orkney.*'  Another 
was  taken,  in  1774,  in  the  Severn,  according  toTurton.  Two  instances, 
also,  of  the  occurrence  of  the  leathern  tortoise  {C,  coriacea),  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  in  1756,  are  mentioned  by  Borlase.  These  animals  of  more 
southern  seas  can  he  considered  only  as  stragglers  attracted  to  our  shores 
during  uncommonly  warm  seasons  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  or 
carried  by  the  Gulf  stream,  or  driven  by  storms  to  high  latitudes. 

Some  of  the  smaller  reptiles  lays  their  eggs  on  aquatic  plants ;  and  these 
must  often  be  borne  rapidly  by  rivers,  and  conveyed  to  distant  regions  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  dispersion'  of  seeds  before  adverted  to.  But  that 
the  larger  ophidians  may  be  themselves  transported  across  the  seas,  is 
evident  from  the  following  most  interesting  account  of  the  arrival  of  one 
at  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  says  Mr. 
Guilding,  **  that  a  noble  jspecimen  of  the  Boa  constrictor  was  lately  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  currents,  twisted  round  the  trunk  of  a  large  sound  cedar 
tree,  which  had  probably  been  washed  out  of  the  bank  by  the  floods  of 
some  great  South  American  river,  while  its  huge  folds  hung  on  the  branches, 

*  Malte-Brun  says  (Syst.  of  Geog.,  vol.  viii.  p.  193),  that  a  crooodile  is  still  pre- 
served at  Lyons  that  was  taken  from  the  RkonSf  about  two  centuries  ago ;  but  no 
particulars  are  given. 

t  Brit.  Animals,  p.  149 ;  who  cites  Sibbald. 
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as  it  waited  for  its  prey.  The  monster  was  fortanatetj  destroyed  after 
killing  a  few  sheep,  and  his  skeleton  now  hangs  before  me  in  my  study, 
patting  me  in  mind  how  much  reason  I  might  have  had  to  fear  in  my 
future  rambles  through  the  foresU  of  St.  Vincent,  had  this  formidable 
ireptile  been  a  pregnant  female,  and  escaped  to  a  safe  retreat."^ 


CHAPTER    VII, 


LAWS   WHICH   REGULATE   TH^    OEOORAPHICAL   D1STRIB17TI0N   Of 

SPECIES — continued. 

Geographical  dittribution  and  migratiom  of  fish— of  teitacea^-of  zoophytes  (p.  45.) 
— Distribution  of  insects^Migratory  instinots  of  some  species — Certain  types  cba* 
racterize  paitictUar  coantries — ^Tbeir  means  of  dissemination — Qeographical  dis- 
tribution and  diffusion  of  man  (p.  49.) — Speculations  as  to  the  birih-place  of  the 
human  species — Progress  of  human  population— Drifting  of  canoes  to  yast  distances 
— On  the  inyoluntary  influence  of  man  m  extending  the  range  of  many  other 
species  (p.  52.). 

Geographical  DistribiUion  and  Mtgraiions  of  Fish. 

Although  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  arbitrations  of  marine  animals 
than  with  the  groupibg  of  the  terrestrial  species  before  described,  yet  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  their  distribution  is  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws.  The  testimony  borne  by  MM.  P^ron  and  Lesuour  to  this  import- 
ant fact  is  remarkably  strong.  These  eminent  naturalists,  after  collecting 
and  describing  many  thousand  species  of  marine  animals  which  they 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  insist  most  emphatically 
on  their  distinctness  from  those  north  of  the  equator;  and  this  remark 
they  extend  to  animals  of  all  classes,  from  those  of  a  more  simple  to 
those  of  a  more  complex  organization — ^from  the  sponges  and  medusas 
to  the  cetacea.  <*  Among  all  those  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine," 
say  they,  **  with  our  own  eyes,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  has  appeared 
to  us  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  there  is  not  a  single  animal  of 
the  southern  regions  which  is  not  distinguished  by  essential  characters 
from  the  analogous  species  in  the  northern  seas."t 

*  Zool.  Jonm.y  vol.  iii.  p.  406.    Deo.  18S7.  • 

t  Sor  les  Habitations  des  Animaoz  Marins. — ^Ann.  da  Mus.,  torn.  <▼•,  oited  by 
Priohaid,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  toI.  i.  p.  51. 
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The  fish  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  sire  said  Ip  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
the  Mediterranean,  notwithstanding  the  proximity, of  these  seas.  The 
flying-fish  are  found  (some  stragglers  excepted)  only  between  the  tropios; 
in  receding  from  the  line,  they  never  approach  a  higher  latitude  than  the 
fortieth  parallel.  Those  inhabiting^  the  Atlantic  setre  said  to  be  different 
species  from  those  of  the  eastern  ocean.*  The  electric  gymnotus  belongs 
exclusively  to  America ;  the  trembler,  or  SUurua  electricuSf  to  the  rivers 
of  Africa ;  but  the  torpedo,  or  cramp-fiish,  is  said  to  be  dispersed  over  ail 
tropical,  and  many  temperate  seas.t 

All  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  fish  of  passage  which  have  their 
periodical  migrations,  like  some  tribes  of  birds.  The  salmon,  towards 
the  seas.on  of  spawning,  ascends  the  rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  leaping 
up  the  cataracts  which  it  meets  in  its  course,  and  then  retreats  again  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  herring  and  the  haddock,  after  frequenting 
certain  shores,  in  vast  shoals,  for  a  series  of  years,  desert  them  again, 
and  resort  to  other  stations,  followed  by  the  species  which  prey  on  them. 
Eels  are  said  to  descend  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  producing  their 
young,  which  are  seen  returning  into  the  fresh  water  by  myriads, 
extremely  small  in  size,  but  possessing  the  power  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  river,  by  applying  their  slimy 
and  glutinous  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  rocksj  or  the  gates  of  a  lock, 
even  when  dry,  and  so  climbing  over  it.j:  Before  the  year  1800  there 
were  no  eels  in  Lake  Wener,  the  largest  inland  lake  in  Sweden,  which  ' 
discharges  its  waters  by  the  celebrated  cataracts  of  Trolhattan.  But  I 
am  informed  by  Professor  Nilsson  that  since  the  canal  was  opened  uni- 
ting the  river  Gotha  with  the  lake  by  a  series  of  nine  locks,  eanh  of  great 
height,  eels  have  been  observed  in  abundance  in  the  lake,  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  though  they  were  unable  to  ascend  the  falls,  they  have 
made  their  way  by  the  locks,  by  which  in  a  very  short  space  a  difference 
of  level  of  114  feet  is  overcome. 

Gmelin  says«  that  the  anseres  (wild  geese,  ducks,  and  others)  subsist, 
in  their  migrations,  on  the  spawn  of  fish  ;  and  that  oftentimes,  when  they 
void  the  spawn,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  eggs  retain  their  vitality 
unimpaired.§  When  there  are  many  disconnected  fresh-water  lakes  in  a 
mountainous  region,  at  various  elevations,  eacii  remote  from  the  other,  it 
has  often  been  deemed  inconceivable  how  they  could  all  become  stacked 
with  fish  from  one  common  source;  but  it  has  been  snggesled,  that  tlie 
minute  eggs  of  these  animals  may  sometimes  be  entangled  in  the  feathers 
of  water-fowl.  These,  when  they  alight  to  wash  and  plume  themselves 
in  the  water,  may  oAen  unconsciously  contribute  to  propagate  swarms  of 
fish,  which,  in  due  season,  will  supply  them  with  food.    Some  of  the 


*  Malte-Bnm,  vol  L  p.  507.  t  IbH 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1747,  p.  395.  {  Am^.  Aa|d.,  jB^^  7fr 
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water-beetles,  also,  as  the  dytieidsi  are  amphibious*  4nd  in  the  eve^iuf 
quit  their  lakes  and  pools ;  and,  flying  in  the  air,  transport  the  minute 
ova  of  lishes  to  distant  waters.  In  this  manner  some  naturalists  account 
for  the  fry  of  fish  appearing  occasionally  in  small  pools  caused  by  heavy 
rains. 

Geographical  DistrUnUion  and  MxgratUm»  of  Tiu/aeea. 

The  testacea,  of  which  so  great  a  variety  of  species  occurs  iin  the  sea, 
are  a  class  of  animals  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  geologist ;  because 
(heir  remains  are  found  in  strata  of  all  ages,  and  generally  in  a  higher 
state  of  preservation  than  those  of  other  organic  beings.  Climate  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  geographical  distribution  oi  species  in  this  class; 
but  as  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  than  in  the  atmosphere  which  invests  the  land,  the  diflfpsion 
of  many  marine  mollusks  is  extensive. 

CauieM  which  limit  the  extension  of  v^any  species, — Some  forms,  as 
those  of  the  nautili,  voluts,  and  cypraeae,  attain  their  fullest  development 
in  warm  latitudes ;  and  most  of  their  species  are  exclusively  confined  to 
them.  P^ron  and  Lesueur  remark,  that  the  Halliotis  gigantea  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Pbasianella,  diminish  in  size  as  they  follow  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  entirely  disappear 
beyond  them.*  Almost  all  the  species  of  South  American  shells  diflfer 
from  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  same  latitudes ;  and  on  the 
shores  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  peculiar  species  have 
been  obtained.  But  we  are  as  yet  by  no  means  able  to  sketch  out  the 
submarine  provinces  of  shells,  as  the  bqtanist  has  done  those  of  the 
terrestrial,  and  even  of  the  subaqueous  plants.  There  can  be  lltde 
doubt,  however,  that  the  boundaries  in  this  case,  both  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  will  be  found  in  general  well  defined.  The  continuous  lines 
of  continents,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  prevent  a  particular  species 
from  belting  the  globe,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  isothermal 
lines.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  for  example,  cannot 
enter  the  Pacific,  without  passing  round  through  the  inclement  climate  of 
Cape  Horn.  Currents  also  flowing  permanently  in  certain  directions, 
and  the  influx  at  certain  points  of  great  bodies  of  fresh  water,  limit  the 
extensioa  of  many  species.  Those  which  love  deep  water  are  arrested 
by  shoals;  others,  fitted  for  shallow  seas,  cannot  migrate  across 
unfathomable  abysses. 

Great  range  of  some  species, — Some  few  species,  however,  have  an 
immense  range,  as  the  Sanguinolaria  rugosa,  Lamk.,  which  js  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  Bed  Sea,  Trancobar,  the  Chinese  sea,  aad 


*  Ann.  du  Mm.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  zy. 
Vol.  II.— F 
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in  the  island  of  Annaa,  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Cuming.*  The  Cyprssa  monefa,  a  Mediterranean  shelK 
occurs  also  in  South  Africa,  the  Isle  of  France,  the  East  Indies,  in  China* 
the  South  Sea,  and  even  as  far  west  as  Otaheite.  The  Turbo  petrsntt 
inhabits  the  seas  of  England,  Guadaloupe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.t 

The  lanthina  fragUis  has  wandered  into  almost  every  sea,  both  tro- 
pical and  temperate.  This  **  common  oceanic  snail"  derives  its  buoyancy 
from  an  admirably  contrived  float,  which  has  enabled  it  not  only  to  dis- 
perse itself  so  universally,  but  to  become  an  active  agent  in  disseminating 
other  species,  which  attach  themselves,  or  their  ova,  to  its  shell. j: 

It  is  evident  that,  among  the  testacea,  as  in  plants  and  the  higher  order 
of  animals,  there  are  species  which  have  a  power  of  enduring  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  whereas  others  cannot  resist  a  considerable  change 
of  climate.  Among  the  freshwater  motlusks,  and  those  which  breathe 
air,  F^russac  mentions  a  few  instances  of  species  of  almost  universal 
diffusion. 

The  Helix  putris  {SucciJiea  putris.  Lam.),  so  common  in  Europe^ 
where  it  reaches  from  Norway  to  Italy,  is  also  found  in  Egypt,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Tranqiiebar,  and,  it  is  even 
said,  in  the  Marianne  Isles.  As  this  animal  inhabits  constantly  the  bor- 
ders of  pools  and  streams  where  there  is  much  moisture,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  different  water-fowl  have  been  the  agents  of  spreading  some  of 
its  minute  eggs,  which  may  have  been  entangled  in  their  feathers.  Helix 
aspersat  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  larger  land-shells,  is  found  in  South 
America,  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  as  also  in  Cayenne,  and  in  St. 
Helena.  Some  conchologists  have  conjectured  that  it  was  accidentally 
imported  in  some  ship;  fur  it  is  an  eatable  species,  and  these  animals 
are  capable  of  retaining  life  during  long  voyages,  without  air  or  nourish- 
ment. § 

Confined  range  of  others.— Mr.  Lowe,  in  a  memoir  published  in  the 


*  On  the  aothority  of  Dr.  Beck. 

t  F^r.  Art.  G^ogr.  Phjs.  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

t  Mr.  Broderip  possesses  specimens  6f  lanthina  fragUis,  bearing  more  than  one 
species  of  barnacle  (Pentelasmis),  presented  to  him  by  Captain  King  and  Lieutenant 
Graves.  One  of  these  specimens,  taken  alive  by  Captain  King  far  at  sea,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  equator,  is  so  loaded  with  those  cirrhipeds,  and  with  numerous  ova, 
that  all  the  upper  part  of  its  shell  is  invisible. 

§  Four  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  land-shell  (Btdimus)j  from  Valparaiso,  were 
brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Graves,  who  accompanied  Captain  King  in  his 
late  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  had  been  packed  up  in  a  box,  and 
enveloped  in  cotton;  two  for  a  space  of  thirteen,  one  for  seventeen,  and  a  fourth  for 
upwards  of  twenty  months ;  but,  on  being  exposed  by  Mr.  Broderip  to  the  warmth  of 
a  fire  in  London,  and  provided  with  tepid  water  and  leaves,  they  revived,  and  lived 
for  several  months  in  Mr.  Loddiges'  palm-house,  till  accidentally  drowned. 
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Cambridge  Tranfiactions  in  1831,  enumerates  seventy-one  species  of  land 
mollusca,  collected  by  him  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
sixty  of  which  belonged  to  the  genus  Helix  alone,  including  as  sub-genera 
Bulimus  and  Achatina,  and  excluding  Yitrina  and  Clausilia ; — forty-four 
of  these  are  new.  It  is  remarkable,  that  very  few  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  are  common  to  the  neighbouring  archipelago  of  the  Canaries ;  but 
it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that,  of  the  sixty  species  of  the  three  genera 
above-mentioned,  thirty-one  are  natives  of  Porto  Santo;  whereas,  in 
Madeira,  which  contains  ten  times  the  superfiees,  were  found  but  twenty- 
nine.  Of  these  only  four  were  common  to  the  two  islands,  which  are 
separated  by  a  distance  of  only  twelve  leagues ;  and  two  even  of  these 
four  (namely.  Helix  rhodostoma  and  H,  venirosa)  are  species  of  general 
diffusion,  common  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  South  of  Europe.* 

The  con(ined  range  of  these  mollusks  may  easily  be  explained,  if  we 
admit  tliat  species  have  only  one  birth-place ;  and  the  only  problem  to  be 
solved  would  relate  to  the  exceptions — to  account  for  the  dissemination 
of  some  species  throughput  several  islands,  and  the  European  continent. 
May  not  the  eggs,  when  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  undermining  of 
cliffs,  or  blown  by  a  storm  from  the  land,  float  uninjured  to  a  distant 
shore  ? 

TV^eir  mode  of  diffuHon. — Notwithstanding  the  proverbially  slow 
motion  of  snails  and  mollusks  in  general,  and  although  many  aquatic 
species  adhere  constantly  to  the  same  rock  for  their  whole  lives,  they  are 
by  no  means  destitute  of  provision  for  disseminating  themselves  rapidly 
over  a  wide  area.  Some  lay  their  eggs  in  a  sponge-like  nidus,  wherein 
the  young  remain  enveloped  for  a  time  after  their  birth ;  and  this  buoyant 
substance  floats  far  and  wide  as  readily  as  sea- weed.  The  young  of  other 
viviparous  tribes  are  often  borne  along,  entangled  in  sea-weed.  Some- 
times they  are  so  light,  that,  like  grains  of  sand,  they  can  be  easily 
moved  by  currents.  Balani  and  serpulse  are  sometimes  found  adhering  to 
floating  cocoa-nuts,  and  even  to  fragments  of  pumice.  In  rivers  and 
lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  aquatic  univalves  usually  attach  their  eggs  to 
leaves  and  sticks  which  have  fallen  into  the  water,  and  which  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away  during  floods,  from  tributaries  to  the  main  streams,  and 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  same  basins.  Particular  species  may  thus 
migrate  during  one  season  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
any  other  great  river,  to  countries  bordering  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles. 

An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  eggs  will  be  seeii  in 
the  cut  on  page  44  (Fig.  65.}. 


"  Camb.  Phil.  Traat.,  vol.  iv.  1831. 
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Eggs  of  fresh-water  MoUusks. 

Fig  A.    '^ggB  of  Ampnllaria  ovata  (a  flaviatile  species),  fixed  to  a  imall  sprig 

whieh  bad  ftllen  into  the  water. 
Fig.  2.    Eggs  of  Planorbis  albas,  attached  to  a  dead  leaf  lying  nnder  water. 
Fig.  3.    Eggs  of  the  eommon  limneus  (L.  yulgaris,)  adhering  to  a  dead  stick 

under  water. 

The  habit  of  some  testacea  to  adhere  to  floating  wood  is  proved  by 
dieir  fixing  themselves  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance Mytxtua  polymorphua^  previously  known  only  in  the  Danube  and 
Wolga,  has  been  Wought  to  the  Commercial  Docks  in  the  Thames,  and 
to  Hamburgh,  where  the  species  is  now  domiciled. 

A  lobster  {AatctcuB  marinua)  wau  lately  taken  alive  covered  with  living 
muscles  {Myiilua  edulis)  ;*  and  a  large  female  crab  {Cancer  pagurus)^ 
covered  with  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  ephippium,  and  actiniae, 
was  taken  in  April,  1832,  ofif  the  English  coast.  The  oysters,  seven  in 
nunibery  include  individuals  of  six  years*  growth,  and  the  two  largest 
are  four  inches  long  and  three  inches  and  a-half  broad.  Both  the  crab 
and  ihe  oysters  were  seen  alive  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown.t 

From  this  example  we  learn  the  manner  in  which  oysters  may  be  dif- 
fused over  every  part  of  the  sea  where  the  crab  wanders ;  and  if  they  are 
at  liength  carried  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothing  but  fine  mud,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  oyster-bank  may  be  laid  on  the  death  of  the  crab.    In  this 

*  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  of  London. 

t  This  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  observes,  that 
this  crab,  which  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not  have  cast  her  shell  for 
six  years ;  whereas  some  naturalists  have  stated  that  the  species  moults  annually, 
without  limiting  the  moulting  period  to  the  nearly  stages  of  growth  of  the  animal. 
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instance  the  oysters  survived  the  crab  many  days,  and  were  killed  at  last, 
only  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Geographical  DitlfVyution  and  MignUiona  of  Zoopkyiea. 

Zoophytes  are  very  imperfectly  known,  but  there  can  be  Hllle  doubt 
that  each  maritime  region  possesses  species  peculiar  to  itselC  The  mad- 
repores, or  lamelliferous  polyparia,  are  found  in  their  fullest  development 
only  in  the  tropical  seas  of  Polynesia  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and 
this  family  is  represented  only  by  a  few  species  in  our  seas.  Those  even 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  inferior  in  size,  and,  fo^  the  most  part,  different 
from  such  as  inhabit  the  tropics.  P^ron  and  Lesueur,  aAer  studying  the 
Holothuris,  Medusae,  and  other  congeners  of  delicate  and  changeable 
forms,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each  kind  has  its  place  of  residence 
determined  by  the  temperature  necessary  to  support  its  existence.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  found  the  abode  of  Pyrosoma  Atlanlica  to  be  confined 
to  one  particular  region  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  transportation  of  polyps  from  one  part  of 
the  globe  to  another  is  effected.  Many  of  them,  as  in  the  families  Flus- 
tra  and  Sertularia,  attach  themselves  to  sea-weed,  and  are  occasionally 
drifted  along  with  it.  Many  fix  themselves  to  the  shells  of  gasteropods, 
and  are  thus  borne  along  by  them  to  short  distances.  Some  polyps,  like 
the  sea-pens,  float  about  in  the  ocean,  and  are  usually  believed  to  possess 
powers  of  spontaneous  motion,  although  modern  naturalists  are  not  agreed 
upon  this  point.  But  the-  most  frequent  mode  of  transportation  consists 
in  the  buoyancy  of  their  eggs,  or  certain  small  vesicles,  which  are  detach- 
ed, and  are  capable  of  becoming  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  These 
gems,  as  they  are  called,  have  in  many  instances  a  locomotive  power  of 
their  own,  by  which  they  proceed  in  a  determinate  direction  for  several 
days  after  separation  from  the  parent.  They  are  propelled  by  means  of 
numerous  short  threads  or  hairs,  which  are  in  constant  and  rapid  vibration ; 
and,  when  thus  supported  in  the  water,  they  may  be  borne  along  by  cur- 
rents to  a  great  distance. 

That  some  zoophiles  adhere  to  floating  bodies,  is  proved  by  their 
being  found  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  like  certain  testacea  before 
alluded  to. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Insects. 

Before  I  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth  are  shared  out  among  particular  assemblages  of  organic 
beings,  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  insects,  which,  by  their  numbers 

*  Voy.  Aui  Terres  Australes,  tome  i.  p.  492. 
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t 
and  the  variety  of  their  powers  and  instincts,  exert  a  prodigious  influence 

in  the  economy  of  animate  nature.     As  a  large  portion  of  these  minute 

creatures  are  strictly  dependant  for  their  subsistence  on  certain  species  of 

vegetables,  the  entomological  provinces  must  coincide  in  a  considerable 

degree  with  the  botanical. 

All  the  insects,  says  Latrcille,  brought  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
and  China,  whatever  be  their  latitude  and  temperature,  are  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe  and  of  Africa.  The  insects  of  the  United  States,  although 
often  they  approach  very  close  to  our  own,  are  nevertheless  specifically 
distinguishable  by  some  characters.  In  South  America,  the  equinoxial 
lands  of  New  Granada  and  Peru  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Guiana  on  the 
other,  contain  for  the  most  part  distinct  groups;  the  Andes  forming  the 
division,  and  interposing  a  narrow  line  ef  severe  cold  between  climates 
otherwise  very  similar.* 

Migratory  instincts. — The  insects  of  the  United  States,  even  those  of  the 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  Canada,  differ  specifically  from  the  European ; 
while  those  of  Greenland  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  identical  with 
our  own.  Some  insects  are  very  local ;  while  a  few,  on  the  contrary,  are 
common  to  remote  countries,  between  which  the  torrid  zone  and  the 
ocean  intervene.  Thus  our  painted  lady  butterfly  {Vanessa  cardui)  re- 
appears in  New  Holland  and  Japan  with  scarcely  a  varying  streak.t  The 
same  species  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  insects  which  are  universally 
dispersed  over  the  earth,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ; 
and  its  wide  range  is  the  more  interesting,  because  it  seems  explained  by 
its  migratory  instinct,  seconded,  no  doubt,  by  a  capacity,  enjoyed  by  few 
species,  of  enduring  a  great  diversity  of  temperature. 

A  vast  swarm  of  this  species,  forming  a  column  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
broad,  was,  a  few  years  since,  observed  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  they 
traversed  the  country  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to  south,  all  flying 
onwards  in  regular  order,  close  together,  and  not  turning  from  their  course 
on  the  approach  of  other  objects.  Professor  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  observed 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  swarm  of  the  same  species,  also 
directing  their  flight  from  north  to  south,  in  Piedmont,  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  at  night  the  flowers  were  literally  covered  with  them. 
They  had  been  traced  from  Coni,  Raconi,  Susa,  &c.  A  similar  flight  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  is  recorded  by  M.  Louch,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Turin.  The  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
the  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  are  not  gregarious,  but  solitary  from  the 
moment  that  they  are  hatched ;  and  this  instinct  remains  dormant,  while 
generation  after  generation  passes  away,  till  it  suddenly  displays  itself  in 
lull  energy  when  their  numbers  happen  to  be  in  excess. 

*  G^ographia  Gen6rale  des  Inaectei  et  des  Aracfanides.  M^m.  du  Mus.  d'Hist. 
Nat.,  tome  iii. 

f  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
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Not  only  pecoliar  species,  ^ut  certain  types,  disUn^ish  particular 
conntries ;  and  there  are  groups,  observes  Kirby,  which  represent  each 
other  in  distant  regions,  whether  in  their  form,  their  functions,  or  in  both. 
Thus  the  honey  and  wax  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  in  each  case 
prepared  by  bees  congenerous  with  our  common  hive-bee  {^piSf  Latr.) ; 
while  in  America,  this  genus  is  nowhere  indigeneous,  but  is  replaced  by 
Melipona,  Trigona,  and  Euglossa ;  and  in  New  Holland  by  a  still  differ- 
ent, but  undescribed  type.*  The  European  bee  (^pis  meUifica)^  although 
not  a  native  of  the  new  world,  is  now  established,  both  in  North  and 
South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  has  since  overspread  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior, 
buildiug  hives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  **The  Indians,"  says 
Irving,  *'  consider  them  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man  as  the  buffalo 
is  of  the  red  man,  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  It  is  said,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
**  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  frontier,  and  that  they  have  always  been  the  heralds  of  civilization, 
preceding  it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders.  Some  of  the 
ancient  settlers  of  the  west  even  pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when  the 
honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi.! 

As  almost  all  insects  are  winged,  they  can  readily  spread  themselves 
wherever  their  progress  is  not  opposed  by  uncongenial  climates,  or  by 
seas,  mountains,  and  other  physical  impediments ;  and  these  barriers  they 
can  sometimes  surmount  by  abandoning  themselves  to  violent  winds, 
which,  as  I  before  stated,  when  speaking  of  floating  seeds,  may  in  a  few 
hours  carry  them  to  very  considerable  distances.  On  ihe  Andes  some 
sphinxes  and  flies  have  been  observed  by  Humboldt,  at  the  height  of 
10,180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
involuntarily  carried  into  these  regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air.| 

White  mentions  a  remarkable  shower  of  aphides  which  seem  to  have 
emigrated,  with  an  east  wind,  from  the  great  hop  plantations  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  blackened  the  shrubs  and  vegetables  where  they  alighted  at 
Selborne,  spreading  at  the  same  time  in  great  clouds  all  along  the  vale  from 
Farnham  to  Alton.  These  aphides  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  common  lady-bird  (Coccinelia  septcmpunctala),  which 
feed  upon  thera.§ 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Kirby,  that  many  of  the  insects  which  are  occasion- 
ally observed  to  emigrate,  as,  for  instance,  the  libellulae,  coccinellee,  carabi, 
cicadae.  Sic,  are  not  usually  social  insects ;  but  seem  to  congregate,  like 
swallows,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  emigration.  0    Here,  therefore,  we  have 

*  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iv.  p.  497. 

f  Washington  Irying's  Tour  in  the  Prairies,  ch.  ix. 

t  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Regions — Malte-Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  379. 

§  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.   1817.  ||  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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an  example  of  an  instinct  developing  itself  on  certain  rare  emergeneies, 
causing  unsocial  species  to  become  gregarious,  and  to  venture  sometimes 
even  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  armies  of  locusts  which  darken  the  air  in  Africa  and  traverse  the 
globe  from  Turkey  to  our  southern  counties  in  England,  are  well  known 
to  all.  When  the  western  gales  sweep  over  the  Pampas,  they  bear  along 
with  them  myriads  of  insects  of  various  kinds.  As  a  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  species  may  be  thus  diffused,  I  may  mention  that  when  the 
Creole  frigate  was  lying  in  the  outer  roads  off  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1819, 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land,  her  decks  and  rigging  were 
suddenly  covered  with  thousands  of  flies  and  grains  of  sand.  The  sides 
of  the  vessel  had  just  received  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  to  which  the  insects 
adhered  in  such  numbers  as  to  spot  and  disfigure  the  vessel,  and  to  render 
it  necessary  partially  to  renew  the  paint.*  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  was 
obliged  to  repaint  his  vessel,  the  Adventure,  in  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  same  icause.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Malta  to  Tripoli,  when  a 
southern  wind  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  then  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  drove  such  myriads  of  flies  upon  the  fresh  paint,  that  not  the 
smallest  point  was  left  unoccupied  by  insects. 

To  the  southward  of  the  river  Plate,  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  and  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  land,  several  large  dragon-flies  alighted  on  the 
Adventure  frigate,  during  Captain  King's  late  expedition  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  If  the  wind  abates  when  insects  are  thus  crossing  the  sea,  the 
most  delicate  species  are  not  necessarily  drowned ;  for  many  can  repose 
witliout  sinking  on  the  water.  The  slender  long-legged  tipulee  have  been 
seen  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  driven  out  far  from  our  coast, 
and  took  wing  immediately  on  being  approached.t  Exotic  beetles  are 
sometimes  thrown  on  our  shore,  which  revive  after  having  been  long 
drenched  in  salt  water ;  and  the  periodical  appearance  of  some  conspicu« 
ous  butterflies  amongst  us,  after  being  unseen  for  five  or  fifty  years,  has 
been  ascribed »  not  without  probability,  to  the  agency  of  the  winds. 

Inundations  of  rivers,  observes  Kirby,  if  they  happen  at  any  season 
except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  always  carry  down  a  number  of  insects, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  bits  of  stick,  weeds,  &c. ;  so  that  when  the 
waters  subside,  the  entomologist  may  generally  reap  a  plentiful  harvest. 
In  the  dissemination,  moreover,  of  these  minute  beings,  as  in  that  of 
plants,  the  larger  animals  play  their  part.  Insects  are,  in  numberless 
instances,  borne  along  in  the  coats  of  animals,  or  the  feathers  of  birds ; 
and  the  eggs  of  some  species  are  capable,  like  seeds,  of  resisting  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  after  they  are  swallowed  with  herb- 
age, may  be  ejected  again  unharmed  in  the  dung. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Graves,  R.  N.,  for  this  infonnation. 
t  I  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Curtis. 
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Geographical  Diatribuiian  and  Diffurion  of  Man. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  some  observations  on  the  range  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  human  species  over  the  earth,  and  the  influence  of  man  in 
spreading  other  animals  and  plants,  especially  the  terrestrial. 

Many  naturalists  have  amused  themselves  in  speculating  on  the  proba- 
ble birth-place  of  mankind,  the  point  from  which,  if  we  assume  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  descended  from  a  single  pair,  the  tide  of  emigration 
must  originally  have  proceeded.  It  has  been  always  a  favourite  conjec- 
ture, that  this  birth-place  was  situated  within  or  near  the  tropics,  where 
perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  where  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  throughout  the  year.  The  climate  of  these  regions,-  it  has 
been  said,  is  suited  to  a  being  born  without  any  covering,  and  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  arts  of  building  habitations  or  providing  clothes. 

Progress  of  human  population, — "  The  hunter  state,"  it  has  been 
argued,  "which  Montesquieu  placed  the  first,  was  probably  only  the 
second  stage  to  which  mankind  arrived ;  since  so  many  arts  must  have 
been  invented  to  catch  a  salmon,  or  a  deer,  that  society  could  no  longer 
have  been  in  its  infancy  when  they  came  into  use.'**  When  regions 
where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  abound  became  overpeopled, 
men  would  naturally  diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone :  but  a  considerable  time  would  probably  elapse  before 
this  event  took  place ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  a  writer  before  cited  observes, 
that  in  the  interval  before  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers  and  their 
increasing  wants  had  compelled  them  to  emigrate,  some  arts  to  take 
animals  were  invented,  but  far  inferior  to  what  we  see  practised  at  this 
day  among  savages.  As  their  habitations  gradually  advanced  into  the 
temperate  zone,  the  new  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  would  call 
forth  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  invention,  and  the  probability  of  such  inven- 
tions always  rises  with  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the  same 
necessity."! 

A  distinguished  modem  writer,  who  coincides  for  the  most  part  in  the 
views  above  mentioned,  has  introduced  one  of  the  persons  in  his  second 
dialogue  as  objecting  to  the  theory  of  the  human  race  having  gradually 
advanced  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  on  the  ground  that  **  the  first 
man  must  have  inevitably  been  destroyed  by  the  elements  or  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  so  infinitely  his  superiors  in  physical  force."|  He  then 
contends  against  the  difficulty  here  started  by  various  arguments,  all  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  superfluous ;  for,  if  a  philosopher  is  pleased  to 
indulge  in  conjectures  on  this  subject,  why  should  he  not  assign,  as  the 

*  Brand*!  Select  Dissert,  from  the  Ammn.  Acad.,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  t  Ibid. 

t  Sir  H.  Davy,  Consolatioiis  in  Travel,  p.  74. 
Vol.  II — G 
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original  seat  of  man,  some  one  of  those  large  islands  within  the  tropics, 
which  are  as  free  from  large  beasts  of  prey  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  or 
Australia?  Here  man  may  have  remained  for  a  period,  peculiar  to  a  sin- 
gle island,  just  as  some  of  the  large  anthropomorphous  species  are  now 
limited  to  one  island  within  the  tropics.  In  such  a  situation,  the  new- 
bom  race  might  have  lived  in  security,  though  far  more  helpless  than  the 
New  Holland  savages^  and  might  have  found  abundance  of  vegetable 
food.  Colonies  may  afterwards  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  mother 
country,  and  then  the  peopling  of  the  earth  may  have  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  before  alluded  to. 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  the  necessity  of  hunting  acts  as  a  principle 
of  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity  over  a 
country,  until  the  whole  is  covered  with  scattered  settlements.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunting-ground  produce  only 
as  much  food  as  half  an  acre  of  arable  land.  When  the  game  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  exhausted,  and  a  state  of  pasturage  succeeds,  the  several 
hunter  tribes,  being  already  scattered,  may  multiply  in  a  short  time  into 
the  greatest  number  which  the  pastoral  state  is  capable  of  sustaining.  The 
necessity,  says  Brand,  thus  imposed  upon  the  two  savage  states,  of  dis- 
persing themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  affords  a  reason  why, 
at  ft  very  early  period,  the  worst  parts  of  the  earth  may  have  become 
inhabited. 

But  this  reason,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  applicable  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  peopling  of  a  continuous  continent ;  whereas  the  smallest  islands, 
however  remote  from  continents,  have  almost  invariably  been  found 
inhabited  by  man.  St.  Helena,  it  is  true,  afforded  aii  exception ;  for 
when  that  island  was  discovered  in  1501,  it  was  only  inhabited  by  sea- 
fowl,  and  occasionally  by  seals  and  turtles,  and  was  covered  with  a  forest 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  species  peculiar  to  it,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly  created  for  this  remote  and 
insulated  spot* 

Drifting  of  canoes  to  vcut  distances. — But  very  few  of  the  numerous 
coral  islets  and  volcanos  of  the  vast  Pacific,  capable  of  sustaining  a  few 
families  of  men,  have  been  found  untenanted ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whence  and  by  what  means,  if  all  the  members  of  the  great 
human  family  have  had  one  common  source,  could  those  savages  have 
migrated?  Cook,  Forster,  and  others,  have  remarked  that  parties  of 
savages  in  their  canoes  must  often  have  lost  their  way,  and  must  have 
been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain,  deprived 
both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  returning  to  their 
own  country.  Thus  Captain  Cook  found  on  the  island  of  Wateoo  three 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  had  been  driAed  thither  in  a  canoe,  although 

*  Ante,  p.  la. 
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the  distance  between  the  two  isles  is  550  miles.  In  I6969  two  canoes* 
containing  thirty  persons,  who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  thrown  by  oon- 
irary  winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines,  at 
a  distance  of  800  miles.  In  172 1,  two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained 
twenty-four,  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
driAed  from  an  island  called  Farroilep  to  the  island  of  Guaham,  one  of 
the  Marians,  a  distance  of  200  miles.* 

Kotzebue,  when  investigating  the  Coral  Isles  of  Radack,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Caroline  Isles,  became  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Kadu,  who  was  a  native  of  Uiea,  an  isle  1500  miles  distant, 
from  which  he  had  been  drifted  with  a  party.  Kadu  and  three  of  his 
countrymen  one  day  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing  boat,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course ;  they  driAed  about  the  open 
sea  for  eight  months,  according  to  their  reckoning  by  tlie  moon,  making 
a  knot  on  a  cord  at  every  new  moon.  Being  expert  fishermen,  they  sub- 
sisted entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  the  rain  feU,  laid  in 
aa  much  fresh  water  as  they  had  vessels  to  contain  it.  '*  Kadu,*'  says 
Kotzebue,  ^  who  was  the  best  diver,  frequently  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  it  is  well  know  if  that  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  with  a 
cocoa-nut  shell,  with  only  a  small  opening. "t  When  these  unfortunate 
men  reached  the  isles  of  Radack,  every  hope  and  almost  every  feeling 
bad  died  within  them ;  their  sail  had  long  been  destroyed,  their  canoe  had 
long  been  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves,  and  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aur  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  but,  by  the  hospitable  care 
of  those  islanders,  ihey  soon  recovered^  and  were  restored  to  perfect 
health.j: 

Captain  Beechey,  in  his  late  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  fell  in  with  some 
natives  of  the  Coral  Islands,  who  had  in  a  similar  manner  been  carried  to 
a  great  distance  from  their  native  country.  They  had  embarked,  to  the 
number  of  150  souls,  in  three  double  canoes,  from  Ansa,  or  Chain  Island, 
situated  abopt  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite.  They 
were  overtaken  by  the  monsoon,  which  dispersed  the  canoes ;  and  after 
driving  them  about  the  ocean,  left  them  becalmed,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  perished.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  never  heard  of,  but  the 
other  was  drifted  from  one  uninhabited  island  to  another,  at  each  of  which 
the  Toyagers  obtained  a  few  provisions  ;  and  at  length,  after  having  wan- 
dered for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  they  were  found  and  carried  to  their 
home  in  the  Blossom.$ 

•  Malte-Bnin*8  Geography,  yol.  iii.  p.  419. 

t  ChamiMo  statei  that  the  water  which  they  brought  up  wai  cooler,  and,  in  tMr 
dgriruan,  less  nit.  It  ia  difficult  to  conoeive  ita  being  freaber  near  the  bottom,  exoept 
where  aabmarine  apringa  may  happen  to  rise. 

t  Kotzeboe'a  Voyage,  1815—1818.    Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zxvi.  p«  961, 

§  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac*,  in  the  years  1895,  IWf  1637|  1698| 
p.  170. 
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lie  space  traversed  in  some  of  these  instances  was  so  great,  that  simi- 
lar accidents  might  suffice  to  transport  canoes  from  various  parts  of  Africa 
to  the  shores  of  South  America,  or  from  Spain  to  the  Azores,  and  thence 
to  North  America;  so  that  man,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  is  liable 
to  he  scattered  involuntarily  by  the  winds  and  waves  over  the  globe,  in  a 
manner  singularly  analogous  to  that  in  which  many  plants  and  animals 
are  diffused.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  wonder,  that  during  the  ages  re- 
quired for  some  tribes  of  the  human  race  to  attain  that  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  which  empowers  the  navigator  to  cross  the  ocean  in  all  direc- 
tions with  security,  the  whole  earth  should  have  become  the  abode  of 
rude  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers.  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now  cut 
off,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  inhabiting  the  old  or  new  continent, 
or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral  islet  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  expect 
their  descendants,  though  they  should  never  become  more  enlightened 
than  the  South  Sea  Islanders  or  the  Esquimaux,  to  spread  in  the  course 
of  ages  over  the  whole  earth,  difiused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  increase,  in  a  limited  district,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  partly  by  the  accidental  drifting  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to 
distant  snores. 

Involuntary  Ir^himce  of  Man  in  diffusing  Jlnimals  and  Plants. 

Many  of  the  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
influence  of  man  in  spreading  or  in  checking  the  difiusidn  of  plants,  apply 
equally  to  his  relations  with  the  animal  kingdom.  On  a  future  occasion, 
I  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  the  instrumentality  of  our  species  in  naturalizing 
useful  animals  and  plants  in  new  regions,  when  explaining  my  views  of 
the  effects  which  the  spreading  and  increase  of  certain  species'  exert  in 
the  extirpation  of  others.  At  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  involuntary  aid  which  man  lends  to  the  dissemination  of 
species. 

In  the  mammiferous  class  our  influence  is  chiefly  displayed  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  quadrupeds  which  are  serviceable  to  us,  and  in  exter- 
minating or  reducing  the  number  of  those  which  are  noxious. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  unintentionally  promote  the  multiplication  of 
inimical  species,  as  when  we  introduced  the  rat,  which  was  not  indige- 
nous in  the  new  world,  into  all  parts  of  America.  They  have  been  con- 
veyed over  in  ships,  and  now  infest  a  great  multitude  of  islands  and  parts 
of  that  continent  In  like  manner  the  Norway  rat  has  been  imported 
into  England,  where  it  plunders  our  property  in  ships  and  houses. 

Among  birds,  the  house  sparrow  may  be  cited  as  a  species  known  to 
have  extended  its  range  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury itjias  spread  £^ually  over  Asiastic  Russia  towards  the  north  and 
^t,  ^ways  following  Uie  progress  of  cultivation.    It  made  its  first  ap- 
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pearance  on  the  Irtisch  in  Tobolsk,  soon  after  the  Russians  had  ploughed 
the  land.  It  came  in  1785  up  the  Obi  to  Beresow,  and  four  years  after 
to  Naryn,  about  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  farther  east.  In  1710,  it  had 
been  seen  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Lena,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutzk.  In  all  these  places  it  is  now  common,  but  is  not  yet 
found  in  the  uncultivated  regions  of  Kamtschatka»* 

The  great  viper  {Fer  de  lance)^  a  species  no  less  venomous  than  the 
rattle-snake,  which  now  ravages  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  was  accident- 
ally introduced  by  man,  and  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Many  parasitic  insects  which  attack  our  persons,  and  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  our  species,  have  been  carried  into  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  have  as  high  a  claim  as  man  to  an  universal  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

A  great  variety  of  insects  have  been  transported  in  ships  from  one 
country  to  another,  especially  in  warmer  latitudes.  Notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  our  climate,  we  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  cockroach 
{Blatta  orientalis)  from  entering  and  diffusing  itself  in  our  ovens  and 
kneading  troughs,  and  availing  itself  of  the  artificial  warmth  which  we 
afford.  It  is  well  known  also  that  beetles,  and  many  other  kinds  of  ligni- 
perdous  insects,  have  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  timber ;  espe- 
cially several  North  American  species.  '*The  commercial  relations,'* 
says  Malte  Brun,t  *' between  France  and  India,  have  transported  from 
the  latter  country  the  aphis  which  destroys  the  apple-tree,  and  two  sorts 
of  Neuroptera,  the  lucifvga  and  flavicola^  mostly  confined  to  Provence 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in 
the  houses  and  naval  arsenals.*' 

Among  mollusks  we  may  mention  the  Teredo  navalis^  which  is  a  native 
of  equatorial  seas,  but  which,  by  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  was 
transported  to  Holland,  where  it  has  been  most  destructive  to  vessels  and 
piles.  The  same  species  has  also  become  naturalized  in  England,  and 
other  countries  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce.  Bulimus  undalua,  a 
land  species  of  considerable  size,  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  has  been  imported,  adhering  to  tropical  timber,  into  Liverpool ; 
and,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Broderip,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  woods  near 
that  town. 

In  all  these  and  innumerable  other  instances  we  may  regard  the 
involuntary  agency  of  man  as  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  inferior 
animals.  Like  them,  we  unconsciously  contribute  to  extend  or  limit  the 
geographical  range  and  numbers  of  certain  species,  in  obedience  to  gene- 
ral rules  in  the  economy  of  nature,  which  are  for  the  most  part  beyond 
our  control. 

*  Gloger,  Aband.  der  Vogel,  p.  103 ;  Pallas,  Zoog.  RoB8o-A"iat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  1£^- 
t  Syrt.  of  Geog.,  vol.  vUi.  p.  169. 
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THEORIES  RSSPECTUfO  THE   ORIGINAL   INTRODUCTION   OP   SPECIES. 

Proposal  of  an  bypothesifl  on  this  subject— Supposed  centres  or  fooi  of  creation — Why 
distinct  proTinces  of  animals  and  plants  have  not  become  more  blended  together — 
Brocchi's  speculations  on  the  loss  of  species  (p.  57.) — Stations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals — Causes  on  which  they  depend — Stations  of  plants,  how  affected  by  animals 
— Equilibrium  in  the  number  of  species,  how  preserved — Peculiar  efficacy  of  in- 
sects in  this  task  (p.  61.) — Rapidity  with  which  certain  insects  multiply  or  decrease 
in  numbers — Effect  of  omnivorous  animals  in  preservingr  the  equilibrium  of 
species  (p.  65.) — Reciprocal  influence  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  on  each 
other. 

Theory  of  Linnasua. — It  would  be  superfluous  to  examine  the  various 
attempts  which  were  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of 
species  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  the  infancy  of  the  sciences 
of  botany,  zoology,  and  ph^'sical  geography.  The  theories,  or  rather 
conjectures,  then  indulged,  now  stand  refuted  by  a  simple  statement  of 
facts ;  and  if  Linnaeus  were  living  he  would  be  the  first  to  renounce  the 
notions  which  he  promulgated.  For  he  imagined  the  habitable  world  lo 
have  been  for  a  certain  time  limited  to  one  small  tract,  the  only  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  that  was  as  yet  laid  bare  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
primaeval  ocean.  In  this  fertile  spot  be  supposed  the  originals  of  all  the 
species  of  plants  which  exist  on  this  globe  to  have  been  congregated, 
together  with  the  first  ancestors  of  all  animals  and  of  the  human  race. 

**  In  qu&  commod^  hubiiaverint  animalia  omnia,  et  vegetabilia  Iset^  ger- 
minaverint."  In  order  to  accommodate  the  various  habitudes  of  so 
many  creatures,  and  to  provide  a  diversity  of  climate  suited  to  their  seve- 
ral natures,  the  tract  in  which  the  creation  took  place  was  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  in  some  warm  region  of  the  earth,  but  to  have  con- 
tained a  lofty  mountain  range,  on  the  heights  and  in  the  declivities  of 
which  were  to  be  found  all  temperatures  and  every  climate,  from  that  of 
the  torrid  to  that  of  the  frozen  zone.* 

That  there  never  was  a  universal  ocean  since  the  planet  was  inhabited* 
or,  rather,  since  the  oldest  groups  of  strata  yet  known  to  contain  organic 
remains  were  formed,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  terrestrial  plants  in 
all  the  older  formations ;  and  if  this  conclusion  was  not  established,  yet 
no  geologist  could  deny  that,  since  the  first  small  portion  of  the  earth  was 

*  De  terra  habitabili  incremento;  also  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p. 
17,  where  the  hypotheses  of  different  naturalists  are  enumerated. 
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laid  dry,  there  have  been  many  entire  changes  in  the  species  of  plants 
and  animals  inhabiting  the  land. 

But,  without  dwelling  on  the  above  and  other  refuted  theories,  let  us 
inquire  whether  some  hypothesis  cannot  be  substituted  as  simple  as  that 
of  Linnseos,  to  which  the  phenomena  now  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  both  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  may  be  referred.  The 
following  may,  perhaps,  be  reconcileable  with  known  facts : — Each  species 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  single  pair,  or  individual,  where  an  indi- 
vidual was  sufficient,  and  species  may  have  been  created  in  succession  at 
such  times  and  in  such  places  as  to  enable  them  to  multiply  and  endure 
for  an  appointed  period,  and  occupy  an  appointed  space  on  the  globe. 

In  order  to  explain  this  theory,  let  us  suppose  every  living  thing  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  western  hemisphere,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  ocean, 
and  permission  to  be  given  to  man  to  people  this  great  desert,  by  trans- 
porting into  it  animals  and  plants  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  a  strict 
prohibition  being  enforced  against  introducing  two  original  stocks  of  the 
same  species. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  result  of  such  a  mode  of  colonizing 
would  correspond  exactly,  so  far  as  regards  the  grouping  of  animals  and 
plants,  witli  that  now  observed  throughout  the  globe.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  naturalists,  before  they  imported  species  into 
particular  localities,  to  study  attentively  the  climate  and  other  physical 
conditions  of  each  spot.  It  would  be  no  less  requisite  to  introduce  the 
different  species  in  succession,  so  that  each  plant  and  animal  might  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  multiply  before  the  species  destined  to  prey  upon 
it  was  admitted.  Many  herbs  and  shrubs,  for  example,  must  spread  far 
and  wide  before  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the  goat  could  be  allowed  to 
enter,  lest  they  should  devour  and  annihilate  the  original  stocks  of  many 
plants,  and  then  perish  themselves  for  want  of  food.  The  above-men- 
tioned herbivorous  animals  in  their  turn  must  be  permitted  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  pair  of  wolves  or 
lions.  Insects  must  be  allowed  to  swarm  before  the  swallow  could  be 
permitted  to  skim  through  the  air,  and  feast  on  thousands  at  one  repast. 

It  is  evident  that,  however  equally  in  this  case  our  original  slocks  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  land  and  water,  there  would  never- 
theless arise  distinct  botanical  and  zoological  provinces,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  barriers  which  oppose  common  obstacles  to  the 
advance  of  a  variety  of  species.  Thus,  for  example,  almost  all  the 
animals  and  plants  naturalized  by  us,  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  would  be  unable  to  spread  beyond  a  certain  limit,  towards  the 
east,  west,  and  south ;  because  they  would  be  stopped  by  the  ocean,  and 
a  few  of  them  only  would  succeed  in  reaching  the  cooler  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  because  they  woul3  be  incapable  of  bearing  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  through  which  they  must  pass.    In  the  course  of 
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a^es,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  would  arise,  and  some  species  might 
become  common  to  the  temperate  and  polar  regions,  or  both  sides  of  the 
equator ;  for  I  have  before  shown  that  the  powers  of  diffusion  conferred 
on  some  classes  are  very  great.  But  we  might  confidently  predict  that 
these  exceptions  would  never  become  so  numerous  as  to  invalidate  the 
general  rule. 

Some  of  the  plants  and  animals  transplanted  by  us  to  the  coast  of  Chili 
or  Peru  would  never  be  able  to  cross  the  Andes,  so  as  to  reach  the  Eastern 
plains;  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  would  those  first  established  in  the 
Pampas,  or  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  ever  arrive  at 
the  shores  of  ihe  Pacific. 

In  the  ocean  an  analogous  state  of  things  would  prevail ;  for  there, 
also,  climate  would  exert  a  great  influence  in  limiting  the  range  of  species, 
and  the  land  would  stop  the  migrations  of  aquatic  tribes  as  effectually  as 
fhe  sea  arrests  the  dispersion  of  the  terrestrial.  As  certain  birds,  insects, 
and  the  seeds  of  plants  can  never  cross  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds, 
so  currents  form  natural  barriers  to  the  dissemination  of  many  oceanic 
races.  A  line  of  shoals  may  be  as  impassable  to  deep-water  species,  as 
are  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  to  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  plains ; 
while  deep  abysses  may  prove  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  migrations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  shallow  waters. 

Supposed  centres^  or  focU  of  crealion, — It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  one  effect  of  the  introduction  of  single  pairs  of  each  species  must  be 
the  confined  range  of  certain  groups  in  spots,  which,  like  small  islands, 
or  solitary  inland  lakes,  have  few  means  of  interchanging  their  inhabit- 
ants with  adjoining  regions.  Now  this  congregating,  in  a  small  space,  of 
many  peculiar  species,  would  give  an  appearance  of  centres  or  fod  of 
creation,  as  they  have  been  termed,  as  if  there  were  favourite  points 
where  the  creative  energy  has  been  in  greater  action  than  in  others,  and 
where  the  numbers  of  peculiar  organic  beings  have  consequently  become 
more  considerable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  of 
some  botanists,  as  to  the  former  exislence  of  certain  limited  spots  whence 
species  of  plants  have  been  propagated,  radiating,  as  it  were,  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  common  centre.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  these  pheno- 
mena to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  plan  of  nature  before  sug- 
gested, operating  during  the  successive  mutations  of  the  surface,  some  of 
which  the  geologist  can  prove  to  have  taken  place  subsequendy  to  the 
period  when  many  species  now  existing  were  created.  In  order  to  exem- 
plify how  this  arrangement  of  plants  may  have  been  produced,  let  us 
imagine  that,  about  three  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  St.  Helena 
(itself  of  submarine  volcanic  origin),  a  multitude  of  new  islands  had  been 
thrown  up  in  the  surrounding  sea,  and  that  these  had  each  become  clothed 
with  plants  emigrating  from  St.  Helena,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild 
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plants  of  Campania  have  diffosed  themselves  over  Monte  Naovo.  When' 
ever  the  first  botanist  investigated  the  new  archipelago,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  a  diflferent  assemblage  of  plants  in  each  of  the  islands  of 
recent  formation ;  but,  in  St.  Helena  itself,  he  would  meet  with  indivi'* 
duals  of  every  species  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  some^ 
in  addition,  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.,  those  which  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  passage  into  any  one  of  the  surrounding  new-formed  lands.  In 
this  case,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  original  island  was  the  primitive 
(bcos,  or  centre,  of  a  certain  type  of  vegetation ;  whereas,  in  the  sur* 
rounding  islands,  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  species,  yet  all 
belonging  to  the  same  group. 

But  this  peculiar  distribution  of  plants  would  not  warrant  the  conclu* 
sion  that,  in  the  space  occupied  by  St.  Helena,  there  had  been  a  greater 
exertion  of  creative  power  than  in  the  spaces  of  equal  area  occupied  by 
the  new  adjacent  lands,  because,  within  the  period  in  which  St.  Helena 
had  acquired  its  peculiar  vegetation,  each  of  the  spots  supposed  to  be 
subsequently  converted  into  land  may  have  been  the  birth-places  of  a 
great  number  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  which  may  have  had  time  to 
scatter  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  southern  Atlantic. 

Why  distinct  provinces  not  more  blended. — Perhaps  it  may  be  objected 
to  some  parts  of  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning,  that  during  the  lapse  of 
past  ages,  especially  during  many  partial  revolutions  of  the  globe  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  different  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
ought  to  have  become  more  confounded  and  blended  together— that  the 
distribution  of  species  approaches  too  nearly  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  if  animals  and  plants  had  been  introduced  into  the  globe  when 
its  physical  geography  had  dready  assumed  the  features  which  it  Aow 
wears ;  whereas  we  know  that,  in  certain  districts,  considerable  geogra- 
phical changes  have  taken  place  since  species  identical  with  those  now  in 
being  were  created. 

BrocchVs  speculations  on  loss  of  species, ^^These^  and  many  kindred 
topics,  cannot  be  fully  discussed  until  we  have  considered,  not  merely  the 
general  laws  which  may  regulate  the  first  introduction  of  i/^ecies,  but  those 
which  may  limit  their  duration  on  the  earth.  Brocchi,  whose  untimely 
death  in  £gypt  is  deplored  by  all  who  have  the  progress  of  geology  at 
heart,  has  remarked,  when  hazarding  some  interesting  conjectures  respect- 
ing **the  loss  of  species,"  that  a  modern  naturalist  had  no  small  assurance, 
who  declared  *^  that  individuals  alone  were  capable  of  destruction,  and 
that  species  were  so  perpetuated  that  nature  could  not  annihilate  them,  so 
long  as  the  planet  lasted,  or  at  least  that  nothing  less  than  the  shock  of  a 
comet,  or  some  similar  disaster,  could  put  an  end  to  their  existence."* 


*  Necker,  Phytozool.   Philoioph.,  p.  21.    Brocchi,  Conch.  Foss.  Subap.,  tome  i. 
p.  229. 

Vol.  n.— H 
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The  Italian  geologist,  on  the  contrary,  had  satisfied  himself,  that  many 
species  of  testacea,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Mediterranean,  had  be-" 
come  extinct,  although  a  great  number  of  others,  which  had  been  the 
eontemporaries  of  those  lost  races,  still  survived.  He  came  to  theopinionr 
that  about  half  the  species  which  peopled  the  waters  when  the  Subapen^ 
nine  strata  were  deposited  had  gone  out  of  existence  ;  and  in  this  inference 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  far  wrong. 

But,  instead  of  seeking  a  solution  of  this  problem,  like  some  other 
geologists  of  his  time,  in  a  violent  and  general  catastrophe,  Brocchi  en^ 
deavoured  to  imagine  some  regular  and  constant  law  by  which  species 
might  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth  gradually  and  in  succession.^ 
The  death,  he  suggested,  of  a  species  might  depend,  like  that  of  individuals, 
on  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution  conferred  upon  them  at  their  birth; 
and  as  the  longevity  of  the  one  depends  on  a  certain  force  of  vitality, 
which,  after  a  period,  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  so  the  duration  of  the 
other  may  be.  governed  by  the  quantity  of  prolific  power  bestowed  upo» 
the  species,  which,  after  a  season,  may  declii>e  in  energy,  so  that  the 
fecundity  and  multiplication  of  individoals  may  be  gradually  lessened  from 
century  to  century,  **  until  that  fatal  term  arrives  when  liie  embryo,  in* 
capable  of  extending  and  developing  itself,  abandons,  almost  at  the  instant 
of  its  formation,  the  slender  principle  of  life  by  which  it  was  scarcely 
animated, — and  so  all  dies  witli  it." 

Now  we  might  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Italian  natinralist,  as  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  species  one  after  another,  by  the  operation  of  regular 
and  constant  causes,  without  admitting  an  inherent  principle  of  deleriora* 
tion  in  their  physiological  attributes.  We  might  coneeder  *'  that  many 
species  are  on  tl>e  decline,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  cease  to  exist ;"  yet  deem  it  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  organic  beings,  to  believe  that  the  last  individuals  of  each  speciee 
retain  their  prolific  powers  in  their  full  intensity. 

Brocchi  has  himself  speculated  on  the  sliare  which  a  change  of  climate 
may  have  had  in  rendering  the  Mediterranean  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
certain  testacea,  which  still  continued  to  thrive  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  others  which  were  now  only  represented  by  analogous  forms  within  the 
tropics.  He  must  also  have  been  aware  that  other  extrinsic  causes,  suck 
as  the  progress  of  human  population,  or  the  increase  of  some  one  of  the 
inferior  animals,  might  gradually  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  a  particular 
species,  although  its  fecundity  might  renutin  to  the  last  unimpaired.  If, 
therefore,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  there 
are  known  causes  capable  of  bringing  about  the  decline  and  extirpation  of 
species,  it  became  liim  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  full  extent  to  which 
these  might  operate,  before  he  speculated  on  any  catise  of  so  purely  hy* 
pothetical  a  kind  as  **  the  diminution  of  the  prolific  virtue." 

If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  some  wild  plant  had  insensibly 
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dwindled  away  and  died  oat^  as  aometimea  happens  to  cnltivatad  varieties 
propagated  by  cuttings,  even  though  elimate,  soil,  and  every  other  cir* 
^atnatance  ahould  eontinae  identically  the  same— if  any  animal  had 
perished  while  the  physical  condition  of  the  earthy  and  the  number  and 
force  of  its  foes,  with  every  other  extrinsic  cause,  remained  unaltered, 
then  might  we  have  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
creep  on  as  naturally  on  species  as  upon  individuals.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  such  observations,  let  us  turn  to  another  class  of  facts,  and  examine 
attentively  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  stations  of  particular 
animals  and  plants,  and  perhaps  we  shall  discover,  in  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  these  stations  are  exposed,  a  cause  fully  adequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  under  consideration. 

Stuliona  of  plants  and  animals. — Stations  comprehend  all  the  circum« 
stances,  whether  relating  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  world,  which  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  plant  or  animal  can  exist  in  a  given  place  ;  so  that 
if  it  bo  shown  that  stations  can  become  essentially  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  known  causes,  it  will  follow  tliat  species,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  mortal. 

Every  naturalist  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  althongh  in  a  particular 
country,  such  as  Great  Briuin,  there  may  be  more  than  three  thousand 
species  of  plants,  ten  thousand  insects,  and  a  great  variety  in  each  of  the 
other  classes ;  yet  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  hundred,  perhaps  not 
half  that  number,  inhabiting  any  given  locality.  There  may  be  no  want  of 
space  in  the  supposed  tract :  it  may  be  a  large  mountain,  or  an  extensive 
moor,  or  a  great  river-plain,  containing  room  enough  for  individuals  of 
overy  species  in  our  island ;  yet  the  spot  will  be  occupied  by  a  few  to  the 
exclusion  of  many,  and  these  few  are  enabled,  througliout  long  periods, 
to  maintain  their  ground  successfully  against  every  intruder,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  which  species  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  their  power  of 
diffusion,  of  invading  adjacent  territories. 

The  principal  causes  which  enable  a  certain  assemblage  of  plants  thus 
to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  others  depend,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  relations  between  the  physiological  nature  of  each  species,  and  the 
climate,  exposure,  soil,  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  locality. 
Some  plants  live  only  on  rocks,  others  in  meadows,  a  third  class  in  marshes. 
Of  the  latter,  some  delight  in  a  fresh-water  morass,— others  in  salt  marshes, 
where  their  roots  may  copiously  absorb  saline  particles.  Some  prefer  an 
alpine  region  in  a  warm  latitude,  where,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  they 
are  constantly  irrigated  by  the  cool  waters  of  melting  snows.  To  others 
loose  sand,  so  fatal  to  the  generality  of  species,  aflbrds  the  most  proper 
station.  The  Carex  armaria  and  the  Elymus  aretiarius  acquire  their 
full  vigour  on  a  sandy  dune,  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  very  plants 
which  in  a  stiff  clay  would  immediately  stifle  them. 

Where  the  soil  of  a  district  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  favoarable  to  certain  species,  and  agrees  ill  with  every  other, 
the  former  get  ezelusive  possession  of  the  ground,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
heaths,  live  in  societies.  In  like  manner  the  Bog  moss  {Sphagntim 
palustre)  is  folly  developed  in  peaty  swamps,  and  becomes,  like  the 
heath,  in  the  language  of  botanists,  a  social  plant.  Such  monopolies, 
however,  are  not  common,  for  they  are  Checked  by  various  causes.  Not 
only  are  many  species  endowed  with  equal  powers  to  obtain  and  keep 
possession  of  similar  stations,  but  each  plant,  for  reasons  not  fully 
explained  by  the  physiologist,  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  soil 
where  it  has  grown  less  fitted  for  the  support  of  other  individuals  of  its 
own  species,  or  even  other  species,  of  the  same  family.  Yet  the  same 
spot,  so  far  from  being  impoverished,  is  improved,  for  plants  of  another 
family.  Animals  also  interfere  most  actively  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

EquUibrium  in  the  number  of  epeciee^  haw  preserved* — **A1]  the 
plants  of  a  given  country,"  says  De  CandoUe,  in  his  usual  spirited  style, 
"  are  at  war  one  with  another.  The  first  which  establish  themselves  by 
chance  in  a  particular  spot  tend,  by  the  mere  occupancy  of  space,  to 
exclude  other  spcoies-^the  greater  choke  the  smaller ;  the  longest  livers 
replace  those  which  last  for  a  shorter  period ;  the  more  prolific  gradually 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  ground,  which  species  multiplying  more 
slowly  would  otherwise  fill." 

In  this  continual  strife,  it  is  not  always  the  resources  of  the  plant 
itself  which  enable  it  to  maintain  or  extend  its  ground.  Its  success 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  number  of  its  foes  or  allies,  among 
the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  same  region.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  herb  which  loves  the  shade  may  multiply,  if  some  tree  with  spreading 
boughs  and  dense  foliage  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood.  Another, 
which,  if  unassisted,  would  be  overpowered  by  the  rank  growth  of  some 
hardy  competitor,  is  secure ;  because  its  leaves  are  unpalatable  to  cattle, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  annually  crop  down  its  antagonist,  and  rarely 
sufiTer  it  to  ripen  its  seed. 

Oftentimes  we  see  some  herb  which  has  flowered  in  the  midst  of  a 
thorny  shrub,  when  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
.  open  fields  around,  are  eaten  down,  and  cannot  bring  Uieir  seed  to 
maturity.  In  this  case,  the  shrub  has  lent  his  armour  of  spines  and 
prickles  to  protect  the  defenceless  herb  against  the  mouths  of  the  cattle; 
and  thus  a  few  individuals  which  occupied,  perhaps,  tlie  most  unfavoura- 
ble station  in  regard  to  exposure,  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  may, 
nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  an  ally,  become  the  principal  source  whereby 
the  winds  are  supplied  with  seeds  which  perpetuate  the  species  through- 
out the  surrounding  tract. 

In  the  above  example  we  see  one  plant  shielding  another  from  the 
attacks  of  animals ;  but  instances  are,  perhaps,  still  more  numerous. 
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where  some  animal  defends  a  plant  against  the  enmity  of  some  other 
subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Scarcely  any  beast,  observes  a  Swedish  naturalist,  will  touch  the  net- 
tle, but  fifty  different  kinds  of  insects  are  fed  by  it.*  Some  of  these 
seize  upon  the  root,  others  upon  the  stem ;  some  eat  the  leaves  ;  others 
devour  the  seeds  and  flowers :  but  for  this  multitude  of  enemies,  the  net- 
tle would  annihilate  a  great  number  of  plants.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  in  his 
Tour  in  Scania,  that  goats  were  turned  into  an  island  which  abounded 
with  the  Agro8li8  arundinacea^  where  they  perished  by  famine;  but 
horses  which  followed  them  grew  fat  on  the  same  plant.  The  goat,  also, 
he  says,  thrives  on  the  meadow-sweet,  and  water-hemlock,  plants  which 
are  injurious  to  cattle.t 

Agency  of  insects. — Every  plant,  observes  Wilcke,  has  its  proper 
insect  allotted  to  it  to  curb  its  luxuriancy,  and  to  prevent  it  from  multi- 
plying to  the  exclusion  of  others.  "  Thus  grass  in  meadows  sometimes 
flourishes  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants ;  here  the  Phalsna  graminis 
{Bombyx  gram.)j  with  her  numerous  progeny,  find  a  well-spread  table ; 
they  multiply  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  farmer  for  some  years 
laments  the  failure  of  his  crop;  but,  the  grass  being  consumed,  the  moths 
die  with  hunger,  or  remove  to  another  place.  Now  the  quantity  of  grass 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  other  plants,  which  were  before  choked  by 
it,  spring  up,  and  the  ground  becomes  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  flowers.  Had  not  Nature  given  a  commission  to  this 
minister  for  that  purpose,  the  grass  would  destroy  a  great  number  oTspe- 
cies  of  vegetables,  of«  which  the  equilibrium  is  now  keptup.*^} 

In  the  above  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  ravages  committed  in 
1740  and  the  two  following  years  in  many  provinces  in  Sweden,  by  a 
most  destructive  insect.  The  same  moth  is  said  never  to  touch  the  fox- 
tail grass,  so  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a  most  active  ally  and  benefactor 
of  that  species,  and  as  peculiarly  instrumental  in  preserving  it  in  its  pre- 
sent abundance.§  A  discovery  of  Rolauder,  cited  in  the  treatise  of 
Wilcke  above  mentioned,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  checks  and 
counter-checks  which  Nature  has  appointed  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  among  species.  *«The  Phalaena  strobilella  has  the  fir  cone 
assigned  to  it  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  ;  the  young  caterpillars  coming  out 
of  the  shell  consume  the  cone  and  superfluous  seed ;  but,  lest  the  destruc- 
tion, should  be  too  general,  the  Ichneumon  strobilells  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar,  inserting  its  long  tail  in  the  openings  of  the  cone  till  it  touches 
the  included  insect,  for  its  body  is  too  large  to  enter.  Thus  it  fixes  its 
minute  egg  upon  the  caterpillar,  which  being  hatched  destroys  it."|| 


•  AmoBn.  Acad.  vol.  vi.  p.  17.  §  12.  1  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  409. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p  17.  §  11, 12.  §  Kirby  and  Spcnce,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

II  AmcBn.  Aciad.,vol.  vi.  §  14. 
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EntomologiBU  enomerate  many  parallel  cases  where  insects,  appro- 
priated to  certain  plants,  are  kept  down  by  other  insecto,  and  these  again 
by  parasites  expressly  appointed  to  prey  on  them.*  Few,  perhaps,  are 
in  the  habit  of  duly  appreciating  the  extent  to  which  insects  are  active  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  species  among  plants,  and  thus  regulating  indi- 
rectly the  relative  numbers  of  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  terrestrial 
animals. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  agency  consists  in  their  power  of  suddenly 
multiplying  their  numbers  to  a  degree  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
in  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  in  any  of  the  larger  animals,  and  then  as 
instantaneously  relapsing,  without  the  intervention  of  any  violent  disturb- 
ing  cause,  into  their  former  insignificance. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  employing,  on  different  but  rare  occasions,  a  power 
of  many  hundred  horses,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  all  these 
animals  at  great  cost  in  the  intervals  when  their  services  were  not 
required,  we  should  greatly  admire  the  invention  of.  a  machine,  such  as 
the  steam-engine,  which  was  capable  at  any  moment  of  exerting  the  same 
degree  of  strength  without  any  consumption  of  food  during  periods  of 
inaction.  The  same  kind  of  admiration  is  strongly  excited  when  we  con- 
template the  powers  of  insect  life,  in  the  creation  of  which  nature  has 
been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty  number  of  minute  individuals,  to  be  detected 
only  by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  to 
give  birth  to  myriads,  which  may  repress  any  degree  of  monoply  in 
another  species,  or  remove  nuisances,  such  as  dead  carcasses,  which 
might  taint  the  air.  But  no  sooner  has  the  destroying  commission  been 
executed  than  the  gigantic  power  becomes  dormant— «ach  of  the  mighty 
host  soon  reaches  the  term  of  its  transient  existence,  and  the  season 
arrives  when  the  whole  species  passes  naturally  into  the  egg^  and  thence 
.into  the  larva  and  pupa  state.  In  this  defenceless  condition  it  may  be 
destroyed  either  by  the  elements,  or  by  the  augmentation  of  some  of  its 
numerous  foes,  which  may  prey  upon  it  in  these  stages  of  its  transforma- 
tion ;  or  it  often  happens  that  in  the  following  year  the  season  proves 
unfavourable  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  or  the  development  of  the  pupas. 

Thus  the  swarming  myriads  depart  which  may  have  covered  the  vege- 
tation like  the  aphides,  or  darkened  the  air  like  locusts.  In  almost  every 
season  there  are  some  species  which  in  this  manner  put  forth  their 
strength,  and  then,  like  Milton's  spirits,  which  thronged  the  spacious 
hall,  **  reduce  to  smallest  forms  their  shapes  immense"—- 


So  thick  the  aery  crowd 


Swarmed  and  were  stiaitened ;  till|  the  signal  given. 
Behold  a  wonder  !  they  but  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs. 


Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iy.  p.  218. 
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A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  this  force  operates. 
It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  coantless  species  of  the  insect  creation, 
some  feed  on  animal,  others  on  vegetable  matter ;  and,  upon  considering 
a  catalogue  of  eight  thousand  British  insects  and  arachnids,  Mr.  Kirby 
found  that  these  two  divisions  were  nearly  a  counterpoise  to  each  other, 
the  carnivorous  being  somewhat  preponderant.  There  are  also  distinct 
species,  some  appointed  to  consume  living,  others  dead  or  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  One  female,  of  Musca  carnaria^  will  give 
birth  to  twenty  thousand  young ;  and  the  larvse  of  many  flesh-flies  devour 
so  much  food  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  grow  so  quickly,  as  to  increase 
their  weight  two  hundred-fold !  In  five  days  after  being  hatched  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  and  size,  so  that  there  was  ground,  says  Kirby, 
for  the  assertion  of  Linuieus,  that  three  flies  of  M.  vomitoria  could  devour 
a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion  ;*  and  another  Swedish  naturalist 
remarks,  that  so  great  are  the  powers  of  propagation  of  a  single  species 
even  of  the  smallest  insects,  that  each  can  commit,  when  required,  more 
ravages  than  the  elephantt 

Next  to  locusts,  the  aphides,  perhaps,  exert  the  greatest  power  over  the 
vegetable  world,  and,  like  them,  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  darken 
the  air.  The  multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  without  parallel, 
and  almost  every  plant  has  its  peculiar  species.  Reaumur  has  proved 
that  in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,000,000 
descendants ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty 
generations.}  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that,  as  among  caterpillars  we  find 
some  that  are  constantly  and  unalterably  attached  to  one  or  more  particu- 
lar species  of  plants,  and  others  that  feed  indiscriminately  on  most  sorts 
of  herbage,  so  It  is  precisely  with  the  aphides  :  some  are  particular, 
others  more  general,  feeders ;  Mid  as  they  resemble  other  insects  in  this 
respect,  so  tliey  do  also  in  being  more  abundant  in  some  years  than  in 
others.§  In  1703  they  were  the  chief,  and  in  1798  the  sole,  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  hops.  In  1794,  a  season  almost  unparalleled  for  drought, 
the  hop  was  perfectly  free  from  them  ;  while  peas  and  beans,  especially 
the  former,  suffered  very  much  from  their  depredations. 

The  ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  some  of  our  smaller  moths  afibrd  a 
good  illustration  of  the  temporary  increase  of  a  species.  The  oak-trees 
of  a  considerable  wood  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  as  bare  as  in 
winter,  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  greeu  moth  {Tortrix  viridana), 
which  has  been  observed  the  year  following  not  to  abound. |j  The  silver 
Y  moth  {Pluna  gamma^)  although  one  of  our  common  species,  is  not 
dreaded  by  us  for  its  devastations ;  but  legions  of  their  caterpillars  have 
at  times  created  alarm  in  France,  as  in  1735.     Reaumur  observes  that  the 

*  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  f  Wilcke,  Amoen.  Acad.,  chap.  H. 

X  KLrby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  §  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  vi. 

II  Lib.  Ent.  Know.,  Insect  Trans.,  p.  203.    See  Haworth,  L|p. 
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female  moth  lays  about  four  hundred  eggs ;  so  that  if  twenty  caterpillara 
were  distributed  in  a  garden,  and  all  lived  through  the  winter  and  became 
moths  in  the  succeeding  May,  the  eggs  laid  by  these,  if  half  of  them  were 
female  and  all  fertile,  would  in  the  next  generation  produce  800,000 
caterpillars.*  A  modern  writer,  therefore,  justly  observes  that,  did  not 
Providence  put  causes  in  operation  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds,  the 
caterpillars  of  this  moth  alone,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  thou- 
sand other  British  species,  might  soon  destroy  more  than  half  of  our 
vegetation  .t 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  ant  most  destructive  to  the 
sugar-cane  {Fbrmica  saccharivortt)^  appeared  in  such  infinite  hosts  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable. 
Their  numbers  were  incredible.  The  plantations  and  roads  were  filled 
with  them  ;  many  domestic  quadrupeds,  together  with  rats,  mice,  and 
reptiles,  and  even  birds,  perished  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  It  was 
not  till  1780  that  they  were  at  length  annihilated  by  torrents  of  rain  which 
accompanied  a  dreadful  hurricane.^ 

Devastations  caused  by  locusts, — We  may  conclude  by  mentioning 
some  instances  of  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  various  countries.  Among 
other  parts  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica  has  been  at  different  periods  infested  by 
myriads  of  these  creatures,  which  have  consumed  nearly  every  green 
thing.  The  effect  of  the  havoc  committed  by  them  may  be  estimated  by 
the  famine  they  occaJsioned.  St.  Augustin  mentions  a  plague  of  this 
kind  in  Africa  which  destroyed  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa  alone,  and  many  more  upon  the 
territories  bordering  upon  the  sea.  It  is  also  related,  that  in  the  year 
501  an  infinite  army  of  locusts  migrated  from  Africa  into  Italy  ;  and,  after 
grievously  ravaging  the  country,  were  cast  into  the  sea,  when  there  arose 
a  pestilence  from  liieir  stench  which  carried  off  nearly  a  million  of  men 
and  beasts. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  also,  in  1478,  more  than  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine  occasioned  by  this  scourge ; 
and  other  instances  are  recorded  of  their  devastations  in  France,  Spain^ 
Italy,  Germany,  &c.  In  different  parts  of  Russia  also,  Hungary,  and 
Poland, — in  Arabia  and  India,  and  other  countries, — their  visitations  have 
been  periodically  experienced.  Although  they  have  a  preference  for  cer- 
tain plants,  yet,  when  these  are  consumed,  they  will  attack  almost  all  the 
remainder.  In  the  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  locusts,  the  statements 
which  appear  most  marvellous  relate  to  the  prodigious  mass  of  matter 
which  encumbers  the  sea  wherever  they  are  blown  into  it,  and  the  pesti- 
lence arising  from  its  putrefaction.     Their  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have 

*  Reaumur,  ii.  337.  t  Lib.  Ent.  Know.,  Insect  Trans.,  p.  212. 

t  Kirby  and  Spence,  yol.  i.  p.  183.    Castle,  Phil.  Trans.,  zxx.  346. 
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been,  in  some  places,  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet, 
in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania ;  and  when,  in  southern  Africa,  they 
were  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed,  says  Bar* 
row,  along  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high.*  But 
when  we  consider  that  forests  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  earUi 
of  its  green  garment,  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  volume  of  animal  matter  produced  may  equal  that  of  great 
herds  of  quadrupeds  and  flights  of  large  birds  suddenly  precipitated  into 
the  sea. 

The  occurrence  of  such  events  at  certain  intervals,  in  hot  countries, 
like  the  severe  winters  and  damp  summers  returning  after  a  series  of 
years  in  the  temperate  zone,  affect  the  proportional  numbers  of  almost  ail 
classes  of  animals  and  plants,  and  are  probably  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
many  which  would  otherwise  thrive  there ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
most  be  favourable  to  certain  species  which,  if  deprived  of  such  aid,  might 
not  maintain  their  ground. 

Although  it  may  usually  be  remarked  that  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  some  one  species  is  immediately  followed  and  checked  by  the  multi- 
plication of  another,  yet  this  does  not  always  happen;  partly  because 
many  species  feed  in  common  on  the  same  kinds  of  food,  and  partly  be- 
cause many  kinds  of  food  are  often  consumed  indifferently  by  one  and  the 
same  species.  In  the  former  case,  where  a  variety  of  different  animals 
have  precisely  the  same  taste,  as,  for  example,  when  many  insectivorous 
birds  and  reptiles  devour  alike  some  particular  fly  er  beetle,  the  unusual 
numbers  of  these  insects  may  cause  only  a  slight  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble augmentation  of  each  of  these  species  of  bird  and  reptile.  In  the 
other  instance,  where  one  animal  preys  on  others  of  almost  every  class, 
as,  for  example,  where  our  English  buzzard  devour  not  only  small  quad- 
rupeds, as  rabbits  and  field-mice,  but  also  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  insects, 
the  profusion  of  any  one  of  these  last  may  cause  all  such  general  feeders 
to  subsist  more  exclusively  upon  the  species  thus  in  excess,  by  which 
means  the  balance  may  be  restored. 

Agency  of  omnivorous  afitfiia&.-— The  number  of  species  which  axe 
nearly  omnivorous  is  considerable ;  and  although  every  animal  has,  per- 
haps, a  predilection  for  some  one  description  of  food  rather  than  another, 
yet  some  are  not  even  confined  to  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
organic  world.  Thus,  when  the  racoon  of  the  West  Indies  can  procure 
neither  fowls,  fish,  snails,  nor  insects,  it  will  attock  the  sugarnsanes,  and 
devour  various  kinds  of  grain.  The  civits,  when  animal  food  is  scarce, 
maintain  themselves  on  fruits  and  roots. 

Numerous  birds,  which  feed  indiscriminately  on  insects  and  plants,  are 
perhaps  more  instrumental  than  any  other  of  the  terrestrial  tribes  in  pre- 

•  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  257.    Kirby  and  Spenoe,  voL  i.  p  315- 
Vol.  II.— I 
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•drring  a  eonslant  equilibriiifii  between  the  relatiTe  nvmbers  of  different 
olaMee  of  animals  and  vegetables.  If  the  insects  become  very  numerous, 
and  devour  the  plants,  these  birds  will  immediately  derive  a  larger  portion 
of  their  subsistence  from  insects,  just  as  the  Arabians,  Syrians  and  Hot* 
tentots  feed  on  locusts,  when  the  locusts  devour  their  crops. 

Redproeal  influente  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species.'-^The  intimate 
relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  those  of  the  land,  aifd  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  each  on  the  relative  number  of  species,  must  not  be 
overlooked  amongst  the  complicated  causes  which  determine  the  exist* 
eoce  of  animals  and  plants  in  certain  regions.  A  large  portion  of  the 
amphibious  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  prey  partly  on  aquatic  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  part  on  terrestrial ;  and  a  deficiency  of  one  kind  of  prey 
causes  them  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  other.  The  voracity  of 
certain  insects,  as  the  dragon-fly,  for  example,  is  confined  to  the  water 
during  one  stage  of  their  transformations,  and  in  their  perfect  state  to  the 
air.  Innumerable  water-birds,  both  of  rivers  and  seas,  derive  in  like 
manner  their  food  indifferently  from  either  element ;  so  that  the  abnn* 
dance  or  scarcity  of  prey  in  one  induces  them  either  to  forsake  or  more 
constantly  to  hunt  the  other.  Thus  an  intimate  connexion  betweea  the 
state  of  the  animate  creation  in  a  lake  or  river,  and  in  the  adjoining  dry 
land,  is  maintained ;  or  between  a  continent,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  ocean.  It  is  well  known  that  many  birds  migrate,  during  stormy 
seasons,  from  the  sea-sliore  into  the  interior,  in  search  of  food ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  urged  by  like  wants,  forsake  their  inland  haunts, 
and. live  on  substances  rejected  by  the  tide. 

The  migration  of  fish  into  rivers  during  the  spawning  season  supplies 
another  link  of  the  same  kind.  Suppose  the  salmon  to  be  reduced  in 
numbers  by  some  marine  foes,  as  by  seals  and  grampuses,  the  conse- 
quence must  often  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  otters  at  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  inland  will  be  lessened  in  number  from 
the  scarcity  of  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  dearth  of  food  for 
the  young  fry  of  the  salmon  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  so  that  few  return  U> 
the  sea,  the  sand  eels  and  other  marine  species,  which  are  usually  kepi 
down  by  the  salmon,  will  swarm  in  greater  profusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  a  greater  number  of  tllustrations  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  stations  of  different  plants  and  animals  depend  on 
a  great  complication  of  circumstances^ — on  an  immense  variety  of  rela* 
tions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds.  Every  plant 
requires  a  oertoin  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions,  and  often  the  aid  of 
many  animals,  in  order  to  maintain  its  ground.  Many  animals  feed  on 
certain  plants,  being  often  restricted  to  a  small  number,  and  sometimes  ta 
one  only ;  other  members  of  ibe  animal  kingdom  feed  on  plant*eating 
species,  and  thus  become  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  the  stations  noi 
only  of  their  prey,  but  of  tlie  plants  consumed  by  them* 
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Havjflf  duly  reflected  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  mivtoal  relatione 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  we  may  next 
proceed  to  examine  the  results  which  way  be  anticipated  from  the  flic* 
tuations  now  continually  in  progress  in  the  state  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  la  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  living  productions. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  CIRCt7HSTAN€SS  WHICH  CONSTITUTS  THB  ffTATlONS  Ot  AKtHAtS  AKT 

CHANGfiABLB. 

£iteiisioo  of  the  ruige  of  one  species  alters  the  oondition  of  bmbj  othere^The  Aist 
appearance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  chief  disturbance — Changes  known  to 
have  resulted  from  the  advance  of  human  population  (p.  71.) — Whether  man 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth — Indigenous  quadrupeds  and  birds 
extirpated  in  Great  Britain — Eztinctbn  of  the  Dodo  (p.  74.)~Rapid  pMpagAtion 
of  domestic  qumdmpeds  in  Anierica.^-Power  of  exterauaating  species  oo  pmraga- 
tive  of  man  (p.  78.)-*Uoaclading  remarks. 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  depend  not  merely 
on  the  influence  of  external  agents  in  the  inanimate  worlds  and  the  rela- 
tions of  that  influence  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  each  species,  but  also 
on  the  atate  of  the  contemporary  iiTlog  beings  which  inhabit  the  same 
part  of  the  globe.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
certain  species  in  a  given  place,  or  of  its  thriving  more  or  less  therein,  is 
determined  not  merely  by  temperature,  humidity,  soil,  elevation,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  like  kind ;  but  also  by  the  existence  or  non« 
existence,  the  abundance  or  scarcity,  of  a  particular  assemblage  of  other 
plants  and  animals  in  the  same  region^ 

If  it  be  shown  that  both  these  classes  of  circumstances,  whether  rela- 
ting to  the  animate  or  inanimate  creation,  are  perpetually  changing^  it 
will  follow  that  species  are  subject  to  incessant  vicissitudes ;  and  if  the 
result  of  these  mutations,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  so  great  as  materially 
to  afl*ect  the  general  condition  of  staliona^  it  will  follow  that  the  successive 
destruction  of  species  must  now  be  part  of  the  regular  and  constant  order 
i>f  nature. 

Extennon  of  the  range  ofont  spedei  alters  the  condUion  of  ii/Aers*— ^ 
It  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  consider  the  efiecu  which  every  esienaion 
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of  the  numbera  or  geographical  range  of  one  species  moat  produce  on  the 
condition  of  others  inhabiting  the  same  regions.  When  the  necessary 
consequences  of  such  extensions  have  been  fully  explained,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  important  influence  which  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  may  exert  on  the  condi- 
tion of  organic  beings. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  when  any  region  is  stocked  with  as 
great  a  variety  of  animals  and  plants  as  the  productive  powers  of  that 
region  will  enable  it  to  support,  the  addition  of  any  new  species,  or  the 
permanent  numerical  increase  of  one  previously  established,  must  always 
be  attended  either  by  the  local  extermination  or  the  numerical  decrease  of 
some  other  species. 

There  may  undoubtedly  be  considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  equilibrium  may  be  again  restored  without  any  permanent  altera- 
tion ;  for,  in  particular  seasons,  a  greater  supply  of  heat,  humidity,  or 
other  causes,  may  augment  the  total  quantity  of  vegetable  produce,  in 
which  case  all  the  animals  subsisting  on  vegetable  food,  and  others  which 
prey  on  them,  may  multiply  without  any  one  species  giving  way :  but 
whilst  the  aggregate  quantity  of  vegetable  produce  remains  unaltered, 
the  progressive  increase  of  one  animal  or  plant  implies  the  decline  of 
another. 

All  agriculturists  and  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  when 
weeds  intrude  themselves  into  the  space  appropriated  to  cultivated 
species,  the  latter  are  starved  in  their  growth  or  stifled.  If  we  abandon 
for  a  short  time  a  field  or  garden,  a  host  of  indigenous  plants, 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fbmitorj, 

pour  in  and  obtain  the  mastery,  extirpating  the  exotics,  or  putting  an  end 
to  the  monopoly  of  some  native  plants. 

If  we  inclose  a  park,  and  stock  it  with  as  many  deer  as  the  herbage 
will  support,  we  cannot  add  sheep  without  lessening  the  number  of  the 
deer ;  nor  can  other  herbivorous  species  be  subsequently  introduced,  unless 
the  individuals  of  each  species  in  the  park  become  fewer  in  proportion. 

So,  if  there  be  an  island  where  leopards  are  the  only  beasts  of  prey, 
and  the  lion,  tiger,  and  hyaena  afterwards  enter,  the  leopards,  if  they 
stand  their  ground,  will  be  reduced  in  numl^er.  If  the  locusts  then  arrive 
and  swarm  greatly,  this  may  deprive  a  larger  number  of  plant-eating 
animals  of  their  food,  and  thereby  cause  a  famine,  not  only  among  them, 
but  among  the  beasts  of  prey ;  certain  species,  perhaps,  which  had  the 
weakest  footing  in  the  island  may  thus  be  annihilated. 

We  have  seen  how  many  distinct  geographical  provinces  there  are  of 

,  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species,  and  how  great  are  the  powers  of  migration 

conferred  on  different  classes,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  one  region  may 
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be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  invade  another,  and  do  actually  so  migrate 
and  diffuse  themselves  over  new  countries.  Now,  although  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  animate  creation  dates  from  so  recent  a  period, 
that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  advance  or  decline  of  any  animal  or  plant, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  Influence  of  man  has  intervened ;  yet  we 
can  easily  conceive  what  must  happen  when  some  new  colony  of  wild 
^inimals  or  plants  enters  a  region  for  the  first  time,  and  succeeds  in 
establishing  itself. 

Svqtposed  effects  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  polar  bear  into  Iceland, — 
Let  us  consider  how  great  are  the  devastations  committed  at  certain 
periods  by  the  Greenland  bears,  when  they  are  drifted  to  the  shores  of 
Iceland  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  ice.  These  periodical  invasions 
are  formidable  even  to  man ;  so  that  when  the  bears  arrive,  the  inhabitanta 
collect  togetlier,  and  go  in  pursuit  of  them  with  fire-arms— each  native 
who  slays  one  being  rewarded  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  of 
old,  when  they  landed  in  their  marauding  expeditions  upon  our  coast, 
hardly  excited  more  alarm ;  nor  did  our  islanders  muster  m6re  promptly 
for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  property  against  a  common  enemy,  than 
the  modem  Icelanders  against  these  formidable  brutes.  It  often  hap- 
pens, says  Henderson,  that  the  natives  are  pursued  by  the  bear  when  he 
has  been  long  at  sea,  and  when  his  natural  ferocity  has  been  heightened 
by  the  keenness  of  hunger ;  if  unarmed,  it  is  frequently  by  stratagem 
only  that  they  make  their  escape.* 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the  period  when  the  first  polar  bears 
reached  Iceland,  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Norwegians  in  874; 
we  may  imagine  the  breaking  up  of  an  immense  barrier  of  ice,  like  that 
which,  in  1816  and  the  following  year,  disappeared  from  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  it  had  surrounded  for  four  centuries.  By  the  aid  of 
snch  means  of  transportation  a  great  number  of  these  quadrupeds  might 
effect  a  landing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  havoc  which  they  would  make 
among  the  species  previously  settled  in  the  island  would  be  terrific.  The 
deer,  foxes,  seals,  and  even  birds,  on  which  these  animals  sometimes 
prey,  would  be  soon  thinned  down. 

But  this  would  be  a  part  only,  and  probably  an  insignificant  portion,  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  change  brought  about  by  the  new  invader.  The 
planta  on  which  the  deer  fed  being  less  consumed  in  consequence  of  the 
lessened  numbers  of  that  herbivorous  species,  would  soon  supply  more 
food  to  several  insecta,  and  probably  to  some  terrestrial  tcstacea,  so  that 
the  latter  would  gain  ground.  The  increase  of  these  would  furnish  other 
insects  and  birds  with  food,  so  that  the  numbers  of  tliese  last  would  be 
augmented.  The  diminution  of  the  seals  would  afford  a  respite  to  some 
fish  which  they  had  persecuted ;  and  these  fish,  in  their  turn,  would  then 

*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  p.  276. 
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multiply  and  press  upon  their  peculiar  prey.  Many  water-fowls,  the 
eggs  and  young  of  which  are  devoured  by  foxes,  would  increase  when 
the  foxes  were  thinned  down  by  the  bears ;  and  the  fish  on  which  the 
water- fowls  subsisted  would  then,  in  their  turn,  be  less  numerous.  Thus 
the  numerical  proportions  of  a  great  numbcjr  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of 
the  land  and  sea,  might  be  permanently  altered  by  the  settling  of  one 
new  species  in  the  region ;  and  the  changes  caused  indirectly  would 
ramify  through  all  classes  of  the  living  creation,  and  be  almost  endless. 

An  actual  illustration  of  what  we  have  here  only  proposed  bypotheti- 
cally,  is  in  some  degree  afforded  by  the  selection  of  small  islands  by  the 
eider  duck  for  its  residence  during  the  season  of  incubation,  its  nests  being  , 
seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  or  even  of  a  large 
island.  The  Icelanders  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  forming  artificial  islands,  by  separating  from  the 
main  land  certain  promontories,  joined  to  it  by  narrow  isthmuses.  This 
insular  position  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
and  yoimg  birds,  by  foxes,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  One  year,  says 
Hooker,  it  happened  that,  in  the  small  island  of  Vidoe,  adjoining  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  a  fox  got  over  upon  the  tC6,  and  caused  great  alarm,  as 
an  immense  number  of  ducks  were  then  sitting  on  their  eggs  or  young 
ones.  It  was  long  before  he  was  taken,  which  was  at  last,  howevert 
effected  by  bringing  another  fox  to  the  island,  and  fastening  it  by  a  string 
near  the  haunt  of  the  former,  by  which  he  was  allured  within  shot  of  the 
hunter.* 

The  firni  appearance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  chirf  disturbance, — 
It  is  usually  the  first  appearance  of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  a  region  to 
which  it  was  previously  a  stranger,  that  gives  rise  to  the  chief  alteration ; 
since,  after  a  time,  an  equilibrium  is  again  established.  But  it  must 
require  ages  before  such  a  new  adjustment  of  the  relative  forces  of  so 
many  conflicting  agents  can  be  definitely  settled.  The  causes  in  simulta- 
neous action  are  so  numerous,  that  they  admit  of  an  almost  infinite  nuo^- 
ber  of  combinations ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  these  should  have 
occurred  once  before  the  total  amount  of  change,  capable  of  flowing  from 
any  new  disturbing  force,  can  be  estimated. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that  once  in  two  centuries  a  frost  of  unu* 
sual  intensity,  or  a  volcanic  eruption  of  great  violence,  accompanied  by 
floods  from  the  melting  of  glaciers,  should  occur  in  Iceland  ;  or  an  epi- 
demic disease,  fatal  to  the  larger  number  of  individuals  of  some  one  spe- 
cies, and  not  affecting  others, — these,  and  a  variety  of  other  contingen- 
cies, all  of  which  may  occur  at  once,  or  at  periods  separated  by  different 
intervals  of  time,  ought  to  happen  before  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
declare  what  ultimate  alteration  the  presence  of  any  new  comer,  such  aa 

*  Tour  in  Iceland,  vol.  1.  p.  64,  second  edition. 
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the  bear  before  mentioned^  mif^i  occasion  in  tlie  animal  population  of 
the  isle. 

Every  new  condition  in  the  stale  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  creation,  a 
new  animal  or  plant,  an  additional  snow-clad  mountain,  any  permanent 
change,  ^however  slight  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  gives  rise  to  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  may  make  a  material  change  in  regard  to  some  one 
or  more  species.  Yet  a  swarm  of  locusts,  or  a  frost  of  extreme  intensityt 
•r  an  epidemic  disease,  may  pass  away  without  any  great  apparent 
derangement ;  no  species  may  be  lost,  and  all  may  soon  recover  their 
former  relative  numbers,  because  the  same  scourges  may  have  visited  the 
region  again  and  again,  at  preceding  periods.  Every  plant  that  was 
incapable  of  resisting  such  a  degree  of  cold,  every  animal  which  was 
exposed  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  an  epidemic  or  by  famine,  caused  by 
the  consumption  of  vegetation  by  the  locusts,  may  have  perished  already, 
so  that  the  subsequent  recurrence  of  similar-catastrophes  is  attended  only 
by  a  temporary  change. 

Changes  caused  by  Man. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  mutations  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
gress of  human  population,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals 
favoured  by  man.  To  these,  therefore,  we  should  in  the  first  instance 
turn  our  attention.  If  we  conclude,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
history  and  of  the  evidence  yielded  by  geological  data,  that  man  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  very  modern  origin,  we  must  at  once  perceive 
how  great  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  animate  world  the  increase  of 
the  human  race,  considered  merely  as  consumers  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  must  necessarily  cause. 

Whether  man  increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth. — ^It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  man  has,  in  some  degree,  compensated  for  the 
appropriation  to  himself  of  so  much  food,  by  artificially  improving  the 
natural  productiveness  of  soils,  by  irrigation,  manure,  and  a  judicious  in- 
termixture of  mineral  ingredients  conveyed  from  different  localities.  But 
It  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  fertilize  or 
^  impoverish  the  lands  which  we  occupy.  This  assertion  may  seem 
startling  to  many  ;  because  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
sterility  or  productiveness  of  land  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  not 
as  regards  the  organic  world  generally.  It  is  difficult,  at  first,  to  conceive, 
if  a  morass  is  converted  into  arable  land,  and  made  to  yield  a  crop  of  grain, 
even  of  moderate  abundance,  that  we  have  not  improved  the  capabilities 
of  the  habitable  surface-^that  we  have  not  empowered  it  to  support  a 
larger  quantity  of  organic  life.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  tract,  before  of 
no  utility  to  man,  may  be  reclaimed,  and  become  of  high  agricultural 
importance,  though  it  may,  nevertheless,  yield  a  scantier  vegetation.     If 
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a  lake  be  drained,  and  turned  into  a  meadow,  the  space  will  provide  auate' 
nance  to  man  and  many  terrestrial  animals  servicable  to  him,  but  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  food  as  it  previously  yielded  to  the  aquatic  races. 

If  the  pestiferous  Pontine  Marshes  were  drained,  and  covered  with 
corn,  like  the  plains  of  the  Po,  they  might,  perhaps,  feed  a  smaller  number 
of  animals  than  they  do  now ;  for  these  morasses  are  filled  with  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  swine,  and  they  swarm  with  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

The  felling  of  dense  and  lofty  forests,  which  covered,  even  within  the 
records  of  history,  a  considerable  space  on  the  globe,  now  tenanted  by 
civilized  man,  must  generally  have  lessened  the  amount  of  vegetable  food 
throughout  the  space  where  these  woods  grew.  We  must  also  take  into 
our  account  the  area  covered  by  towns,  and  a  still  larger  surface  occupied 
by  roads. 

If  we  force  the  soil  to  bear  extraordinary  crops  one  year,  we  are,  per- 
haps,  compelled  to  let  it  lie  fallow  the  next.  But  nothing  so  much  coun« 
terbalances  the  fertilizing  effects  of  human  art  as  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  foreign  herbs  and  shrubs,  which,  although  they  are  often  more  nutritious 
to  man,  seldom  thrive  with  the  same  rank  luxuriance  as  the  native  plants 
of  a  district.  Man  is,  in  truth,  continually  striving  to  diminish  the 
natural  diversity  of  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  in  every  country, 
and  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  small  number  fitted  for  species  of  economical 
use.  He  may  succeed  perfectly  in  attaining  his  object,  even  though  the 
vegetation  be  comparatively  meagre,  and  the  total  amount  of  animal  life 
be  greatly  lessened. 

Spixand  Martins  have  given  a  lively  description  of  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil,  besides  swarms  of  monkeys, 
ffocks  of  parrots,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  the  paca,  agouti,  and  wild 
swine.  They  describe  the  torment  which  the  planter  and  the  naturalist 
suffer  from  the  musquitoes,  and  the  devastation  of  the  ants  and  blattte ; 
they  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  jaguar, 
the  poisonous  serpents,  lizards,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  spiders. 
But  with  the  increasing  population  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  observe 
these  naturalists,  these  evils  will  gradually  diminish ;  when  the  inhabi- 
tants have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the  marshes,  made  roads  in  all 
directions,  and  founded  villages  and  towns,  man  will,  by  degrees,  triumph 
over  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  noxious  animals,  and  all  the  elements 
will  second  and  amply  recompense  his  activity.* 

The  number  of  human  beings  now  peopling  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  eight  hundred  millions,  so  that  we  may  easily  understand 
how  great  a  number  of  beasts  of  prey,  birds,  and  animals  of  every  class, 
this  prodigious  population  must  have  displaced,  independently  of  the 


Travels  in  Brazil)  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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still  more  important  consequences  which  have  followed  from  the  derange* 
ment  brought  about  by  man  in  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  particular 
species, 

Indigenotia  qitctdrupeda  and  birds  extirpated  in  Great  Britain, — Let 
us  make  some  inquiries  into  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  the  progress 
of  society  has  exerted  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries,  in  altering 
the  distribution  of  indigenous  British  animals.  Dr.  Fleming  has  prose- 
cuted this  inquiry  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability  ;  and  in  a  memoir  on 
the  subject  has  enumerated  the  best-authenticated  examples  of  the  decrease 
or  extirpation  of  certain  species  during  a  period  when  our  population  has 
made  the  most  rapid  advances.     J  shall  offer  a  brief  outline  of  his  results.* 

The  stag,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe,  were  formerly  so 
abundant  in  our  island,  that,  according  to  Lesley,  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  were  sometimes  slain  at  a  hunting-match  ;  but  the  native  races 
would  already  have  been  extinguished,  had  they  not  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  certain  forests.  The  otter,  the  marten,  and  the  polecat,  were 
also  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  their  fur ;  but  they 
have  now  been  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  wild  cat  and 
fox  have  also  been  sacrificed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country^ 
for  the  security  of  the  poultry-yard  or  the  fold.  Badgers  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  nearly  every  district,  which  at  fdrmer  periods  they  inhabited. 

Besides  these,  which  have  been  driven  out  from  some  haunts^,  and  every 
where  reduced  in  number,  there  are  some  which  have  been  wholly  extir- 
pated ;  such  as  the  ancient  breed  of  indigenous  horses,  and  the  wild  boar  ; 
of  the  wild  oxen,  a  few  remains  are  still  preserved  in  the  parlu  of  some  of 
our  nobility.  The  beaver,  which  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  its  fur,  had 
become  scarce  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  and,  by  the  twelfth 
century,  was  only  to  be  met  with,  according  to  Qiraldus  de  Barri,  in  one 
river  in  Wales,  and  another  in  Scotland.  Tlie  wolf,  once  so  much  dreaded 
by  our  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  Ireland  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1710),  though  it  had  been 
extirpated  in  Scotland  thirty  years  before,  and  in  England  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  bear,  which,  in  Wales,  was  regarded  as  a  beast  of 
the  chase  equal  to  the  hare  or  the  boar,t  only  perished,  as  a  native  of 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1057.^ 

Many  native  birds  of  prey  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  unremitting 
persecution.  The  eagles,  larger  hawks,  and  ravens,  have  disappeared 
from  the  more  cultivated  districts.  The  haunts  of  the  mallard,  the  snipe, 
the  redshank,  and  the  bittern,  have  been  drained  equally  with  the  summer 
dwellings  of  the  lapwing  and  the  curlew.     But  these  species  still  linger 

•  Ed.  Phil.  Jonrn.  No.  xxii.  p.  287.    Oct.  1834. 

t  Ray,  Syn.  Quad.,  p.  214. 

X  Fleming  £d.  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  zxii.  p.  2S^. 
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in  Bonie  pcirtiwi  «f  the  British  isles ;  whereas  the  larger  eapereatlsies,  or 
wood  grouse,  (bn&erly  natives  of  the  pine-foresls  of  ireiaiid  and  Seotlandt 
have  beea  destroyed  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  egret  and  the 
eratte,  ^vliioh  appear  to  have  been  formerly  very  common  in  Seoiland,  are 
now  «viiy 'OceBsional  -visitantB.* 

The  bustard '(Oris /arAi},  observes  Graves,  in  his  British  Ornithology,! 
*'WBs  fomeriy  seen  in  the  downs  and  heaths  of  various,  parts  of  our 
island,  in  iflocfcs  of  forty  or  fifty  birds ;  whereas  it  is  now  a  etroumstance 
of  mie  ioocurience  to  meet  with  a  single  individual*"  Bewick  also  re* 
marlm,  **  that  they  were  formerly  more  common  in  this  island  than  at 
praeent ;  they  are  now  found  only  in  ^e  open  counties  of  the  south  and 
easfr^n  the  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  some  parts  of  York* 
shire/'  In  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Bewick  wrote,  this  bird 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.} 

These  changes,  it  may  be  observed,  are  derived  from  very  imperfect 
menortds,  and  relate  only  to  the  larger  and  more  oonspiouous  animals 
inhabiting  a  small  spot  on  the  globe  ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  exalt  our 
conception  of  the  enormous  revolutions  which,  in  the  course  of  several 
thousand  years,  the  whole  human  species  must  have  effected. 

Extinciian  &f  the  Dodo. ^-The  kangaroo  and  the  emu  are  retreaftiog 
rapidly  before  the  progress  of  colonization  in  Australia ;  and  it  scarcely 
admits  ef  doubt,  that  the  general  cultivation  of  that  country  roust  lead  to 
the  extsi7>atton  of  both.  The  most  striking  example  o[  the  loss*  even 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  of  a  remarkable  species^  is  that  of  the  tlodo 
<-*-a  bird  first  seen  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  iemded  on  the  Isle  of  FFaace* 
at  that  tine  wninhabited,  immediately  efler  tlie  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  of  a  large  sise« 
and  singular  form ;  its  wings  short,  like  those  of  en  ostrich,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  sostaiwing  its  heavy  body,  even  for  a  short  flight*  In  its 
general  appearance  it  differed  Irom  the^ostrich,  cassowary,  or  any  known 
bird. 

Many  natnralists  gave  figures  of  the  dodo  after  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  there  is  a  painting  of ^it  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  living  indiviiduaJ. 
Beneath  the  painting  is  a  leg,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  which  orni<* 
thologists  are  agreed  cantaot  belong  to  any  other  known  bird.  In  the 
museum  at  Oxford,  also,  there  is  a  foot  and  ahead,  in  an  imperfect  state  ( 
but  M.  Cnvier  doubts  the  identity  of  this  species  with  that  of  which  the 
paiating  is  preserved  in  London. 

In  spite  of  the  most  active  search,  during  the  last  century,  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  dodo  was  obtained,  and  some  authors  have  gone  so  far 

as  to  pretend  that  it  never  existed  ;  but,  amongst  a  great  mass  of  satisfac- 

♦ 

•  Fleming,  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  txii.  p.  292.  t  Vol.  iii., Londoo,  1821. 

t  Land  Birda,  yol.  i.  p.  316,  ed.  1821. 
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toiy  evidmiee  in  jfovour  of  the  reaenl  •sivlftiice  of  Uii#  speciea^  we  ipay 
mention  that  an  assemblage  of  foeail  bones  weffe  recently  diseoveuad  qndqr 
a  bed  of  lava,  ift  the  Isle  of  Franise,  and  sent  to  tlie  Fai^is  Museum*  by 
M.  Desjardins.  Tbey  almost  all  belonged  to  a  large,  living  species  of 
land-tortoise,  ealled  TtiHtdo  Indiea^  but  amoogat  ibemi  were  the  head* 
Bteranm^  and  humerus  of  the  dodo.  M.  Cuvier  showed  me  these  valu* 
able  remains  in  Paris,  and  assured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt  \m  his  mind 
that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  gallinaeeous  tribe.* 

Rfi^Ad  propagation  of  dome$tic  quadrupeA  over  the  Ameriom/i  coniU 
n«n^.-~Next  to  the  direct  agency  of  man,  his  indireet  influence  in  mnlti* 
plying  the  numbers  of  laige  herbivorons  quadrupeds  of  domestiealed  tacea 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the  ezterminatioii 
of  species.  On  this,  and  on  several  other  grounds,  the  introduction  of 
the  horse,  ox,  and  other  mammalia,  into  America,  and  their  rapid  propa- 
gation over  that  continent  within  the  three  last  centuries,  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  natural  history.  The  extraordinary  herds  of  wild  catde 
and  horses  which  overran  the  plains  of  South  America  sprung  from  a  very 
few  pairs  first  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  they  prove  that  the 
wide  geographical  range  of  large  species  in  great  continents  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have  existed  there  from  remote  periods. 

Humboldt  observes,  in  his  Travis,  on  the  authority  of  Azzara,  that  it 
is  believed  there  exist,  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  twelve  million 
cows  and  three  million  horses,  without  comprising,  in  this  enumeration, 
the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  propnetur.  In  the  Llanos  of  Carac* 
eas,  the  rich  hateros,  or  proprietors  of  pastoral  farms,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  cattle  they  possess.  The  young  are  branded  with 
a  mark  peculiar  to  each  herd,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  owners  mark 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand,  a  year.t  In  the  northern  plains,  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  M.  Depons  reckoned  that  1,200,000 
oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules,  wandered  at  large.:^  In  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  country  of  the 
Osage  Indians,  wild  horses  are  immensely  numerous. 

The  establishment  of  black  catde  in  America  dates  from  Columbus's 
second  voyage  to  St.  Domingo.  They  there  multiplied  rapidly:  and  that 
island  presently  became  a  kind  of  nursery  from  which  these  animids  were 
successively  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  continental  coast,  and 
fVom  thence  into  the  interior.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  exports- 
tions,  in  twenty-seven  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  herds  of 
four  tlioosand  head,  as  we  learn  from  Oviedo,  were  not  uncommon,  and 
there  were  even  some  that  amounted  to  eight  thousand.    In  1087,  the 


*  Snr  quelqoes  Ossemeiuii  &Cd-— Ann.  des  ScL,  tome  zzi.  p.  103.  Sept.  1830. 
t  Pen.  Nar.,  vol.  iv.  t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zzi.  p.  335. 
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aumber  of  hides  exported  from  St.  Domingo  alone,  according  to  Acosta's 
report,  was  35,444 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  exported  64,350 
from  the  ports  of  New  Spain.     This  was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  after  the  ^ 
•  taking  of  Mexico,  previous  to  which  event  the  Spaniards,  who  came  into 
that  country,  had  not  been  able  to  engage  in  any  thing  else  than  war.* 

Every  one  is  aware  that  these  animals  are  now  established  throughout 
tlie  American  continent,  from  Canada  to  Paraguay. 

The  ass  has  thriven  very  generally  in  the  New  World  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Ulloa,  that  in  Quito  they  ran  wild,  and  multipled  in  amazing  num- 
bers, so  as  to  become  a  auisance.  •  They  grazed  together  in  herds,  and 
when  attacked  defended  themselves  with  their  mouths.  If  a  horse  hap- 
pened to  stray  into  the  places  where  tbey  fed,  they  all  fell  upon  him,  and 
did  not  cease  biting  and  kicking  till  they  left  him  dead.t 

The  first  hogs  were  carried  to  America  by  Columbus,  and  establislied 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  the  year  following  its  discovery,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1403.  "  In  succeeding  years  they  were  introduced  into  other  places 
where  the  Spaniards  settled ;  and,  in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  they 
were  found  established  in  the  New  World,  from  the  latitude  of  25°  north, 
to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Sheep,  also,  and  goats  have  multi- 
plied enormously  in  the  New  World,  as  have  also  the  cat  and  the  rat; 
which  last,  as  before  stated,  has  been  imported  unintentionally  in  ships. 
The  dogs  introduced  by  man,  which  have  at  difierent  periods  become 
wild  in  America,  hunted  in  packs,  like  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  destroying 
not  only  hogs,  but  the  calves  and  foals  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

Ulloa  in  his  Voyage,  and  Bufibn  on  the  authority  of  old  writers,  relate 
a  fact  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the  principle  before  explained,  of  the 
check  which  the  increase  of  one  animal  necessarily  offers  to  that  of  another. 
The  Spaniards  had  introduced  goats  into  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  they  became  so  prolific  as  to  furnish  the  pirates  who  infested  tliose 
seas  with  provisions.  In  order  to  cut  off  this  resource  from  the  bucca- 
neers, a  number  of  dogs  were  turned  loose  into  the  island ;  and  so  numer- 
ous did  they  become  in  their  turn,  that  they  destroyed  the  goats  in  every ' 
accessible  part,  after  which  the  number  of  the  wild  dogs  again  decreased 4 

Increase  of  rein-deer  imported  into  Iceland. — As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  large  tract  may  become  peopled  by  the  offspring 
of  a  single  pair  of  quadrupeds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1773 
thirteen  rein-deer  were  exported  from  Norway,  only  three  of  which  reached 
Iceland.  These  were  turned  loose  into  the  mountains  of  Guldbringi 
Syssel,  where  they  multiplied  so  greatly,  in  the  course  of  forty  years» 


•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  335. 

t  UUoa's  Voyage.    Wood's  Zoog.,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

t  Buffon,  vol.  V.  p.  100.    Ulloa'f  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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thai  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from  forty  to 
one  hundred,  in  various  districts. 

The  rein-deer,  observes  a  modern  writer,  is  in  Lapland  a  loser  by  his 
connexion  with  man,  but  Iceland  will  be  this  creature's  paradise.  There 
is,  in  the  interior,  a  tract  which  Sir  Q.  Mackenzie  computes  at  not  less 
than  forty  thousand  square  miles,  without  a  single  human  habitation,  and 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives  themselves.  There  are  no  wolves ; 
the  Icelanders  will  keep  out  the  bears  ;  and  the  rein-deer,  being  almost 
unmolested  by  man,  will  have  no  enemy  whatever,  unless  it  has  brought 
with  it  its  own  tormenting  gadfly.* 

Besides  the  quadrupeds  before  enumerated,  our  domestic  fowls  have 
also  succeeded  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  where  they  have  the 
common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  peacock,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
guinea-fowl.  As  these  were  often  taken  suddenly  from  the  temperate  to 
very  hot  regions,  they  were  not  reared  at  first  without  much  difficulty  ; 
but  after  a  few  generations,  they  became  familiarized  to  the  climate,  which, 
in  many  cases,  approached  much  nearer  than  that  of  Europe  to  the 
temperature  of  their  original  native  countries. 

The  fact  of  so  many  millions  of  wild  and  tame  individuals  of  our 
domestic  species,  almost  all  of  them  the  largest  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
having  been  propagated  throughout  the  new  continent  within  the  short 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America,  while  no  appre- 
ciable improvement  can  have  been  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  that 
vast  continent,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  accompany  the  diffusion  and  progressive  advancement  of  the  human 
race  over  the  globe.  That  it  should  have  remained  for  us  to  witness  such 
mighty  i^e volutions  is  a  proof,  even  if  there  was  no  other  evidence,  that 
the  entrance  of  man  into  the  planet  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  ex- 
tremely modern  date,  and  that  the  effects  of  his  agency  are  only  beginning 
to  be  felt. 

Population  which  the  globe  is  capable  of  supporting. — ^A  modern  writer 
has  estimated,  that  there  are  in  America  upwards  of  four  million  square 
miles  of  useful  soil,  each  capable  of  supporting  200  persons ;  and  nearly 
six  million,  each  mile  capable  of  supporting  490  persons.!  If  this  con- 
jecture be  true,  it  will  follow,  as  that  author  observes,  that  if  the  natural 
resources  of  America  were  fully  developed,  it  would  afford  sustenance  to 
five  times  as  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  entire  mass  of  human 
beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe.  The  new  continent,  he  thinks, 
though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  an  equal  quantity  of 
useful  soil,  and  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  amount  of  human  popu- 


*  TraveU  in  Iceland  in  1810,  p.  342. 

t  Maclaren,  art.  America,  Enoyc.  Britannica. 
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latioB  now  existing  eoMtitutes  but  a  tmail  proportion  of  that  which  the 
globe  is  capable  of  supporting,  or  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain  at  no  dis* 
lant  period*  by  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  eepeeially  in  Americsi 
Australia,  and  certain  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

Power  of  €»termiH4iting  sptHe^  no  prerogative  </  fiMin,— -But  if  we 
reflect  that  many  niHioBs  of  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land,  occu- 
pied  originally  by  a  boundless  yariety  of  animal  and  vegetable  foitms,  have 
been  akeady  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man*  and  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  yield  nourishment  to  him,  »nd  to  i^  limited  number  of 
plants  and  animals  which  he  has  caused  to  increase,  we  must  at  once  he 
convinced,  that  the  annihilation  of  a  multitude  of  species  has  already  been 
effected,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  hereafter,  in  certain  regions,  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio,  as  the  colonies  of  highly  civilised  nations  spread  (heffl!^ 
selves  over  unoccupied  lands. 

Tet,  if  we  wield  the  sword  of  oxtermination  as  we  advanGe«  we  have 
no  reason  to  repine  at  the  havoc  committed,  nor  to  fancy,  with  the  Scottish 
poet,  that  *'  we  violate  the  social  union  of  nature ;"  or  complain,  with  the 
melancholy  Jaques,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
in  their  assigned  and  native  dwelUng-^place. 

We  have  only  to  reflect,  that  in  thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  earth 
by  conquest,  and  defending  our  acquisitions  by  force,  we  exercise  no  ex- 
clusive prerogative.  Every  species  which  has  spread  itself  from  a  small 
point  over  a  wide  area  must,  in  like  manner,  have  marked  its  progress  by 
the  diminution  or  the  entire  extirpation  of  some  other,  and  must  maintain 
its  ground  by  a  successful  struggle  against  the  encroachments' of  other 
plants  and  animals.  That  minute  parasitic  plant,  called  "  the  rust"  in 
wheat,  has,  like  the  Hessian  fly,  the  locust,  and  the  aphis,  caused  famines 
ere  now  amongst  the  <*  lords  of  the  creation.'*  The  most  insignificant 
and  diminutive  species,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  have 
each  slaughtered  tlieir  thousands,  as  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
the  globe,  as  well  as  the  lion,  when  first  it  spread  itself  over  the  tropical 
regions  of  Africa. 

Concluding  remarks. — Although  we  have  as  yet  considered  one  class 
only  of  the  causes  (the  organic)  by  which  species  may  become  extermina- 
ted, yet  it  cannot  but  appear  evident  that  the  continued  action  of  these 
alone,  throughout  myriads  of  future  ages,  must  work  an  entire  change  in 
tihe  slate  of  the  organic  creation,  not  merely  on  the  continents  and  islands, 
where  the  power  of  man  is  chiefly  exerted,  but  in  the  great  ocean,  where 
his  control  is  almost  unknown.  The  mind  is  prepared  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  future  revolutions  to  look  for  the  signs  of  others,  of  an  analo- 
gous nature,  in  the  monuments  of  the  past.  Instead  of  being  astonished 
at  the  proofs  there  manifested  of  endless  mutations  in  the  animate  world, 
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they  Witt  appear  to  one  who  has  thought  profoundly  on  the  fluoUiatioDS 
now  in  prograMf  to  afford  evidence  m  favo«r  of  the  unifornity  of  the 
eyalAttf  unless,  indeed,  we  are  precluded  from  speakiAg  of  tai^ormUy 
when  we  ohavaelerize  a  priaoiple  of  endless  TariatioB. 


CHAPTER    X. 

im^LUENCE  OF  INORGANIC  CAUSES  IN  CHANOINO  THE  HABITATIONS  OF 

SPECIES. 

Powers  of  difibflion  indispensable,  that  each  species  may  maintain  its  gpronnd — How 
changes  in  the  physical  gfeography  affect  the  distribntion  of  species— Rate  of  the 
change  sf  species  due  to  this  cause  cannot  be  uniform  (p.  81.)— Every  change  in 
the  physical  geography  of  large  regions  tends  to  the  extinction  of  species  (p.  85.) 
— Effects  of  a  general  alteration  of  climate  on  the  migration  of  species — Gradaal 
refrigeration  would  cause  species  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  to  be- 
come cBstinctr— elevation  of  temperature  the  reverse — Effects  on  the  condition  of 
species  which  most  result  ffrom  inorganic  changes  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
tnuumatation  (p.  90.). 

Potoers  of  diffmion  indiipenaable,  thai  each  spedea  may  maintain  its 
^rouTief.— Having  shown  in  the  last  chapter  how  considerably  the  numeri- 
cal increase  or  the  extension  of  the  geographical  range  of  any  one  species 
must  derange  the  nombera  and  distribution  of  others,  let  us  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  influence  which  ifae  inorganic  causes  described  in  the 
second  book  are  continnally  exerting  on  the  habitations  of  species. 

So  great  is  the  instability  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  if  nature  were  not 
continually  engaged  in  the  task  of  sowing  seeds  and  colonizing  animalst 
the  depopulation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  habitable  sea  and  land  would 
io  a  few  years  be  considerable.  Whenever  a  river  transports  sediment 
into  a  lake  or  sea,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  its  depth,  the  aquatic 
animais  and  plants  which  delight  in  deep  water  are  expelled :  the  tract, 
however,  is  not  allowed  to  remain  useless,  but  is  soon  peopled  by  species 
which  require  more  light  and  heat,  and  thrive  where  the  water  is  shallow. 
Every  addition  made  to  the  land  by  the  encroachment  of  the  delta  of  a 
river  banishes  many  subaqueous  species  from  their  native  abodes ;  but  the 
new-formed  plain  is  not  permitted  to  lie  unoccupied,  being  instantly  covered 
with  terrestrial  vegetation*  The  ocean  devours  continuous  lines  of  sea* 
coast,  and  precipitates  forests  or  rich  pasture  land  into  the  waves :  biit 
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this  space  is  not  lost  to  the  animate  creation ;  for  shells  and  sea-weed  soon 
adhere  to  the  new-made  cliffs,  and  numerous  fish  people  the  channel 
which  the  cnrrent  has  scooped  out  for  itself.  No  sooner  has  a  volcanic 
island  been  thrown  up  than  some  lichens  begin  to  grow  upon  it,  and  it  is 
sometimes  clothed  with  verdure,  while  smoke  and  ashes  are  still  occasion- 
ally thrown  from  the  crater.  The  cocoa,  pandanus,  and  mangrove  take 
root  upon  the  coral  reef  before  it  has  fairly  risen  above  the  waves.  The 
burning  stream  of  lava  that  descends  from  Etna  rolls  through  the  stately 
forest,  and  converts  to  ashes  every  tree  and  herb  which  stands  in  its  way  ; 
but  the  black  strip  of  land  thus  desolated  is  covered  again,  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  as  luxuriant  as  those  which  the 
fiery  torrent  swept  away. 

Every  flood  and  landslip,  every  wave  which  a  hurricane  or  earthquake 
throws  upon  the  shore,  every  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  which 
buries  a  countr}*^  far  and  wide  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  every  advance  of 
the  sand-flood,  every  conversion  of  salt-water  into  fresh  when  rivers  alter 
their  main  channel  of  discharge,  every  permanent  variation  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  tides  in  an  estuary — these  and  countless  other  causes  displace,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  certain  plants  and  animals  from  stations 
which  they  previously  occupied.  If,  therefore,  the  Author  of  nature  had 
not  been  prodigal  of  those  numerous  contrivances,  before  alluded  to,  for 
spreading  all  classes  of  organic  beings  over  the  earth — if  he  had  not  or- 
dained that  the  fluctuations  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  should 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  considerable 
spaces,  now  the  most  habitable  on  the  globe,  would  soon  be  as  devoid  of 
life  as  are  the  Alpine  snows,  or  the  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
moving  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  powers  then  of  migration  and  diffusion  conferred  on  animals  and 
plants  are  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
would  be  necessary  even  though  it  were  never  intended  that  a  species 
should  gradually  extend  its  geographical  range.  Dut  a  facility  of  shifting 
their  quarters  being  once  given,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  province  should  occasionally  penetrate  into  some  other,  since 
the  strongest  of  those  barriers  which  I  biefore  described  as  separating  dis- 
tinct regions  are  all  liable  to  be  thrown  down,  one  after  the  other,  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth's  surface. 

How  changes  in  physical  geography  affect  (he  distribution  of  spe^- 
cies, — The  numbers  and  distribution  of  particular  species  are  affected  in 
two  ways,  by  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth : — First, 
these  changes  promote  or  retard  the  migrations  of  species ;  secondly;  they 
alter  the  physical  conditions  of  the  localities  which  species  inhabit.  If 
the  ocean  should  gradually  wear  its  way  through  an  isthmus,  like  that  of 
Suez,  it  would  open  a  passage  for  the  intermixture  of  the  aquatic  tribes  of 
two  seas  previously  disjoined,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  close  a  free 
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oonnianieation  which  the  terrestriiRl  plants  and  animals  of  two  continents 
had  before  enjoyed.  These  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most  important  con- 
seqaenees,  in  regard  to  the  distribntion  of  species,  which  would  resalt 
from  the  breach  made  by  the  sea  in  such  a  spot ;  but  there  would  be  others 
of  a  distinct  nature,  sueh  as  the  conrersion  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  which 
formed  the  isthmus  into  sea.  This  space,  previously  occupied  by  ter- 
restrial plants  and  animals,  woald  be  immediately  delivered  over  to  the 
aquatic;  a.local  revolution  which  might  have  happened  in  innumerable 
other  pa^ts  of  the  globe,  without  being  attended  by  any  alteration  in  the 
blending  together  of  species  of  two  distinct  provinces. 

Bate  (^change  of$pecie$  cannot  be  uniform, — ^This  observation  leads 
me  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  inanimate  world  in  re- 
lation  to  those  of  the  animate.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  agency  of  inorganic 
causes  be  uniform,  as  I  have  supposed,  they  must  operate  very  irregularly 
on  the  state  of  organic  beings,  so  that  the  rate  according  to  which  these 
will  change  in  particular  regions  will  not  be  equal  in  equal  periods  of 
time,. 

I  am  not  about  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  general  catastrophes  recurring 
at  certain  intervals,  as  in  the  ancient  Oriental  cosmogonies,  nor  do  I  doubt 
that,  if  very  considerable  periods  of  equal  duration  could  be  compared  one 
with  another,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  living,  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic 
world,  might  be  nearly  uniform ;  but  if  we  regard  each  of  the  causes 
separately,  which  we  know  to  be  at  present  the  most  instrumental  in 
remodelling  the  state  of  the  surface,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  expect 
each  to  be  in  action  for  thousands  of  years,  without  producing  any  exten- 
sive alterations  in  the  habitable  surface,  and  then  to  give  rise,  during  a 
very  brief  period,  to  important  revolutions. 

Jiltutraiion  derived  from  $ubsidenee9, — I  shall  illustrate  this  principle 
by  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  which  present  themselves.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  solid  surface,  whether  covered  by  water  or 
not,  having  been  permanently  sunk  or  upraised  by  subterranean  movements. 
Most  of  these  convulsions  are  only  accompanied  by  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  state  o[  limited  districts,  and  a  continued  repetition  of  these  events 
for  thousands  of  years  might  not  produce  any  decided  change  in  the  state 
of  many  of  those  great  zoological  or  botanical  provinces  of  which  I  have 
sketched  the  boundaries. 

When,  for  example,  large  parts  of  the  ocean  and  even  of  inland  seas 
are  a  thousand  fathoms  or  upwards  in  depth,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  the  animate  creation  that  vast  tracts  should  be  heaved  up  many  fathoms 
at  certain  intervals,  of  should  subside  to  the  same  amount.  Neither  can 
any  material  revolution  be  produced  in  South  America  either  in  the  ter- 
restrial or  the  marine  plants  or  animals  by  a  series  of  shocks  on  the  coast 
Vol.  II.— L 
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of^OMUv  €ia<flv  of  wincfr,  like  tlM  of  Peiieor  «i  1750,  sliavM  uplift  te 
ooMt  ilbotit  tw0iity4Ke  feet*  If  or  if  the  gronnd  sinks  flftjr  foet  at  a  time, . 
as^  nUbe  hsrtxmr  #f  Port  Royal,  Id  HamefL^  in  1608,  wiS  sodi  alteimtioiie 
of  letel  Work  snf  geneval  ftaetuatioM  in  the  sUte  of  ofganie  beinga  in* 
tiabidttgr  ihe  Weal  India  islanda,  or  Ike  Oaribbean  Sea. 

Il  is  onhf  wbeB  Uieee  anbterranean  powen,  byahifling  gradually  the 
l^eints  where  their  principal  (broe  is  dereloped,  happen  to  strike  upon 
aome  partioailar  region  where  a  slight  diaoge  of  lefel  immediately  affects 
4he  distrjbntiott  of  land  and  water,  or  the  state  of  the  dimate,  or  the  bar* 
tiers  between  distinct  greops  of  species  over  eztenaiTe  areas,  that  the  rate 
oC  ioetttation  beoames  accelerated,  and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
<ft  eeniuries,  work  mightier  changes  liiaii  had  beeneKperieneed  in  myriads 
of  Anieeedent  years. 

Thos,  tot  example,  a  <repetitioB  of  subsidences  eansnig  the  narrow  isth- 
ihBSdfftnamato  sink  down  a  few  hundred  feet,  would,  in  a  few  centuries, 
bring  abdut  a  great  reToHition  in  the  stale  of  the  animate  creation  in  the 
^eaiem  hemisphese.  Thousands  cf  aqnatic  species  would  pass,  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Pacific ;  and  thousands  of  others, 
befbre  peculiar  to  the  Paciic  Ocean,  ^ould  make  their  way  into  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  the  €(ulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  A  eonifiderable  modi- 
ficatioif  Would  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  same  eyent  in  the  direction 
ct  ifxAtnat  of  the  Oulf  stream,  and  thereby  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and 
the  contigootts  lands  might  be  altered  as  lar  as  the  iofiuence  of  that  current 
extedds.  A  change  of  climate  might  thos  be  produced  in  the  ocean  from 
Plotida  to  Spitzbergen,  atid  tn  many  countries  in  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Chreenland.  Not  merdy  the  heat,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
(alls^  would  be  idiered  in  certain  districts,  so  that  many  species  would  be 
excluded  from  tracts  where  they  before  flourished ;  others  would  be  re- 
duced iii  number;  and  some  would  thrive  more  and  multiply.  The  seeds 
also  and  the  fruits  of  plants  would  no  longer  be  drifted  in  precisely  the 
same  ditections,  nor  the  eggs  of  aquatic  animals ;  neither  would  species 
be  ^ny  longer  impeded  in  their  migrations  towards  particular  stations 
befbre  shut. out  from  them  by  their  inability  to  cross  the  mighty  current. 

Let  us  take  another  example  from  a  part  of  the  globe  which  is  at  pre- 
sent liable  to  suffer  by  earthquakes,  namely,  the  low  sandy  tract  which 
ititervenes  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian.  If  there  should 
occur  a  sinking  down  to  a  trifling  amount,  and  such  ravines  should  be 
formed  as  might  be  produced  by  a  few  earthquakes,  not  more  considerable 
than  have  fallen  within  our  limited  observation  during  the  last  140  years, 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  would  pour  rapidly  ihto  the  Caspian,  which, 
according  to  the  IcTcUings  of  the  Russian  travellers  Engelhardt  and  Par- 
rot, is  about  350  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.*    The  Sea  of 

*  Reise  in  dea  Kankasos.    This  Ofiiiion  of  a  gteat  dift wnee  of  let^  was  flrsi 
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Azof  would  iauaadiatelj  borrow  ftom  Ae  Bluek  Sea,  Uurt  tea  Bgustbf^ 
the  MeditenaoeaDy  and  the  Mediteqmean  anion  from  the  Allantiie»  so 
that  an  inezhaiutible  enirent  would  pour  down  into  the  lew  tracts  of  Asia 
bordering  on  the  Caspian,  by  which  all  the  sandjr  salt  steppea  fidjuc^nt  .ta 
that  sea  would  be  inundated.  An  area  of  at  least  eighteen  thousand  ^ninre 
leagaes,  now  below  the  le? el  of  the  Mediterraneant  would  be  con?erted 
from  land  into  sea. 

The  diluvial  waters  would  reach  the  salt  lake  of  Aral,  nor  atop  until 
their  eastern  shores  we«e  bounded  by  the  high  land  which  in  the  steppe 
of  tha  Kiighis  connects  the  Altay  with  the  Hima^ya  Mountains.  Sarm- 
tof,  Orenburgr  and  the  low  regions  of  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartesr  would  he- 
submerged.  A  few  years,  perhaps  a  few  months,  might  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  Asia ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe  in^  the  permanence  of 
the  energy  with  which  existing  causee  now  act,  not  to  anticipate  analo- 
gous events  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  future  ages. 

lUuatration  derived  from  the  elevation  of  land, — Let  us  next  imagine  a 
few  cases  of  the  elevation  of  land  of  small  extend  at  certain  critical  poinls, 
^as,  for  example,  in  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Gibndtar,  where 
the  soundings  from  the  African  to  the  European  side  give  only  220: 
fathoms.  In  proportion  as  this  submarine  barrier  of  rock  was  upheaved^ 
to  effect  which  would  merely  require  the  shoeks  of  partial  and  confined 
earthquakes,  the  volume  of  water  which  pours  in  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  lessened.  But  the  loss  of  the  inland  sea  by 
evaporation  would  remain  the  same  ^  so  that  being  no  longer  able  to  draw 
on  the  ocean  ior  a  supply  sufficient  to  restore  its  equilibrium,  it  musisink, 
and  leave  dry  a  certain  portion  of  land  around  its  borders.  The  eurrent 
which  now  flows  constantly  eut  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean 
would  then  rush  in  more  rapidly,  and  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  thereby  prevented  from  falling  so  low ;  but  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  would,  for  the  same  reason,  sink ;  so  that  wheur  by  a  continued  seriea . 
of  elevatory  movements,  the  Straits  of  Gibialtar  had  become  completely 
closed  up,  we  might  expect  large  and  level  sandy  steppes  to  surround  both 
the  Blaek  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  like  those  occurring  at  present  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Lake  of  Aral.  The  geograpbicaL  range  of 
hundreds  of  aquatic  speciee  would  be>  thereby  cireuoMcribed,  and  that  of 
hundreds  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  extended. 

A  line  of  submarine  volcanos  crossing  the  channel  of  some  strait,  and 

promolcated  in  1811,  and  afterwards  entinly  ratncted  hy  ProfeMor  Ptnot  in  Ms 
«  Travels  to  Mount  Annt,"  after  he  had  revisited  the  CMpian  in  1839-30.  Jkit  the 
matter  ie  still  in  doubt  -,  for  Mr.  Grman,  of  Berlin,  in  hie  **  Reiae  um  die  Erde/&c./' 
18S8-8&-30,  infers  from  independent  observations  that  the  Caspian  is  lower  by  42^^ 
toises,  or  about  280  feet,  than  the  Black  Sea.  See  Book  IV.  eh  zix.,  note  on  Parrot. 
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jrradually  choking  it  up  with  ashes  and  lava,  might  produce  a  new  barrier 
as  efTeclually  as  a  series  of  earthquakes ;  especially  if  thermal  springs, 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients, 
shpuld  promote  the  rapid  multiplication  of  corals  and  shells,  and  cement 
them  together  with  solid  matter  precipitated  during  the  intervals  between 
eruptions.  Suppose  in  this  manner  a  stoppage  to  be  caused  of  the  Baha* 
ma  channel  between  the  bank  of  that  name  and  the  coast  of  Florida.  This 
Insignificant  revolution,  confined  to  a  mere  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  would,  by  diverting  the  main  current  of  the  Gulf  stream,  give  rise 
to  extensive  changes  in  the  climate  and  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Illustralionfrom  the  formation  of  new  islands. — A  repetition  of  eleva- 
tory  movements  of  earthquakes  might  continue  over  an  area  as  extensive 
as  £urope,  for  thousands  of  ages,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  certain 
regions,  and  produce  no  visible  efi^ects ;  whereas,  if  they  should  operate  in 
some  shallow  parts  of  the  Pacific,  amid  the  coral  archipelagos,  they  would 
soon  give  birth  to  a  new  continent.  Hundreds  of  volcanic  islands  may  be 
thrown  up,  and  become  covered  with  vegetation,  without  causing  more 
than  local  fluctuations  in  the  animate  world ;  but  if  a  chain  like  the  Aleu- 
tian archipelago,  or  the  Kurile  Isles,  run  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  communication  between  two 
continents,  or  two  distant  islands,  the  migrations  of  plants,  birds,  insects, 
and  even  of  some  quadrupeds,  may  cause,  in  a  short  time,  an  extraordinary 
series  of  revolutions  tending  to  augment  the  range  of  some  animals  and 
plants,  and  to  limit  that  of  others.  A  new  archipelago  might  be  formed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a  thousand  other  places, 
and  might  produce  less  important  events  than  one  rock  which  should  rise 
up  between  Australia  and  Java,  so  placed  that  winds  and  currents  might 
cause  an  interchange  of  the  plants,  insects,  and  birds. 

From  the  wearing  through  of  an  isthmus. — If  we  turn  from  the  igne- 
ous to  the  aqueous  agents,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  an  irregular  rate 
of  change,  naturally  connected  with  the  strictest  uniformity  in  the  energy 
of  those  causes.  When  the  sea,  for  example,  gradually  encroaches  upon 
both  sides  of  a  narrow  isthmus,  as  that  of  Sleswick,  separating  the  North 
Sea  from  the  Baltic,  where,  as  before  stated,  the  cliffs  on  both  the  oppo- 
site coasts  are  wasting  away,*  no  material  alteration  results  for  thousands 
of  years,  save  only  that  there  is  a  progressive  conversion  of  a  small  strip 
of  land  into  water.  A  few  feet  only,  or  a  few  yards,  are  annually  removed ; 
but  when,  at  last,  the  partition  shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  shall  enter  by  a  direct  passage  into  the  inland  sea,  instead  of  going 
.  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  Cattegat,  a  body  of  salt  water  will  sweep 


•  See  Vol.  I.  p:273. 
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up  as  far  as  the  Oulfa  of  Botbnia  and  Finland,  the  waters  of  which  are 
now  brackish,  or  almost  fresh ;  and  this  revolution  will  be  attended  by 
the  local  annihilation  of  many  species. 

Similar  consequences  must  have  resulted,  on  a  small  scale,  when  the 
sea  opened  its  way  through  the  isthmus  of  Staveren  in  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury,  forming  a  union  between  an  inland  lake  and  the  ocean,  and  opening, 
in  the  course  of  one  century,  a  shallow  strait,  more  than  half  as  wide  as 
the  narrowest  part  of  that  which  divides  England  from  France. 

Chang€$  in  physical  geography  which  must  occasion  extinction  of 
species, — It  will  almost  seem  superfluous,  after  I  have  thus  traced  the 
important  modifications  in  the  condition  of  living  beings  which  flow  from 
changes  of  trifling  extent,  to  argue  that  entire  revolutions  might  be  brought 
about,  if  the  climate  and  physical  geography  of  the  whole  globe  were 
greatly  altered.  It  has  been  stated,  that  species  are  in  general  local,  some 
being  confined  to  extremely  small  spots,  and  depending  for  their  existence 
on  a  combination  of  causes,  which,  if  they  are  to  be  met  witli  elsewhere, 
occur  only  in  some  very  remote  region.  Hence  it  must  happen  that, 
when  the  nature  of  these  localities  is  changed,  the  species  will  perish  ; 
for  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  cause  which  alters  the  character  of  the 
district  will  afford  new  facilities  to  the  species  to  establish  itself  lelse- 
where. 

African  desert. — If  we  attribute  the  origin  ,of  a  great  part  of  the  desert 
of  Africa  to  the  gradual  progress  of  moving  sands,  driven  eastward  by  the 
westerly  winds,  we  may  safely  infer  that  a  variety  of  species  must  have 
been  annihilated  hy  this  cause  alone.  The  sand-flootl  has  been  inunda- 
ting, from  time  immemorial,  the  rich  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Nile ;  and 
we  have  only  to  multiply  this  effect  a  sufficient  numberof  times,  in  order 
to  understand  how,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  whole  group  of  terrestrial  ani* 
mals  and  plants  may  become  extinct. 

This  desert,  without  including  Bornou  and  Darfour,  extends,  according . 
to  the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  over  104,000  square  leagues ;  an  area 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  France.  In  a  small  portion  of  so 
.vast  a  space,  we  may  infer  from  analogy  that  there  were  many  peculiar 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which  must  have  been  banished  by  tlie  sand, 
and  their  habitations  invaded  by  the  camel,  and  by  birds  and  insects  formed 
for  the  arid  sands. 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  to  favour 
the  escape  of  the  former  inhabitants  to  some  adjoining  province  ;  nothing 
to  weaken,  in  the  bordering  lands,  that  powerful  barrier  against  emigra- 
tion—»pre*occupancy.  Nor,  even  if  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  group  of 
species  from  a  given  tract  were  compensated  by  an  extension  of  their 
range  over  a  new  cojantry,  would  that  circumstance  tend  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  species  in  general ;  for  the  extirpation  would  merely  then  be 
transferred  to  the  region  so  invaded.     If  it  be  imagined,  for  example,  that 
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the  aboriginal  qoadnipedfly  birds,  and  other  animala  of  Africa,  eiiii|^a(«d 
in  consequence  of  the  ad? anee  of  drnf^and,  and  oolonized  Arabia,  the 
indigenous  Arabian  species  must  have  >given  way  before  tbeoi,  and  hare 
been  reduced  in  number  or  destroyed. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  aome  oentral  and  more  elevated  parts  of 
tte  great  African  desert,  the  upheaving  power  of  subterranean  movements 
should  be  exerted  throughout  an  immense  series  of  ages,  accompanied,  at 
certain  intervals,  by  volcanic  eruptions,  such  as  gave  rise  at  once,  in  1750, 
to  a  mountain  1600  feet  high,  on  tlie  Mexican  plateau.  When  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  these  events  had  caused  a  mountain-chain,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  complete  transformation  in  the  state  of  4he  climate  would  be  brought 
about  throughout  a  vast  area. 

We  may  imagine  the  summits  of  the  new  chain  to  rise  so  high  as  to  be 
covered,  like  Mount  Atlas,  for  several  .thousand  feet,  with  snow,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  melting  of  these  snows,  during  the  greatest 
heat,  would  cause  the  rivers  to  swell  in  the  season  when  the  greatest 
drought  now  prevails ;  the  waters,  moreover,  derived  from  this  source, 
would  always  be  of  lower  temperature  than  the  snrroundiiig  atmosphere, 
and  would  thus  contribute  to  cool  the  climate.  During  the  nume- 
rous earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  supposed  to  accompany  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  chain,  there  would  be  many  floods  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  temporary  lakes,  and  by  the  melting  of  snows  by  lava.  These 
inundations  might  deposit  alluvial  matter  far  and  wide  over  the  original 
sands,  as  the  country  assamed  varied  shapes,  and  was  modified  again  and 
again  by  the  moving  power  from  below,  and  the  aqueous  erosion  of  the 
surface  above.  At  length  the  Sahara  might  be  fertilized,  irrigated  by 
rivers  and  streamlets  intersecting  it  in  every  direction,  and  covered  by 
jungle  and  morasses  ;  so  that  the  animals  and  plants  which  now  people 
Northern  Africa  would  disappear,  and  the  region  would  gradually  become 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  population  of  species  perfectly  dissimilar  in 
their  forms,  habits,  and  oiganization. 

There  are  always  some  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  in  the 
physical  geography  of  each  large  division  of  the  globe ;  and  on  these 
peculiarities  the  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  dependent.  If,  there- 
fore, we  admit  incessant  fluctuations  in  the  physical  geography,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  concede  the  successive  extinction  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
species  to  be  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system.  When  some  great  class 
of  stations  is  in  excess  in  certain  latitudes,  as,  for  example,  in  wide 
savannahs,  arid  sands,  lofty  mountains,  or  inland  seas,  we  find  a  corres- 
ponding development  of  species  adapted  for  such  circumstances.  In 
North  America,  where  there  is  a  chain  of  vast  inland  lakes  of  fresh  water, 
we  find  an  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  aquatic  birds,  fresh- 
water fish,  testacea,  and  small  amphibious  reptiles,  fitted  for  such  a  climate. 
The  greater  part  of  these  would  perish  if  the  lakes  were  destroyed,' 
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evmrt  thai  mii^t  be  teon^  about  by  aeaia  of  tbo-  leaat«f  ihoM  inyortatit 
rovoluiioiM  oontampJaled  in.  goo^^gy.  It  nigbt  bappen  that  bo  fireah- watet 
lakea  of  ooffreaponfing  magnitMde  might  then  exist  on  the  globe  ;  or  tbat» 
if  diey  occarred  elaewheie«  they  might  be  situated  in  New  Hdlandt 
SiMilheiii  Afriea,  Eastern  Asia,  or  some  region  so  distant  as  to>  be  qnite 
inaeeaosibie  to  the  North  American  speeies;  or  diey  might  be  eitaated. 
within  the  tropics,  in  a  dimate  nninhabitable  by  speeies  lilted  for  a 
temperate  zone ;  or*  finally,  we  may  ptesnme  that  they  would  be  pre- 
occupied  by  indigfnout  tribes. 

To  parsne  this  train  of  reasoning  farther  ie  nanecessary  ;  the  geologist 
has  only  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  said  of  the  habitations  and  stations  of 
oifattic  beings  in  general,  and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  those  efi*eets 
which  were  contemplated  in  the  second  bocA,  as  resulting  from  the  tgneona 
and  aqueons  causes  now  in  action,  and  he  will  immediately  perceive  that, 
amidst  the  f  icissitndes  of  the  earth's  surface,  speeies  cannot  be  immortal, 
but  mast  perish,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  individnals  which  compose 
them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  this  conclusion,  without 
reaorting  to  some  hypothesis  as  violent  as  that  of  Lamarek,  who  imagined* 
as  we  have  before  seen,  that  species  are  each  of  them  endowed  with 
iadefinite  powers  of  modifying  Uielr  organiaation,  in  conformity  to  the 
endless  changes  of  circumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Effects  of  a  general  deration  in  Climale  on  the  DistribiUion  of 

Species. 

Some  of  the  efiects  which  mast  attend  every  general  alteration  of  climate 
aire  snffieieatly  peculiar  to  daim  a  separate  consideration  before  conclud- 
ing the  present  chapter. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  daring  seasons  of  extraordinary  severity,  many 
northern  birds,  and  in  some  countries  many  quadrupeds,  migrate  south- 
wards. If  these  cold  seasons  were  to  become  frequent,  in  consequence 
of  a  gnulual  and  general  refrigeration  of  the  atmosphere,  such  migrations 
would  be  more  and  more  regular,  nntil,  at  length,  many  animals,  now 
confined  to  the  arctic  regions,  would  become  the  tenants  of  the  temperate 
zone;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  equator.  At  the  same  time,  many  speeies  previously  established 
on  high  mountains  would  begin  to  descend,  in  every  latitude,  towards  the 
middle  regions  ;  and  those  which  were  confined  to  the  flanks  of  mountains 
would  make  their  way  into  the  plains.  Analogous  changes  would  also 
take  plaee  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

If,  OB  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  be  on  the  increase,  tiie 
planta  and  animals  of  low  grounds  would  ascend  to  higher  levels,  the 
equatorial  species  would  migrate  into  the  temperate  zone,  and  those  of 
the  temperate  into  the  arctic  circle. 
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Bat  although  some  speeies  might  thus  he  preservedt  e? ery  great  ehange 
of  elimale  mast  be  fatal  to  many  which  can  find  no  place  of  retreat  when 
their  original  habitations  become  unfit  for  them.  For  if  the  general  tem* 
peratare  be  on  the  rise,  then  there  is  no  cooler  region  whither  the  polar 
species  can  take  refuge ;  if  it  be  on  the  dedine,  then  the  animals  and 
plants  previonsly  established  between  the  tropics  have  no  resonree* 
Suppose  the  general  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  increase,  so  that  even  the 
arctic  region  became  too  warm  for  the  musk-ox  and  rein-deer,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must  perish  ;  so  if  the  torrid  zone  should  lose  so  much  of  its 
heat  by  the  progressive  refrigeration  of  the  earth's  surface  as  to  be  an 
unfit  habitation  for  apes,  boas,  bamboos,  and  palms,  these  tribes  of  animals 
and  plants,  or,  at  least,  most  of  the  species  now  belonging  to  them, 
would  become  extinct,  for  there  would  be  no  warmer  latitudes  for  their 
reception. 

It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  as  often  as  the  climates  of  th%  globe  are 
passing  from  the  extreme  of  heat  to  that  of  cold— -from  the  summer  to  the 
winter  of  the  great  year  before  alluded  to* — the  migratory  movement  will 
be  directed  constantly  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  species  inhabiting  parallel  latitudes,  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  must  become  widely  different.  For  I  assume,  on  grounds 
before  explained,  that  the  original  stock  of  each  species  is  introduced  into 
one  spot  of  the  eartli  only,  and,  consequently,  no  species  can  be  at  once 
indigenous  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.t 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  changes  in  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  globe,  or  any  other  supposed  cause,  occasions  an  elevation 
of  the  general  temperature, — when  there  is  a  passage  from  the  winter  to 
one  of  the  vernal  or  summer  seasons  of  the  great  cycle  of  climates,— then 
the  order  of  the  migratory  movement  is  inverted.  The  different  species 
of  animals  and  plants  direct  their  course  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles  ;  and  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  may  become  peopled 
to  a  great  degree,  by  identical  species.  Such  is  not  the  actual  state  of 
the  inhabited  earth,  as  I  have  already  shown- in  my  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  its  living  productions  ;  and  this  factadds'an  addi- 
tional proof  to  the  geological  evidence,  derived  from  independent  sources, 
that  the  general  temperature  has  been  cooling  down  during  the  epochs 
which  immediately  preceded  our  own. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speculate  on  the  entire  transposition  of  a  group  of 
animals  and  plants  from  tropical  to  polar  latitudes,  or  the  reverae  as  a 
probable,  or  even  possible,  event ;  for  although  we  may  believe  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  one  zone  to  be  transferable  to  another,  we  know 
that  the  same  climate  cannot  be  so  transferred.     Whatever  be  the  general 

*  Book  I.  chap.  vii.  t  Chap.  viii. 
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temperature  of  the  earth's  surtee,  compantiTe  equability  of  heat  will 
characterize  the  tropical  regions ;  while  great  periodical  Tariattons  will 
belong  to  the  temperate,  and  still  more  to  the  polar,  latitudes*  These» 
and  many  other  peculiarities  connected  with  heat  and  light,  depend  on 
fixed  astronomical  causes,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  its  position 
In  relation  to  the  sun,  and  not  on  those  fluctuations  of  its  surface,  which 
may  influence  the  general  temperature. 

Among  many  obstacles  to  such  extensive  transference  of  habitations 
we  must  not  forget  the  immense  lapse  of  time  required,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  before  suggested,  to  bring  about  a  considerable  change  in  cli« 
mate.  During  a  period  so  vast,  the  other  causes  of  extirpation,  before 
enumerated,  would  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  as  to  prevent  all,  save 
a  very  few  hardy  species,  from  passing  from  equatorial  to  poligr  regions, 
or  from  the  tropics  to  die  pole.* 

But  the  power  of  accommodation  to  new  cireumstanoes  is  great  in  cer- 
tain species,  and  might  enable  many  to  pass  from  one  zone  to  another,  if 
the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  were  greatly  altered* 
To  the  marine  tribes,  especially,  such  a  passage  would  be  possible  ;  for 
they  are  less  impeded  in  their  migrations  by  barrien  of  land,  than  aretlie 
terrestrial  by  the  ocean.  Add  to  this,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  investing  the  land  ;  so 
that  we  may  easily  suppose  that  most  of  the  testacea,  fish,  and  other 
elasses,  might  pass  from  the  equatorial  into  the  temperate  regions,  if  the 
mean  temperature  of  those  regions  were  transposed,  although  a  second 
expatriation  of  these  species  of  tropical  origin  into  the  aretic  and  antaretic 
cireles  would  probably  be  impossible. 

On  the  principles  above  explained,  if  we  found  that  at  some  former 
period,  as  when,  for  example,  our  carboniferous  strata  were  deposited,  the 
same  tree-ferns  and  other  plants  inhabited  the  regions  now  occupied  by 
Europe  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  should  suspect  that  the  species  in 
question  had,  at  some  antecedent  period,  inhabited  lands  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  that  an  increase  of  the  mean  annual  heat  had  caused  them  to 
emigrate  into  both  the  temperate  zones.  There  are  no  geological  data, 
however,  as  yet  obtained,  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  such  identity  of 
species  existed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  era  in  questi<m. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particulariy  the  effect  of  vicissitudes,  of  cli- 
mate in  causing  one  species  to  give  way  before  the  increasing  numben  of 
eome  other. 

When  temperature  forms  the  barrier  which  arrests  the  progress  of  an 
animal  or  plant  in  a  particular  direction,  the  individuals  are  fewer  and 
iess  Vigorous  as  they  approach  the  extreme  confines  of  the  geographical 
range  of  the  species.    But  these  stragglera  are  ready  to  multiply  rapidly 

*  6ee  Book  I.  chap.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 
Vol.  IL— M 
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tin  4ha»llghte«tiiii4}i«mie«r  dumnotion'or  'heat  that  naybe  Avourable  to 
fliMDt  joatM  paMicbkrniaeotsaiieieMe  dfHriqg  a  hot  8ttniBttr,atid'0ertafai 
phoitft  and  atiiaudfe  g/utkignmnd  after  •  «enriee  «f  oongeBMlveMoiM. 

Iti  •almost  b«er)r  distriol, -ettpeditUf  if  it  be  niOuntMiMNNi»  there  are  a 
variety  ofapeeiflsttheliiiitfl  of  iirhoee  habitations  are  contormiDeuey  some 
being  noahk  4o  4>tooeod  farther  without  encountering  too  much  heat, 
others  too  much  cold.  Indinduals*  whieh  «re  thus  on  the  bordeM  of  the 
legions  tpibjior  40  4heif  respective  apeciest  are  like  the  outposts -of  hostile 
aiinisay^raadjr  4o  profit  bf  erery  slight  tche&ge  of  ciltnimelances  in  their 
lb«ov,*and  to  •odvaaee  «pon  the  aground  ioecu|Med  hjiheir  Mighbours  and 
•ppouente. 

The  ^toannntyof  distinct  olimatos,  produced  bgr  the  ioeciuditiee  of  the 
earOkVi  ear faee,  brings  species  possessii^  mj  diftreiit  cOnslitutidns  into 
such  immediate  contact,  that  their  naturalisation*  aoB  very  speedy  wheno 
mat  loppovlBiiities  of  advancing  present  theaeelves.  Many  insects  tod 
plante,  tforoacample,  «re  eomoMm  to  low  ptoins  within  ^the  arotic  circle, 
iliid'tto  Idfi^vDouiilainB  in  Scotland  und  otiier  parU  of  Europe.  If  the 
cttmnte,  ilbevetoe,  of  the  polar  regioon  wore  transferred  to  our  own  lati* 
tudea,  the  epeoies  in^qmstion  Woold  ininwdialely  descend  from  these  de- 
vstedatalioiis  tO'Oveifun  the'lowgtoonds*  Invasions  of  this^tad,  attended 
by  the  cbcpnision  of  the  pse^ooeupanto,  >are  aknoet  instlifktaneoua*  because 
tbetohonfe  of  'tempesatore  not  only  places  tkeooe  itpeoies  in  a  more 
fiiiwurable  posilJMh  hot  rendess  the  others  aieUy  ottd  almost  incapable  of 
defenoe* 

Tkam  idKmgti  mttmmtent  with  4lu  fhMry  ^  4r4in$fm»tuium.'^l^ 
march,  when  speculating  on  the  transttitttation  of  speoiee,  eopposed  evory 
■M»di£catioii  in  organiaatimi  and  iniAinct  to  be  brought  aibott  elowly  and 
innensibly  in  «n  indefinite  lapse  of  ages.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
aulficientty  ^onsiderod  how  much  every  oltofation  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion  of  the  habitaUe  sorfaoe  changos  the  relationB  of  o  great  number  of  co* 
ensting  spsbies,  and  that  some  of  these  wotiM  be  ready  iostanlty  to  avail 
themaolves  of  the  slightest  «haage  in  their  ftfrouv,  and  to  multiply  to  the 
injury  of  vthera.  Eaen  if  we  thought  tt  possible  that  the  palm  or  the 
elephant,  winch  now  iearish  ia  equatorial  regions,  Could  er er  leant  to 
bear  the  variaUn  eeasons  of  our  teraperats  none,  or  the  rigoors  of  an  noli^ 
wftnter,  We  might,  with  lio  loss  confidencev  affirm,  that  Uiey  must  perish 
before  they  had  time  to  become  habituated  to  eaeh  new  ciroomstances. 
That  they  would  be  displaced  by  other  species  as  often  as  the  dimato 
varied,  maybe  inferred  from  the  data  before  explaiiied  respeoting  the  loMsal 
eKterminalion  of  spectcs  produced  by  the  nMllti|dieation  of  otkera. 

Snppoee  the  ialimate  of  the  highest  port  of  the  woody  zone  of  Etna  to 
be  tmasferred  to  the  sea^sfcore  at  the  base  of  the  roooatainv  alb  botanist 
would  anticipate  that  the  olive,  lemon-tree  and  prickly  pear  {CacitM  optm- 
iia)f  would  be  able  to  contend  with  the  oak  and  chestnut,  which  would 
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begin  forthwith  to  deteend  to  a  lower  lerel;  or  that  these  lut  woald  be 
able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  pine,  which  would  also,  in  the  apaee 
of  a  few  jeara,  begin  to  oceupy  a. lower  poailion.  We  might  form  some 
kind  of  estimate  of  the  time  which  might  be  required  for  the  migrations  of 
these  plants ;  wheqean^  w^  ha^vQ  np  dati^  ipr  con<^ii(ling^t)iat  any  number  of 
thousands  of  years  would  be  sufficient  for  one  step  in  the  pretended  meta- 
morphosis of  one  spoGaeB,into  an^ih^f  pusseasingidiaiiaei  aiuibuMk  «ii4 
qualities. 

This  argument  i$  applicable  not  merely  t^  dhnafe^  but  to  any  other 
eause  of  mutation.  However  slowly  a  lake  niay  be.  conyerted  into  a 
marsh,  or  a  marsh  into  a  meadowt  U  ifi  eriden|  th^  bef^^fa  tl^e^lai^natfine 
plants  ean  acquire  the  power  of  tiving  m  marsbest  or  the  mamh  pinals  of 
living  in  a  less  humid  soil,  other  species,  already  existing  in  the  region, 
and  fitted  for  these  several  sutions,  will  intrude  and  keep  peeeeesiw  of 
the  ground.  So,  if  a  tract  of  salt  water  becomes  fresh  by  passing  through 
every  intermediate  degree  of  brackishness,  still  the  marine  mollusks  will 
never  be  permitted  to  be  gradaally  metamorphosed  into  fiusiatilospaciBA; 
because  long  before  any  siich  traqsformatioB  osa  take  plaoe  by  alow,  aoflt 
insensible  degrees,  other  tribes^  already  formed  to  delight  in  bradurii  on 
fresh  water,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  change  in  the.  fluid,  and*  waBf 
each  in  their  torn,  raonopeliae  the  space. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  dispute  about  the  abstract  possibility  of  tho  eo»* 
version  of  one  species  into  another,  when  there  are  known  causes  so  BMieit 
more  active  in  their  nature,  which  must  always  intervene  and  prevent  th^« 
actual  aeeomplishment  of  such  conversions.  A  faint  image  of  the  oertaiO' 
doom  of  a  species  less  fitted  to  struggle  with  some  new  condition  in  » 
region  which  it  previously  inhabited,  and  where  it  haa  to  contend  with  m 
more  vigorous  species,  is  presented  by  the  extirpation  of  savage  tribee  of: 
men  by  the  advancing  colony  of  some  civilized  nation.  In  this  case  die 
contest  is  merely  between  two  different  races— two  varieties,  moreoner, 
of  a  species  which  exceeds  all  others  in  its  aptitude  to  aeoommodate  ita 
habits  to  the  most  extraordinary  variations  of  cireomstances.  Yjet  few. 
future  events  are  more  certain  than  the  speedy  exterminatiott  of  the  Indians, 
of  North  America  and  the  savages  of  Now  Holland  in  the  ooune  of  a 
few  centniries,  when  these  tribes  will  be  remembered  only  in  poetry  ami 
tradition. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


srriNcnoN  and  crsation  or  specibs. 

Theory  of  the  wxccewnre  exUnotion  oCspecias  consutent  with  their  limited  geographi* 
cal  distribution — Opinions  of  botanists  respecting  the  centres  from  which  plants 
have  been  diffused— Whether  there  are  grounds  for  inferring  that  the  loss,  from 
time  to  time,  of  certain  animals  and  plants,  ii  compensated  bj  the  introduction  of 
new  species  ? — Whether  anj  eyidence  of  such  new  creations  could  be  expected 
within  the  historical  era  ?  (p.  95.) — ^The  queiAtion  whether  the  existing  species 
hsTe  been  created  in  sacoession  must  be  decided  by  geological  monuments. 

Suecesiite  Extinction  of  Species  consistent  with  their  limited  Geographic 

eat  Distribution. 

In  the  preceding  ehtpters  I  have  pointed  out  the  strict  dependence  of  each 
tpeciea  of  animal  and  plant  on  certain  physical  conditions  in  the  state  of 
the  earth's  sorface,  and  on  the  number  and  attributes  of  other  organic 
beings  inhabiting  the  same  region.  I  have  alqo  endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  these  conditions  are  in  a  sute  of  continual  fluctuation,  the  igneous  and 
Aqueous  agents  remodelling,  from  time  to  time,  the  physical  geography  of 
the  globe,  and  the  migrations  of  species  causing  new  relations  to  spring 
up  successively  between  different  organic  beings.  I  have  deduced  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  species  existing  at  any  particular  period  must,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  become  extinct  one  after  the  other.  **  They  must  die  out," 
to  borrow  an  emphalical  expression  from  Buffon,  **  because  Time  fights 
against  them.V 

If  the  views  which  I  have  taken  are  just,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  why  the  habiutions  of  so  many  species  are  now  restrained 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Every  local  rev.olution,  such  as  those 
contemplated  ia  the  preceding  chapter,  tends  to  circumscribe  the  range  of 
some  species,  while  it  enlarges  that  of  others ;  and  if  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  new  species  originate  in  one  spot  only,  each  must  require  time  to 
diffuse  itself  over  a  wide  area.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hypothesis,  tliat  the  recent  origin  of  some  species,  and  the 
high  antiquity  of  others,  are  equally  consistent  with  the  general  fact  of 
their  limited  distribution,  some  being  local,  because  they  have  not  existed 
long  enough  to  admit  of  their  wide  dissemination ;  others,  because  circum- 
stances  in  the  animate  or  inanimate  world  have  occurred  to  restrict  the 
range  which  they  may  once  have  obtained. 

As  considerable  modifications  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  have 
taken  place  in  certain  regions  since  the  existing  species  were  in  b^ing,  we 
can  feel  no  surprise  that  the  zoologist  and  botanist  have  hitherto  found  it 
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difficult  to  refer  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  to  any  clear  and 
determinate  principles,  since  they  have  usually  speculated  on  the  pheno* 
mena,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  had 
undergone  no  material  alteration  since  the  introduction  of  the  species  now 
living.  So  long  as  this  assumption  was  made,  the  facts  relating  to  the 
geography  of  plants  and  animals  appeared  capricious  in  the  extreme,  and 
by  many  the  subject  was  pronounced  to  be  so  full  of  mystery  and  anoma« 
lies,  that  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  theory  was  hopeless. 

Cmirt^from  which  plants  have  been  diffused, — Some  botanists  con- 
ceived, in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  Willdenow,  that  mountains 
were  the  centres  of  creation  from  which  the  plants  now  inhabiting  large 
continents  have  radiated;  to  which  De  Candoile  and  others,  with  much 
reason,  objected,  that  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  the  barriers 
between  two  provinces  of  distinct  vegetation.  The  geologist  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  modifications  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  undergone  in  very  recent  geological  epochs,  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
reconcile  both  these  theories  in  their  application  to  different  regions. 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  is  so  ancient  as  to  date  from  a 
period  when  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  differed  from  those  now 
living,  will  naturally  form  a  barrier  between  contiguous  provinces ;  but  a 
chain  which  has  been  raised,  in  great  part,  within  the  epoch  of  existing 
species,  and  around  which  new  lands  have  arisen  from  the  sea  within  that 
period,  will  be  a  centre  of  peculiar  vegetation. 

**  In  France,**  observes  De  Candoile,  **  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  prevent 
a  great  number  of  the  plants  of  the  south  from  spreading  themselves  to 
the  northward  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  some  species  have  made 
their  way  through  the  gorges  of  these  chains,  and  are  found  on  their 
northern  sides,  principally  in  those  places  where  they  are  lower  and  more 
interrupted."*  Now  the  chains  here  alluded  to  have  probably  been  of 
considerable  height  ever  since  the  era  when  the  existing  vegetation  began 
to  appear,  and  were  it  not  for  the  deep  fissures  which  divide  them,  they 
might  have  caused  much  more  abrupt  terminations  to  s  the  extension  of 
distinct  assemblages  of  species. 

Parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  present  height,  since  a  majority  of  the  marine 
species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably,  also,  since  the 
terrestrial  plants  of  the  same  region  were  in  being.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  added,  both  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  side,  to  what 
originally  constituted  a  much  narrower  range  of  mountains,  if  not  a  chain 
of  islands  running  nearly  north  and  south,  like  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  Apennines  have  been  a  centre  whence 
species  have  diffused  themselves  over  the  contiguous  lower  and  newer  re- 
gions.    In  this  and  all  analogous  situations,  the  doctrine  of  Willdenow, 

*  Essai  EI^meDtaire,  &c.,  p.  46. 
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that  species  have  nulifiedl  (twan  the  moiintains  as  firom  centrest  Vksy  be 
well  founded. 

tntroduetion  rf  New  Speeki. 

If  tlie  reader  should  infer,  firem  th^  fttcts  laid  before  hini  in  the  preeed- 
iBf  chapters,  that  the  suooessiTe  eztinctkHi  of  aoiiDals  asd  plants  may  he 
part  of  the  constant  and  regular  course  of  nature,  he  will  naturally  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  means  provided  for  the  repair  of  these  losses  ?  Is 
it  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system  that  the  habitable  globe  should,  to  a 
certain  extent,  become  depopulated  both  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  land ;  or 
that  the  variety  of  species  should  diminish  until  some  new  era  arrives 
when  a  new  and  extraordinary  e0brt  of  creative  energy  is  to  be  displayed? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  new  species  can  be  called  into  being  from  time  to 
time,  and  yet  that  so  astonishing  a  phenomenon  can  escape  the  observe- 
tion  of  naturalists  t 

Humboldt  has  characterized  these  subjects  as  among  the  mysteries 
which  natural  science  cannot  reach ;  and  he  observes  that  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  beings  does  not  bdong  to  aoologicai  or  botanical  geogra* 
phy.  To  geology,  however,  these  topics  do  strictly  appertain ;  and  this 
scieuce  is  cliiefly  interested  in  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  animate  crea- 
tion as  it  now  exists,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  its  relations  to  ante- 
cedent periods  when  its  condition  was  different. 

Before  offering  any  hypothesis  towards  the  solution  of  so  difficult  a 
problem,  let  us  consider  what  kind  of  evidence  we  ought  to  expect,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  of  the  first  appearance  of  new  animals  or  plants, 
if  we  could  imagine  the  successive  creation  of  species  to  constitute,  like 
their  gradual  extinction,  a  regular  part  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

In  the  first  plaee,  it  is  obviously  more  easy  to  prove  that  a  species,  once 
numerously  represented  in  a  given  district,  has  ceased  to  be,  than  that 
some  other  which  did  not  pre-exist  has  made  its  appearance — assuming 
always,  for  reasons  before  stated,  that  single  stocks  only  of  each  animid 
and  plant  are  originally  created,  and  that  individuals  of  new  species  do 
not  suddenly  start  up  in  many  different  places  at  once. 

So  imperfect  has  the  science  of  natural  history  remained  down  to  our 
own  times,  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  numbers 
of  known  animals  and  plants  have  been  doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  in 
many  classes.  New  and  often  conspicuous  species  are  annually  discover- 
ed in  parts  of  the  old  continent,  long  inhabited  by  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions. Conscious,  therefore,  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  information,  we 
always  infer,  when  such  discoveries  are  made,'  that  the  beings  in  question 
had  previously  eluded  our  research ;  or  had  at  least  existed  elsewhere, 
and  only  migrated  at  a  recent  period  into  the  territories  where  we  now 
find  them.  It  is  difficult,  even  in  contemplation,  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  other  hypothesis  .in  regard  to  all 
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the  tmriiie  tf  ibesi  and  to  by  fta  the  greater  itnmber  of  the  terre^trutl  ;-^ 
such  98  birds^  which  pos^eils  sooh  unlimited  powerib  of  migration ;  tnbeetfe 
which,  betides  their  DmDbere»  are  also  ae  capable  of  being  diffined  to  raat 
distances  ;  aad  crjrptogaibous  plants,  to  whieft,  as  to  many  other  eksses^ 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  similar  observations  «re  appli« 
eaiHe* 

fFhai  Inrtd  of  emdenee  rf  new  creations  eauld  be  expected  f^^WlM 
kind  of  prooihi  therefore,  could  we  reasonably  expect  to  find  of  the  <^rigiil 
at  a  particular  period  of  a  new  species  ? 

Perhaps  i^  may  be  said  in  reply  thati  within  the  last  two  or  three  een* 
furies,  sorm  forest  tree  or  new  quadra  ped  might  have  been  observed  to 
appear  isuddehly  in  those  parts  of  England  or  France  which  had  been 
most  thort)ughly  investigated ;— 4hat  naturalists  might  have  been  able  to 
shbw  that  no  socli  living  being  inhabited  any  other  region  of  the  globe* 
and  that  there  was  nb  tradition  of  toy  thing  similar  having  before  been 
observed  in  the  district  where  it  had  made  its  appearance* 

iNow,  although  this  objection  may  s6em  plausible,  yet  its  force  will  be 
found  to  depewl  entirely  on  the  rate  of  iuctoation  which  we  suppose  to 
prevail  in  the  animate  world,  and  on  the  proportion  which  such  conspi- 
cuous subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  bear  to  those  which 
are  less  known  and  escape  our  observation.  There  are  perhaps  more 
than  a  million  species  of  plants  and  animals,  exclusive  of  the  microscopic 
and  Infusory  animalculeB,  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe.  The 
teitwtrial  plants  may  amount,  says  De  CandoUe,  to  somewhere  between 
110,900  tod  120,000;*  but  the  dau  on  which  this  conjecture  is  founded 
ire  considered  by  many  botanists  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Spren- 
gel  only  enumerated,  in  1827,  about  81,000  known  phenogamous,  tod 
0000  eryptogamous  plants;  but  that  naturalist  omitted  many,  perhaps 
7000  phtenogamottsi  and  1000  eryptogamous  species.  Mr.  Lindley  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  rash,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  more  than  80,000  ph»nogamoos,  and  10,000  crypto* 
gamous  pltots.  **  If  we  take,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  on  this 
subject,  *«  87|000  as  thie  number  of  published  phenogamous  species,  and 
then  add,  for  the  undiscovered  species  in  Asia  and  New  Holland  15,000, 
in  Africa  10,000,  ahd  in  America  1&<000^  we  have  80,000  species;  and  if 
7000  he  the  number  of  published  eryptogamous  plants,  and  we  allow 
8000  for  the  undiscovered  species  (making  10,000),  there  would  then  be, 
on  the  wholes  90,000  species/' 

It  was  supposed  by  LinnsBds  that  there  were  four  or  five  species  of 
insects  in  the  world  for  each  phsnogamous  plant :  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes  in  Great  Britain,  the  num- 
ber of  insects  must  be  still  greater ;  for  the  total  number  of  British  insects, 

*  G^g.  des  Plantes.    Diet  dei  Sci. 
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**  according^  to  the  last  census,"  is  about  12,500,*  whereas  there  are  onlj 
1500  phsnogamous  plants  indigenous  to  our  island.  As  the  insecte  are 
much  more  numerous  in  hoi  countries  than  in  our  temperate  latitudesy 
it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  than  half  a 
million  species  in  the  worid. 

The  number  of  known  mammifers,  according  to  Temminck,  exceeds 
800,  and  Baron  Cuvier  estimated  the  amount  of  known  fishes  at  6000« 
Nearly  6000  species  of  birds  have  likewise  been  ascertained.!  We  have 
still  to  add  the  reptiles,  and  all  the  invertcbrated  animals,  exclusive  of 
insects.  It  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  mere  matter  of  conjecture  what 
proportion  the  aquatic  tribes  may  bear  to  the  denizens  of  the  land  ;  but 
the  habitable  surface  beneath  the  waters  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less 
than  double  that  of  the  continents  and  islands,  even  admitting  that  a  very 
considerable  area  is  destitute  of  life,  in  consequence  of  great  depth,  cold, 
darkness,  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  late  polar  expedition  it  wat 
found  that,  in  some  regions,  as  in  Baffin's  Bay,  there  were  marine  animale 
inhabiting  the  bottom  at  great  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  below  the  freezing  point.  That  there  is  life  at  much  greater  profun- 
dities in  warmer  regions,  may  be  confidently  inferred.  I  have  before 
stated  that  marine  plants  not  only  exist,  but  acquire  vivid  colours  at  depths 
where,  to  our  senses,  there  would  be  darkness  deep  as  night 

The  ocean  teems  with  life— the  class  of  polyps  alone  are  conjectured 
by  Lamarck  to  be  as  strong  in  individuals  as  insects.  Every  tropical  reef 
is  described  as  covered  with  corals  and  sponges,  and  swarming  with 
Crustacea,  echini,  and  testacea ;  while  almost  every  tide-washed  rock  in 
the  world  is  carpeted  with  fuci,  and  supports  some  corallines,  aetinise,  and 
mollusca.  There  are  innumerable  forms  in  the  seas  of  the  warmer  zones, 
which  have  scarcely  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  naturalist ;  and 
there  are  parasitic  animals  without  number,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
sometimes  appropriated  to  one  genus,  as  to  the  Balmna^  for  example. 
Even  though  we  concede,  therefore,  that  the  geographical  range  of  marine 
species  is  more  extensive  in  general  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  (the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  being  more  uniform,  and  the  land  impeding  less  the 
migrations  of  the  oceanic  than  the  ocean  those  of  the  terrestrial  species), 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  aquatic  tribes  far  exceed  in  number  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land. 

Without  insisting  on  this  point,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that,  exclu- 
sive of  microscopic  beings,  there  are  between  one  and  two  millions  of 
species  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe;  so  that  if  only  one  of  these 
were  to  become  extinct  annually,  and  one  new  one  were  to  be  every  year 
called  into  being,  much  more  than  a  million  of  years  might  be  required 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  organic  life. 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Brit  Insectf,  by  John  Cortia,  Eiq. 
t  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xciv.  p.  *J37. 
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I  am  not  faaaarding  at  present  any  hypotheais  as  to  the  probable  rate  of 
change ;  bal  none  will  deny  that,  when  the  annual  birth  and  the  annual 
death  of  one  species  on  the  globe  is  proposed  as  a  mere  speculation,  this 
nt  least  is  to  imagine  no  slight  degree  of  instability  in  the  animal  creation. 
If  we  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  twenty  regions  of  equal  area, 
one  of  these  might  comprehend  a  space  of  land  and  water  about  equal  in 
dimensions  to  Europe,  and  might  contain  a  twentieth  part  of  the  pillion 
of  species  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
this  region  one  species  only  would,  according  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
before  assumed,  perish  in  twenty  years,  or  only  five  out  of  fiAy  thousand 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  But  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
would  belong  to  the  aquatic  classes,  with  which  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance,  we  must  exclude  them  from  our  consideration ;  and  if  they 
constitute  half  of  the  entire  number,  then  one  species  only  might  be  lost 
in  forty  years  among  the  terrestrial  tribes.  Now  the  mammalia,  whether 
terrestrial  or  aquatic,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, forming  less,  perhaps,  than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  that, 
if  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  different  orders  were  equal,  avast  period 
must  elapse  before  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  this  conspicuous  class  to 
kae  one  of  their  number.  If  one  species  only  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  died  out  in  forty  years,  no  more  than  one  mammifer  fldght  dis* 
appear  in  40,000  years,  in  a  region  of  the  dimensions  of  Europe. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see,  that,  in  a  small  portion  of  such  an  area,  in 
countries,  for  example,  of  the  size  of  England  and  France,  periods  of 
much  greater  duration  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  authen- 
ticate the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the  larger  plants  and  animals,  assum- 
ing the  annual  birth  and  death  of  one  species  to  be  the  rate  of  vicissitude 
in  the  animate  creation  throughout  the  world. 

The  observations  of  naturalists,  upon  living  species,  may,  in  the  course 
of  future  centuries,  accumulate  positive  data,  from  which  an  insight  into 
the  laws  which  govern  this  part  of  our  terrestrial  system  may  be  derived ; 
but,  in  the  present  deficiency  of  historical  records,  we  have  traced  up  the 
subject  to  that  point  where  geological  monuments  alone  are  capable  of 
leading  us  on  to  the  discovery  of  ulterior  truths.  To  these,  therefore,  we 
must  now  appeal,  carefully  Examining  the  strata  of  recent  formation 
wherein  the  remains  of  living  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
known  to  occur.  We  must  study  these  strata  in  strict  reference  to  their 
chronological  order,  as  deduced  from  their  superposition,  and  other  rela- 
tions. From  these  sources  we  may  learn  which  of  the  species,  now  our 
contemporaries,  have  survived  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  which  of  them  have  co-e^cisted  with  the  greatest  number  of  animals 
and  plants. now  extinct,  and  which  have  made  their  appearance  only 
when  the  animate  world  had  nearly  attained  its  present  condition. 

From  such  data  we  may  be  enabled  to  infer,  whether  species  have  been 
Vol.  II.— N 
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called  ittto'l^xifltence  in  suecestfon,  or  all  at  one  period ;  whether  singly, 
or  by  gronps'BimtiltanMiusly  ;  whether  the  antiquity  of  man  be  as  high  as 
that  of  any  of  the  hiferior  beings  which  now  share  the  planet  with  him, 
or  t^h^lherthehnman  species  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  whole. 

To  some  of  these  questions  we  can  eten  now  return  a  satisfactory 
answer;  and  with  regard  to  the  rest,  we  have  some  data  to  guide  conjee^ 
ture,  and  to  enable  ns  to  speculate  with  adrantage :  but  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  anticipate  such  discussions  until  I  have  laid  before  the  reader 
an  ample  body  of  materials  amassed  by  the  industry  of  modem  geologists. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


Uvnxm  moovciD  sr  ths  powsae  of  vrrALmr  on  thk  vfats  or  ths 

earth's  surface. 

Modifications  in  phyiical  geography  caused  by  organic  beings — Why  the  Tegetsble 
soil  does  not  augment  in  thickne§8 — The  theory,  that  vegetBtion  is  an  antagonist 
power  counterbalancing  the  degradation  caused  by  running  water,  untenable  (p. 
101.) — OonseryatiTe  influence  of  vegetation  (p.  103.)*->IUin  diminished  by  felting 
of  fotesto  Distribation  of  American  forests  dependent  on  direction  of  .predomiiuuit 
winds  (p.  106.)-^*InAaeBoe  of  man  in  modifying  the  phyaioal  geography  of  the  globe. 

Thk  second  branch  of  our  inquiry,  respecting  changes  of  the  organic 
world,  relates  to  the  processes  by  which  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
become  fossil,  or»  to  speak  still  more  generally,  to  all  the  effects  produced 
by  the  powers  of  vitality  on  the  surface  and  shell  of  the  earth. 

Before  entering  on  the  principal  division  of  this  subject,  the  iinbedding 
and  preservation  oif  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  I  shall  offer  a  few  re« 
marks  on  the  superficial  modifications  caused  directly  by  the  agency  of 
organic  beings,  as  when  the  growth  of  certain  plants  covers  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  with  heat,  or  converts  a  swamp  into  dry  land;  or  when  vege- 
tation prevents  the  soil,  in  certain  localities,  from  being  washed  away  by 
running  water. 

In  considering  alterations  of  this  kind,  brought  about  in  the  physical 
geography  of  particular  tracts,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  exclusively  of  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters, 
and  with  which  alone,  as  terrestrial  beings,  we  are  familiar.  Here  the 
direct  power  of  animals  and  plants  to  cause  any  important  variation  is, 
of  necessity,  very  limited,  except  in  checking  the  progress  of  that  decay 
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of  which  the  land  is  the  chief  theatre*  But  if  we  exteud.onr.  viewe,  and, 
instead  of  eontemplating  the  diy  land,  consider,  that  laffer  portion  which 
b  assigned  to  the  aquatie  tribes,  we  disoover  the  gireat<  influeiifle  of  the 
living  creation.  In  imparting  varieties  of  conformaiion.to  the  solid  eHerior 
which  the  agency  of  inanimate  causes  alone  could  not  produce. 

Thus,  when  timber  is  floated  into  theses,  it  isoAen  drifted  to. vast 
distances,  and  subsides  in  spots  where  there  might  have  been  no  deposit* 
at  that  time  and  place,  if  the  earth  had  not  been  tenanted,  by  living  beingp* 
If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  hill  of  wood,  or  lignite,  be  thus 
formed  in  the  subaqueous  regions,  a  change  in  the  submarine  geography, 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  organic,  powers.  So  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  coral  reefs ;  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  the  ma;!^ 
ter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  supplied  by  mineral  springs,  which 
often  rise  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which,  on  land,  abound 
throughout  volcanic  regions  hundreds  of  leagues  in  exteat.  The  matter 
thns  oottstantly  given  out  could  not  go  on  accumulating  for  ever  in  the 
waters,  but  would  be  precipitated  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  even  if  there 
were  no  polyps  and  testacea ;  but  these  animals  arrest  and  secrete  the 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains,  and  form  reefs 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness*  and  hundreds  of  miles  Iq  lengih,  where, 
but  for  them,  none  might  ever  have  existed. 

Why  the  vegeiable  soil  does  not  augment  in  tMcknets.^^U  no  such 
voluminous  masses  are  formed  on  the  land,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of 
solid  matter  in  the  structure  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  ;  but  merely 
because,  as  I  have  so  often  stated,  the  continents  arei  those  parts  of  the 
globe  where  accessions  of  matter  can  scarcely  ever  take  place— where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  solid  parts  already  formed  are,  each  in  their  turn, 
exposed  to  gradioal  degradation.  The  quantity  of  timber  and  vegetable 
matter  which  grows  in  a  tropical  forest  in  the  course  of  a  century  is 
enormous,  and  multitudes  of  animal  skeletons  ar^  scattered  there  during 
the  same  period,  besides  innumerable  land-shells  and  other  organic  sab- 
stances.  The  aggregate  of  these  materials,  therefore,  might  constitute  a 
mass  greater  in  volume  than  that  which  is  produced  in  any  coral-reef  dur- 
ing the  same  lapse  of  years ;  but,  although  this  process  should  continue  on 
the  land  for  ever,  no  mountains  of  wood  or  bone  would  be  seen  stretching 
far  and  wide  over  the  country,  or  pushing  out  bold  promontories  into  the 
sea.  The  wh(^  solid  mass  is  either  devoured  by  animals,  or  decomposes, 
as  does  a  portion  of  the  rock  and  soil  on  which  the  animals  and  plants 
are  supported. 

The  waste  of  the  strata  themselves,  accompanied  by  the  decompositioa 
of  their  organic  remains,  and  the  setting  free  of  their  alkaline  ingredients, 
is  o|ie  source  from  whence  running  water  and  the  atmosphere  may  derive 
the  materials  which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 
Another  source  is  the  passage  into  a  gaseous  form  of  evea  the  hardest 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  which  die  and  putrefy  in  the  air,  where  they 
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are  soon  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and 
while  a  portion  of  these  constituents  is  yolalilized,  the  rest  is  taken  up 
by  rain  water,  and  sinks  into  the  earth,  or  flows  towards  the  sea ;  so 
that  they  enter  again  and  again  into  the  composition  of  different  organic 
beings. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oxygen ;  so  that  water  and  the  atmosphere  contain  all  of  them*  either  in 
their  own  composition  or  in  solution.*  The  constant  supply  of  these  ele- 
ments is  maintained  not  only  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  the  decay  of  rocks,  but  also  by  the  copious  evolution  of 
carbonic  aeid  and  other  gases  from  volcanos  and  mineral  springs,  and  by 
the  eflfects  of  ordinary  evaporation,  whereby  aqueous  vapours  are  made  to 
rise  from  the  ocean,  and  to  circulate  round  the  globe. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  two  gases  of  different  specific  gravity  are 
brought  into  contact,  even  though  the  heavier  be  the  lowermost,  they 
soon  become  uniformly  diffused  by  mutual  absorption  through  the  whole 
space  which  they  occupy.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  the  heavy  carbonic 
acid  finds  its  way  upwards  through  the  lighter  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
conveys  nourishment  to  the  lichen  which  covers  the  mountain  top. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  vegetable  mould  which  covers  the  earth's 
surface  does  not  increase  in  thickness,  will  not  altogether  bear  out  the 
argument  which  was  founded  upon  it  by  Playfair.  This  vegetable  soil, 
he  observes,  consists  partly  of  loose  earthy  materials,  easily  removed,  in 
the  form  of  sand  and  gravel ;  partly  of  finer  particles,  suspended  in  the 
waters,  which  tinge  those  of  some  rivers  continually,  and  those  of  all 
occasionally,  when  they  are  flooded.  **  The  soil,"  he  supposes,  **  al- 
though continually  diminished  from  this  cause,  remains  the  same  in 
quantity,  or  at  least  nearly  the  same,  and  must  have  done  so  ever  since 
the  earth  was  the  receptacle  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  soil,  there- 
fore, is  augmented  from  other  causes,  just  as  much,  at  an  average,  as  it 
is  diminished  by  that  now  mentioned ;  and  this  augmentation  evidently 
can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  constant  and  slow  disintegration  of  the 
rocks."t 

That  the  repair  of  the  earthy  portion  of  the  soil  can  proceed,  as  Play- 
fair  suggests,  only  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  may  be  admitted ; 
but  th^  vegetable  matter,  may  be  supplied,  and  is  actually  furnished,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  absorption  by  plants  of  carbon  and  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere ;  so  that  in  level  situations,  such  as  in  platforms  that  intervene 
between  valleys  where  the  action  of  running  water  is  very  trifling,  the 
vegetable  particles  carried  off  by  the  rain  niay  be  perpetually  restored, 
not  by  the  waste  of  the  rock  below,  but  from  the  air  above. 

*  See  lome  good  remarks  on  the  Fomuition  of  Soils,  Bakewell*s  Geology,  chap, 
zviii. 
t  lllust  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §  103. 
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If  the  qaantity  of  food  consumed  by  terrestrial  animals,  and  the  elements 
imbibed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants,  were  derived  entirely  from 
that  snpply  of  hydro^n,  carbon,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elements,  given 
out  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters  by  the  putrescence  of  organic  sub* 
stances,  then  we  might  imagine  that  the  vegetable  mould  would,  after  a 
series  of  years,  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  single  particle  by  the  action  of  or- 
ganic beings  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  the  ope- 
ration which  renovates  the  vegetable  and  animal  mould  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  that  here  supposed.  Thousands  of  carcasses  of  terrestrial  animals 
are  floated  down,  every  century,  into  the  sea ;  and,  together  with  forests 
of  drift-timber,  are  imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits,  where  their  ele- 
ments are  imprisoned  in  solid  strata,  and  may  there  remain  throughout 
whole  geological  epochs  before  they  again  become  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  fresh  supplies  are  derived  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  running  water,  as  before  stated,  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
their  organic  contents,  and  through  the  agency  of  mineral  springs  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  from  whence  all  the  element?  before  mentioned, 
which  enter  principally  into  the  composition  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  continually  evolved.  Even  nitrogen  has  been  recently  found,  by  Dr» 
Daubeny,  to  be  contained  very  generally  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs* 

Vegetation  not  an  antagonist  power  counterhaUmeing  the  action  of 
running  water. — ^If  we  suppose  that  the  copious  supply  from  the  nether 
regions,  by  springs  and  volcanic  venis,  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases, 
together  with  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance that  loss  of  matter  which,  having  already  served  for  the  nour^ 
ishment  of  animals  and  plants,  is  annually  carried  down  in  organized 
forms,  and  buried  in  subaqueous  strata,  we  concede  the  utmost  that  is 
consistent  with  probability.  An  opinion,  however,  has  been  expressed, 
that  the  processes  of  vegetable  life,  by  absorbing  various  gases  from  the 
atmosphere,  cause  so  large  a  mass  of  solid  matter  to  accumulate  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  that  this  mass  alone  may  constitute  a  great  counter- 
poise to  all  the  matter  transported  to  lower  levels  by  the  aqueous  agents 
of  decay.  Torrents  and  rivers,  it  is  said — the  waves  of  the  sea  and  ma- 
rine currents — act  upon  lines  only ;  but  the  power  of  vegetation  to  absorb 
the  elastic  and  non-elastic  fluids  circulating  round  the  earth,  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  continents.  By  the  silent  but  universal  action 
of  this  great  antagonist  power,  the  spoliation  and  waste  caused  by  running 
water  on  the  land,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean,  are  neutralized, 
and  even  counterbalanced.* 


*  See  Profesfor  Sedgwick's  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  on  the  Anniversary, 
Feb.  1831,  p.  24. 
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In  opposition  to  these  views,  I  conceive  that  we  shall  form  a  juster  es- 
timate of  the  influence  of  vegetation  if  we  consider  it  as  being  in  a  slight 
degree  conservative,  and  capable  of  retarding  the  waste  of  land,  but  not  of 
acting  as  an  antagonist  power.  The  vegetable  mould  is  seldom  more  than 
a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches ;  and 
we  by  no  means  find  that  its  volume  is  more  considerable  on  those  parts 
of  our  continents  which  we  can  prove,  by  geological  data,  to  have  been 
elevated  at  more  ancient  periods,  and  where,  consequently,  there  has  been 
the  greatest  time  for  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  produced 
throughout  successive  zoological  epochs.  On  the  contrary,  these  higher 
and  older  regions  are  more  frequently  denuded,  so  as  to  expose  the  bare 
rock  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

We  find  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  growth  of  plants  is  most  rank 
and  luxurious,  that  accessions  of  matter  due  to  their  agency  are  by  no 
means  the  most  conspicuous.  Indeed  it  is  in  these  latitudes,  where  the 
vegetation  is  most  active,  that,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter,  even  those  superficial  peat  mosses  are  unknown  which  cover  a 
large  area  in  some  paru  of  our  temperate  zone.  If  the  operation  of  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  life  could  restore  to. the  general  surface  of  the  coali* 
nents  a  portion  of  the  elements  of  those  disintegrated  rocks^  of'  which 
such  enormous  masses  are  swept  down  amiually.  into  the  sea,  the  effects 
would  long  ere  this  have  constituted  one  of  the  nwst  striking^features  in 
the  structure  and  composition  of  our  continents.  All  the  great  steppes 
and  table-lands  of  the  world,  where  the  action  of  running  water  is  feebloi 
would  have  become  the  grand  repositories  of  organic  matter,  accumulated 
without  that  intermixture  of  earthy  sediment  whi^  so  g^ierally  charac- 
terizes the  subaqueous  strata. 

Even  the  formation  of  peat  in  certain  districts  where  the  climate  is  cold 
and  moist  has  not,  in  every  instance,  a  conservative  tendency.  A  peat- 
moss often  acts  like  a  vast  sponge,  absorbing  water  in  large  quantities, 
and  swelling  to  the  height  of  many  yards  above  the  surrounding  country. 
In  that  case  the  turfy  covering  of  the  bog  serves,  like  the  skin  of  a  blad- 
der, to  retain  for  a  while  the  fluid  within;  and  when  that  skin  bursts,  as 
has  often  happened  in  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  a  violent 
inundation  ensues.  Examples  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, where  the  muddy  torrent  has  hollowed  out  ravines,  and  borne  along 
rocks  and  sand,  in  countries  where  such  ravages  could  not  have  hap- 
pened but  for  the  existence  of  peat. 

I  may  explain  more  clearly  the  kind  of  force  which  I  imagine  vegeta- 
tion to  exert,  by  comparing  it  to  the  action  of  frost,  which  augments  the 
height  of  some  few  alpine  summits,  by  causing  masses  of  perpetual  snow 
to  accumulate  upon  them,  or  fills  up  some  valleys  with  glaciers ;  but 
although  by  this  process  of  congelation  the  rain-water  that  has  risen  by 
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'eTaporatioQ  from  tbe  tea  if  retained  for  a  while  in  a  mM  focm  upon  the 
latid^  and  though  aomo  elevated  spots  may  be  protected  from  waste  by 
%  constant  eoveriagof  iee,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  melting  of 
snow  oAen  acoeierates  ihe  degradation  of  rock.  Although  every  year 
fresh  anow  and  iee  ate  formed,  as  also  am  re  Tegelable  and  animal  mailer, 
yet  there  is  no  increase ;  the  one  mdts,  the  other  putrefies,  or  is  driAed 
down  to  tbe  sea  by  rivers.  If  thb  were  not  the  case,  frost  might  be  con- 
sideied  as:  an  antagonist  power,  as  well  as  the  aetkm  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  Icnown  operation  of  the  igneotis  causes, 
a  real  antagonist  power  b  fonnd,  which  may  connterbalanoe  the  levelling 
action  of  running  water  ;*  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  presuming 
that  the  upheaving  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes,  together  with  the 
ejection  of  matter  by  volcanos,  may  not  be  fully  adequate  to  restore  that 
inequidity  of  the  surface  which  rivers  and  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 
ocean  annually  tend  to  lessen.  If  a  counterpoise  be  derived  from  this 
source,  the  quantity  and  elevation  of  land  above  the  sea  may  for  ever  re- 
main the  same,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  aqueous  causes,  which,  if 
thus  counteracted,  may  never  be  ^ble  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  earth 
more  neariy  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  than  that  whidi  it  has  now  attained; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  aqueons  agents  themselves  might 
thus  continue  for  ever  unimpaired.  This  permanence  of  the  average  io- 
lensity  of  the  powers  now  in  operation  would  account  for  any  amount  of 
disturbance  or  degradation  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  far  as  the  mere  qtumiity 
of  movement  or  decay  is  concerned  ;  provided  only  that  indefinite  periods 
of  time  are  contemplated. 

As  to  the  intensity  of  the  disturbing  causes  at  particular  epochs,  their 
effects  have  as  yet  been  studied  for  too  short  a  time  to  enable  us  fully  to 
compare  the  signs  of  ancient  convulsions  with  the  permanent  monuments 
U(i  in  the  earth^s  crust  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  thousand  years.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  changes  which  have  been  witnessed 
and  carefully  recorded,  observation  has  at  least  shown  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  agency,  as  now  developed  from  time  to 
Ikne,  is  in  its  infancy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  partial  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  the  eaith^s  crust  are  brought  about  in  volcanic 
regions,  without  any  interruption  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  habitable 
surface. 

C^Hservaiive  influence  of  vegetcUion^^^U,  then,  vegetation  cannot  act 
as  an  antagonist  power  amid  the  mighty  agents  of  change  which  are 
always  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe,  let  us  next  inquire  how  far  its 
influence  is  conservative! — how  far  it  may  retard  the  levelling  effects  of 
running  water,  which  it  cannot  oppose,  much  less  counterbalance. 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  167.  477. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  coyering  of  herba^  and  shrubs  may  protect  a 
loose  soil  from  being  carried  away  by  rain,  or  even  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  a  river,  and  may  prevent  hills  of  loose  sand  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind ;  for  the  roots  bind  together  the  separate  particles  into  a  firm 
mass,  and  the  leaves  intercept  the  rain-water,  so  that  it  dries  up  gradually 
instead  of  flowing  off  in  a  mass  and  with  great  velocity.  The  old  Italian 
hydrographers  make  frequent  mention  of  the  increased  degradation  which 
has  followed  the  clearing  away  of  natural  woods  in  several  parts  of  Italy. 
A  remarkable  example  was  afforded  in  the  Upper  Val  d*Arno,  in  Tuscany, 
on  the  removal  of  the  woods  clothing  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  by 
which  that  valley  is  bounded.  When  the  ancient  forest  laws  were 
abolished  by  the  Grand  Duke  Joseph,  during  the  last  century,  a  consider* 
able  tract  of  surface  in  the  Cassentina  (the  Clausentinium  of  the  Romans) 
was  denuded,  and  immediately  the  quantity  of  sand  and  soil  washed  down 
into  the  Arno  increased  enormously.  Frisi,  alluding  to  such  occurrences, 
observes,  that  as  soon  as  the  bushes  and  plants  were  removed,  the  waters 
flowed  off  more  rapidly,  and,  in  the  manner  of  floods,  swept  away  the 
vegetable  soil.* 

This  effect  of  vegetation  is  of  high  interest  to  the  geologist,  when  he  is 
considering  the  formation  of  those  valleys  which  have  been  principally 
due  to  the  action  of  rivers.  The  spaces  intervening  between  valleys, 
whether  they  be  flat  or  ridgy,  when  covered  with  vegetation,  may  scarcely 
undergo  the  slightest  waste,  as  the  surface  may  be  protected  by  the  green 
sward  of  grass ;  and  this  may  be  renewed,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
from  elements  derived  from  rain-water  and  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  while 
the  river  is  continually  bearing  down  matter  in  the  alluvial  plain,  and  un- 
dermining cliffs  on  each  side  of  every  valley,  the  height  of  the  intervening 
rising  grounds  may  remain  stationary. 

In  this  manner,  a  cone  of  loose  scoriae,  sand,  and  ashes,  such  as  Monte 
Nuovo,  may,  when  it  has  once  become  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
shrubs,  suffer  scarcely  any  further  dilapidation  ;  and  the  perfect  state  of 
the  cones  of  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanos  in  France,  Campania,  Sicily, 
and  elsewhere,  may  prove  nothing  whatever,  either  as  to  their  relative  or 
absolute  antiquity.  We  may  be  enabled  to  infer,  from  the  integrity  of 
such  conical  hills  of  incoherent  materials,  that  no  flood  can  have  passed 
over  the  countries  where  they  are  situated,  since  their  formation ;  but  the 
atmospheric  action  alone,  in  spots  where  there  happen  to  be  no  torrents, 
and  where  the  surface  was  clothed  with  vegetation,  could  scarcely  in  any 
lapse  of  ages  have  destroyed  them. 

During  a  tour  in  Spain,  in  1 830, 1  was  surprised  to  see  a  district  of  gently 
undulating  ground  in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  and 

*  Treatise  on  Rivera  and  Torrents,  p.  5.    Garston's  translation. 
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in  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  herbage  ;  while  the 
roots  of  the  pines,  holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed, 
as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
forests,  for  example,  between  Oristo  and  Vich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo. 
But,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  saw  .the  w^iole  surface,  even  the  highest  levels  of  some  flat-topped  hills, 
streaming  with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devastation  of  torrents 
was  terridc.  The  peculiarities  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  district  were 
at  once  explained  ;  and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater 
eflfects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once  have  produced  on  the 
surface  of  certain  parts  of  England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical. 

In  the  torrid  zone  the  degradation  of  land  is  generally  more  rapid  ;  but 
the  waste  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  superior  quantity  of  rain  or 
the  suddenness  of  its  fall,  the  transporting  power  of  water  being  counter- 
acted by  a  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  A  geologist  who  is  no  stran- 
ger to  tropical  countries  observes,  that  the  softer  rocks  would  speedily  be 
washed  away  in  such  regions,  if  the  numerous  roots  of  plants  were  not 
matted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  considerable  resistance  to 
tlie  destructive  power  of  the  rains.  The  parasitical  and  creeping  plants 
also  entwine  in  every  possible  direction,  so  as  to  render  the  forests  nearly 
impervious,  and  the  trees  possess  forms  and  leaves  best  calculated  to 
shoot  off  the  heavy  rains ;  which,  when  they  have  thus  been  broken  in 
their  fall,  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  ground  beneath,  or,  when  thrown 
into  the  drainage  depressions,  give  rise  to  furious  torrents.* 

Influence  of  Man  in  modifying  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
influence  of  man  in  modifying  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  ;  for 
we  must  class  his  agency  among  the  powers  of  organic  nature. 

Felling  of  forests. — The  felling  of  forests  has  been  attended,  in  many 
countries,  by  a  diminution  of  rain,  as  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.t  ^  For 
in  tropical  countries,  where  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  great,  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  most  powerful,  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  or  any 
screen  which  shades  the  earth  from  the  solar  rays,  becomes  a  source  of 
humidity  ;  and  wherever  dampness  and  cold  have  begun  to  be  generated 
by  such  causes,  the  condensation  of  vapour  continues.  The  leaves, 
moreover,  of  all  plants  are  alembics,  and  some  of  those  in  the  torrid  zone 

*  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Man.,  p.  184,  first  ed. 
t  Fhil.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
Vol.  n.— 0 
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have  the  remarkable  property  of  distilling  water,  thus  contributing  to 
prevent  the  earth  frbm  becoming  parched  up. 

Distribution  of  the  American  f or  est  h, — There  ean  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  the  state  of  tlie  climate,  especially  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
influences  vegetation,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  vegetation  re-acts  upon  the 
climate ;  but  some  writers  seem  to  have  attributed  too  much  importance 
to  the  influence  of  forests,  particularly  those  of  America,  as  if  they,  were 
the  primary  cause  of  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

The  theory  of  a  modern  author  on  this  subject  **  that  forests  exist  in 
those  parts  of  America  only  where  the  predominant  winds  carry  with 
them  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,"  seems  far  more 
rational.  In  all  countries,  he  says,  *'  having  a  summer  heat  exceeding 
70^,  the  presence  or  absence  of  natural  woods,  and  their  greater  or  less 
luxuriance,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  humidity,  and  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Short  and  heavy  rains,  iu  a  warm  country,  will 
produce  grass,  which,  having  its  roots  near  the  surface,  springs  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  withers  when  the  moisture  is  exhausted  ;  but  transitory 
rains,  however  heavy,  will  not  nourish  trees ;  because,  after  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  rest  runs  oflf,  and  the  moisture  lodged  in  the 
soil  neither  sinks  deep  enough,  nor  is  in  suflicient  quantity  to  furnish  the 
giants  of  the  forest  with  the  necessary  sustenance.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  twenty  inches  of  rain  falling  moderately,  or  at  intervals,  will  leave  a 
greater  permanent  supply  in  the  soil  than  forty  inches  falling,  as  it  some- 
times does  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  as  many  hours."* 

>*  In  all  regions,"  he  continues,  ^*  where  ranges  of  mountains  intercept 
the  course  of  the  constant  or  predominant  winds,  the  country  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  mountains  will  be  moist,  and  that  on  the  leward  dry  ; 
and  hence  parched  deserts  will  generally  be  found  on  the  west  side  of 
countries  within  tlie  tropics,  and  on  the  east  side  of  tliose  beyond  them, 
the  prevailing  winds  in  these  cases  being  generally  in  opposite  directions. 
On  this  principle,  the  position  of  forests  in  North  and  South  America  may 
be  explained.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  region  within  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  the  moisture  swept  up  by  the  trade-wind  from  the  Atlantic  is  pre- 
cipitated  in  part  upon  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  but  low,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  The  portion  which  remains 
is  borne  westward,  and,  losing  a  little  as  it  proceeds,  is  at  length  arrested 
by  the  Andes,  Where  it  falls  down  in  showers  on  their  summits.  The 
aerial  current,  now  deprived  of  all  the  humidity  with  which  it  can  part, 
arrives  in  a  state  of  complete  exsiccation  at  Peru,  where,  consequently,  no 
rain  falls.  In  the  same  manner  the  Ghauts  in  India,  a  chain  only  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  high,  intercept  the  whole  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 

*  Maclftren,  art.  America,  Encyc.  Britannica. 
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having  copious  ruins  on  their  windward  side,  wiitle  on  the  other  the 
weather  remains  clear  and  dry.  The  rains  in  this  case  change  regularly 
from  the  west  side  to  the  east,  and  vice  versH,  mth  the  monsoons.  But 
in  the  region  of  America,  beyond  the  thirtieth  parallel,  the  Andes  serve  as 
&  screen  to  intercept  the  moisture  brought  by  the  prevailing  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean:  rains  are  copious  on  their  summits,  and  in  Chili 
on  their  western  declivities ;  but  none  falls  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward, 
except  occasionally  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  Atlantic."* 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  explaining  these  views,  because  they 
appear  to  place  in  a  true  light  the  dependence  of  vegetation  on  climate, 
tlie  humidity  being  increased,  and  more  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
year,  by  the  gradual  spreading  of  wood. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  formerly,  when  France  and  England  were 
covered  with  wood,  Europe  was  much  colder  than  at'  present ;  that  th6 
winters  in  Italy  were  longer,  and  that  the  Seine,  and  many  other  rivers, 
froze  more  regularly  every  winter  than  now.  M.  Arago,  in  a  recent 
essay  on  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  tables  of  observations 
dn  the  congelation  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Rhone,  Po,  Seine,  and  other 
rivers,  at  different  periods,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  cold  to 
have  been  in  general  more  intense  in  ancient  times.t  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  climate  of  Tuscany  has  been  so  far  modified,  by  the  removal 
of  wood,  as  that  the  winters  are  less  cold ;  but  the  summers  also,  he 
contends,  are  less  hot  than  of  old ;  and  the  summers,  according  to  him, 
were  formerly  hotter  in  France  than  in  our  own  times.  His  evidence  is 
derived  chiefly  from  documents  showing  that  wine  was  made  three  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  Vivarais  and  several  other  provinces,  at  an  earlier  season, 
at  greater  elevations,  and  in  higher  latitudes,  than  are  now  found  suitable 
to  the  vine. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  rapid 
clearing  of  the  country  has  rendered  the  winters  less  severe,  and  the 
summers  less  hot ;  in  other  words,  the  extreme  temperatures  of  January 
and  July  have  been  observed  from  year  to  year  to  approach  nearer  to  each 
other.  Whether  in  this  case,  or  in  France,  the  mean  temperature  has 
been  raised,  seems  by  no  means  as  yet  decided :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  climate  has  become,  as  Buffon  would  have  said,  *Mcss  excessive." 

The  modifications  of  the  surface,  resulting  from  liuman  agency,  are 
only  great  when  we  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  laws  of  nature  as  to  be  enabled  to  use  them  as  powerful  instruments 
to  effect  our  purposes.  We  command  nature,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  by  obeying  her  laws ;  and  for  this  reason  we  can  never 


*  Maclaren,  art.  America,  Eneyc.  Britannica,  where  the  position  of  Uie  American 
foretta,  in  accordance  with  thii  theory,  ia  laid  down  in  a  map. 
t  Annaaire  du  Bureau  dea  Long.  1834. 
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materially  interfere  with  any  of  the  great  changes  which  either  the  aqaeoua 
or  igneous  causes  are  bringing  about  on  the  earth.  In  vain  would  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  strive  to  prevent  the  tributaries  of  the  Po  and  Adige 
from  bearing  down,  annually,  an  immense  volume  of  sand  and  mud  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines;  in  vain  would  they  toil  to  reconvey  to  the 
mountains  the  mass  torn  from  them  year  by  year,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  sediment  in  the  Adriatic.  Yet  they  have  been  able  to  vary  the 
distribution  of  this  sediment  over  a  considerable  area,  by  embanking  the 
rivers,  and  preventing  the  sand  and  mud  from  being  spread  by  annual 
inundations  over  the  plahis. 

I  have  explained  how  the  form  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  has  been  altered 
by  this  system  of  embankment,  and  how  much  more  rapid  have  been  the 
accessions  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  Adige  within  the  last  twenty 
centuries.  Tliere  is  a  limit,  however,  to  these  modifications,  since  the 
danger  of  floods  augments  with  the  increasing  height  of  the  river-beds, 
while  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  barrier  is  considerably  enhanced,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  low  surrounding  country.  **  In  the 
Ganges,"  says  Major  R.  U.  Colebrooke,  '<  no  sooner  is  a  slight  covering 
of  soil,  observed  on  a  new  sand-bank  than  the  island  is  cultivated;  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  and  mustard,  become  the  produce  of  the  first  year; 
and  rice  is  often  seen  growing  near  the  water's  edge,  where  the  mud  is  in 
large  quantity.  Such  islands  may  be  swept  away  before  they  have  acquir- 
ed a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  resist  permanently  the  force  of  the 
stream ;  but  if,  by  repeated  additions  of  soil,  they  acquire  height  and 
firmness,  the  natives  take  possession,  and  bring  over  their  families,  cattle, 
and  efifects.  They  choose  the  highest  spots  for  the  sites  of  villages,  where 
they  erect  their  dwellings  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  do  on 
the  main  land ;  for  although  the  foundation  is  sandy,  the  uppermost  soil, 
being  interwoven  with  the  roots  of.  grass  and  other  plants,  and  hardened 
by  the  sun,  is  capable  of  withstanding  all  attacks  of  the  river.  These 
islands  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  endure  for  the  lives  of  the 
new  possessors,  being  only  at  last  destroyed  by  the  same  gradual  process 
of  undermining  and  encroachment  to  which  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are 
subject."* 

If  Bengal  were  inhabited  by  a  nation  more  advanced  in  opulence  and 
agricultural  skill,  they  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  defending  these  possess- 
ions against  the  ravages  of  the  stream  for  much  longer  periods ;  but  no 
human  power  could  ever  prevent  the  Ganges  or  the  Mississippi  from 
making  and  unmaking  islands.  By  fortifying  one  spot  against  the  set 
of  the  current,  its  force  is  only  diverted  against  some  other  point ;  and, 
after  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour,  the  property  of  individuals  may  be 
saved,  but  no  addition  would  thus  be  made  to  the  sum  of  productive  land. 


*  Asiatic  Tratu.,  vol.  vii. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  system  could  be  devised  so  conducive  to 
national  wealth  as  the  simple  plan  pursued  by  the  peasants  of  Hindostan, 
who,  wasting  no  strength  in  attempts  to  thwart  one  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature,  permit  the  alluvial  surface  to  be  perpetually  renovated,  and 
find  their  losses  in  one  place  compensated  in  some  other,  so  that  they 
continue  to  reap  an  undiminished  harvest  from  a  virgin  soil. 

To  the  geologist  the  Gangetic  islands  and  their  migratory  colonies  may 
present  an  epitome  of  the  globe  as  tenanted  by  man ;  for  during  every  cen- 
tury we  cede  some  territory  which  the  earthquake  has  sunk,  or  the  volcano 
has  covered  by  its  fiery  products,  or  which  the  ocean  has  devoured  by  its 
waves.  On  the  oth*er  hand,  we  gain  possession  of  new  lands,  which 
rivers,  tides,  or  volcanic  ejections  have  formed,  or  which  subterranean 
eauses  have  upheaved  from  the  deep.  Whether  the  human  species  will 
outlast  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  continents  and  islands  now  seen 
above  the  waters,  is  a  question  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conjectures  ; 
but  thus  much  may  be  inferred  from  geological  data,~*that  if  such  should 
be  its  fate,  it  will  be  no  more  than  has  already  been  the  lot  of  pre*ezisting 
species,  some  of  which  have,  ere  now,  outlived  the  form  and  distribution 
of  land  and  sea  which  prevailed  at  the  era  of  their  birth.* 

I  have  before  shown,  when  treating  of  the  excavation  of  new  estuaries 
in  Holland  by  inroads  of  the  ocean,  as  also  of  the  changes  on  our  own 
coasts,  that  although  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  by  artificial  labours 
may  be  great,  yet  it  must  always  be  in  subordination  to  the  great  move-* 
ments  of  the  tides  and  currents.t  If,  in  addition  to  the  assistance  obtained 
by  parliamentary  grants  for  defending  Dunwich  from  the  waves,  all 
the  resources  of  Europe  had  been  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  port  might  possibly  have  been  prolonged  for  many  centuries.^ 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  current  would  have  continued  to  sweep  away 
portions  from  the  adjoining  clififs  on  each  side,  rounding  off  the  whole 
line  of  coast  into  its  present  form,  until  at  length  tlie  town,  projecting  as 
a  narrow  promontory,  must  have  become  exposed  to  the  irresistible  fury 
of  the  waves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  control  which  man  can 
obtain  over  the  igneous  agents  is  less  even  than  that  which  he  may  exert 
over  the  aqueous.  He  cannot  modify  the  upheaving  or  depressing  force 
of  earthquakes,  or  the  periods  or  degree  of  violence  of  volcanic  eri^tions ; 
and  on  these  canses  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  shape  of  the  sea  and  land,  appear  mainly  to  depend.  The 
utmost  that  man  can  hope  to  effect  in  this  respect  is  occasionally  to  divert 
the  course  of  a  lava  stream,  and  to  prevent  the  burning  matter,  for  a  sea- 
son, from  overwhelming  a  city,  or  some  other  of  the  proudest  works  of 
human  industry. 

*  See  Book  iv.  chap.  ix.  t  Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 
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No  application,  perhaps,  of  human  skill  and  labour  tends  so  greatly  to 
▼ary  the  state  of  the  habitable  surface,  as  that  employed  in  the  drainage 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  since  not  only  the  ataiions  of  many  animals  and 
plants,  but  the  general  climate  of  a  district,  may  thus  be  modified.  It  is 
also  a  kind  of  alteration  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  analogous 
in  the  agency  of  inferior  beingss;  for  we  ought  always,  before  we 
decide  that  any  part  of  the  influence  of  man  is  novel  and  anomalous, 
carefully  to  consider  the  powers  of  all  other  animated  agents  which  may 
be  limited  or  superseded  by  him.  Many  who  have  reasoned  on  these 
subjects  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Uie  human  race  often  succeeds  to 
the  discharge  of  functions  previously  fulfilled  by  other  species ;  a  topic 
on  which  I  have  already  oflTered  some  hints,  when  explaining  how  the 
distribution  and  numbers  of  each  species  are  dependent  on  the  state  of 
contemporary  beings. 

Suppose  the  growth  of  some  of  the  larger  terrestrial  plants,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extent  of  forests,  to  be  diminished  by  man,  and  the  climate  to 
be  thereby  modified,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  kind  of  innovation  is  un- 
precedented. It  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  vegetation,  and  such  may 
often  have  been  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  new  species  upon  the 
earth.  The  multiplication,  for  example,  of  certain  insects  in  parts  of 
Germany,  during  the  last  century,  destroyed  more  trees  than  man,  per- 
haps, could  have  felled  during  an  equal  period. 

l\  would  be  rash,  however,  to  pretend  to  decide  how  faf  the  power  of 
man  to  modify  the  surface  may  differ  in  kind  or  degree  from  that  of  other 
living  beings ;  the  problem  is  certainly  more  complex  than  many  who 
have  speculated  on  such  topics  have  imagined.  If  land  be  raised  from 
the  sea,  the  greatest  alteration  in  its  physical  condition,  which  could  ever 
arise  from  the  influence  of  organic  beings,  would  probably  be  produced 
by  the  first  immigration  of  terrestrial  plants,  whereby  the  new  tract  would 
become  covered  with  vegetation.  The  change  next  in  importance  would 
seem  to  be  when  animals  first  enter,  and  modify  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  certain  species  of  plants.  If  there  be  any  anomaly  in  the  intervention  of 
man,  in  farther  varying  the  relative  numbers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
may  not  so  much  consist  in  the  kind  or  absolute  quantity  of  alteration,  as 
in  the  circumstance  tliat  a  single  species^  in  this  case,  would  exert,  by  its 
superior  power  and  universal  distribution,  an  influence  equal  to  that  of 
hundreds  of  other  terrestrial  animals. 

If  we  inquire  whether  man,  by  his  direct  power,  or  by  the  changes 
which  he  may  give  rise  to  indirectly,  tends,  upon  the  whole,  to  lessen  or 
increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  shall  incline,  perhaps, 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  levelling  agent.  In  mining  operations  he  con- 
▼eys  upwards  a  certain  quantity  of  materials  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  much  rock  is  taken  annually  from  the  land,  in  the 
shape  of  ballast,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  by  tliis  means, 
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in  spite  of  prohibttoiy  laws,  many  harbours,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
have  been  blocked  up.  We  rarely  transport  heavy  materials  to  higher 
levels,  and  our  pyramids  and  cities  are  chiefly  constructed  of  stone  brought 
dowq  from  more  elevated  situations.  By  ploughing  up  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  exposing  a  surface  for  part  of  the  year  to  the  action  of 
the  elements,  we  assist  the  abrading  force  of  rain,  and  diminish  the  con- 
servative effects  of  vegetation. 

But  the  aggregate  force  exerted  by  man  is  truly  insignificant,  when  we 
consider  the  operations  of  the  great  physical  agents,  whether  aqueous  or 
igneous,  of  the  inanimate  world.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
attempt  to  quarry  away  the  lava  which  flowed  during  one  eruption  from 
the  Icelandic  volcanos  in  1783,  and  the  two  following  years,  and  should 
attempt  to  consign  it  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean,  they  might  toil 
for  thousands  of  years  before  their  task  was  accomplished.  Yet  the 
matter  borne  down  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  in  a  single  year, 
probably  very  much  exceeds,  in  weight  and  volume,  the  mass  of  Icelandic 
lava  produced  by  tfaat|preat  eruption.* 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

INCLOSING  OF  FOSSILS  IN  PEAT,  BLOWN  SAND,  AND  VOLCANIC  EJECTIONS. 

Dlyiflion  of  the  subject — tmbedding  of  organic  remains  in  deposits  on  emerged  land 
— Growth  of  peat — Site  of  Ancient  forests  in  Europe  now  occupied  by  peat — Bog 
iron-ore  (p.  115  ) — Preservation  of  animal  substances  in  peat— Miring  of  quadru* 
peds— Bursting  of  the  Solway  moss — Imbedding  of  organic  bodies  and  human 
remains  in  blown  sand  (p.  118.) — ^Moving  sands  of  African  deserts — De  Luc  on 
their  recent  origin — Buried  temple  of  Ipsambul — Dried  carcasses  in  the  sands — 
Towns  overwhelmed  by  sand-floods — Imbedding  of  organic  and  other  remains  in 
volcanic  formations  on  the  land. 

Divinon  of  the  subject. — The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  become  fossil,  or  are  buried  in 
the  earth  by  natural  causes.  M.  Constant  Prevost  has  observed,  that  the 
effects  of  geological  causes  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
produced  on  the  surface  during  the  submersion  of  land  beneath  the  waters, 
and  those  which  take  place  after  its  emersion.    Agreeably  to  this  classifi* 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  232. 
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cation,  I  shall  consider,  first,  in  what  manner  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
become  included  and  preserved  in  deposits  on  emerged  land,  or  that  part 
of  the  surface  which  is  not  pettnanently  covered  by  water,  whether  of 
seas  or  lakes  ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  organic  remains  become 
imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits. 

Under  the  first  division,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following  topics  : — 1st,  the 
growth  of  peat,  and  the  preservatidn  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains 
therein  ; — 2dly,  the  burying  of  organic  remains  in  blown  sand  ;— 3dly,  of 
the  same  in  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanos ;— 4thly,  in  alluviums 
generally,  and  in  the  ruins  of  landslips  ; — 5thly,  in  the  mud  and  stalagmite 
of  caves  and  fissures. 


Growth  of  Peat  J  mid  Preservation  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Pemains 

therein. 

The  generation  of  peat,  when  not  completely  under  water,  is  confined 
to  moist  situations,  where  the  temperature  is  low,  an8  where  vegetables  may 
decompose  without  pulrefying.  It  may  consist  of  any  of  the  numerous 
plants  which  are  capable  of  growing  in  such  stations  ;  but  a  species  of 
moss  {Sphagnum  palustre)  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  peat 
found  in  marshes  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  this  plant  having  the  property 
of  throwing  up  new  shoots  in  its  upper  part,  while  its  lower  extremities 
are  decaying."*  Reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants  may  usually  be 
traced  in  peat ;  and  their  organization  is  often  so  entire  that  there  iii  no 
difficulty  in  discriminating  the  distinct  species. 

Analysis  of  peat, — ^In  general,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  one  hundred  parts 
of  dry  peat  contain  from  sixty  to  ninety-nine  parts  of  matter  destructible 
by  fire  ;  and  the  residuum  consists  of  earths  usually  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  substratum  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  or  rock,  on  which  they  are  found, 
together, with  oxide  of  iron.  *'  The  peat  of  the  chalk  counties  of  Eng- 
land," observes  the  same  writer,  '*  contains  much  gypsum ;  but  I  have 
found  very  little  in  any  specimens  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  in  general 
these  peats  contain  very  little  saline  matter. "t  From  the  researches  of 
Dr.  MacCulloch,  it  appears  that  peat  is  intermediate  between  simple 
vegetable  matter  and  lignite,  the  conversion  of  peat  to  lignite  being  gradual, 
and  being  brought  about  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water4 

Peat  abundant  in  cold  and  humid  climates. — Peat  is  sometimes  formed 
on  a  declivity  in  mountainous  regions,  where  there  is  much  moisture; 
but  in  such  situations  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  four  feet  in  thickness.  In 
bogs,  and  in  low.  grounds  into  which  alluvial  peat  is  drifted,  it  is  found 


*  For  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  contribute  to  the  generation  of  peat,  see  Dr. 
Rennie  on  Peat,  pp.  171—178;  and  Dr.  MacCuUoch's  Weetem  Isles,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
t  Irish  Bog  ReporU,  p.  209.  t  System  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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forty  feet  thick,  aad  upwards  ;  but  iii  such  cases  it  generally  owes  one 
half  of  its  volanie  to  the  water  which  it  contains.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  discovered  within  the  tropics ;  and  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  valleys, 
even  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain.  It  abounds  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  we  advance. farther  from  the  equator,  and  becomes  not  only 
more  frequent  but  more  inflammable  in  northern  latitudes.* 

Extent  of  surface  covered  by  peat. — There  is  a  vast  extent  of  surface 
in  £urope  covered  with  peat,  which,  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  extend  over  a 
teRt&  of  the  whole  island.  One  of  the  mosses  on  the  Shannon  is  described 
by  Dr.  Boate  to  be  fifty  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  broad  ;  and  the  great 
narsh  of  Montoire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  mentioned,  by  Blavier, 
as  being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  curious  and 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  many  of  these  mosses  of  tlie  north  of  Europe 
occupy  the  place  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which  have,  many  of  them, 
disappeared  within  the  historical  era;  Such  changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  fall  of  trees  and  the  sugnation  of  water,  caused  by  their  trunks 
and  branches  obstructing  the  free  drainage  of  the  atmospheric  waters,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  marsh.  In  a  warm  climate,  such  decayed  timber  would 
immediately  be  removed  by  insects,  or  by  putrefaction ;  but,  in  the  cold 
temperature  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes,  many  examples  are  recorded 
of  marshes  originating  in  this  source.  Thus,  in  Mar  forest,  in  Aberdeen* 
shire,  large  trunks  of  Scotch  fir,  which  had  fallen  from  age  and  decay, 
were  soon  immured  in  peat,  formed  partly  out  of  their  perishing  leaves 
and  branches,  and  in  part  from  the  growth  of  other  plants.  We  also 
learn,  that  the  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  storm,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  peat  moss  near  Jjochbroom,  in  Ross- 
ishire,  where,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  trees,  tlie 
inhabitants  dug  peat.t  Dr.  AValker  mentions  a  similar  change,  when,  in 
the  year  1756,  the  whole  wood  of  Drumlanrig  in  Dumfries-shire  was 
overset  by  the  wind.  Such  events  explain  the  occurrence,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  of  mosses  where  the  trees  are  all  broken  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  original  surface,  and  where  their  trunks  all  lie  in 
tlie  same  direction.): 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  buried  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Irish  peat-mosses,  as  also  in  most  of  tliose  of  England* 
France,  and  Holland ;  and  they  have  been  so  often  observed  with  parts  of 
their  trunks  standing  erect,  and  with  their  roots  fixed  to  the  sob-soil,  that 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  having  generally  grown  on  the  spot. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  fir,  the  oak,  and  the  birch:  where 
the  sub-soil  is  clay,  the  remains  of  oak  are  the  most  abundant ;  where 
sand  is  the  substratum,  fir  prevails.     In  the  marsh  of  Curragh,  in  the 

*  R«v.  Dr.  Rennie  on  Peat,  p.  «60.  f  Dr.  Rennie's  Essays,  p.  65. 

%  Dr.  Rennie's  Essays,  p.  90. 
Vol.  II.— P 
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Isle  of  Man,  vast  trees  are  discovered  standing  firm  on  their  roots,  though 
at  tlie  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Some  naturalists 
have  desired  to  refer  the  imbedding  of  timber  in  peat-mosses  to  aqueous 
transportation,  since  riverd  are  well  known  to  float  wood  into  lakes  ;  but 
the  facts  above  mentioned  show  that,  in  numerous  instances,  such  an 
hypothesis  is  inadmissible.  It  has,  moreover,  been  observed,  that  in 
Scotland,  as  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the.  largest  trees  are 
found  in  those  peat-mosses  which  lie  in  the  least  elevated  regions,  and 
that  the  trees  are  proportionally  smaller  in  those  which  lie  at  higher 
levels  ;  from  which  fact  De  Luc  and  Walker  have  both  inferred,  that  the 
trees  grew  on  the  spot,  for  they  would  naturally  attain  a  greater  size  in 
lower  and  warmer  levels.  The  leaves  also,  and  fruits  of  each  species, 
are  continually  found  immersed  in  the  moss  along  with  the  parent  trees ; 
as,  for  example,  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  the  oak,  the  cones  and  leaves  of 
the  fir,  and  the  nuts  of  the  hazel.  * 

Receni  origin  of  $ome  peat-mossea, — In  Hatfield  moss,  which  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  a  forest  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  fir-trees  have 
been  found  ninety  feet  long,  and  sold  for  masts  and  keels  of  ships  ;  oaks 
have  also  been  discovered  there  above  one  hundred  feet  long.  The 
dimensions  of  an  oak  from  this  moss  are  given  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  No.  275,  which  must  have  been  larger  than  any  tree  now 
ejcisiing  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  the  same  moss  of  Hatfield,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kincardine,  and  several 
others,  Roman  roads  have  been  found  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
by  peat.  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other  utensils  found  in  British 
and  French  mosses,  are  also  Roman ;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  European  peat-bogs  are  evidently  not  more  ancient  than  the  age  of 
Julius  Cfesar.  Nor  can  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forests  described  by 
that  general,  along  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  way  in  Britain,  be  disco- 
vered, except  in  the  ruined  trunks  of  trees  in  peat. 

De  Luc  ascertained  that  the  very  site  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  Htrci- 
nia,  Semana,  Ardennes,  and  several  others,  are  now  occupied  by  mosses  and 
fens  ;  and  a  great  part  of  these  changes  have,  with  much  probability,  been 
attributed  to  the  strict  orders  given  by  Severus,  and  other  emperors,  to 
destroy  all  the  wood  in  the  conquered  provinces.  Several  of  the  Bri- 
tish forests,  however,  which  are  now  mosses,  were  cut  at  different 
periods,  by  order  of  the  English  parliament,  because  they  harboured 
wolves  or  outlaws.  Thus  the  Welsh  woods  were  cut  and  burnt,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  as  were  many  of  those  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  IL,  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  harbouring  in  them,  and  harassing  his  troops. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  considerable  tracts  have,  by  these  accidents, 
been  permanently  sterilized,  and  that,  during  a  period  when  civilization 
has  been  making  great  progress,  large  areas  in  Europe  have,  by  human 
agency,  been  rendered  less  capable  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  man. 
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Renaie  observes,  with  truth,  that  in  those  regions  alone  which  tlie  Ro* 
man  eagle  never  reachedk-in  the  remote  circles  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  still  more  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  vast 
empire  of  Rassta— can  we  see  what  Europe  was  before  it  yielded  to  the 
power  of  Rome.*  Desolation  now  reigns  where  stately  foresu  of  pine 
and  oak  once  flourished,  such  as  might  now  have  supplied  all  the  navies 
of  Europe  with  timber. 

Sources  of  bog  iron-ore. — At  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses  there  is  some- 
times found  a  cake,  or  ^*  pan,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
frequency  of  bog  iron-ore  is  familiar  to  the  mineralogist.  The  oak,  which 
is  so  often  found  dyed  black  in  peat,  owes  its  cobur  to  the  same  metal. 
From  what  source  the  iron  is  derived  is  by  no  means  obvious,  since  we 
cannot  in  all  cases  suppose  that  it  has  been  precipitated  from  the  waters 
of  mineral  springs.  According  to  Fourcroy  there  is  iron  in  all  compact 
wood,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  one-twelth  part  of  the  weight  of  oak.  The 
heatlis  {Ericm)  which  flourish  in  a  sandy  ferruginous  soil,  are  said  to  con* 
tain  more  iron  than  any  other  vegetable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  iron,  being  soluble  in  acids,  may  be  difiused 
through  the  whole  mass  of  vegetables,  when  they  decay  in  a  bog,  and  may, 
by  its  superior  specific  gravity,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be  there  precipi- 
tated, so  as  to  form  bog  iroo-ore ;  or  where  tliere  is  a  sub-soil  of  sand  or 
gravel,  it  may  cement  them  into  iron  stoos  or  ferruginous  conglomerate.! 
Freaervaiion  of  animal  mbstances  in  peat. — One  interesting  circum- 
stance attending  the  history  of  peat-mosses  is  the  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  animal  substances  buried  in  then  for  periods  of  many  years.    In 
Jane,  1747,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  six  feet  deep,  in  a  peat-moor 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire,     'i'he  antique  sandals  on  her  feet 
aflbrded  evidence  of  her  having  been  buried  there  for  many  ages ;  yet  her 
itaiia,  hair,  and  skin  are  described  as  having  shown  hardly  any  marks  of 
decay.     On  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  Ireland,  a  human  body 
was  dug  up,  a  foot  deep  in  gravel,  <?overed  with  eleven  feet  of  moss ;  the 
body  was  completely  clothed,  and  the  garments  seemed  all  to  be  made  of 
hair.     Before  the  use  of  wool  was  known  in  that  country,  tlie  clothing  of 
the  inhabitants  was  made  of  hair,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  body 
had  been  buried  at  that  early  period ;  yet  it  was  fresh  and  unimpaired.^: 
In  the  Philosophical  TransacU'ons,  we  find  an  example  recorded  of  the 
bodies  of  two  persons  having  been  buried  in  moist  peat,  in  Derbyshiroy 
hi  1674,  about  a  yard  deep,  which  were  examined  twenty-eight  years  and 
nine  months  aAerwards ;  '*  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  fair  and  natural, 
their  flesh  soft  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.'*§ 
Among  other  analogous  facts  we  may  mention,  that  in  digging^  a  pit 

•  Essays,  Ac,  p.  74.  i  Ibid.,  p.  347. 

t  Dr.  Rennte,  Essays,  &c.,  p. 521,  where  several  other  instances  are  referred  to. 

§  Phil,  Trans.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  1734. 
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for  a  well  near  Dulverton,  in  Somersetshire,  many  pigs  were  found  in 
various  postures,  still  entire.  Their  shape  was  well  preserved,  the  skin, 
which  retained  the  hair,  having  assumed  a  dry,  membranous  appearance. 
Their  whole  substance  was  converted  into  a  white,  friable,  lamiuatedt 
inodorous  and  tasteless  substance ;  but  which,  when  exposed  to  heat,  emit- 
ted an  odour  precisely  shnilar  to  broiled  bacon.* 

Cause  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  peat. — We  naturally  ask  whence 
peat  derives  this  antiseptic  property  ?  It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to 
the  carbonic  and  gallic  acids  which  issue  from  decayed  wood,  as  also  to 
the  presence  of  charred  wood  in  the  lowest  strata  of  many  peat-mosses, 
for  charcoal  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  capable  of  purying  water  already 
putrid.     Vegetable  gums  and  resins  also  may  operate  in  the  same  way.t 

The  tannin  occasionally  present  in  peat  is  the  produce,  says  Doctor 
MacCulloch,  of  tormentilla,  and  some  other  plants;  but  the  quantity  he 
thinks  too  small,  and  its  occurrence  too  casual,  to  give  rise  to  effects  of 
any  importance.  He  hints  that  the  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  preserved 
in  peat  bogs,  may  have  been  converted  into  adipocire  by  the  aetion  of 
water  merely ;  an  explanation  which  appears  clearly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  cases  above  enumerated.:|: 

Miring  of  quadrupeds. — The  manner,  however,  in  whieh  peat  contri- 
butes to  preserve,  for  indefiniie  periods,  the  harder  parts  of  terrestrial  ani* 
mals,  is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geologist*  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  animals  become  occasionally  buried  in  the  peat  of 
marshy  grounds ;  they  eiiiier  sink  down  into  the  semifluid  mud,  underly- 
ing a  turfy  surface,  upon  which  they  have  rashly  ventured,  or,  at  other 
times,  a  bog  '*  bursts,"  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  animals  may 
be  involved  in  the  peaty  alluvium. § 

In  the  extensive  bogs  of  Newfoundland  cattle  are  sometimes  found  buried 
with  only  their  heads  and  neck  above  ground ;  and  after  having  remained 
for  days  in  this  situation,  they  have  been  drawn  out  by  ropes  and  saved. 
In  Scotland,  also,  cattle  venturing  on  the  **  quaking  moss"  are  often 
mired,  or  *<  laired,"  as  it  is  termed;  and  in  Ireland,  Mr.  King  asserts  tliat 
the  number  of  cattle  which  are  lost  in  sloughs  is  quite  incredible.|| 

Solway  moss. — The  description  given  of  the  Solway  moss  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  these  boggy  grounds.  That  moss, 
observes  Gilpin,  is  a  flat  area,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland,  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
grass  and  rushes,  presenting  a  dry  crust  and  a  fair  appearance ;  but  it 
shakes  under  the  least  pressure,  the  bottom  being  unsound  and  semifluid. 
The  adventurous  passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes  in  dry  seasons 


•  Dr.  Rennie,  Egeays,  &c.,  p.  521.  t  Ibid.,  p.  531. 

t  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340->346.  §  See  ante,  p.  102. 

II  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  949. 
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traverses  this  perilous  waste,  to  saye  a  few  miles,  picks  his  cauUoas  way 
over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  tiiey  appear  before  him,  for  here  the  soil  is 
firmest  If  his  foot  slip,^  or  if  he  venture  to  desert  this  mark  of  security, 
it  is  possible  he  may  never  more  be  heard  of. 

<«  At  the  battle  of  Solway,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  (1542),  when 
the  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  was  routed,  an  unfortu- 
nate troop  of  horse,  driven  by  their  fears,  plunged  into  this  morass,  which 
instantly  closed  upon  them.  The  tale  was  traditional,  but  it  is  now 
authenticated ;  a  man  and  horse,  in  complete  armour,  having  been  found 
by  peat*diggers,  in  the  place  where  it  was  always  supposed  the  affair  had 
happened.  The  skeleton  of  each  was  well  preserved,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  armour  easily  distinguished.*'* 

The  same  moss,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1772,  having  been  filled 
with  water  during  heavy  rains,  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  then  burst. 
A  stream  of  black  half-consolidated  mud  begau  at  first  to  creep  over  the 
plain,  resembling,  in  the  rate  of  its  progress,  an  ordinary  lava  current. 
No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  deluge  totally  overwhelmed  some  cottages, 
and  covered  400  acres.  The  highest  parts  of  the  original  moss  subsided 
to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  moss,  on 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  country  which  it  invaded,  was  at  least  fifteen  feet. 
.  Bursting  of  a  peat^mosi  in  Ireland. — ^A  recent  inundation  in  Sligo 
(January  1831)  affords  another  example  of  this  phenomenon.  After  a 
sudden  thaw  of  snow,  the  bog  between  Bloomfield  and  Geevah  gave  way ; 
and  a  black  deluge,  carrying  with  it  the  contents  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
bog,  took  the  direction  of  a  small  stream,  and  rolled  on  with  the  violence 
of  a  torrent,  sweeping  along  heath,  timber,  mud,  and  stones,  and  over- 
whelming many  meadows  and  arable  land.  On  passing  through  some 
^SSy  ^^nd»  llie  flood  swept  out  a  wide  and  deep  ravine,  and  part  of  the 
road  leading  from  Bloomfield  to  St.  James's  Well  was  completely  carried 
away  from  below  the  foundation  for  the  breadth  of  200  yards. 

Bones  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  mjoea/.-— The  antlers  of  large  and  full* 
grown  stags  are  amongst  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  remains  of  ani- 
mals in  peat.  They  are  not  horns  which  have  been  shed ;  for  portions  of  the 
skull  are  found  attached,  proving  that  the  whole  animal  perished.  Bones 
of  the  ox,  hog,  horse,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  also  occur; 
and  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  skeletons  of  a  gigantic  elk.  M.  Mor- 
ren  has  discovered  in  the  peat  of  Flanders,  the  bones  of  otters  and  bea- 
vers ;t  but  no  remains  have  been  met  with  belonging  to  those  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  which  the  living  congeners  inhabit  warmer  latitudes,  such 
as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hysna,  and  tiger,  though  these 
are  so  common  in  superficial  deposits  of  silt,  mud,  sand,  or  stalactite,  in 


•  Observations  on  Fictoresqae  Beauty ,  &c.,  1772. 
t  Bulletiii  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  26. 
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varioos  districts  throughoat  Great  Britain.  Their  absence  seems  to  imply 
that  they  had  ceased  to  live  before  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the 
world  acquired  that  cold  and  hiimid  character  which  favours  the  growth 
of  peat. 

Jiemaint  of  »hip»^  ^*e.^  in  peat-motses. ^^From  the  facts  before  men- 
tioned, that  mosses  occasionally  burst,  and  descend  in  a  fluid  state  to  lower 
levels,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  may  occa- 
sionally become  the  receptacles  of  drift-peat.  Of  this,  accordingly,  there 
are  numerous  examples;  and  hence  the  alternations  of  clay  and  sand  with 
different  deposits  of  peat  so  frequent  on  some  coasts,  as  on  those  of  the 
Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  We  are  informed  by  Deguer  that  remains  of 
ships,  nautical  instruments,  and  oars,  have  been  found  in  many  of  the 
Dutch  mosses ;  and  Gerard,  in  his  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme, 
mentions  Uiat  in  the  lowest  tier  of  that  moss  was  found  a  boat  loaded  with 
bricks,  proving  that  tliese  mosses  were  at  one  period  navigable  lakes  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  as  were  also  many  mosses  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  Zea- 
land, and  Friesland,  from  which  soda  and  salt  are  procured.*  The  canoes, 
stone  hatchets,  and  stone  arrow-heads,  found  in  peat  in  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

Imbedding  of  Human  and  other  Remains  and  Works  of  Art  in  Bloum 

Sand. 

The  drifting  of  sand  may  next  be  considered  among  the  causes  capable 
of  preserving  organic  remains  and  works  of  art  on  the  emerged  land. 

African  sands,^-The  sands  of  the  African  deserts  have  been  driven  by 
the  west  winds  over  all  the  lands  capable  of  tillage  on  the  western  banks 
of  the  Nile,  except  snch  as  are  sheltered  by  mountains.t  And  thus  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  buried  between  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  and  Nubia.  M.  G.  A.  de  Lnc  attempted  to  infer  tlie  recent  origin 
of  our  continents,  from  the  fact  that  these  moving  sands  have  arrived  only 
in  modem  times  at  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile.  The  same  scourge,  he 
said,  would  have  afflicted  Egypt  for  ages  anterior  to  the  time  of  history, 
had  the  continents  risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea  several  hundred  centu- 
ries before  our  era.  j:  But  the  author  proceeded  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other 
chronological  computations,  on  a  multitude  of  gratuitous  assumptions* 
He  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  one  period ;  for  unless 
this  point  was  established,  the  region  from  whence  the  sands  began  to 
move  might  have  been  the  last  addition  made  to  Africa,  and  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  sand  flood  might  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  laying 


*  Dr.  Rennie,  Essays  on  Feat-Moiis,  p.  205. 

f  M.  G.  A.  dti.  Luc,  Mercuic  de  France^  Sept.  1609.  t  ibid. 
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dry  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  continent.  That  the  different  parts  of 
Europe  were  not  all  elevated  at  one  time  is  now  generally  admitted.  De 
Luc  should  also  have  pointed  out  the  depth  of  drift  sand  in  various  parts 
of  the  great  Libyan  deserts,  and  have  shown  whether  any  valleys  of  large 
dimensions  had  been  filled  up— how  long  these  may  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  sands,  and  how  far  the  flood  had  upon  the  whole  advanced 
since  the  times  of  history. 

No  mode  of  interment  can  be  conceived  more  favourable  to  the  con- 
servation of  monuments  for  indefinite  periods  than  that  now  so  common 
in  the  region  immediately  westward  of  the  Nile.  The  sand  which  sur- 
rounded and  filled  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul,  first  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  and  afterwards  partially  uncovered  by  Belzoni  and  Beechy. 
was  so  fine  as  to  resemble  a  fluid  when  put  in  motion.  Neither  the  fea- 
tures of  the  colossal  figures,  nor  the  colour  of  the  stucco  with  which 
some  were  covered,  nor  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  had  received  any 
injury  from  being  enveloped  for  ages  in  this  dry  impalpable  dust.* 

At  some  future  period,  perhaps,  when  the  pyramids  shall  have  perished, 
the  action  of  the  sea,  or  an  earthquake,  may  lay  open  to  the  day  some  of 
these  buried  temples.  Or  we  may  suppose  the  desert  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  changes  in  the  surrounding  sea  and  land  to  modify  the  climate 
and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  that  these  may  then  wal^ 
away  the  Libyan  sands  as  gradually  as  they  once  brought  them  to  those 
regions*  Thus,  many  a  town  and  temple  of  higher  antiquity  than  Thebes 
or  Memphis  may  re-appear  in  their  original  integrity,  and  a  part  of  the 
gloom  which  overhangs  the  history  of  the  earlier  nations  be  dispelled. 

Whole  caravans  are  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Libyan 
sands  ;  and  Burckhardt  informs  us  that  **  after  passing  the  Akabo,  near 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  bones  of  dead  camels  are  the  only  guides  of 
the  pilgrim  through  the  wastes  of  sand." — '*  We  did  not  see,"  says  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  speaking  of  a  plain  near  the  Soudah  mountains,  in  Northern 
Africa,  **  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  but  observed  many  skeletons 
of  animals,  which  had  died  of  fatigue  on  the  desert,  and  occasionally  the 
grave  of  some  human  being.  All  th^se  bodies  were  so  dried  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  that  putrefaction  appears  not  to  have  taken  place  after  death. 
In  recently  expired  animals  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  oflfensive 
smell ;  and  in  those  long  dead,  the  skin  with  the  hair  on  it  remained  un- 
broken and  perfect,  although  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  a  slight  blow. 
The  sand-winds  never  cause  these  carcasses  to  change  their  places  ;  for, 
in  a  short  time,  a  slight  mound  is  formed  round  them,  and  they  become 
stationary."t 

Toums  overwhelmed  by  sand-floods, — The  burying  of  several  towns 
and  villages  in  England  and  France  by  blown  sand  is  on  record  ;  thus, 

*  Stratton,  Ed.  Phil.  Joam.,  No.  V.  p.  6*2. 

t  Travek  in  North  Africa  in  the  yean  1818, 1819,  and  IdSO,  p.  83. 
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for  example,  near  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in  Brittany,  a  whole  village  was  com* 
pletely  buried  beneath  drift  sand,  so  tiiat  nothing  was  seen  but  the  spire 
of  the  church.* 

In  SuflTolk,  in  the  year  1C88,  part  of  Downham  was  overwhelmed  by 
sands  which  had  broken  loose  about  100  years  before,  from  a  warren  &ve 
miles  to  the  south-west.  This  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
travelled  five  mile?,  and  covered  more  than  1000  acres  of  land.t  A  con- 
siderable tract  of  cultivated  land  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  has  been 
inundated  by  drift  sand,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  composed  of  comminuted  marine  shells,  in  which  some 
terrestrial  shells  are  inclosed  entire.  By  the  shifting  of  these  sands  the 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  ;  and  in  some  cases  where 
wells  have  been  bored  to  a  great  depth,  distinct  strata,  separated  by  a 
vegetable  crust,  are  visible.  In  some  places,  as  at  New  Quay,  large 
masses  have  become  sufficiently  indurated  to  be  used  for  architectural 
purposes.  The  lapidification,  which  is  still  in  progress,  appears  to  be 
due  to  oxide  of  iron  held  in  solution  by  the  water  which  percolates  the 
sand.j: 

Imbedding  of  Organic  and  other  Remains  in    Volcanic  Formations 

on  the  Land. 

I  have  in  some  de|^ree  anticipated  the  subject  of  this  section  in  a  former 
▼olume,  when  speaking  of  the  buried  cities  around  Naples,  and  those  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna.§ 

From  the  facts  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  the  pre9ervation  of  human 
remains  and  works  of  art  is  frequently  due  to  the  descent  of  floods  caused 
by  the  copious  rains  which  accompany  eruptions.  These  aqueous  lavas, 
as  they  are  called  in  Campania,  flow  with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  1822 
surprised  and  suffocated,  as  was  stated,  seven  persons  in  the  villages  of 
St.  Sebastian  ^d  Massa,  on  the  flanks  of  Vesuvius. 

In  the  tuflfs,  moreover,  or  solidified  mud,  deposited  by  these  aqueous 
lavas,  impressions  of  leaves  and  of  trees  have  been  observed.  Some  of 
those,  formed  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1822,  are  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Naples. 

Lava  itself  may  become  indirectly  the  means  of  preserving  terrestrial 
remains,  by  overflowing  beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  ejected  matter,  which 
may  have  been  showered  down  upon  animals  and  plants,  or  upon  human 
remains.  Few  substances  are  better  non-conductors  of  heat  than  volcanic 
dust  and  scoriae,  so  that  a  bed  of  such  materials  is  rarely  melted  by  a 

*  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  dei  Sci.  de  Parifl,  1772.— Malte  Bran's  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 
t  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  u.  p.  728. 

X  Boase  on  Submersion  of  Part  of  the  Mount's  Bay,  &c.,  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc. 
of  Cornwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
§  Vol.  I.  pp.  382— 337. 
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superimposed  lava  current.  AAer  consolidation,  the  lava  affords  secure 
protection  to  the  lighter  and  more  removable  mass  below,  in  which  the 
organic  relics  may  be  enveloped.  The  Herculanean  tufls  containing  the 
rolls  of  Papyrus,  of  which  the  characters  are  still  legible,  have,  as  was 
before  remarked,  been  for  ages  covered  by  lava. 

Another  mode  by  which  lava  may  tend  to  the  conservation  of  imbedded 
remains,  at  least  of  works  of  human  art,  is  by  its  overflowing  them  when 
it  is  not  intensely  heated,  in  which  case  they  sometimes  suffer  little  or  no 
injury. 

Thus  when  the  Etnean  lava-current  of  1669  covered  fourteen  towns 
and  villages,  and  part  of  the  city  of  Catania,  it  did  not  melt  down  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  other  articles  in  the  vaults  of  Catania ;  and  at  the 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  in  the  same  current,  on  the  site  of  Mompiliere, 
one  of  the  buried  towns,  the  bell  of  a  church  and  some  statues  were 
found  uninjured.* 

There  are  several  baried  cities  in  Central  India,  which  might  probably 
yield  a  richer  harvest  to  the  antiquary  than  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.t 
The  city  of  Oujein  (or  Oojain)  was,  about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  seat  of  empire,  of  art,  and  of  learning ;  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Rajah  Vicramaditya,  it  was  overwhelmed,  together,  as  tradition  reports, 
with  more  than  eighty  other  large  towns  in  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and 
Bagur,  **  by  a  shower  of  earth."  The  city  which  now  bears  the  name  is 
situated  a  mil^  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient  town.  On  digging  on  the 
spot  where  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  there  are  frequently  discovered,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  entire 
brick  walls,  pillars  of  stone,  and  pieces  of  wood  of  an  extraordinary  hard- 
ness, besides  utensils  of  various  kinds,  and  ancient  coins.  Many  coins 
are  also  found  in  the  channels  cut  by  the  periodical  rains,  or  in  the  beds 
of  torrents  into  which  they  have  been  washed.  "  During  our  stay  at 
Oujein,  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  was  found  by  a  man  digging  for  bricks. 
It  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  in  a 
state  resembling  charcoal.  In  a  ravine  cut  by  the  rains,  from  which 
several  stone  pillars  had  been  dug,  I  ftiw  a  space  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  high,  composed  of  earthern  vessels,  broken 
and  closely  compacted  together.  It  was  conjectured,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  to  have  been  a  potter's  kiln.  Between  this  place  and 
the  new  town  is  a  hollow,  in  which,  tradition  says,  the  river  Sipparah 
formerly  ran.  It  changed  its  course  at  the  time  the  city  was  buried,  and 
now  runs  to  the  westward."} 

The  soil  which  covers  Oujein  is  described  as  **  being  of  an  ash-gray 
colour,  with  minute  specks  of  black  sand."§ 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  337.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

%  Narrative  of  Joamej  from  Agra  to  Oujein,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 
§  Asiatic  Joamal|  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 
Vol-  IL— Q 
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That  the  "  shower  of  earth'V  which  is  reported  to  have  <<  fallen  from 
heaven"  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  seems  very  probable, 
although  no  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  site  of  the  vent; 
and  the  nearest  volcano  of  which  we  read  is  that  which  was  in  eruption 
during  the  Cutch  earthquake  in  1819,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
from  Bhooj,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  and  at  least  300  geographical  miles  from 
Oujein. 

Captain  F.  Dangerfield,  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his 
late  expedition  into  Central  India,  states  that  the  river  Nerbuddah,  in 
Malwa,has  its  channel  excavated  through  columnar  basalt,  above  which 
are  beds  oimarl  impregnated  with  salt.  The  upper  of  these  marls  is  of 
a  light  colour,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  rests  horizontally 
on  the  lower  bed,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  Both  appear  from  the 
description  to  be  tuffs  composed  of  the  materials  of  volcanic  ejections,  and 
forming  a  covering  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep  overlying  the  basalt, 
which  seems  to  resemble  some  of  the  currents  of  prismatic  lava  in  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Vivarais.  Near  the  middle  of  this  tufaceous  mass,  and 
therefore  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  surface,  just  where 
the  two  beds  of  tuff  meet.  Captain  Dangerfield  was  shown,  near  the  city 
of  Mhysir,  buried  bricks  and  large  earthern  vessels,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Mhysir,  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  Oujein** 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


BURYING   OF   FOSSILS   IN   ALLUVIAL   DEPOSITS  AND   IN   CAVES. 

Alluvium  defined — Effects  of  sudden  tiundations — ^Terrestrial  animals  most  abun« 
dantly  preserved  in  alluvium  where  earthquakes  prevail — Marine  alluvium — Buried 
town — Effects  of  landslips — Organic  remains  in  fissures  and  caves — Form  and 
dimensions  of  caverns — Their  probable  origin — Closed  basins  and  engulfed  rivers 
of  the  Morea  (p.  127.) — Katavothra — ^Formation  of  breccias  with  red  cement — 
Human  remains  imbedded  in  Morea — Intermixture  in  caves  of  south  of  France 
and  elsewhere  of  human  remains  and  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  no  proof  of  former 
co-existence  of  man  with  those  lost  species  (p.  132.). 

Alluvium. — The  next  subject  for  our  consideration,  acqording  to  the 
division  before  proposed,  is  the  imbedding  of  organic  bodies  in  alluvium, 
by  which  I  mean  such  transported  matter  as  has  been  thrown  down, 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Cent.  Ind.— Geol.  of  Malwa.  by  Captain  F.  Dangerfield|  App. 
No.  a.  pp.  324, 325. 
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whether  by  riyers,  floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  land  not  ptrnummtly 
submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas, — I  say  permanently  sub' 
merged^  in  order  to  distinguish  between  affumt/m^  and  regular  subaqueous 
deposits.  These  regular  strata  are  accumulated  in  lakes  or  great  submarine 
receptacles ;  but  the  alluviums  in  the  channels  of  rivers  and  currents, 
where  the  materials  may  be  regarded  as  still  in  transitu,  or  on  their  way 
to  a  place  of  rest.  There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  classes  of  formations,  but  these 
exceptions  are  rare ;  and  the  division  is,  upon  the  whole,  convenient  and 
natural. 

The  alluvium  of  the  bed  of  a  river  does  not  often  contain  any  animal 
or  vegetable  remains ;  for  the  whole  mass  is  so  continually  shifting  its 
place,  and  the  attrition  of  the  various  parts  is  so  great,  that  even  the 
hardest  rocks  contained  in  it  are,  at  length,  ground  down  to  powder.  But 
"when  sand,  mud,  and  rubbish,  are  suddenly  swept  by  a  flood,  and  then 
let  fall  upon  the  land,  such  an  allifvium  may  envelope  trees  or  the  remains 
of  animals,  which,  in  this  manner,  are  often  permanently  preserved.  In 
the  mud  and  sand  produced  by  the  floods  in  Scotland,  in  1829,  the  dead 
and  mutilated  bodies  of  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  mice,  partridges,  and  even 
the  bodies  of  men,  were  found  partially  buried.*  But  in  these  and  similar 
cases  one  flood  usually  eflaces  the  memorials  left  by  another,  and  there 
IS  rarely  a  sufficient  depth  of  undisturbed  transported  matter,  in  any  one 
spot,  to  preserve  the  organic  remains  for  ages  from  destruction. 

Where  earthquakes  prevail,  and  the  levels  of  a  country  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  the  remains  of  animals  may  more  easily  be  inhumed 
and  protected  from  disintegration.  Portions  of  plains,  loaded  with  alluvial 
aoeumulations  by  transient  floods,  may  be  grad«ially  upraised ;  and,  if  any 
organic  remains  have  been  imbedded  in  the  transported  materials,  they 
may,  after  such  elevation,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  erosive  power 
of  streams.  In  districts  where  the  drainage  is  repeatedly  deranged  by 
subterranean  movements,  every  Assure,  every  hollow  caused  by  the  sink- 
ing in  of  land,  becomes  a  depository  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances, 
harried  along  by  transient  floods. 

Marine  aUuvium. -^The  ierm  "  marine  alluvium"  is,  perhaps,  admissi- 
ble, if  confined  to  banks  of  shingle  thrown  up  like  the  Chesil  bank  in 
Dorsetshire,  or  to  materials  cast  up  by  a  wave  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
or  those  which  a  submarine  current  has  left  in  its  track.  The  kind  last 
mentioned  must  necessarily,  when  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  laid  dry,  re- 
semble terrestrial  alluviums  ;  with  this  difierence,  that  if  any  fragments  of 
organic  bodies  have  escaped  destruction,  they  will  belong  principally  to 
marine  species. 

In  May,  1787,  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea  was  caused  at  Coringa, 

*  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart.,  on  the  great  Floods  in  Morayshire,  Aug.  1822,  p.  177. 
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Ingeram,  and  other  placesi  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  in  the  East  Indies, 
by  a  hurricane  blowing  from  the  N.  E.,  which  raised  the  waters  so  that 
they  rolled  inland  to  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore, 
swept  away  many  villages,  drowned  more  than  10,000  people,  and  left 
the  country  covered  with  marine  mud,  on  which  the  carcasses  of  about 
100,000  head  of  cattle  were  strewed.  An  old  tradition  of  the  natives  of 
a  similar  flood,  said  to  have  happened  about  a  century  before,  was,  till 
this  event,  regarded  as  fabulous  by  the  European  settlers.*  The  same 
coast  of  Coromandel  was,  so  late  as  May,  1832,  the  scene  of  another 
catastrophe  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  when  the  inundation  subsided,  several 
vessels  were  seen  grounded  in  the  fields  of  the  low  country  about  Coringa. 

Many  of  the  storms  termed  hurricanes  have  evidently  been  connected 
with  submarine  earthquakes,  as  is  shown  by  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
attendant  on  them^  and  by  the  sounds  heard  in  the  ground,  and  the  odours 
emitted.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  swell  of' 
the  sea  in  Jamaica,  in  1780,  when  a  great  wave  desolated  the  western 
coast,  and,  bursting  upon  Savanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  the  whole  town 
in  an  instant,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  man,  beast,  or  habitation,  was  seen 
upon  the  surface.! 

Houses  and  works  of  art  in  alluvial  deposits. — Avery  ancient  subterra- 
nean town,  apparently  of  Hindoo  origin,  was  discovered  in  India  in  1833, 
in  digging  the  Doab  canal.  Its  site  is  north  of  Saharunpore,  near  the 
town  of  Behat,  and  17  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  country. 
More  than  170  coins  of  silver  and  copper  have  already  been  found,  and 
many  articles  in  metal  and  earthenware.  The  overlying  deposit  consisted 
of  about  five  feet  of  river  sand,  with  a  substratum,  about  twelve  feet  thick, 
of  red  alluvial  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  rivers  and  torrents, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  charged  with  vast  quantities  of  mud, 
sand,  and  shingle ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  the 
modem  Behat  has  been  threatened  by  an  inundation,  which  after  retreat- 
ing left  the  neighbouring  country  strewed  over  with  a  superficial  covering 
of  sand  several  feet  thick.  In  sinking  wells  in  the  environs,  masses  of 
shingle  and  boulders  have  been  reached  resembling  those  now  in  the 
river-channels  of  the  same  district,  under  a  deposit  of  30  feet  of  reddish 
loam.  Captain  Cautley ,  therefore,  who  directed  the  excavations,  supposes 
that  the  matter  discharged  by  torrents  has  gradually  raised  the  whole 
country  skirting  the  base  of  the  lower  hills  ;  and  that  the  ancient  town, 
having  been  originally  built  in  a  hollow,  was  submerged  by  floods,  and 
covered  over  with  sediment  17  feet  in  thickness.): 

We  are  informed,  by  M.  Boblaye,  that  in  the  Morea,  the  formation 
termed  c^ramique,  consisting  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  intermixed 

•  Dodflley'B  Ann.  Regist,  1788. 

t  Edwards,  Hiit.  of  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  ed.  1801. 

X  Jonm.  of  Asiat  Soc.,  Nos.  zzv.  and  zzix.— 1834. 
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With  yarions  works  of  art,  enters  so  largely  into  the  alluvium  and  vegeta- 
hle  soil  upon  the  plains  of  Greece,  and  into  hard  and  crystalline  breccias 
which  have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  declivities,  that  it  constitutes  an 
important  stratum  which  might,  in  the  absence  of  zoological  characters, 
serve  to  mark  our  epoch  in  a  most  indestructible  manner.* 

Landslips, — The  landslip,  by  suddenly  precipitating  large  masses  of 
rock  and  soil  into  a  valley,  overwhelms  a  multitude  of  animals,  and  some- 
times buries  permanently  whole  villages,  with  their  inhabitants  and  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Thus  three  villages,  with  their  entire  population,  were 
eovered,  when  the  mountain  of  Piz  fell  in  1772,  in  the  district  of  Treviso, 
in  the  state  of  Venice  ;t  and  part  of  Mount  Grenier,  south  of  Chamberyy 
in  Savoy,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1248,  buried  five  parishes,  includ- 
ing the  town  and  church  of  St.  Andre,  the  ruins  occupying  an  extent  of 
about  nine  square  miles.} 

The  number  of  lives  lost  by  the  slide  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland, 
in  1806,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,  a  great  number  of  the  bodies, 
as  well  as  several  villages  and  scattered  houses,  being  buried  deep  under 
mud  and  rock.  In  the  same  country,  several  hundred  cottages,  with 
eighteen  of  their  inhabitants  and  a  great  number  of  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  were  victims  to  the  sudden  fall  of  a  bed  of  stones,  thirty  yards 
deep,  which  descended  from  the  summits  of  the  Diablerets.  In  the  year 
1618,  a  portion  of  Mont  Gonto  fell,  in  the  county  of  Ghiavenna  in  Switz- 
erland, and  buried  the  town  of  Pleurs  with  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  2430. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  similar  local  catastrophes, 
which,  however  numerous  they  may  have  been  in  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe,  within  the  historical  period,  have  been,  nevertheless,  of  rare 
occurrence  when  compared  to  events  of  the  same  kind  which  have  taken 
place  in  regions  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  It  is  then  that  enormous 
masses  of  rock  and  earth,  even  in  comparatively  low  and  level  countries, 
are  detached  from  the  sides  of  valleys,  and  cast  down  into  the  ri  verncourses, 
and  oAen  so  unexpectedly  that  they  overwhelm,  even  in  the  daytime, 
every  living  thing  upon  the  plains. 

Preservation  of  Organic  Remains  in  Fissures  and  Caves. 

In  the  history  of  earthquakes  it  was  shown  that  many  hundreds  of  new  fis- 
sares  and  chasms  had  opened  in  certain  regions  during  the  last  160  years, 
some  of  which  are  described  as  being  of  unfathomable  depth.  We  also 
perceive  that  mountain  masses  have  been  violently  fractured  and  dislocated. 


*  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  tome  xzii.  p.  117.    Feb.  1831. 

t  Malte-Bnin'fl  Geog.,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

t  Bakewell,  Travels  m  the  Tarentaise,  vol.  i.  p.  901. 
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during  their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for 
the  existence  of  many  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  simple 
agency  of  earthquakes  ;  but  there  are  some  caverns,  especially  in  limestone 
rocks,  which,  although  usually,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rents,  are 
nevertheless  of  such  forms  and  dimensions,  alternately  expanding  into 
spacious  chambers,  and  then  contracting  again  into  narrow  passages,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can  owe  their  origin  to  tlie  mere  frac- 
turing and  displacement  of  solid  masses. 

In  the  limestone  of  Kentucky,  in  the  basin  of  Green  River,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  a  line  of  underground  cavities  has  been  traced  in 
one  direction  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  without  any  termination  ;  and 
one  of  the  chambers,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  connected  by  narrow 
tunnels,  is  no  less  than  ten  acres  in  area,  and  150  feet  in  its  greatest 
height.  Besides  tlie  principal  series  of  *'  antres  vast,"  there  are  a. great 
many  lateral  embranchments  not  yet  explored.* 

The  cavernous  structure  here  alluded  to  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
calcareous  rocks  ;  for  it  has  lately  been  observed  in  micaceous  and  argil* 
laceous  schist,  in  the  Grecian  island  of  Thermia  (Gythnos  of  the  ancients), 
one  of  the  Gyclades,  Here  also  spacious  halls  with  rounded  and  irregular 
walls,  are  connected  together  by  narrow  passages  or  tunnels,  and  there 
are  many  lateral  branches  which  have  no  outlet.  A  current  of  water  has 
evidently  at  some  period  flowed  through  the  whole,  and  left  a  muddy 
deposit  of  bluish  clay  upon  the  floor ;  but  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  excavations  in  the  first 
instance.  M.  Virlet  suggests  that  fissures  were  first  caused  by  earthquakes, 
and  that  these  fissures  became  the  chimneys  or  vents  for  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas,  generated  below  by  volcanic  heat.  Gases,  he  observes,  such  ' 
as  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  fluoric,  and  others,  might,  if  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  alter  and  decompose  the  rocks  which  they  traverse.  There 
are  signs  of  the  former  action  of  such  vapours  in  rents  of  the  micaceous 
schist  of  Thermia,  and  thermal  springs  now  issue  from  the  grottos  of  that 
island.  We  may  suppose  that  afterwards  the  elements  of  the  decomposed 
rocks  weiie  gradually  removed  in  a  state  of  solution  by  mineral  waters ;  a 
theory  which,  according  to  M.  Virlet,  is  confirmed  by  the  eflfect  of  heated 
gases  which  escape  from  rents  in  the  isthmus  of  Gorinth,  and  which  have 
greatly  altered  and  corroded  the  hard  siliceous  and  jaspidious  rocks.t 

When  we  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  annually  poured 
out  by  mineral  waters,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  large  cavities  must, 
iu  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface 
in  calcareous  rocks.it    These  rocks,  it  will  be  remembered,  axe  at  once 

*  Mem.  by  Nahum  Ward,  Trans,  of  Antiq.  Soc.  of  MuiBachusetta.    Holmes's  Un. 
States,  p.  438. 
t  Bull,  de  U  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  lar. 
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more  soluble,  more  permeable,  and  more  fragile,  than  any  others,  at  least 
all  the  compact  varieties  are  very  easily  broken  by  the  movements  of  earth- 
quakes, which  would  produce  only  flexures  in  argillaceous  strata.  Fis- 
sures once  formed  in  limestone  are  not  liable,  as  in  many  other  formations, 
to  become  closed  up  by  impervious  clayey  matter,  and  hence  a  stream  of 
acidulous  water  might  for  ages  obtain  a  free  and  unobstructed  passage.* 

Morea. — ^After  these  observations  on  the  possible  origin  of  some  sub- 
terranean hollows,  I  shall  next  consider  in  what  manner  they  may  be 
filled  up  with  mud,  pebbles,  and  other  substances.  When  a  mass  of  cav- 
ernous rock  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  usually  be  inter- 
sected by  ravines  and  valleys,  and  it  must  then  happen  that  here  and 
there  a  torrent  or  river  will  break  into  some  cavern.  Accordingly,  en- 
gulfed streams  occur  in  almost  every  region  of  cavernous  limestone,  as  in 
the  north  of  England,  for  example ;  but  in  no  district  are  they  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  Morea,  where  the  phenomena  attending  them  have 
been  lately  studied  and  described  in  great  detail  by  M.  Boblaye  and  his 
fellow-labourers  of  the  French  expedition  to  Greece.!  From  his  account 
it  appears  that  numerous  caverns  are  there  found  in  a  compact  limestone, 
of  the  age  of  the  English  chalk,  immediately  below  which  are  arenaceous 
strata  referred  to  the  period  of  our  grejen  sand.  In  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts of  that  peninsula  there  are  many  deep  land-locked  valleys,  or  basins, 
closed  rolind  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  fissured  and  cavernous  limestone. 
The  year  is  divided  almost  as  distinctly  as  between  the  tropics  into  a 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  upwards  of  four  months,  and  a  season  of  drought 
of  nearly  eight  months*  duration.  When  the  torrents  are  swollen  by  the 
rains,  they  rush  from  surrounding  heights  into  the  inclosed  basins ;  but, 
instead  of  giving  rise  to  lakes,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  received  into  gulfs  or  chasms,  called  by  the  Greeks  '*  Kata- 
▼othra,"  and  which  correspond  to  what  are  termed  "  swallow  holes*'  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  water  of  these  torrents  is  charged  with  peb- 
bles and  red  ochreous  earth,  resembling  precisely  the  well-known  cement 
of  the  osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  dissolves  in  acids  with 
efiiervescence,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  granular  iron, 
impalpable  grains  of  silex,  and  small  crystals  of  quartz.  Soil  of  the  same 
description  abounds  every  where  on  the  surface  of  the  decomposing  lime- 
stone in  Greece,  that  rock  containing  in  it  much  siliceous  and  ferrugi- 
nous matter. 

Many  of  the  Katavothra  being  insufficient  to  give  passage  to  all  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  a  temporary  lake  is  formed  round  the  mouth  of 
the  chasm,  which  then  becomes  still  farther  obstructed  by  pebbles,  sand, 
and  red  mud,  thrown  down  from  the  turbid  waters.     The  lake  being  thus 

*  See  some  Temukfl  by  M.  Boblaye,  Ann.  des  Mines,  3ine  serie,  torn.  iv. 
t  See  Ann.  des  Mines,  3me  sirie,  torn.  iv.  1833. 
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raised*  its  waters  generally  escape  through  other  openings,  at  higher  levels* 
around  the  borders  of  the  plain,  constituting  the  bottom  of  the  closed  basin. 

In  some  places,  as  at  Kavaros  and  Tripoiitza,  where  the  principal  dis- 
charge is  by  a  gulf  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  nothing  can  be  seen  over 
the  epening  in  summer,  when  the  lake  dries  up,  but  a  deposit  of  red  mud, 
cracked  in  all  directions.  But  the  Katavothron  is  more  commonly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  escarpment  of  limestone ;  and  in  that  case 
there  is  sometimes  room  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  enter,  in  summer, 
and  even  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Within  is  seen  a  suite  of 
chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  passages ;  and  M. 
Yirlet  relates,  that  in  one  instance  he  observed,  near  the  entrance,  human 
bones  imbedded  in  recent  red  mud,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Morea.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
he  says,  that  the  bones  of  man  should  be  met  with  in  such  receptacles  ; 
for  so  murderous  have  been  the  late  wars  in  Greece,  that  skeletons  are 
often  seen  lying  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  country.* 

In  i9ummer,  when  no  water  is  flowing  into  the  Katavothron,  its  mouth, 
half  clothed  up  with  red  mud,  is  masked  by  a  vigorous  vegetation,  which 
is  cherished  by  the  moisture  of  the  place.  It  is  then  the  favourite  hiding- 
place  and  den  of  foxes  and  jackals  ;  so  that  the  same  cavity  serves  at  one 
season  of  the  year  for  the  habitation  of  carnivorous  beasts,  and  at  another 
as  the  channel  of  an  engulfed  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  one  chflsm,  M. 
Boblaye  and  his  companions  saw  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  in  partdevouredt 
the  size  of  which  seemed  to  have  prevented  the  jackals  from  dragging  it 
in :  the  marks  of  their  teeth  were  observed  on  the  bones,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  floods  of  the  ensuing  winter  would  wash  in  whatsoever 
might  remain  of  the  skeleton. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  waters  of  all  these  torrents  of  the  Morea  are 
turbid  where  they  are  engulfed;  but  when  they  come  out  again,  often  at 
the  distance  of  many  leagues,  they  are  perfecdy  clear  and  limpid,  being 
only  charged  occasionally  with  a  slight  quantity  of  calcareous  sand.  The 
points  of  efflux  are  usually  near  the  sea-shores  of  the  Morea,  but  some- 
times they  are  submarine ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  sands  are  seen  to 
boil  up  for  a  considerable  space,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  calm  weather, 
swells  in  large  convex  wavies.  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  when  this 
discharge  fails  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  sea  may  break  into  subterraneous 
caverns,  and  carry  in  marine  sand  and  shells,  to  be  mingled  with  ossife- 
rous mud,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals. 

In  general,  however,  the  efflux  of  water  at  these  inferior  openings  is 
surprisingly  uniform.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  large  caverns  in  the 
interior  must  serve  as  reservoirs,  and  that  the  water  escapes  gradually 

*  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  323. 
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from  them  in  consequence  of  the  smaliness  of  the  rents  and  passages  by 
which  they  communicate  with  the  surface. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  not  confined  to  the  Morea,  but 
occur  in  Greece  generally,  and  in  those  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Asia  Minor» 
and  Syria,  where  the  formations  of  the  Morea  extend.  When  speaking 
of  the  numerous  fissures  in  the  limestone  of  Greece,  M.  Boblaye  reminds 
us  of  the  famous  earthquake  of  460  b.  c,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Plin^,  Sparta  was  laid  in  ruins,  part  of  the  summit 
of  Mount  Taygetus  torn  off,  and  numerous  gulfs  and  fissures  caused  in 
the  rocks  of  Laconia. 

During  the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily,  several  thousand  peo- 
ple were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns  in  limestone,  at  Sor- 
tino  Vecchio;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  stream,  which  had  issued 
for  ages  from  one  of  the  grottos  below  that  town,  changed  suddenly  its 
subterranean  course,  and  came  out  frodii  the  mouth  of  a  caveilower  down 
the  v«lley,  where  no  water  had  previously  flowed.  To  this  new  point 
the  ancient  water-mills  were  transferred.* 

When  the  courses  of  engulfed  rivers  are  thus  liable  to  change,  from 
time  to  time,  by  alterations  in  the  levels  of  a  country,  and  by  the  rending 
and  shattering  of  mountain  masses,  we  must  suppose  that  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts  will  sometimes  be  inundated  by  subterranean  floods,  and  their  car« 
easses  buried  under  heaps  of  alluvium.  The  bones,  moreover,  of  indivi- 
duals which  have  died  in  the  recesses  of  caves,  or  of  animals  which  have 
been  carried  in  for  prey,  may  be  drifted  alongr  and  mixed  up  with  mud, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  so  aa  to  form  osseous  breccias. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  spots  where  streams  are  engulfed  that  the  bones 
of  animals  may  be  collected  in  rents  and  caverns,  for  open  fissures  often  serve 
as  natural  pit-falls  in  which  herbivorous  animals  perish.  This  may  hap- 
pen the  more  readily  when  they  are  chased  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  when 
surprised  while  carelessly  browsing  on  the  shrubs  which  so  often  over- 
grow and  conceal  the  edges  of  fissures.t 

During  the  excavations  recently  made  near  Behat  in  India,  the  bones 
of  two  deer  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  well  which  had  been 
filled  up  with  alluvial  loam.  Their  horns  were  broken  to  pieces,  but  the 
jaw  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  remained  tolerably  perfect. 
^*  Their  presence,"  says  Capt.  Cautley,  '*  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a 
great  number  of  these  and  other  animals  are  constantly  lost  in  galloping 
over  the  jungles  and  among  the  high  grass  by  falling  into  deserted  wells.":^ 

Above  the  village  of  Selside,  near  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  a  chasm 

*  1  learnt  this  from  some  inhabitants  of  Sortino,  in  1829,  and  visited  the  points 
alluded  to. 

t  Buckland,  Reliqois  Diluvianie,  p.  25. 
t  See  ante,  p.  124,  and  places  cited  there. 
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of  enormous  but  unknown  depth  occurs  in  the  scar-limestone,  a  member 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  *'  The  chasm,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick» 
**  is  surrounded  by  grassy  shelving  banks,  and  many  animals,  tempted 
towards  its  brink,  have  fallen  down  and  perished  in  it.  The  approach  of 
cattle  is  now  prevented  by  a  strong  lofty  wall ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years,  great  masses  of  bony 
breccia  must  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  fissure, 
which  probably  descends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  scar-lime<* 
stone,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet.* 

When  any  of  these  natural  pit-falls  happen  to  communicate  with  lines 
of  subterranean  caverns,  the  bones,  earth,  and  breccia,  may  sink  by  their 
own  weight,  or  be  washed  into  the  vaults  below. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ravines  which  opened  in  Calabria,  in  1783, 
were  very  numerous,  varying  in  their  ordinary  depth  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  that  animals  were  sometimes  engulfed  daring  the 
shocks.t  If  a  torrent  chance  to  be  in  the  line  of  any  of  these  chasms,  it 
might  pour  in  a  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  under  which  the  animal  re- 
mains might  lie  inhumed  for  ages.  Where  houses  with  their  inhabitants 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  fissures,  there  appears  to  have  been  usually  a 
sliding  in  of  all  the  loose  matter  which  lay  upon  the  surface ;  so  that,  in 
sueh  rents,  we  might  look  for  the  ruins  of  buildings,  and  the  skeletons  of 
men  and  animals,  buried  in  alluvium  at  the  depth  oHen  of  several 
hundred  feet. 

At  the  north  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  are  perpendicular  fis« 
sures,  on  the  ledges  of  which  a  number  of  hawks  nestle  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  breeding  season.  They  throw  down  from  their  nests  the 
bones  of  small  birds,  mice,  and  other  animals  on  which  they  feed,  and 
these  are  gradually  united  into  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  the  de* 
composing  limestone  with  a  cement  of  red  earth. 

At  the  pass  of  Escrinet  in  France^  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
Coiron  hills,  near  Aubenas,  I  have  seen  a  breccia  in  the  act  of  forming. 
Small  pieces  of  disintegrating  limestone  are  transported,  during  heavy 
rains,  by  a  streamlet,  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  where  land  shells  are 
▼ery  abundant  The  shells  and  pieces  of  stone  soon  become  cemented 
together  by  stalagmite  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  talus  thus  formed  is 
in  one  place  fifty  feet  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  wide.  So  firmly  is 
the  lowest  portion  consolidated,  that  it  is  quarried  for  millstones* 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  celebrated 
caves  of  Franconia,  and  among  others  that  of  Rabenstein,  newly  diseov- 
ered.     Their  general  form,  and  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  con- 

*  Memoir  on  the  Structure  of  the  Lake  Mountains  of  the  North  of  England,  dtc. 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  Jan.  5, 1831. 
1  Vol.  I.  p.  400. 
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tents,  appeared  to  me  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  notion  of  their  having 
once  served  as  the  channels  of  subterraneous  rivers*  This  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  introduction  of  transported  matter  into  the  Franconian 
and  other  caves,  filled  up  as  they  often  are  even  to  their  roois  with  osse- 
ous breccia,  was  long  ago  proposed  by  M.  G.  Prevost^*  and  seenas  at 
length  to  be  very  generally  adopted.  But  I  do  not  do^bt  that  bears  in^ 
habited  some  of  the  German  caves,  or  that  the  cavern  of  Kirkdale,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  once  the  den  of  hynnas.  The  abundance  of  bony  dung, 
associated  with  hyenas'  bones,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
and  with  reason,  as  confirmatory  of  this  opinion. 

Alternations  of  stalagmite  and  aUuvium.^^The  same  anthor  observed 
in  every  cave  examined  by  him  in  Germany  that  deposits  of  mud  and 
■and,  with  or  without  rolled  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock,  were 
covered  over  with  a  single  crust  of  stalagmite.!  In  the  English  caves 
he  remarked  a  similar  absence  of  altemations  of  alluvium  and  stalagmite. 
But  Dr.  Schmerliog  has  discovered  in  a  cavern  at  Ghockier,  about  two 
leagues  from  Li^ge,  three  distinct  beds  of  stalagmite,  and  between  each 
of  them  a  mass  of  breccia,  and  mud  mixed  with  quartz  pebbles,  and  in 
the  three  deposits  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds.:]: 

This  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  generality  of  the  phenomenon 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bnckland,  one  cause  of  which  may  perhaps  be  this, 
tiiat  if  several  floods  pass  at  different  intervals  of  time  through  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  the  last,  if  it  has  power  to  drift  along  fragments  of  rock, 
will  also  tear  up  any  alternating  stalagmitic  and  alluvial  beds  that  may 
have  been  previously  formed.  Another  cause  may  be,  that  a  particular 
line  of  caverns  will  rarely  be  so  situated,  in  relation  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  a  country,  as  to  become,  at  two  distinct  epochs,  the  receptacle  of  en- 
gulfed rivers ;  and  if  this  should  happen,  some  of  Uie  caves,  or  at  least 
the  tunnels  of  communication,  may  at  the  first  period  be  entirely  choked 
up  with  transported  matter,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  subsequent  passage  of 
water  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  same  chasms  may  remain  open  throughout  periods  of  indefinite 
duration,  the  species  inhabiting  a  country  may  in  the  meantime  be  greatly 
changed,  and  thus  the  remaiiis  of  animals  belonging  to  very  different 
epochs  may  become  mingled  together  in  a  common  tomb.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  monuments  of  the  human  epoch 
from  those  relating  to  periods  long  antecedent,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  care  and  skill  that  Dr.  Buckland  was  enabled  to  guard  against  such 
anachronisms  in  his  investigation  of  several  of  the  English  caves.  He 
mentions  that  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  cave  of  Wokey  Hole, 


*  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  de  Paris,  torn.  iv. 

t  Reliqoie  Diluviane,  p.  106. 

t  Journ.  de  G^ol.,  torn.  i.  p.  986.    July,  1830 
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near  Wells,  in  the  Mendips,  dispersed  throug^h  reddish  mnd  and  clay, 
and  some  of  them  united  by  stalagmite  into  a  firm  osseous  breccia.  **  The 
spot  on  which  they  lie  is  within  reach  of  the  highest  floods  of  the  adjacent 
river,  and  the  mud  in  which  they  are  buried  is  evidently  fluviatile."* 

In  speaking  of  the  cave  of  Paviland  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
the  same  author  states  that,  the  entire  mass  through  which  bones  were 
dispersed  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  ancient  diggings,  so  that 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals  had  become  mixed  with  recent  bones  and 
shells.  In  the  same  cave  was  a  human  skeleton,  and  the  remains  of  re- 
cent testacea  of  eatable  species,  which  may  have  been  carried  in  by  man. 

In  several  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Li^ge,  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling  has  found  human  bones  in  the  same  mud  and  breccia  with  those  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  extinct  species. 
He  has  observed  none  of  the  dung  of  any  of  these  animals ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mud  and  pebbles,  he  concludes 
that  these  caverns  were  never  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  but  washed  in  by 
a  current  of  water.  As  the  human  skulls  and  bones  were  in  fragments, 
and  no  entire  skeleton  had  been  found,  he  does  not  believe  that  these 
caves  were  places  of  sepulture,  but  that  the  human  remains  were  washed 
in  at  the  same  time  as  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds. 

Caverns  in  the  SotUh  o/*  jFVance.— Similar  associations  in  the  south  of 
France,  of  human  bones  and  works  of  art  with  remains  of  extinct  quad- 
mpeds,  have  induced  some  geologists  to  maintain  that  man  was  an  in« 
habitant  of  that  part  of  Europe  before  the  rhinoceros,  hyena,  tiger,  and 
other  fossil  species  disappeared.  I  may  first  mention  the  cavern  of  Bize, 
in  the  department  of  Aude,  where  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  met  with  a  small 
number  of  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals  and  with 
land  shells.  They  occur  in  a  calcareous  stony  mass,  bound  together  by 
a  cement  of  stalagmite.  On  examining  the  same  caverns,  M.  Tournal 
found,  not  only  in  these  calcareous  beds,  but  also  in  a  black  mud  which 
overlies  a  red  osseous  mud,  several  human  teeth,  together  with  broken 
angular  fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  also  recent  marine  and 
terrestrial  shells.  The  teeth  preserve  their  enamel,  but  the  fangs  are  so 
much  altered  as  to  adhere  strongly  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  Of  the 
terrestrial  shells  thus  associated  with  the  bones  and  pottery,  the  most 
common  are  Gyclostoma  elegans,  Bulimns  decollatus,  Helix  nemoralis, 
and  H.  nitida.  Among  the  marine  are  found  Pecten  jacobaens,  Mytilus 
edulis,  and  Natica  mille-punctata,  all  of  them  eatable  kinds,  and  which 
may  have  been  brought  there  for  food.  Bones  were  found  in  the  same 
mass  belonging  to  three  new  species  of  deer,  an  extinct  bear  (Urtui 
aretavdeus)  and  the  wild  bull  {Bo$  tirtM),  formerly  a  native  of  Germany.! 


*  ReliqoiflD  Dilaviann,  p.  165. 

t  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  G^gnosie  deBTerrains  Tertiaires,  p.  64.   Introduction. 
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In  the  same  part  of  France,  M.  de  Christol  has  found  in  caverns  in  a 
tertiary  limestone  at  Pondres  and  Souvignargues,  two  leagues  north  of 
Lunel-viel,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  human  bones  and  pottery  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyaena,  and  other 
terrestrial  mammifers.  They  were  imbedded  in  alluvial  mud,  of  the 
solidity  of  calcareous  tufa,  and  containing  some  flint  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  the  limestone  of  the  country.  Beneath  this  mixed  accumulation, 
which  sometimes  attained  a  thickness  of  thirteen  feet,  is  the  original  floor 
of  the  cavern,  about  a  foot  thick,  covered  with  bones  and  the  dung  of 
animals  (album  grsscum),  in  a  sandy  and  tufaceous  cement. 

The  human  bones  in  these  caverns  of  Pondres  and  Souvignargues  were 
found,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  to  have  parted  with  their  animal  matter  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  those  of  the  hyaena  which  accompany  them,  and  are 
equally  brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

In  order  to  compare  the  degree  of  alteration  of  these  bones  with  those 
known  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  and  M.  Ballard, 
chemists  of  Montpellier,  procured  some  from  a  Gaulish  sarcophagus  in 
the  plain  of  Lunel,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  at  least  In  Uiese  the  cellular  tissue  was  empty,  but  they  were 
more  solid  than  fresh  bones.  They  did  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  caverns  of  Bize  and  Pondres,  yet  they  had 
lost  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  original  animal  matter. 

The  superior  solidity  of  the  Gaulish  bones  to  those  in  a  fresh  skeleton 
is  a  fact  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Mantell 
on  bones  taken  from  a  Saxon  tumulus  near  Lewes. 

M.  Teissier  has  also  described  a  cavern  near  Mialet,  in  the  department 
of  Gard,  where  the  remains  of  the  bear  and  other  animals  were  mingled 
confusedly  with  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  teeth  pierced  for  amulets, 
pointed  fragments  of  bone^  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  a  Roman  urn.  Part 
of  this  deposit  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  and  adhered  firmly  to  it. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  exterior  portion  of  the  grotto  may  at  one 
period  have  been  a  den  of  bears,  and  that  afterwards  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  took  possession  of  it  either  for  a  dwelling  or  a 
burial  place,  and  left  there  the  coarse  pottery,  amulets,  and  pointed  pieces 
of  bone.  At  a  third  period  the  Romans  may  have  used  the  cavern  as  a 
place  of  sepulture  or  concealment,  and  to  them  may  have  belonged  the 
urn  and  bracelets  of  metal.  If  we  then  suppose  the  course  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river  to  be  impeded  by  some  temporary  cause,  a  flood  would  be 
occasioned,  which,  rushing  into  the  open  grotto,  may  have  washed  all  the 
remains  into  the  interior  caves  and  tunnels,  heaping  the  whole  confusedly 
together.* 

In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject  MM.  Marcel  de 

*  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  Qkol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  pp.  56^63. 
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Serres,  De  GhristoU  Tournal,  and  others,  have  contended,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  and  other  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  prove  that  the 
fossil  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  hear,  and  several  other  lost  species,  were  once 
eontemporaneons*  inhabitants  of  the  country,  together  with  man ;  while 
M.  Desnoyers  has  supported  the  opposite  opinion.  The  flint  hatchets 
and  arrow  heads,  he  says,  and  the  pointed  bones  and  coarse  pottery  of 
many  French  and  En^ish  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with  those 
found  in  the  tumuli,  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude  altars  of  unhewn  stone) 
of  the  prfbitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  human 
bones,  therefore,  in  the  caves  which  are  associated  with  such  fabricated 
objects,  must  belong  not  to  antediluvian  periods,  but  to  a  people  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization  as  those  who  constructed  the  tumuli  and  altars. 

In  the  Gaulish  monuments,  we  find,  together  with  the  objects  of  industry 
above  mentioned,  the  bones  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  species  now 
inhabiting  Europe,  particularly  of  deer,  sheep,  wild  boars,  dogs,  horses, 
and  oxen.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Quercy,  and  other  provinces ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  antiquaries,  that  the  animals  in  question  were  placed 
beneath  the  Celtic  altars  in  memory  of  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Gaulish 
divinity  Hesns,  and  in  the  tombs  to  commemorate  funeral  repasts,  and 
also  from  a  superstition  prevalent  among  savage  nations,  which  induces 
them  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  a  future  life.  B«t 
in  none  of  these  ancient  monuments  have  any  bones  been  found  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hysna,  tiger,  and  other  quadrupeds,  such  as  are 
found  in  caves,  as  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  had  these  species 
continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  that  this  part  of  Craul  was  inhabited  by 
man.* 

We  are  also  reminded  by  M.  Desnoyers  of  a  passage  in  Floras,  in 
which  it  is  related  that  Cesar  ordered  the  caves  into  which  the  Aquitanian 
Gauls  had  retreated  to  be  closed  up.t  It  is  also  on  record,  that  so  late  as 
the  eighth  century,  the  Aquitanians  defended  themselves  in  cavejns  against 
King  Pepin.  As  many  of  these  caverns,  therefore,  may  have  served  in 
succession  as  temples  and  habitations,  as  places  of  sepulture,  conceal- 
ment, or  defence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  human  bones,  and  those  of 
animals,  in  osseous  breccias  of  much  older  date,  may  have  been  swept 
away  together,  by  inundations,  and  then  buried  in  one  promiscuous  heap. 

It  is  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  intermixtures  that  we  ought  readily 
to  admit  either  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  the  recent  date  of 
certain  lost  species  of  quadrapeds. 

*  Desnoyers,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  tom.  ii.  pii52. 
t  Hist  Rom.  Epit.,  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

IMBEDDING   OF   ORGANIC   REltAINS  IN   SUBAQUE01TB  DEPOSITS.      * 

DiyUdon  of  the  subject — Imbedding  of  teneitrial  anima}!  and  plants — Increased 
specific  gravity  of  wood  sank  to  great  depths  in  the  sea — Drift  timber  of  the 
Mackenaie  in  Slave  Lake  and  Polar  Sear— Floating  trees  in  the  Mississippi  (p.  138.) 
— In  the  Gulf  stream — ^On  the  coast  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Labrador — Sab- 
marine  forests — Example  on  coast  of  Hampshire — Origin  of  a  submarine  forest 
(p.  141.)— Imbedding  of  the  remains  of  insects — Of  reptiles — Bones  of  birds  why 
rare — Imbedding  of  terrestrial  qualdrupeds  by  ri?er-floods — Skeletons  in  recent 
shell  marl  (p.  145.) — Imbedding  of  mammi&rous  remains  in  marine  strata. 

Division  of  the  subject. — Havimo  treated  of  the  imbedding  of  organic 
remains  in  deposits  formed  upon  the  land,  I  shall  next  consider  the  in- 
clading  of  the  same  in  deposits  formed  under  water. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  branch  of  our  subject  into  three 
parts ;  considering,  first,  the  various  modes  whereby  the  relics  of  terres' 
trial  species  may  be  buried  in  subaqueous  formations ;  secondly,  the 
modes  whereby  animals  and  plants  inhabiting/re«A  water  may  be  so 
entombed ;  thirdly,  how  marine  species  may  become  preserved  in  new 
strata. 

The  phenomena  above  enumerated  demand  a  fuller  share  of  attention 
than  those  previously  examined,  since  the  deposits  which  originate  upon 
dry  land  ate  insignificant  in  thickness,  superficial  extent,  and  durability, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  subaqueous  origin.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stady  of  the  latter  is  beset  with  greater  difficulties ;  for  we  are  here  con« 
cerned  with  the  results  of  processes  much  farther  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  observation.  There  is,  indeed,  no  circumstance 
which  so  seriously  impedes  the  acquisition  of  just  views  in  our  science 
as  an  habitual  disregard  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  reproductive  effects 
of  the  principal  agents  of  change  are  confined  to  another  element— to  that 
larger  portion  of  the  globe,  from  which,  by  our  very  organization,  we 
are  almost  entirely  excluded.* 

Imbedding  of  Terrestrial  Plants. 

When  a  tree  falls  into  a  river  from  the  undermining  of  the  banks,  or 
from  being  washed  in  by  a  torrent  or  flood,  it  floats  on  the  surface,  not 
because  the  woody  portion  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  but  because 
it  is  full  of  pores  eontaining  air.     When  soaked  for  a  considerable  time, 

*  See  Book  I.  ch.  v. 
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the  water  makes  its  way  into  these  pores,  and  the  wood  becomes  waiet' 
logged  and  sinks.  The  time  required  for  this  process  varies  in  different 
woods ;  but  several  kinds  may  be  drifted  to  great  distances,  sometimes 
across  the  ocean,  before  they  lose  their  buoyancy. 

Tf^ood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea. — If  wood  be  sunk  to  vast 
depths  in  the  sea,  it  may  be  impregnated  with  water  suddenly.  Captain 
Scoresby  informs  us,  in  his  Account  on  the  Arctic  Regions,*  that  on  one 
occasion  a  whale,  on  being  harpooned,  ran  out  all  the  lines  in  the  boat, 
which  it  then  dragged  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet, 
the  men  having  just  time  to  escape  to  a  piece  of  ice.  When  the  fish 
returned  to  the  surface  *<  to  blow,"  it  was  struck  a  second  time,  and  soon 
afterwards  killed.  The  moment  it  expired  it  began  to  sink, — an  unusual 
circumstance,  which  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  sunken 
boat,  which  still  remained  attached  to  it.  By  means  of  harpoons  and 
ropes  the  fish  was  prevented  from  sinking,  until  it  was  released  from  the 
weight  by  connecting  a  rope  to  the  lines  of  the  attached  boat,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  fish  rose  again  to  the  surface.  The  sunken  boat 
was  then  hauled  up  with  great  labour ;  for  so  heavy  was  it,  that  although 
before  the  accident  it  would  have  been  buoyant  when  full  of  water,  yet  it 
now  required  a  boat  at  each  end  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  **  When  it  was 
hoisted  into  the  ship,  the  paint  came  off  the  wood  in  large  sheets ;  and 
the  planks,  which  were  of  wainscot,  were  as  completely  soaked  in  every 
pore  as  if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  the  flood!  A 
wooden  apparatus  that  accompanied  the  boat  in  its  progress  through  the 
deep,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  thick  deal,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
happened  to  fall  overboard,  and,  though  it  originally  consisted  of  the 
lightest  fir,  sank  in  the  water  like  a  stone.  The  boat  was  rendered  use- 
less :  even  the  wood  of  which  it  was  built,  on  being  offered  to  the  cook 
for  fuel,  was  tried  and  rejected  as  incombustible. "t 

Captain  Scoresby  found  that,  by  sinking  pieces  of  fir,  elm,  ash,  ^., 
to  the  depth  of  four  thousand  and  sometimes  six  thousand  feet,  they 
became  impregnated  with  sea-water,  and  when  drawn  up  again,  after  im- 
mersion, for  an  hour,  would  no  longer  float.  The  effect  of  this  impreg- 
nation was  to  increase  the  dimensions  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wood,  every  solid  inch  having  increased  one*twentieth  in  size  and 
twenty-one  twenty-fifths  in  weight4 

Drift  wood  of  the  Mackenzie  River. — When  timber  is  drifted  down  by 
a  river,  it  is  often  arrested  by  lakes :  and,  becoming  water-logged,  it  may 
sink  and  be  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata,  if  any  be  there  forming :  some- 
times a  portion  floats  on  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  we  have  an  example  of  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable 
matter  now  in  progress  under  both  these  circumstances. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  191 .  t  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

X  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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In  Slave  Lake  in  particnlar,  which  vies  in  dimensions  with  some  of 
the  great  fresh-water  seas  of  Canada,  the  quantity  of  drifVtimber  brought 
down  annually  is  enormous.  **  As  the  trees/'  says  Doctor  Richardson, 
*■  retain  their  roots,  which  are  oAen  loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  they 
readily  sink,  especially  when  water-soaked ;  and,  accumulating  in  the 
eddies,'  form  shoals,  which  ultimately  augment  into  islands.  A  thicket 
of  small  willows  covers  the  new-formed*  island  as  soon  as  it  appears  above 
water,  and  their  fibrous  roots  serve  to  bind  the  whole  firmly  together. 
Sections  of  these  islands  are  annually  made  by  the  river,  assisted  by  the 
frost ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  diversity  of  appearances  they 
present,  accoiding  to  their  different  ages.  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
gradually  decay  until  they  are  converted  into  a  blackish  brown  substance 
resembling  peat,  but  which  still  retains  more  or  less  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  wood ;  and  layers  of  this  often  alternate  with  layers  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  whole  being  penetrated,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  yards 
or  more,  by  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  the  willows.  A  deposition  of  this 
kind,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  infiltration  of  bituminous  matter,  would  pro- 
duce an  excellent  imitation  of  coal,  with  vegetable  impressions  of  the 
willow-roots.  What  appeared  most  remarkable  was  the  horizontal  slaty 
structure  that  the  older  alluvial  banks  presented,  or  the  regular  curve  that 
the  strata  assumed  from  unequal  subsidence. 

"  It  was  in  the  rivers  only  that  we  could  observe  sections  of  these 
deposits ;  but  the  same  operation  goes  on  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
scale  in  the  lakes.  A  shoal  of  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed  on  the 
south  side  of  Athabasca  Lake,  by  the  drift-timber  and  vegetable  debris 
brought  down  by  the  Elk  River;  and  the  Slave  Lake  itself  must  in  process 
of  time  be  filled  up  by  the  matters  daily  conveyed  into  it  from  Slave  River. 
Vast  quantities  of  drift-timber  are  buried  under  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  enormous  piles  of  it  are  accumulated  on  the  shores  of  every 
part  of  the  lake,"* 

The  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  display  almost  every  where  horizontal  beds 
of  wood  coal,  alternating  with  bituminous  clay,  i^ravel,  sand,  and  friable 
sandstone;  sections,  in  short,  of  such  deposits  as  are  now  evidently  form* 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  which  it  traverses. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  forests  intercepted  by  the  lakes,  a  still  greater 
mass  of  drill  wood  is  found  where  the  Mackenzie  reaches  the  sea,  in  a 
latitude  where  no  wood  grows  at  present  except  a  few  stunted  willows. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  river  the  alluvial  matter  has  formed  a  barrier  of 
islands  and  shoals,  where  we  may  expect  a  great  formation  of  coal  at 
«ome  distant  period. 

The  abundance  of  floating  timber  on  the  Mackenzie  is  owing^  as  Dr. 
Richardson  informs  me,  to  the  direction  and  to  the  length  of  the  course  of 

*  Dr.  Richardfon't  6«ognoit.  Obi.  on  C«pt.  Fnnk]iii*0  Polar  Expedition. 
Vol.  1L— S 
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this  riv«r,  which  iutm  fVom  sooth  to  north,  so  that  ihe  sources  of  die 
stream  lie  m  much  warmer  lefitudes  than  its  mon&s.  In  Ihe  country, 
therefore,  where  the  sources  are  situated,  the  Irost  breaks  up  at  an  earlier 
season,  white  yet  the  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  are  ioe-bound. 
Hence  the  current  of  water,  rushing  down  northward,  reaches  a  point 
where  the  thaw  has  not  begun,  and,  finding  the  channel  of  the  river  blocked 
up  with  ice.  It  overflows  the  banks,  sweeping  through  forests  of  pines, 
and  carrying  away  thousands  of  uprooted  trees. 

Dfift-wotfd  of  ike  Masisaippi.^^l  have  already  observed  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  is  much  impeded  by  trunks  of  trees  half  sunk  in 
the  river.*  On  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  many  of  them  subside,  and 
are  imbedded  in  the  new  strata  which  form  the  delta,  but  many  of  them 
float  on  and  enter  the  Qulf  stream.  ^  Tropical  plants  (says  M.  Constant 
Prevost)  are  taken  up  Uy  this  great  current,  and  carried  in  a  northerly 
direction  till  they  reach  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  uninjured. 
A  great  portion  of  them  are  doubtless  arrested  on  their  passage,  and  pro- 
bably always  in  the  same  inlet?,  or  the  same  spots  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ;  in  fact,  wherever  an  eddy  or  calm  determines  their  distribution, 
which,  in  (his  Single  example,  extends  over  a  space  comprehended  between 
the  equator  and  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude — an  immense  space,  six 
times  more  considerable  than  that  occupied  by  all  Europe,  and  thirty 
times  larger  than  France.  The  drifting  of  various  substances,  though 
regular,  is  not  continual :  it  takes  place  by  intermittance  aller  great  inun- 
dations of  rivers,  and  in  the  intervals  the  waters  may  carry  sand  only,  or 
mud,  or  each  of  these  alternately,  to  the  same  localities.^'t 

Drift'timber  on  coasts  of  Iceland^  Spitzbergen,  ^c— The  ancient 
forests  of  Iceland,  observes  Malte-Brun,  have  been  improvidently  exhanst- 
ed  ;  but,  although  the  Icelander  can  obtain  no  timber  from  the  land,  he  is 
supplied  with  it  abundantly  by  the  ocean.  An  immense  quantity  of 
thick  trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  are  thrown  upon  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  especially  npon  North  Cape  and  Cape  Langaness,  and 
are  then  carried  by  the  waves  along  these  two  promontories  to  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afiTord  sufficiency  of  wood  for  fnel  and  for  construct- 
ing boats.  Timber  is  also  carried  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
land ;  and  Crantz  assures  us  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by 
the  waves  upon  the  island  of  John  de  Mayen  often  equal  the  whole  of 
that  island  in  extent.}: 

In  a  similar  manner  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  drift-wood, 
which  accumulates  also  upon  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Siberia  that  are 
exposed  to  the  east,  consisting  of  larch  trees,  pines,  Siberian  cedars,  fira^ 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

t  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Pant,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

t  Malte-Brun,  Gwg.,  voL  v.  part  i.  p.  113.— <;rastz,  Hiat.  of  Greenland,  tome  i. 
pp.60— 54. 
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and  Fenuunbuoeo  and  Campeachy  woods.  These  trnnlui  appear  to  bave 
been  swept  away  by  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Ameriea.  Some  of  them 
are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Meziooy  by  the  Bahama  stream ;  while  otheoB 
are  hurried  forward  by  the  eurrent  whieh,  to  the  north  of  Siberiay  con- 
Btaally  sets  in  from  east  to  west.  Some  of  these  trees  have  been  deprived 
of  their  bark  by  friction^  but  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  form 
excellent  building  timber.*  Parts  of  the  branches  and  almost  all  the  roots 
remain  fixed  to  the  pines  which  have  been  drifted  into  the  North  Sea« 
into  latitudes  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  such  timber,  but  the  trunks  are 
usually  barked. 

The  leaves  and  lighter  parts  of  plants  are  seldom  carried  out  to  sea,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  except  during  tropical  hurricanes  among  islands, 
and  during  the  agitations  of  the  atmosphere  which  sometimes  accompany 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.t 

Comparative  number  of  living  and  foaeUized  apeciee  of  pianta.^^li 
will  appear  from  these  observations  that,  although  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial vegetation,  borne  down  by  aqueous  causes  from  the  land,  are  chiefly 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  yet  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  drifted  about  in  all  directions  by  currents,  and  may 
become  imbedded  in  any  marine  formation,  or  may  sink  down,  when 
water-logged,  to  the  bottom  of  unfathomable  abysses,  and  there  accumulale 
without  intermixture  of  other  substances. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  have  any  data  for  inferring  that  the  remains  pf 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  plants  will  be  perma- 
nently preserved,  so  as  to  be  hereafter  recognisable,  supposing  the  strata 
now  in  pf  ogress  to  be  at  some  future  period  upraised  ?  To  this  inquiry  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there  are  no  reasons  for  expecting  that  more  than 
a  small  number  of  the  plants  now  flourishing  in  the  globe  will  become  fossil- 
ized ;  since  the  entire  habitations  of  a  great  number  of  them  are  remote  from 
lakes  and  seas,  and  even  where  they  grow  near  to  large  bodies  of  water^ 
the  circumstances  are  quite  accidental  and  partial  which  favour  the  imbed- 
ding and  conservation  of  vegetable  remains.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
species  of  plants  inhabiting  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  or  that 
region,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  which  is  watered  by  the  Rhine 
and  its  numeroua  tributaries,  to  be  about  2500  in  number,  exclusive  of  the 
cryptogamic  class.  This  estimate  is  by  no  means  exaggerated;  yet  if  a 
geologist  could  explore  the  deposits  which  have  resulted  from  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  Rhine  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  ofl"  the  coast  of  Holland, 
he  might  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  from  tlie  recent  strata  the  leaves,  wood, 
and  seeds  oi  Jifty  species  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  enable  a 
botanist  to  determine  their  specific  characters  with  certainty. 


*  Olafaen,  Voyage  to  loeland,  tome  i.  Malt»-Bnui*8  Geog.,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  X\2. 
t  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Manual,  p.  477. 
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Thone  nataraliflts,  therefore,  who  infer  that  the  ancient  flora  of  the 
globe  was,  at  certain  periods,  less  varied  than  now,  merely  becanse  they 
have  as  yet  discovered  only  a  few  hundred  fossil  species  of  a  particular 
epoch,  while  they  can  enumerate  more  than  fifty  thousand  living  ones, 
are  reasoning  on  a  false  basis,  and  their  standard  of  comparison  is  not  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Submarine  f areata ^'^l  have  already  hinted,  that  the  explanation  of 
some  of  these  may  be  sought  in  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  in  estua^ 
ries,  and  the  varying  level  of  the  tides,  at  distant  periods  on  the  same  parts 
of  our  coasts;*  but  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  subsidence 
caused  by  earthquakes. 

It  has  beeu  observed,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in 
several  submarine  forests  in  Scotland,  are  in  lacustrine  silt.  Tlie  stumps 
of  the  trees  evidendy  occupy  the  position  in  which  they  formerly  grew, 
and  are  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  below  high-water  mark.  The 
horizontality  of  the  strata,  and  other  circumstances,  preclude  the  supposi' 
tion  of  a  slide ;  he  has,  therefore,  attributed  the  depression,  with  much 
probability,  to  tlie  drainage  of  peaty  soil,  on  the  removal  of  a  seaward 
barrier.  Suppose  a  lake,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  sand  hills, 
to  become  a  marsh,  and  a  stratum  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  formed  on  the 
surface,  of  sufficient  density  to  support  trees.  Let  the  outlet  of  the  marsh 
be  elevated  a  few  feet  only  above  the  rise  of  the  tide.  All  the  strata  below 
the  level  of  the  outlet  would  be  kept  constantly  wet,  or  in  a  semifluid 
state  ;  but  if  the  tides  rise  in  the  estuary,  and  the  sea  encroaches,  portions 
of  the  gained  lands  are  swept  away,  and  the  extremities  of  the  alluvial 
and  peaty  strata,  whereon  the  forest  grew,  are  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  at 
every  ebb  tide  left  dry  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  increased  fall  of  the  tide. 
Much  water,  formerly  prevented  from  escaping,  now  oozes  out  from  the 
moist  beds, — the  strata  collapse,  and  the  surface  of  the  morass,  instead 
of  remaining  at  its  original  height,  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  sea.t 

Submarine  forest  on  coast  of  Hants,  how  formed. — Mr.  Charles  Harris 
discovered  lately  evident  traces  of  a  fir-wood,  beneath  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea,  at  Bournmouth,  in  Hampshire,  the  formation  having  been  laid 
open  during  a  low  spring  tide.  It  is  composed  of  peat  and  wood,  and  is 
situated  between  the  beach  and  a  bar  of  sand  about  200  yards  off,  and 
extends  fifty  yards  along  the  shore.  It  also  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
Bournmouth  Valley,  from  the  termination  of  which  it  is  separated  by  200 
yards  of  shingle  and  drift-sand.  Down  the  valley  flows  a  large  brook, 
traversing  near  its  month  a  considerable  tract  of  rough,  boggy,  and  heathy 
ground,  which  produces  a  few  birch  trees,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the 
Myrica  gale.     Seventy-six  rings  of  annual  growth  were  counted  in  a 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  254. 

t  See  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Trans.  R.  S.  Edin.,  vol.  iz.  p.  419;  and 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Sci.,  No.  13,  new  aeries. 
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transverse  section  of  one  of  the  baried  fir  trees,  which  was  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Besides  the  stumps  and  roots  of  fir,  pieces  of  alder  and 
birch  are  found  in  the  peat ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  part  of  many 
of  the  trees  has,  been  converted  into  iron  pyrites.  The  peat  rests  on 
pebbly  strata,  precisely  similar  to  the  sand  and  pebbles  occurring  on  the 
adjoining  heaths. 

As  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  this  shore,  we  may  suppose  that  at  some 
former  period  the  Bourne  Valley  extended  farther,  and  that  its  extremity 
consisted,  as  at  present,  of  boggy  ground,  partly  clothed  with  fir-trees. 
The  bog  rested  on  that  bed  of  pebbles  which  we  now  see  below  the  peat; 
and  the  sea,  in  its  progressive  encroachments,  eventually  laid  bare,  at  low 
water,  the  sandy  foundations  ;  upon  which  a  stream  of  fresh  water  nish- 
ing  through  the  sand  at  the  fall  of  the  tides,  carried  out  loose  sand  with 
it.  The  superstratum  of  vegetable  matter  being  matted  and  bound  together 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  remained  ;  but  being  undermined,  sank  down  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  then  the  waves  washed  sand  and  shingle  over  it. 
In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  observed,  that  small  streams  of 
fresh  water  often  pass  under  the  sands  of  the  sea-beach,  so  that  they  may 
be  crossed  dry-shod  ;  and  the  water  is  seen,  at  the  point  where  it  issues, 
to  carry  out  sand,  and  even  pebbles. 

Imbedding  of  the  Bemains  of  hiBects, 

I  have  observed  the  elytra  and  other  parts  of  beetles  in  a  band  of  fissile 
clay,  separating  two  beds  of  recent  shell-marl,  in  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy 
in  Forfarshire.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Curtis  recognised  Elater  lineatus 
and  Atopa  cervina,  species  still  living  in  Scodand.  These,  as  well  as 
other  remains  which  accompanied  them,  appear  to  belong  to  terrestrial, 
not  aquatic,  species,  and  must  have  been  carried  down  in  muddy  water 
during  an  inundation.  In  the  lacustrine  peat  of  the  same  locality,  the 
elytra  of  beetles  *are  not  uncommon ;  but  in  the  deposits  of  drained  lakes 
generally,  and  in  the  silt  of  our  estuaries,  the  relics  of  this  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  rare.  In  the  blue  clay  of  very  modern  origin  of 
Lewes  levels,  Mr,  Mantell  has  found  the  Indusia,  or  cases  of  the  larve 
of  Phryganea,  in  abundance,  with  minute  shells  belonging  to  the  genera 
Planorbis,  Limnea,  &c.,  adhering  to  them.* 

When  speaking  of  the  migrations  of  insects,  I  pointed  out  that  an  im- 
roepse  number  are  floated  into  lakes  and  seas  by  rivers,  or  blown  by 
winds  far  from  the  land  ;  but  they  are  so  buoyant  that  we  can  only  sup- 
pose them,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  they  are  either  devoured  by  insectivorous  animals  or  decomposed. 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  201,  second  series. 
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Remains  of  Reptiles. 

As  the  bodies  of  several  crocodiles  were  found  in  the  mud  brought  down 
to  the  sea  by  the  river  inundation  which  attended  an  earthquake  in  Java 
in  the  year  1699,  we  may  imagine  Uiat  extraordinary  floods  of  mud  may 
stifle  many  individuals  of  the  shoals  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles  which 
frequent  lakes  and  the  deltas  of  rivers  in  tropical  climates.  Thousands 
of  frogs  were  found  leaping  about  among  the  wreck  carried  into  the  sea 
by  the  late  inundations  in  Morayshire  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  whenever 
a  sea-clifl*  is  undermined,  or  land  is  swept  by  other  violent  causes  into 
the  sea,  land  reptiles  may  be  carried  in. 

Remains  of  Birds. 

We  might  have  anticipated  that  the  imbedding  of  the  remains  of  birds 
in  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  their  powers  of  flight 
insure  them  against  perishing  by  numerous  casualties  to  which  quadra- 
peds  are  exposed  during  floods ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be  drowned,  or  to 
die  when  swimming  on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  they 
will  be  submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimenary  deposits.  In 
consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of  their  bones  and  the  quan- 
tity of  their  feathers,  they  are  extremely  light  in  proportion  to  their 
volume ;  so  that  when  first  killed  they  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  like 
quadrupeds,  but  float  on  the  surface  until  the  carcass  either  rots  away  or 
b  devoured  by  predaceous  animals.  To  these  causes  we  may  ascribe 
the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  the  bones  of  birds  in  the  recent  marl  forma- 
tions of  Scotland ;  although  these  lakes,  until  the  moment  when  they 
were  artificially  drained,  were  frequented  by  a  great  abundance  of  water- 
fowl. 

Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  records  that  some  aquatic  birds  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Deveron,  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  they  rashed 
through  a  narrow  pass  among  the  rocks  during  the  floods  of  I829.t  In 
this  manner  torrents  charged  with  mud  may  occasionally  deposit  the  re- 
mains of  birds  in  lacustrine  strata. 

Imbedding  of  Terrestrial  Qtwdntpeds. 

River  inundations  recur  in  most  climates  at  very  irregular  intervals,  and 
expend  their  fury  on  those  rich  alluvial  plains,  where  herds  of  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  congregate  together.  These  animals  are  often  surprised; 
and,  being  unable  to  stem  the  current,  are  hurried  along  until  they  are 
drowned,  when  they  sink  at  first  immediately  to  the  bottom.     Here  their 

*  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Account,  second  edition,  p.  312. 
t  Account  of  the  Great  Floods,  &«.  second  ed.,  p.  330. 
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bodies  are  drifted  aloDf  ,  together  with  aediiBentt  into  lakei  or  seas,  and 
may  then  foe  covered  by  a  maae  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebblea^  thrown  dowa 
upon  them.  If  there  be  no  sediment  sujperimpoBed,  the  gases  generated 
by  pairefaction  usually  cause  the  bodies  to  rise  again  to  the  surface  abont 
the  ninth,  or  at  latest  the  fourteenth  day.  The  pressure  of  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  mud  would  not  be  sufficient  to  retain  them  at  the  bottom ;  for  we 
see  the  putrid  carcasses  of  dogs  and  cats,  even  in  rivers,  floating  with 
considerable  weights  attached  to  them,  and  in  sea-water  they  would  be 
still  more  buoyant. 

Where  the  body  is  so  buried  in  drift-sand,  or  mud  accumulated  upon 
it,  as  never  to  rise  again,  the  skeleton  may  be  preserved  entire ;  but  if  it 
comes  again  to  the  surface  while  in  the  process  of  putrefaction,  the  bones 
commonly  fall  piecemeal  from  the  floating  carcass,  and  may  in  that  case 
be  scattered  at  random  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  estuary,  or  sea ;  so 
that  a  jaw  may  afterwards  be  found  in  one  place,  a  rib  in  another,  a 
humerus  in  a  third— -all  included,  perhaps,  in  a  matrix  of  fine  materials, 
where  there  may  be  evidence  o(  very  slight  transporting  power  in  the 
current,  or  even  of  none,  but  simply  of  some  chemical  precipitate. 

A  large  number  of  the  bodies  of  drowned  animals,  if  they  float  into  the 
sea  or  a  lake,  especially  in  hot  climates,  are  instantly  devoured  by  sharks, 
alligalors,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts,  which  may  have  power  to  digest 
even  the  bones ;  but  during  extraordinary  floods,  when  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  land  animals  are  destroyed,  the  waters  are  commonly  so  turbid, 
especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  that  even  aquatic  species  are 
compelied  to  escape  into  some  retreat  where  there  is  clearer  water,  lest 
they  should  be  stifled.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  sedi- 
mentary deposition  at  such  seasons,  the  probability  of  carcasses  becoming 
permanently  imbedded  is  considerable. 

Flood  in  the  Solway  Firths  1794. — One  of  the  most  memorable  floods 
of  modem  date,  in  our  island,  is  that  which  visited  part  of  the  southern 
bordere  of  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1794,  and  which  spread 
particular  devastation  over  the  country  adjoining  the  Solway  Firth. 

We  learn  from  the  account  of  Captain  Napier,  that  the  heavy  rains 
had  swollen  every  stream  which  entered  the  Firth  of  Solway  ;  so  that 
the  inundation  not  only  carried  away  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  many  of  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  washing  down  their  bodies  into 
the  estuary.  After  the  storm,  when  the  flood  subsided,  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  seen  on  a  large  sand-bank,  called  **  the  beds  of  Esk," 
where  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  tidal  water,  and  where  heavy  bodies  are 
usually  left  stranded  after  great  floods.  On  this  single  bank  were  found 
collected  together  the  bodies  of  9  black  cattle,  3  horses,  1840  sheep,  45 
dogs,  180  hares,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  animals,  and,  mingled 
with  the  rest,  the  corpses  of  two  men  and  one  woman.* 

*  Treatiie  on  Practical  Store  Farming,  p.  25. 
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Floods  in  Scotland^  1829. — ^In  those  more  recent  floods  in  Scotland, 
in  August,  1829,  whereby  a  fertile  district  on  the  east  coast  became  a 
scene  of  dreadful  desolation,  a  vast  number  of  animals  and  plants  were 
washed  from  the  land,  and  found  scattered  about  after  the  storm,  around 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  in  Morayshire :— > 
*'For  several  miles  along  the  beach  crowds  were  employed  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  save  the  wood  and  other  wreck  with  which  the  heavy  rolling  tide 
was  loaded  ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was  strewed  with  the  carcasses 
of  domestic  animals,  and  with  millions  of  dead  hares  and  rabbits.  Thou- 
sands of  living  frogs,  also,  swept  from  the  fields,  no  one  can  say  how  far 
off,  were  observed  leaping  among  the  wreck."* 

Savanndlis  of  South  America.-^Vf  e  are  informed  by  Humboldt,  that 
during  the  periodical  swellings  of  the  large  rivers  in  South  America  great 
numbers  of  quadrupeds  are  annually  drowned.  Of  the  wild  horses,  for 
example,  which  graze  in  immense  troops  in  the  savannahs,  thousands  are 
said  to  perish  when  the  river  Apure  is  swollen,  before  they  have  time  to 
reach  the  rising  ground  of  the  Llanos.  The  mares,  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  may  be  seen,  followed  by  their  colts,  swimming  about  and 
feeding  on  the  grass,  of  which  the  top  alone  waves  above  the  waters.  In 
this  state  they  are  pursued  by  crocodiles ;  and  their  thighs  frequently 
bear  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  these  carnivorous  reptiles.  **  Such  is  the 
pliability,"  observes  the  celebrated  traveller,  <*  of  the  organization  of  the 
animals  which  man  has  subjected  to  his  sway,  that  horses,  cows,  and 
other  species  of  European  origin,  lead,  for  a  time,  an  amphibious  life, 
surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatees.  When  the 
rivers  return  again  into  their  beds,  they  roam  in  the  savannah,  which  is 
then  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous  grass,  and  enjoy,  as  in  their  na- 
tive climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring."! 

Floods  of  the  Ganges.— We  find  it  continually  stated,  by  those  who 
describe  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  that  these  rivers  carry  before 
them,  during  the  flood  season,  not  only  floats  of  reeds  and  timber,  but 
dead  bodies  of  men,  deer,  and  oxen.f 

In  Java,  1699. — I  have  already  referred  to  the  effects  of  a  flood  which 
attended  an  earthquake  in  Java  in  1699,  when  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Batavian  river  destroyed  all  the  fish  except  the  carp  ;  and  when  drowned 
buffaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
brought  down  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  current,  with  several  crocodiles 
which  had  been  stifled  in  the  mud.§ 


•  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Floods  in  Morayshire,  1829,  p.  312,  second  ed. ;  and  see  ante. 
Vol.  I.  p.  171. 
t  Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  iy.  pp.  394—396. 
t  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  §  See  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  same  island,  in  the  territory  of  Goulongong, 
in  the  Regencies,  a  more  recent  volcanic  eruption  (18*21)  was  attended  by 
a  flood,  daring  which  the  river  Tjetandoy  bore  down  hundreds  of  car- 
casses of  rhinoceroses  and  buffaloes,  and  swept  away  more  than  one 
hundred  men  and  women  from  a  multitude  assembled  on  its  banks  to 
celebrate  a  festival.  Whether  the  bodies  reached  the  sea,  or  were  de- 
posited, with  drift  matter,  in  some  of  the  large  intervening  aUuvial  plains, 
we  are  not  informed.* 

In  Virginia^  1771.— I  might  enumerate  a  great  number  of  local  deluges 
that  have  swept  through  the  fertile  lands  bordering  on  large  rivers, 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  but  I  should  surpass  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  work.  I  may  observe,  howev^,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
islands,  in  rivers,  is  oAen  attended  with  great  loss  of  lives.  Thus,  when 
the  principal  river  in  Virginia  rose,  in  1771,  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  it  swept  entirely  away  Elk  Island,  on  which 
were  seven  hundred  head  of  quadrupeds,— horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
—and  nearly  one  hundred  houses.t 

The  reader  will  gather,  from  what  was  before  said  respecting  the 
deposition  of  sediment  by  aqueous  causes,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
remains  of  quadrupeds  drifted  away  by  rivers  must  be  intercepted  by  lakes 
before  they  reach  the  sea,  or  buried  in  fresh^water  formations  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  If  they  are  carried  still  farther,  the  probabilities  are 
increased  of  their  rising  to  the  surface  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and,  in 
that  case,  of  beiug  there  devoured  by  aquatic  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  subsid- 
ing into  some  spots  whither  no  sediment  is  conveyed,  and,  consequently, 
where  every  vestige  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  disappear. 

Skeletons  of  animals  in  recent  shell-marlf  Scotland. — In  some  instances 
the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds  are  met  with  abundantly  in  recent  shell-marls 
in  Scotland,  where  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  been  imbedded  by 
the  action  of  rivers  or  floods.  *  They  all  belong  to  species  which  now 
inhabit,  or  are  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Scotland.  The  remains 
of  several  hundred  skeletons  have  been  procured  within  the  last  century, 
from  five  or  six  small  lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shell-marl  has  been 
worked.  Those  of  the  stag  {Cervus  daphus)  are  most  numerous ;  and  if 
the  others  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their*  relative  abundance,  they  will 
follow  nearly  tbus-«-the  ox,  the  boar,  tlie  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the 
haie,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  cat  The  beaver  seems  extremely  rare ; 
but  it  has  been  found  in  the  shell-marl  of  Loch  Marlie,  in  Pertlishire,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Edrom,  in  Berwickshire. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  lake-deposits  there  are  no  signs  of  floods  ; 
and  the  expanse  of  water  was  originally  so  confined,  that  the  smallest  of 


*  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Baumhauer,  Director- General  of  Finances  in  Java« 
\  ScotB  Mag.,  vol.  zzxiii. 
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the  above  mentioned  quadrupeds  could  have  crosaed,  by  swimiDingY  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  Deer,  and  such  species  as  take  readily  to  the 
water,  may  often  have  been  mired  in  trying  to  land*  where  the  bottom 
was  soft  and  quaggy,  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  may  have  plunged 
deeper  into  the  marly  bottom.  Some  individuals,  I  suspect,  of  different 
species,  have  fallen  in  when  crossing  the  frozen  surface  in  winter;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  treacherous  than  the  ice  when  covered  with  snow, 
in  consequence  of  the  springs,  which  are  numerous,  and  which,'retatniDg 
always  an  equal  temperature,  cause  the  .ice,  in  certain  spots,  to  be  ex- 
tremely thin,  while  in  every  other  part  of  the  lake  it  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  heaviest  weights. 

Mammiferous  remains  in  marine  strata. — As  the  bones  of  mammalia 
are  often  so  abundantly  preserved  in  peat,  and  such  lakes  as  have  just 
been  described,  the  encroachments  of  a  sea  upon  a  coast  may  sometimes 
throw  down  the  imbedded  skeletons,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  away 
by  tides  and  currents,  and  entombed  in  subaqueous  formations.  Some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  also,  which  burrow  in  the  ground,  as  well  as 
reptiles  and  every  species  of  plant,  are  liable  to  be  cast  down  into  the 
waves  by  this  cause,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  probably 
of  comparatively  small  importance  amongst  the  numerous  agents  whereby 
terrestrial  organic  remains  are  included  in  submarine  strata. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

IMBEDDING  OF  THE   REHAIlfS  OF  MAN  AND  HIS  WORKS  IN  SUBAQUEOUS 
•  STRATA* 

Drifting  of  human  bodies  to  the^a  by  river  inundatlonB — ^DeBtmction  of  bridges 
and  houses — Loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck — How  human  corpses  may  be  preserved 
in  recent  deposits — Number  of  wrecked  vessels^Fossil  skeletons  of  men  (p.  151.) 
— ^Fossil  canoes,  ships,  and  works  of  art— Chemical  changes  which  metallic  article* 
have  undergone  after  long  submergence — Imbedding  of  cities  and  forests  in 
subaqueous  strata  by  subsidence  (p.  154.)— Earthquake  of  Cutch  in  1619— Berk- 
ley's arguments  for  the  recent  date  of  the  creation  of  man  (p.  156.) — Concluding 
remarks. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  mortal  remains  of 
man  and  the  works  of  his  hands  may  be  pernumently  preserved  in  suba- 
queous strata.    Of  the  many  hundred  million  human  beings  which  perish 
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in  the  course  of  every  century  on  the  land,  every  vestige  is  usually  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years  ;  but  of  the  smaller  number 
that  perish  in  the  waters,  a  considerable  proportion  must  frequently  be 
entombed  under  such  circumstances,  that  parts  of  them  may  endure 
throughout  entire  geological  epochs. 

The  bodies  of  men,  together  with  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  are 
occasionally  washed  down  during  river  inundations  into  seas  and  lakes.* 
Belxoni  witnessed  a  flood  on  the  Nile,  in  September,  1818,  where, 
although  the  river  rose  only  three  feet  and  a-half  above  its  ordinary  level, 
several  villages,  with  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
swept  away.t  It  was  before  mentioned  that  a  rise  of  six  feet  of  water  in 
the  Ganges,  in  1763,  was  attended  with  a  much  greater  loss  of  lives4 

In  the  3rear  1771,  when  the  inundations  in  the  north  of  England  appear 
to  have  equalled  the  recent  floods  in  Morayshire,  a  great  number  of 
houses  and  their  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  the  rivers  Tyne,  Can, 
Wear,  Tees,  and  Qreta ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-one  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  courses  of  these  rivers.  At  the  village  of  By  well  the  flood 
tore  the  dead  bodies  and  coffins  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  bore  them 
away,  together  with  many  of  the  living  inhabitants.  During  the  same 
tempest  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  were  also  trans- 
ported to  the  sea,  while  the  whole  coast  was  covered  with  the  wreck  of 
ships.  Four  centuries  before  (in  1338),  the  same  district  had  been  visited 
by  a  similar  continuance  of  heavy  rains  followed  by  disastrous  floods, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  catastrophes  may  recur  periodically. 
As  the  population  increases,  and  buildings  and  bridges  are  multiplied,  we 
must  expect  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  to  augment.  § 

IhanlizaHon  of  human  bodies  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.^-K  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  human  bodies  committed  to  the  deep  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
bnrial  we  add  those  of  individuals  lost  by  shipwreck,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  a  great  number  of  human  remains  are  con- 
signed to  the  subaqueous  regions.  I  shall  hereafter  advert  4o  a  calculation 
by  which  it  appears  that  more  than  five  hundred  British  vessels  alone, 
averaging  each  a  burthen  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  are 
wrecked,  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  annually.  Of  these  die  crews  for  the 
most  part  escape,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  perish.  In  one 
great  naval  action  several  thousand  individuals  sometimes  share  a  watery 
grave. 

Many  of  these  corpses  are  instantly  devoured  by  predaceous  fish,  some- 
times before  they  reach  the  bottom  ;  still  more  frequently  when  they  rise 
again  to  the  surface,  and  float  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Many  decompose 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  where  no  sediment  is  thrown  down  upon  them  ; 

*  See  ante,  pp.  143. 145. 

t  Narratiye  of  Discovery  in  Egypt,  &c.,  IjODdon,  1820. 

X  Vol.  I.  p.  aSW.  §  Scots  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  1771. 
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but  if  they  fall  apon  a  reef  where  corals  and  shells  are  becoming  aggluti- 
nated into  a  rolid  rock,  or  subside  where  the  delta  of  a  river  is  advancingy 
they  may  be  preserved  for  an  incalculable  series  of  ages. 

Often  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  from  a  coral  reef,  where 
wrecks  are  not  unfrequent,  there  are  no  soundings  at  the  depth  of  many 
hundred  fathoms.  Canoes,  merchant  vessels,  and  ships  of  war  may  have 
sunk  and  have  been  enveloped,  in  such  situations,  in  calcareous  sand  and 
breccia,  detached  by  the  breakers  from  the  summit  of  a  submarine  moun- 
tain. Should  a  volcanic  eruption  happen  to  cover  such  remains  with 
ashes  and  sand,  and  a  current  of  lav9  be  afterwards  poured  over  them,  the 
ships  and  human  skeletons  might  remain  uninjured  beneath  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  like  the  houses  and  works  of  art  in  the  subterranean  cities 
of  Campania.  Already  many  human  remains  may  have  been  thus  pre- 
served beneath  formations  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness ;  fori 
in  some  volcanic  archipelagos,  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries  might 
well  be  supposed  sufficient  for  such  an  accumulation. 

It  was  stated,  that  at  the  distiuice  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  circular  space  about  fifteen  miles  in 
diameter  where  soundings  of  a  thousand  feet  sometimes  fail  to  reach  the 
bottom.*  As  during  the  flood,  season  the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand 
poured  by  the  great  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  great  that  the  sea 
only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  this  depression  must  be  gradually  shoaling,  especially  as  during  the 
monsoons  the  sea,  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  is  beaten  back  in  that  direc- 
tion towards  the  delta.  Now,  if  a  ship  or  human  body  sink  down  to  the  botr 
tom  in  such  a  spot,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  become 
buried  under  a  depth  of -three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  sediment  in  the  same 
number  of  years. 

Even  on  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean  to  which  no  accession  of 
drift  matter  is  carried  (a  part  which  probably  constitutes,  at  any  given 
period,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  submarine  area),  there 
are  circumstances  accompanying  a  wreck  which  favour  the  conservation 
of  skeletons.  For  when  the  vessel  fills  suddenly  with  water,  especially 
in  the  night,  many  persons  are  drowned  between  decks  and  in  their  cabins, 
so  that  their  bodies  are  prevented  from  rising  again  to  the  surface.  The 
yessel  often  strikes  upon  an  uneven  bottom,  and  is  overturned ;  in  which 
case  the  ballast,  consisting  of  sand,  shingle  and  rock,  or  the  cargo,  fre- 
quently composed  of  heavy  and  durable  materials,  may  be  thrown  down 
upon  the  carcasses.  In  the  case  of  ships  of  war,  cannon,  shot,  and  other 
wariike  stores,  may  press  down  with  their  weight  the  timbers  of  the 
yessel  as  they  decay,  and  beneath  these  and  the  metallic  substances  the 
bones  of  man  may  be  preserved. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  S85. 
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Number  of  torecked  ve^^eb.-— When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of 
curious  monuments  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course  of 
every  naval  war  from  the  earliest  times,  our  conceptions  are  greatly  raised 
respecting  the  multiplicity  of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of 
his  labours.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France,  thirty-two  of 
our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years» 
besides  seven  60-gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European  powers,  France,  tlolland* 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  their  losses  must  have  many  times  exceeded  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of  these  ships  were  batteries  of  cannon  con- 
structed of  iron  or  brass,  whereof  a  great  number  had  the  dates  and  places 
of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon  them  in  letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each 
there  were  coins  of  copper,  silver,  and  oAen  many  of  gold,  capable  of 
serving  as  valuable  historical  monuments ;  in  each  were  an  Tnfinite  variety 
of  instruments  of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  ;  many  formed  of  materials, 
such  as  glass  and  earthenware,  capable  of  lasting  for  indefinite  ages  when 
once  removed  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under 
a  mass  of  matter  which  may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  sea-water. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  the  accumulation  of  wrecked 
vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.  From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's  lists, 
from  the  year  1793  to  the  commencement  of  1829,  Gapt.  W.  H.  Smyth 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  British  vessels  alone  lost  during  that  period 
amounted  on  an  average  to  no  less  than  one  and  a-half  daily ;  an  extent  of 
loss  which  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  although  we  learn  from 
Moreau's  Tables  that  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  employed  at  one 
time,  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Scodand,  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thousand,  having  one  with  another  a  mean  burthen  of  120  tons.*  My 
friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Prevost,  also  informs  me  that  on  inspecting  Lloyd's  lists 
for  the  years  1829,  1880,  and  1831,  he  finds  that  no  less  than  1953  ves- 
sels were  lost  in  those  three  years,  their  average  tonnage  being  above  150 
tons,  or  in  all  nearly  300,000  tons,  being  at  the  enormous  rate  of  100,000 
tons  annually  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  only.  This  increased 
loss  arises,  I  presume,  from  increasing  activity  in  commerce. 

Out  of  551  ships  of  the  royal  navy  lost  to  the  country  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,  only  160  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the 
rest  having  either  stranded  or  foundered,  or  having  been  burnt  by  acci- 
dent ;  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangers  of  our  naval  warfare,  however  great, 
may  be  far  exceeded  by  the  storm,  the  shoal,  the  lee-shore,  and  all  the 
other  perils  of  the  deep.t 

'  *  CsMur  Moreau*s  Tablet  of  the  Navigatioii  of  Great  Britain, 
t  I  give  these  results  on  the  authority  of  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N. 
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Durable  nature  of  many  of  their  contents. — Millions  of  silyer  dollars 
and  other  coins  have  been  sometimes  submerged  in  a  single  ship,  and  on 
these,  when  they  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  a  matrix  capable  of  protecting 
them  from  chemical  changes,  much  information  of  historical  interest  will 
remain  inscribed,  and  endure  for  periods  as  indefinite  as  have  the  delicate 
marking  of  zoophytes  or  lapidified  plants,  in  some  of  the  ancient  secondary 
rocks.  In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there  are  some  precious 
stones  set  in  seals,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  composed  of 
the  hardest  substances  in  nature,  on  which  letters  and  various  images  are 
carved— engravings  which  they  may  retain  when  included  in  subaqueous 
strata,  as  long  as  a  crystal  preserves  its  natural  form. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  splendid  boast,  that  the  deeds  of  the  English  chi- 
valry at  Agincourt  made  Henry's  chronicle 


a8  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  &nd  bottom  of  the  deep 
With  gunken  wreck  and  sunleas  treasuries; 

for  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  wiU,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  exist  at  any  one  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
continents. 

If  our  species  be  of  as  recent  a  date  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  will  be 
Tain  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  man  and  the  works  of  his  hands  imbedded 
in  submarine  strata,  except  in  those  regions  where  violent  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  the  alterations  of  relative  level  so  great,  that  the  bed  of 
the  sea  may  have  been  converted  into  land  within  the  historical  era.  We 
heed  not  despair,  however,  of  the  discovery  of  such  monuments  .when 
those  regions  which  have  been  peopled  by  man  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  principal  theatres  of  volcanic  action, 
shall  be  examined  by  the  joint  skill  of  the  antiquary  and  geologist. 

Power  of  human  remains  to  resist  decay. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  remains  are  as  capable  of  resisting  decay  as  are  the  harder  parts 
of  the  inferior  animals ;  and  I  have  already  cited  the  remark  of  Guvier, 
that  *<  in  ancient  fields  of  1>attle  the  bones  of  men  have  suffered  as  little 
decomposition  as  those  of  horses  which  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.*'* 
In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  bones  of  men  have  been  found  in  digging  a 
well  at  the  depth  of  ninety  feet  ;t  but  as  that  river  frequently  shifts  its 
course  and  fills  up  its  ancient  channels,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  suppose 
that  these  bodies  are  of  extremely  high  antiquity,  or  that  they  were  buried 
when  that  part  of  the  surrounding  delta  where  they  occur  was  first  gained 
firomthei 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  f  Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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Ibssil  skdetona  of  men. — Several  skeletons  of  men,  more  or  less  muti* 
lated,  have  been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
main  land  of  Guadaloupe,  in  a  kind  of  rock  which  is  known  to  be  forming 
daily,  and  which  consists  of  minute  fragments  of  shells  and  corals, 
incrusted  with  a  calcareous  cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which  also 
the  different  grains  are  bound  together*  The  lens  shows  that  some  of  the 
fragments  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  tlie  same  red  colour 
which  is  seen  in  the  reefs  of  living  coral  which  surround  the  island.  The . 
shells  belong  to  species  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  intermixed  with  some 
terrestrial  kinds  which  now  live  on  the  island,  and  among  them  is  Bulimua 
Guadaloupensis  of  Fdrussac.  The  human  skeletons  still  retain  some  of 
their  animal  matter,  and  all  their  phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  them,  of 
which  the  head  is  wanting,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
another  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  According  to  Mr.  Kcinig,  the  rock 
in  which  the  former  is  inclosed  is  harder  under  the  mason's  saw  and  chi- 
sel than  statuary  marble.  It  is  described  as  forming  a  kind  of  glacis, 
probably  an  indurated  beach,  which  slants  from  the  steep  cliffs  of  the 
island  to  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  all  submerged  at  high  tide. 

Similar  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  whole  of  the  Westp-Indian 
archipelago,  aind  they  have  greatly  extended  the  plain  of  Cayes  in  St. 
Domingo,  where  fragments  of  vases  and  other  human  works  have  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  In  digging  wells  also  near  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  tools  have  been  discovered  in  a  rock  somewhat  similar. 

Buried  ships^  canoeSf  and  works  of  ar^-^When  a  vessel  is  stranded 
in  shallow  water,  it  usually  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  sand-bank,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  several  of  our  harbours,  and  this  circumstance  tends 
greatly  to  its  preservation.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  vessel  from  Purbeck, 
laden  with  three  hundred  tons  of  stone,  struck  on  a  shoal  off  the  entrance 
of  Poole  harbour  and  foundered ;  the  crew  were  saved,  but  the  vessel  and 
cargo  remain  to  this  day  at  the  bottom.  Since  that  period  the  shoal  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  has  so  extended  itself  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Peveril  Point  in  Purbeck,  that  the  navigable  channel  is  thrown  a 
mile  nearer  that  point.*  The  cause  is  obvious :  the  tidal  current  deposits 
the  sediment  with  which  it  is  charged  around  any  object  which  checks  its 
velocity.  Matter  also  drifted  along  the  bottom  is  arrested  by  any  obsta*' 
cle,  and  accumulates  round  it,  just  as  the  African  sand-winds,  before 
described,  raise  a  small  hillock  over  the  carcass  of  every  dead  camel 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  desert. 

I  before  alluded  to  an  ancient  Dutch  vessel,  discovered  in  the  deserted 
channel  of  the  river  Rother,  in  Sussex,  of  which  the  oak  wood  was  much 
blackened,  but  its.  texture  unchanged.!    The  interior  was  filled  with  flu- 

*  This  account  I  leceived  from  the  Honourable  Chariot  Harris, 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 
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viaiile  silt,  as  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  a  veaael  diecovered  in  a  for- 
mer bed  of  the  Mersey*  and  another  disinterred  where  the  St  Katherine 
Docks  are  excavated  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Thames.  In  like  manner 
many  ships  have  been  found  preserved  entire  in  modern  strata,  formed  by 
the  silting  up  of  estuaries  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  especi- 
ally  in  Pomerania.  Between  Bromberg  and  Nakel,  for  example,  a  vessel 
and  two  anchors  in  a  very  perfect  state  were  dog  up  far  from  the  sea.* 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  schooner  of  thirty-two  tons, 
laden  with  live  stock,  was  lying  with  her  side  to  the  tide,  when  the  bore» 
or  tidal  wave,  which  rises  there  about  ten  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
rushed  into  the  estuary  and  overturned  the  vessel,  so  that  it  instantly  dis- 
appeared. After  the  tide  bad  ebbed,  the  schooner  was  so  totally  buried  in 
the  sand  that  the  taffrel  or  upper  rail  over  the  stem  was  alone  visible.t 
We  are  informed  by  Leigh,  that  on  draining  Martin  Meer,  a  lake  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  in  Lancashire,  a  bed  of  marl  was  laid  dry,  wherein 
so  fewer  than  eight  canoes  were  found  imbedded.  In  figure  and  dimen* 
sions  they  were  not  unlike  those  now  used  in  America.  In  a  morass 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  this  Meer  a  whetstone  and  an  axe  of  mixed 
metal  were  dug  up4  In  Ayrshire,  also,  three  canoes  were  found  in  Loch 
Doon  some  few  years  ago ;  and  during  the  year  1881  four  others,  each 
hewn  out  of  separate  oak  trees.  They  were  twenty-three  feet  in  length, 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  nearly  four  feet  in  breadth  at  the  stem.  In 
the  mud  which  filled  one  of  them  was  found  a  war«lub  of  oak  and  a 
stone  bat11e»axe.  A  canoe  of  oak  was  also  found  in  1820,  in  peat  over- 
lying the  shell  marl  of  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire.$ 

Manner  in  tohieh  ahipa  may  be  preserved  in  a  dap  sea.— 4t  is  ex- 
tremely possible  that  the  submerged  woodwork  of  ships  which  have  sunk 
where  the  sea  is  two  or  three  miles  deep  has  undergone  greater  chemical 
changes  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned ; 
for  the  experiments  of  Scoresby  show  that  wood  may  at  certain  depths  be 
impregnated  in  a  single  hour  with  salt-^water,  so  that  its  specific  gravity 
is  entirely  altered.  It  may  often  happen  that  hot  springs  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  may  issue  at  great 
depths,  in  which  case  every  pore  of  the  vegetable  tissue  may  be  injected 
with  the  lapidifying  liquid,  whether  calcareous  or  siliceous,  before  the 
smallest  decay  commences.  The  conversion  also  of  wood  into  lignite  is 
probably  more  rapid  under  enormous  pressure.  But  the  change  of  the 
timber  into  lignite  or  coal  would  not  prevent  the  original  form  of  a  ship 
from  being  distinguished ;  for  as  we  find,  in  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
era,  the  bark  of  the  hollow  reed-like  trees  converted  into  coal,  and  the 

•  Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

t  Silliman'8  Geol.  Lectares,  p.  78,  who  cites  Penn. 

X  Leigh's  Lancashire,  p.  17,  a.  d.  1700. 

§  Geol.  Trans.,  second  ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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eemtralomvityMed  wHli  nndstooe,  «0'ini|^tiwe*tnce  ihBiaaSmm<t£mAif 
in  eoal;  while  in  the  iaducated  land,  •saadBtone,  >ar  dimestoiM,  jfiUkif  Al^ 
interior,  we  might  discover  instrumeals  of  human  art,  hallnet  conaialiBf 
of  rocks  foreign  to  the  vest  of  Ihe  etralam,  and  othct  oontanti  icf  the^^ip. 

Sybmerged  meUdlic  m6i€aii€e9.-^Many  of  the  anetdliie  sabstanMt 
which  fail  into  the  waters  probabljr  lose,  in  the  oourso  of  agcn,  ih»i{gnm 
artificially  imparled  to  them ;  bnt  .under  certain  cisonmslanc^  Ahese  may 
foe  preserved  for  indefinite  periods.  The  cannon  inclosed  in  a  cqkarenns 
Foek,  drawn  up  Drom  <llie  delta  of  the  Rhetne,  which  is  now  in  thennseaa 
at  Montpellier,  might  probably  have  endured  as  long  as  the  oalcamons 
matrix ;  but  even  if  the  metallic  matter  had  heen  removed,  and  hod  entered 
into  new  combinations,  etiU  a  mould  of  hs  originid  shape  would  have  been 
left,  corresponding  to  those  impressions  of  shells  which  we  see  in  roolu, 
from  which  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  snbtracted.  Aheqt  :the 
year  1776,  says  Mr.  King,  some  fishermen,  sweeping  for  anehora  in  the 
OuU  stream  (a  part  of  the  sea  near  the  Downs),  drew  up  a  very  emrioue 
old  swivel  gun,  near  eight  feet  in  length.  7*he  barrel,  which  was  about 
five  feet  long,  was  of  brass ;  but  the  handle  by  which  it  was  traversed  was 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  swivel  and  pivot  on  which  ft  turned 
were  of  iron*  Around  these  latter  were  formrgd  incruetations  of  sand 
converted  into  a  kiiid  of  stone,  of  an  exceedingly  strong  texture  and  firm" 
ness  ;  whereas  round  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  except  where  it  was  near  ad" 
joining  to  the  iron,  there  was  no  such  incrustation,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  clean,  and  in  good  condition,  just  as  if  it  hadetill  continued  i«  use. 
In  the  inorusting  stone,  adhering  to  it  on  the  outside,  were  a  number  ef 
shells  and  corallines,  *'  just  as  they  are  often  found  in  a  fossil  state." 
These  were  all  so  strongly  attached,  that  it  required  as  much  Ibree  to 
separate  them  from  the  matrix  ^  as  to  break  a  fragment  ofif  any  hard  rock.*'* 

In  the  year  1745,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  Fox  man-ef-war  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  and  went  to  pieces.  About 
thirty-three  years  afterwards  a  violent  storm  laid  bare  a  part  of  tlie  wreck, 
and  threw  up  near  the  place  several  masses,  **  consisting  of  iron,  ropes, 
and  balls,*'  covered  over  with  ochreous  sand,  concreted  and  hardened 
into  a  kind  of  etone.  The  ismbstance  of  the  rope  was  very  little  altered. 
The  consolidated  sand  retained  perfect  impressions  of  parts  of  an  iron 
ring,  *<  just  as  impressions  of  extraneous  fessil  bodies  are  found  in  various 
kinds  of  strata«"t 

AAer  a  storm,  in  the  year  1824,  which  occasioned  a  considerable 
shifting  of  the  sands  near  &L  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  a  gun-barrel  of 
nnoieot  construction  was^fonnd,  whieh  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  te 
one  of  tlie  wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Societ(^  of  tScoiland,  juid  is  inenialed  ovter  by 

•  Fhil.  Trans.,  1779,  t  Ibid.,  yd.  Ixix.,  1779- 
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a  thin  coating  of  sand,  the  g^rains  of  which  are  cemented  hv  brown  ferru- 
ginous matter.  Attached  to  this  coating  are  fragments  of  yarious  shells, 
as  of  the  common  cardium,  mya,  &c. 

Many  other  examples  are  recorded  of  iron  instruments  taken  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  British  coasts,  incased  by  a  thick  coating  of 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  sand,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron* 

Dr.  Davy  describes  a  bronze  helmet,  of  the  antique  Grecian  form, 
taken  up  in  1825,  from  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea,  between  the  citadel  of 
Corfu  and  the  yillage  of  Castrades.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
helmet  were  partially  incrusted  with  shells,  and  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  surface  generally,  both  under  the  incrustation,  and  where 
freed  from  it,  was  of  a  variegated  colour,  mottled  with  spots  of  green, 
dirty  white,  and  red.  On  minute  inspection  with  a  lens,  the  green  and 
red  patches  proved  to  consist  of  crystals  of  the  red  oxide  and  carbonate 
of  copper,  and  the  dirty  white  chiefly  of  oxide  of  tin. 

The  mineralizing  process,  says  Dr.  Davy,  which  has  produced  these 
new  combinations,  has,  in  general,  penetrated  very  little  into  the  substance 
of  the  helmet.  The  incrustation  and  rust  removed,  the  metal  is  found 
bright  beneath ;  in  some  places  considerably  corroded,  in  others  very 
slightly.  It  proves,  0%  analysis,  to  be  copper,  alloyed  with  18  5  per 
cent,  of  tin.  Its  colour  is  that  of  our  common  brass,  and  it  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility. 

**  It  is  a  curious  question,*'  he  adds,  **  how  the  crystals  were  formed  in 
the  helmet,  and  on  the  adhering  calcareous  deposit.  There  being  no 
reason  to  suppose  deposition  from  solution,  are  we  not  under  the  necessity 
of  inferring,  that  the  mineralizing  process  depends  on  a  small  motion  and 
separation  of  the  particles  of  the  original  compound  ?  This  motion  may 
have  been  due  to  the  operation  of  electro-chemical  powers  which  may 
have  separated  the  different  metals  of  the  alloy."* 

EffetU  of  the  Subsidence  of  Land^  in  imbedding  Cities  and  Forests  in 
subaqueous  Strata, 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  transportation  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  land  by  aqueous  agents,  and  their  inhumation  in  lacustrine  or 
submarine  deposits,  and  we  may  now  inquire  what  tendency  the  subsi- 
denoe  of  tracts  of  land  by  earthquakes  may  have  to  produce  analogous 
effects.  Several  examples  of  the  sinking  down  of  buildings,  and  por- 
tions of  towns  near  the  shore,  to  various  depths  beneath  the  level  of  the 
sea  during  subterranean  movements,  were  before  enumerated  in  treating 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  inorganic  causes.  The  events  alluded 
to  were  comprised  within  a  brief  portion  of  the  historical  period,  and 

•  Phil.  Trans  ,  1826,  part  ii.  p.  55, 
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confined  to  a  small  number  of  the  regions  of  active  volcanos*  Tet  these 
authentic  facta,  relating  merely  to  the  last  century  and  a  half,  gave  indica- 
tions of  considerable  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe.  If, 
during  the  earthquake  of  Jamaica,  in  1602,  some  of  the  houses  in  Port 
Royal  subsided,  together  with  the  ground  they  stood  upon,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  feet  under  water,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  only  spot  throughout  the  whole  range  c»f  the 
coasts  of  that  island,  or  the  bed  of  the  surrounding  sea,  which  suffered 
similar  depressions.  If  the  quay  at  Lisbon  sunk  at  once  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet  in  1755,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  was  the  only 
point  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  where  similar  phenomena  might 
have  been  witnessed. 

If,  during  the  short  period  since  South  America  has  been  colonized  by 
Europeans,  we  have  proof  of  alterations  of  level  at  the  three  principal . 
ports  on  the  western  shores,  Callao,  Valparaiso,  and  Conception,^  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  cities,  so  distant  from  each  other, 
have  been  selected  as  the  peculiar  points  where  the  desolating  power  of 
the  earthquake  has  expended  its  chief  fury.  *'  It  would  be  a  knowing 
arrow  that  could  choose  out  the  brave  men  from  the  cowards,"  retorted 
the  young  Spartan,  when  asked  if  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  batiie  were  braver  than  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners;  we  might,  in 
the  same  manner,  remark  that  a  geologist  must  attribute  no  small  discrimi- 
nation and  malignity  to  the  subterranean  force,  if  he  should  suppose  it  to 
spare  habitually  a  line  of  coast  many  thousand  miles  in  length,  with  the 
exception  of  those  few  spots  where  populous  towns  have  been  erected. 
On  considering  how  small  is  the  area  occupied  by  the  seaports  of  this 
disturbed  region,^points  where  alone  each  slight  change  of  the  relative 
level  of  the  sea  and  land  can  be  recognised,  and  reflecting  on  the  proofs 
in  our  possession,  of  the  local  revolutions  that  have  happened  on  the  site 
of  each  port,  within  the  last  century  and  a-half— our  conceptipns  must  be 
greatly  exalted  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  alterations  which  the 
country  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  may  have  undergone,  even  in  the 
course  of  the  last  six  thousand  years. 

CtUeh  tarihquake. — The  manner  in  which  a  large  extent  of  surface 
may  be  submerged,  so  that  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  may  be  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  strata,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
earthquake  of  Catch,  in  1810,  before  alluded  to.t  It  is  stated,  that,  for 
some  years  after  that  earthquake,  the  withered  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs 
protruded  their  tops  above  tlie  waves,  in  parts  of  the  lagoon  formed  by 
subsidence,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Sindree  and  its  environs ;  but, 
after  the  flood  of  1826,  they  wf re  seen  no  longer.    £very  geologist  will 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  377.  380.  419.  421. 
t  VoL  I.  p.  382. 
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a^  &Ate  p^cerfef,  ^^  f<M«6«»  stttifc  by  dd^lv  sobittmineail  iiioveitteiitt  M«r 
befco'itfe'  iiYifii^dded  in  ifttbil(t«Hdmjito  40pMiur<  bdtih  fluvitfKHe  and)  marine,  affd 
tkitf  trees  rii^aiiU  M)fi«W  itr^cJtt  or^OMelitfnva'  flto' roots  an<l  (Mn  of  the 
tftkYlks  tnvf  tidMtitttie  ini  their  oi^igiitsl  pOeMeti,  wHit«  tlie  cuniehe  may 
hftve  bro^kett*  oC  or  fotelled  with  the  gfro^md,  ^eir  upper  atett^  and 
byant^hiecr. 

BuUiRngi  H&titpreitrttd  tMdif  t&oftf  .-^^Sooie  of  tike  haildings  wtnich 
have  at  differbiit  rimea  sttbaided  beneath  the  ler'el  of  iShe  aea  hare  beeh 
immediatefy  covered  up  to  a  certain  eitent  itith  strata  of  toleaiije'  matter 
showered  down  trpon  them.  Soch  waa^ ther  caae  at  Tomboro  m  Sombawa, 
it  the  present  century,  attd  at  the  atte  of  thej  temple  of  Sefapis,  in  the 
environs  of  Puzzuoli,  probably  in  the  12th  century.  The  entrance  of  a 
river  charged  with  sediment  in  the  vicinity  may  still  ttMte  frequently  oc- 
casion the  rapid  envelopment  of  buildings  tn  regularly  stratified  foritm^ 
tions.  But  if  no  foreign  matter  be  introduced,  the  buildings,  when  once 
removed  to^  a  d^epth  whtere  the  action  of  the  waves  is  insensible,  and  where 
BO  great  euitent  happens  to  flow,  may  ki^t  for  indefinite  periods,  and  be 
as  dnfable  as  the  floor  of  the  ocean*  itself,  which  may  often  be  Composed 
of  the  viery  Stfme  materials.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  th<e  tradkion 
mentioned  by  the  classic  writiers,  that  the  submorged  OMciim  towns  of 
Bura  aktd  Helice  were  seen  under  waley ;  and  I  am  informed  by  an  eyo^ 
witness  tiiat  eighty-eight  years  after  the*  convul'sion  of  IWZt  the  houses 
of  Port  Royal  were  still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  sesl.* 

Berkley^ 8  argummts  for  the  recent  date  of  the  encKi^n  of  m4n. — I 
cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  recalling  to  the  render's  niiod  a 
memorable  passage  written  by  Berkley  a  century  ago,  in  which  be  in- 
ferred, oit  ^rounde  which  may  be  termed  strictly  geobgieal,  the  reeeni 
date  of  th«  creation  of  man.  <*To  any  one,*'  says  he,  '*  who  oonsiders 
that  ori  diggiAjf  imo  the  earth,  such  quantities  of  shells,  and  in  some 
pHaces  bones  and  hotrnto  of  animals^  are  foiH^  sound  and  entire,  after  hav'^ 
ihg  lainf  there  itH  all  firobabilrty  Some  thousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem 
pirobablef  that  gone,  medals,  and  inipleinents  in  metal  or  stone  might  have 
lasted  entire,  buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thoueund  years,  if  the 
World  had  been  so  dd.  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  thai  no  remains  are 
found^,  no*  antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  ao* 
connte  of  time ;  that  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  monusftenttr  no' 
ittvsgltas,  cameos,  statues,  bteso^i^tilievos,  medals,  imcriptioiisy  MensilSy 
or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are  ever  discovered,  which  may  bestr  tes^ 
timonfy  to  the  existence  of  thoee  mighty  empires,  tliose  sueeessioUs  Of 

*  Adtnkal  Sir  Chartes  Hamilton  firequeHtly  M^  (hts  sabmerged  homes  di  Port 
Royal  in  the  year  1780,  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  which  lies  between  the  town  and 
the  usual  anchorage  of  men-of-war.  Bryan  Edwards  also  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies  (vol.  i.  p.  235,  oct.  ed  3  vols.  1801),  that  in  1793  the  nttiw  were 
visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  boats  which  sailed  over  them. 
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monarehs,  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  for  so  many  thousand  years  ?  Lei  us 
look  forward  and  suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during 
whieh  time  we  will  suppose  that  plafipues,  famine,  wars,  and  eaTthquaket 
shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and  statues  now  in  being  of 
granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper,  (stones  6f  scKJh  hardness  as  we  know  them 
to  have  lasted  twi^  thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable 
alteration,]  would  bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  Or  that  some  of 
our  curvent  coine  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations 
of  bttiidingtf  show  themselves^  as  well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  tlte  pri- 
tneval  uxffld^  which  are  preserved  down  to  our  times.''* 

That  n^aiiy  signs  of  the  agency  of  man  would  have  lasted  at  least  as 
long  as  **  the  shells  of  the  primeval  world,'^  had  our  race  been  so  ancient, 
we  may  feel  as  fully  persuaded  as  Berkley  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  with 
4)mifidenee  that  many  edifices  and  implements  of  human  workmanship, 
and  the  skeletons  of  men,  and  casts  of  the  human  form,  will  continue  to 
eixisc  wheft  a  great  part  of  the  present  mountains^  continents,  and  seas, 
have  disappeared.  Assuming  the  future  duration  of  the  planet  to  be  in- 
defiotttely  protracted,  we  can  foresee  no  limit  to  the  perpetuation  of  some 
o^  the  memorials  of  man,  whieh  are  continually  entombed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  eafth  or  id  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  unless  we  carry  forward  our  views 
to  a  period  svfiicient  to  allow  the  various  causes  of  change,  both  igneous 
and  aquefbus,  to  remodel  more  than  eoce  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth. 
On€  eoMiplete  revolution  will  be  inadequate  to  efface  every  monument  of 
oar  eoiistenee ;  for  many  works  of  art  might  enter  again  and  again  into 
the  formation  of  successive  eras,  and  escape  obliteration  even  though  the 
very  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  for  ages  imbedded  were  destroyed, 
jttsi  as  pebbles  inoluded  in  the  conglomerates  of  one  epoch  often  contain 
the  organiated  remains  of  beings  whieh  flourished  during  a  prior  era« 

Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  as  a  late  distinguished  philosopher  has  declared, 
**  tliat  none  of  tlie  works  of  a  mortal  being  can  be  etemal."t  They  are 
in  the  first  place  wrested  from  the  hands  of  man,  and  lost  as  far  as  regards 
their  subserviency  to  his  use,  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  very  causes 
whieh  plade  them  in  sitnations  where  they  are  enabled  to  emliire  for  in* 
definite  periods*  And  even  when  they  have  been  ineluded  in  rocky 
strata,  when  they  have  been  made  to  enter  as  it  were  into  the  solid  frame- 
work of  the  globe  itself^  they  must  nevertheless  eventually  perish ;  for 
every  year  some  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  is  shattered  by  earthquakes 
or  melted  by  volcanic  fire,  or  ground  to  dust  by  the  moving  waters  on  the 
surface.  **  The  river  of  Lethe,"  as  Bacon  eloquently  remarks,  ''  runneth 
as  well  above  ground  as  below."j: 

*  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  PbiloBopher,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84, 85.     1732. 
f  Davy,  Coiisolatidns  in  Travel,  p.  SS70. 
X  Essay  on  the  Vicissitude  of  Things. 
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IMBEDDING   OF   AQUATIC   8PEGIK8   IN   SUBAQUEOUS  STRATA. 

Inhumation  of  fresh-water  plants  and  animals — Shell  marl— Fossilized  seed-vessels 
and  stems  of  chara— Recent  deposits  in  American  lakes — Fresh-water  species 
driiled  into  seas  and  estuaries — Lewes  levels^-Alternattons  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water strata,  how  caused — Imbeddin([r  of  marine  plants  and  animals  (p.  168.) — 
Cetacea  stranded  on  our  shores — Liability  of  littoral  and  estuary  testacea  to  he 
awept  into  the  deep  8ear*-£ffects  of  a  storm  in  the  Firth  of  Forth— Burrowing 
shells  secured  from  the  ordinary  action  of  waves  and  currents — Living  testacea 
found  at  considerable  depths — Extent  of  some  recent  shelly  deposits. 

Hatiko  treated  of  the  imbeddiDg  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  and  of 
human  remains;  in  deposits  now  forming  beneath  the  waters,  I  come  next 
lo  consider  in  what  manner  aquatic  species  may  be  entombed  in  strata 
formed  in  their  own  element. 

Freshrwater  plants  and  animals,'— The  remains  of  species  belonging 
to  those  genera  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  are  more  or 
less  exclusively  confined  to  fresh  water,  are  for  the  most  part  preserved 
in  the  beds  of  lakes  or  estuaries,  but  they  are  oftentimes  swept  down  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  intermingled  with  the  exuviae  of  marine 
races.  The  phenomena  attending  tlieir  inhumation  in  lacustrine  deposits 
are  sometimes  revealed  to  our  observation  by  the  drainage  of  small  lakes* 
such  as  are  those  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  laid  dry  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  shell  marl  for  agricultural  uses. 

In  these  recent  formations,  as  seen  in  Forfarshire,  two  or  three  beds 
of  calcareous  marl  are  sometimes  observed  separated  from  each  other  by 
layers  of  drift  peat,  sand,  or  fissile  clay.  The  marl  often  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  aggregate  of  shells  of  the  genera  limnea,  planorbis*  valvata^ 
and  cyclas,  of  species  now  existing  in  Scotland.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  testacea  appear  to  have  died  very  young,  and  few  of  the  shells 
are  of  a  size  which  indicates  their  having  attained  a  state  of  maturity. 
The  shells  are  sometimes  entirely  decomposed,  forming  a  pulverulent 
marl ;  sometimes  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  They  are  frequently 
.  intermixed  with  stems  of  charse  and  other  aquatic  vegetables,  the  whole 
being  matted  together  and  compressed,  forming  lamins  often  as  thin  as 
paper. 

Fossilized  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  chara.— k%  the  chara  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  which  occurs  frequently  fossil  in  formations  of  difierent  eras,  and 
is  often  of  much  importance  to  the  geologist  in  characterizing  entire 
groups  of  strata,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  have  found  the 
recent  species  in  a  petrified  state.    They  occur  in  a  marl-lake  in  Forfar- 
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shire,  inclosed  in  nodules,  and  sometimes  in  a  continuous  stratum  of  a 
kind  of  travertin. 

The  seed-vessel  of  these  plants  is  remarkably  tough  and  hard,  and  con- 
sists of  a  membranous  nut  covered  by  an  integument  (rf,  Fig.  60.),  both 
of  which  are  spirally  striated  or  ribbed.  The  integument  is  composed  of 
five  spiral  valves,  of  a  quadrangular  form  (g).  In  Chara  hispida,  which 
abounds  in  the  lakes  of  Forfarshire,  and  which  has  become  fossil  in  the 
Bakie  Loch,  each  of  the  spiral  valves  of  the  seed-vessel  turns  rather  more 
than  twice  round  the  circumference,  the  whole  together  making  between 
ten  and  eleven  rings.  The  number  of  these  rings  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent  species,  but  in  the  same  appears  to  be  very  constant. 

Fig.  66. 


Seed-vessel  of  Chara  hispida. 

a.  Part  of  the  stem  with  the  teed- vessel  attached.    Magnified. 

b.  Natural  size  of  the  seed-vessel. 

e.  Integament  of  the  Gyrogoniie,  or  petrified  seed-vessel  of  Chara  hispida,  found 

in  the  Scotch  marl-lakes.    Magnified. 
d.  Section  showing  the  nut  within  the  integument. 
€.  Lower  end  of  the  integument  to  which  the  stem  was  attached. 
/.  Upper  end  of  the  integument  to  which  the  stigmata  were  attached. 
g.  One  of  the  spiral  valves  of  <^ 

The  stems  of  charee  occur  fossil  in  the  Scotch  marl  in  great  abundance. 
In  some  species,  as  in  Chara  hispida,  the  plant  when  living  contains  so 
much  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  vegetable  organization,  independently  of 
calcareous  incrustation,  that  it  effervesces  strongly  wiih  acids  when  dry. 
The  stems  of  Chara  hispida  are  longitudinally  striated,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  spiral.  These  striae,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  all  charae,  turn 
always  like  the  worm  of  a  screw  from  right  to  left,  while  those  of  the 
seed-vessel  wind  round  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  cross  section  of  the 
stem  exhibits  a  curious  structure,  for  it  is  composed  of  a  large  tube  sur- 
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Bomided  by  smaller  tubes  (Fig.  67.,  6*  c),  as  is  seen  in  some  •extinct  as 
well  as  reeent  species.  In  the  stems  of  several  species,  iu>we«€r«  them 
if  <only  a  tnm^  lube.* 

Fig.  67. 


Stem  and  branches  tf  Ckara  Mspida. 

a.  Stem  and  branches  of  the  natonl^iie. 

b.  Section  of  the  stem  magnified. 

c.  Showing  tiie  isentral  tube  sonounded  by  two  rings  of  smaller  tubes. 

The  valves  of  a  small  animal  called  cypris  (C  omata?  Lam.)  occur 
completely  fossilized,  like  the  stems  of  charae,  in  the  Scotch  travertin 
above  mentioned.  This  cypris  inhabits  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  fingland^ 
where  it  is  not  uncommon.  Species  of  the  same  genus  also  occur  abun- 
dantly in  ancient  fresh-water  formations.! 

Recent  deposits  in  North  American  lakes, — ^The  recent  strata  of  lacus- 
trine origin  above  alluded  to  are  of  very  small  extent,  but  analogous  de- 
posits on  the  grandest  scale  are  forming  in  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America.  By  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  partial  destruction  of  their  barriers  at  some 
unknown  period,  beds  of  sand  150  feet  thick  are  exposed,  below  which 
are  seen  beds  of  clay,  inclosing  shells  of  the  very  species  which  now  in- 
habit the  lake4 

•  On  Fresh-water  Marl,  &c.  By  C.  Lyell.  (Jeol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  second  series, 
p.  73. 

t  For  fibres  of  Cypris,  see  Book  IV.  chaps,  xvii.  and  xxiii. 

t  Dr.  Bigsby,  Journal  of  Science,  ^te.    No.  Kzzvii.  pp.  -268, 1263. 
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Bat  no  carefiAezaiiiiiifttioii  appears  as  jet  to  have  been  made  of  recent 
freah-water  formations  within  the  tropics,  where  the  waters  teem  with 
life,  and  where  in  the  bed  of  a  newly-drained  lake  the  remains  of  the 
alligator,  crocodile,  tortoise,  and  perhaps  some  large  fish,  might  be  die* 
corered* 


Imbedding  offreah-toaier  l^ecies  in  Estuary  and  Marine  DqwHts, 

M  Lewei  leveU. — ^We  have  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  deposits  which  within  the  historical  period  have  sOted  np  some  of 
oor  estuaries ;  and  excavations  made  for  wells  and  other  purposes,  where 
the  sea  has  been  finally  excluded,  enabled  us  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
organic  remains  in  these  tracts.  The  valley  of  the  Ouze  between  New- 
haven  and  Lewes  is  one  of  several  estuaries  from  which  the  sea  has. 
retired  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries ;  and  here,  as  appears  from 
die  researches  of  Mr.  Mantell,  strata  thirty  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness 
have  accumulated.  At  the  top,  beneath  the  vegetable  soil,  is  a  bed  of 
peat  about  five  feet  Uiick,  inclosing  many  trunks  of  trees.  Next  below 
is  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  containing  fresh-water  shells  of  about  nine  8pe« 
cies,  such  as  now  inhabit  the  district.  Intermixed  with  these  was 
observed  the  skeleton  of  a  deer.  Lower  down,  the  layers  of  blue  clay 
contain,  with  the  above-mentioned  fresh-water  shells,  several  marina 
species  well  known  on  our  coast  In  the  lowest  beds,  oAen  at  the  depth 
of  thirty-six  feet,  these  marine  testacea  occur  without  the  slightest  inter- 
mixture of  flnviatile  species,  and  amongst  them  the  skull  of  the  narwal, 
or  sea  unicorn  {Monodon  monoceroa),  has  been  detected.  Underneath 
all  these  deposits  is  a  bed  of  pipe*clay,  derived  from  the  subjacent  chalk.* 

If  we  had  no  historical  information  respecting  the  former  existence  of  .an 
inlet  of  the  sea  in  this  valley,  and  of  its  gradual  obliteration,  the  inspection 
of  the  section  above  described  would  show  as  clearly  as  a  written  chrenide, 
the  following  sequence  of  events.  First,  there  was  a  salt  water  estuary 
peopled  for  many  years  by  species  of  marine  testacea  identical  with  those 
now  living,  and  into  which  some  of  the  larger  cetacea  occasionally  entered. 
Secondly,  the  inlet  grew  shallower,  and  the  water  became  brackish,  or 
alternately  salt  and  fresh,  so  that  the  remains  of  fresh  water  and  marine 
shells  were  mingled  in  the  blue  argillaceous  sediment  of  its  bottom. 
Thirdly,  the  shoaling  continued  until  the  river  water  prevailed,  so  that  it 
was  no  longer  habitable  by  marine  testacea,  but  fitted  only' for  the  abode 
of  fluviatile  species  and  aquatic  insects.  Fourthly,  a  peaty  swamp  or 
morass  was  formed,  where  some  trees  grew,  or  perhaps  were  drifted 
during  floods,  and  where  terrestrial  quadrupeds  were  mired.    FinaUy, 

*  Blante]],  Gaol,  of  Sassez,  p.  366;  also  Catalogue  of  Org.  Rem.,  Geol.  Trani., 
vol.  iii.  jfui  i.  p.  901,  iscond  seriea. 
Vol.  n,^V 
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die  soil  being  flooded  bj  the  river  oidj  at  distaai  intenrab,  became  a  ver- 
dant meadow. 

Jn  delta  of  Gange8.*^li  was  before  stated,  that  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  there  are  eight  great  openings,  each  of  which  has. 
evidently,  at  some  ancient  periods,  served  in  its  tarn  as  the  principal  chan-, 
i^iel  of  discharge.**  Now,  as  the  base  of  the  delta  is  200  miles  in  length, 
it  most  happen  that,  as  often  as  the  great  volume  of  river-Vater  is  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  a  new  mouth,  the  sea  will  at  one  point  be  converted  from 
salt  to  fresh,  and  at  another  from  fresh  to  salt ;  for,  with  jdie  exception 
of  those  parts  where  the  principal  discharge  takes  place,  the  salt  water 
not  only  washes  the  base  of  the  delta,  but  enters  far  into  every  creek  and 
lagoon.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  repeated  alternations  of  beds  containing 
firesh-water  shells,  with  others  flUed  with  corals  and  marine  ezavls,'  may 
here  be  formed ;  and  each  series  may  be  of  great  thickness,  as  the  sea  on 
whtdi  the  Gangetic  delta  gains  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  iatervaU  of 
oentories  elapse  between  each  alteration  in  the  cooree  of  the  principal 
stream. 

In  delta  of  /m^tis.-— Analogons  phenomena  nrast  sometimes  be  occa- 
sioned by  such  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  as  was 
shown  to  be  taking  place  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus.t  But  the  sobterranean 
movements  affect  but  a  small  number  of  the  deltas  formed  at  one  period 
on  the  globe ;  whereas,  the  silting  up  of  some  of  the  arms  of  great  rivers 
and  the  opening  of  others,  and  the  consequent  variation  of  the  points 
where  the  chief  volume  of  their  vraters  is  discharged  into  the  sea,  ase. 
phenomena  common  to  almost  every  delta. 

The  variety  of  species  of  testacea  contained  in  the  recent  calcareous 
mari  of  Scotland,  before  mentioned,  is  very  small,  but  the  abundance  of 
individuals  extremely  great,  a  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  fresh- 
water formations  in  general,  as  compared  to  marine ;  for  in  the  latter,  ae 
is  seen  on  sea-beaches,  coral  reefs,  or  in  the  bottom  of  seas  examined  by^ 
dredging,  wherever  the  individual  shells  are  exceedingly  numerouSf  there 
rarely  fails  to  be  a  vast  variety  of  species. 

Imbedding  of  the  Bemmne  of  Marine  Planis  and  JbiimaU* 

Marine  Plants.^^Tbie  large  banke  of  drift  sea-weed  which  occur  on  each 
side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  were  before 
alluded  to4  These,  when  they  subside,  may  often  produce  considerable 
beds  of  vegetable  matter.  In  Holland,  submarine  peat  is  derived  from 
fuel,  and  on  parts  of  our  own  coast  from  Zoetera  marina.  In  places 
where  algae  do  not  generate  peat,  they  may  nevertheless  leave  traces  of 
their  form  imprinted  on  argillaceous  and  calcareous  mud,  as  they  are 
usually  very  tough  in  theur  texture. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  2S5.  t  Vol.  L  p.  363.  t  Ante,  p.  ». 
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Oefoeen.'— It  is  not  fmcommon  for  the  larger  cetacea,  which  can  float 
only  in  a  oomiderable  depth  of  water,  to  be  earned  during  etomiB  or 
high  tides  into  eataarieSy  or  upon  low  shores,  where,  upon  the  retiring  of 
high  water,  they  are  stranded.  Thus  a  narwal  {Manodon  manoceros)^ 
was  fonnd  on  the  beach  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
whole  of  its  body  buried  in  the  mud.  A  fisherman  going  to  his  boat  saw 
the  horn  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  when  the  animal  began  to  stir  itself.* 
An  individual  of  the  common  whale  {Bals^na  mysticeius)^  which  mea- 
sured seventy  feet,  came  ashore  near  Peterhead,  in  1682,  Many  indivi- 
duals of  the  genus  Balenoptera  have  met  the  same  fate.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  those  cast  on  shore  near  Burnt  Island,  and  at  Alloa, 
recorded  by  Sibbald  and  NeilU  The  other  individual  mentioned  by  Sib- 
bald,  as  having  come  ashore  at  Boyne,  in  Banffshire,  was  probably  a 
razor-back.  Of  the  genus  Catodon  {Cachalot)  j.  Ray  mentions  a  large  one 
stranded  on  the  west  coast  of  Holland  in  1008,  and  the  fact  is  also  com- 
memorated in  a  Dutch  engraving  of  the  time  of  much  merit.  Sibbald, 
too,  records  that  a  herd  of  Cachalots,  upwards  of  100  in  number,  were 
found  stranded  at  Kairston,  in  Orkney.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  larger 
cetacea  are  sometimes  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  immense  whale  exhibited  in  London  in  1881.  And 
the  carcass  of  a  sea-cow  or  Lamantine  (HaUeora)  was,  in  1785,  cast 
ashore  near  Leith. 

To  some  accident  of  this  kind,  we  may  refer  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale,  seventy-three  feet  long,  which  was  found  at  Airthrey,  on  the 
Forth,  near  Stirling,  imbedded  in  clay  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  highest  Ude  of  the  river  Forth  at  the  present  day.  From  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  station  and  causeways  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  whale  must  have  been  stranded  there  at  a  period  prior 
to  the  Christian  era.t 

Other  fossil  remains  of  this  class  have  also  been  found  in  estuaries, 
known  to  have  been  silted  up  in  recent  times,  one  example  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

Marine  rqttiles.—^Some  singular  fossils  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
tte  island  of  Ascension,  in  a  stone  said  to  be  continuaUy  forming  on  the 
beach,  where  the  waves  thjrow  up  small  rounded  fragments  of  shells  and 
corals,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  firmly  agglutinated  together, 
and  constitute  a  stone  used  largely  for  building  and  making  lime.  In  a 
quarry  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  bland,  about  100  yards  from  the  sea, 
some  fossil  c^ggs  of  turtles  have  been  discovered  in  the  hard  rock  thus 
formed.  The  eggs  must  have  been  nearly  hatched  at  the  time  when  they 
perished ;  for  the  bones  of  the  young  turde  are  seen  in  the  interior,  with 

*  Fteming'i  Brit  Animali,  p.  37;  in  which  work  may  be  seen  nany  other  cases 
tmiimijilcid- 
i  Quart  Journ.  of  Lit  Bei.  Ac.,  No.  15,  p.  172.    Oct  1819. 
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their  shape  fully  dc?eloped,  the  interstices  between  the  bones  being 
entirely  filled  with  grains  of  sand,  which  are  cemented  together*  so  that 
when  the  eggshells  are  removed  perfect  casts  of  their  form  remain  in 
stone.  In  the  single  specimen  here  figured  (Fig.  68.),  which  is  only  five 
inches  in  its  longest  diameter,  no  less  than  seven  eggs  are  preserved.* 

Fig.  68. 


Fossil  eggs  of  Tattles  from  the  Island  ofAscsnsumA 
Fig.  69. 


(Hy^ofihs€gg9inFig.^,rfth6fuauTalsixefSlunoingtkAh<mesqfi^ 

been  nearly  hatehsd. 


*  The  mo8t  eonipicuous  of  the  bones  represented  within  the  shell  in  Fig.  69, 
appear  to  be  the  clavicle  and  coracoid  bone.  They  are  hollow;  and  for  this  reason 
resemble,  at  first  sight,  the  bones  of  birds  rather  than  of  reptiles;  for  the  latter  have 
no  medollarj  cavity.  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  order  to  elucidate 
this  point,  dissected  for  me  a  very  young  turtle,  and  found  that  the  exterior  portion 
only  of  the  bones  was  ossified,  the  interior  being  still  filled  with  cartilage.  This  car- 
tilage soon  dried  up,  and  shrank  to  a  mere  thread  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit! 
of  wine  in  which  ^  specimen  had  been  preserved,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  bones 
became  as  empty  as  those  of  birds. 

t  This  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Carrier,  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
1^ 
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To  explain  the  state  in  which  they  occur  fossil,  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  that  after  the  eggs  were  almost  hatched  in  the  warm  sand,  a 
great  wave  threw  upon  them  so  much  more  sand  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  sun  from  penetrating*  so  that  the  yolk  was  chilled  and  deprived  of 
vitality.  The  shells  were  perhaps  slightly  broken  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  small  grains  of  sand  might  gradually  be  introduced  into  the  interior 
by  water  as  it  percolated  through  the  beachl 

Marifu  testacea. — ^The  aquatic  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  an 
estuary  are  liable*  like  the  trees  and  land  animals  which  people  the 
alluvial  plains  of  a  great  river,  to  be  swept  from  time  to  time  far  into  the 
deep ;  for  as  a  river  is  perpetually  shifting  its  course,  and  undermining  a 
portion  of  its  banks  with  the  forests  which  cover  them,  so  the  marine 
current  alters  its  direction  from  time  to  time,  and  bears  away  the  banks 
of  sand  and  mud,  against  which  it  turns  its  force*  These  banks  may 
consist  in  great  measure  of  shells  peculiar  to  shallow,  and. sometimes 
brackish  water,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  until 
at  length  they  are  carried  away  and  spread  out  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  at  a  depth  at  which  they  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  Thus 
littoral  and  estuary  shells  are  more  frequently  liable  even  than  fresh-water 
species,  to  be  intermixed  with  the  exuvie  of  pelagic  tribes. 

A  Aer  the  storm  of  February  4, 1831 ,  when  several  vessels  were  wrecked 
in  the  estuary  of  thd  Forth,  the  current  was  directed  against  a  bed  of 
oysters  with  such  force,  that  great  heaps  of  them  were  thrown  a/»9enpon 
the  beach,  and  remained  above  high-water  mark.  I  collected  many 
of  these  oysters,  as  also  the  common  eatable  whelks  (6iicctna),  thrown 
^np  with  them,  and  observed  that,  although  still  living,  their  shells  were 
worn  by  the  long  attrition  of  sand  which  had  passed  over  them  as  they 
lay  in  their  native  bed,  and  which  had  evidenUy  not  resulted  from  the 
mere  action  of  the  tempest  by  which  they  were  cast  ashore. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  union  of  the  two  parts  of  a  bivalve 
shell  does  not  prove  that  it  has  not  been  transported  to  a  distance ;  and 
when  we  find  shells  worn,  and  with  all  their  prominent  parts  rubbed  off, 
they  may  still  have  been  imbedded  where  they  grew. 

Burrowing  «Adb.— It  sometimes  appears  extraordinary,  when  we 
observe  the  violence  of  the  breakers  on  our  coast,  and  see  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  removing  cliffs,  and  sweeping  out  new  channels,  that  many 
tender  and  fragile  shells  should  inhabit  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  turmoil.  But  a  great  number  of  the  bivalve  testaoea,  and  many 
also  of  the  turbinated  univalves,  burrow  in  sand  or  mud.  The  solen  and 
the  cardium,  for  example,  which  are  usually  fbund  in  shallow  water  near 
die  shore,  pierce  through  a  soft  bottom  without  injury  to  their  shells ;  and 
the  pholas  can  drill  a  cavity  through  mud  of  considerable  hardness.  The 
species  of  these,  and  many  other  tribes  can  sink,  when  alarmed,  with 
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eonsidenble  npiditj-,  often  to  the  depth  of  terenl  feet,  end  ean  alto 
penetrate  upwards  again  to  the  surface,  if  a  mass  of  matter  be  heaped 
upon  them*  The  hurricane,  therefore,  may  expend  its  fury  in  vain,  and 
may  sweep  away  eyen  the  upper  part  of  hanks  of  sand  or  mud,  or  may 
roll  pebbles  over  them,  and  yet  these  testaoea  may  remain  below  secure 
and  uninjured. 

ShelU  become  fo98ilai  eonsiderabiedqah9.^^l  have  already  stat^  that, 
at  the  depth  of  990  fathoms,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smyth 
found  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  fragments  of  broken  shells,  carried  thither 
probably  from  the  comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the  neighbouring  straits, 
through  which  a  powerful  <mrrent  flows.  Beds  of  shelly  sand  might 
here,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  accumulated  seTcral  thousand  feet  thick* 
But,  without  the  aid  of  the  drifting  power  of  a  current,  shells  may  aocu- 
mulate  in  the  spot  where  they  live  and  die,  at  great  depths  from  the  sur* 
face,  if  sediment  be  thrown  down  upon  them ;  for  even  in  our  own  colder 
htitudes,  the  depths  at  which  living  marine  animals  abound  is  very  com- 
siderable.  Captain  Vidal  ascertained,  by  soundings  lately  made  off  Tory 
Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  that  Crustacea,  starfish,  and 
lestBcea,  occurred  at  various  depths  between  fif^y  and  one  hundred  fathoms ; 
and  he  drew  up  dentalia  from  the  mud  of  Galway  bay  in  2S0  and  MO 
fathofM  water. 

The  same  hydrographer  discovered  on  iheRockall  bank  lai^e  quantities 
of  shells  at  depths  varying  from  45  to  100  fathoms.  These  shells  were 
Ibr  the  most  part  pulverized,  and  evidently  recent,  as  they  retained  their 
bright  colours.  In  the  same  region  a  bed  of  fish-bones  was  observed  ex« 
tending  for  two  miles  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  eighty  and  ninety 
fathoms  water.  At  the  eastern  extremity  also  of  Rockall  bank  fiafa-bones 
were  met  with,  mingled  with  pieces  of  fresh  shell,  at  the  depth  of  285 
fathoms. 

Analogous  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  submarine  tracts  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  wherever  soundings  can 
be  procured.  A  continuous  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  replete  with  broken 
and  entire  shells,  echini,  dec.,  has  been  traced  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  usually  at  the  depth  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  one  part  of  this  tract  (long.  5^  90%  lat. 
61^  50')  fish-bones  occur  in  extraordinary  profusion,  so  that  tiie  lead 
eannot  be  drawn  up  without  some  vertebne  being  attached.  This  **  bone 
bed,*'  as  it  was  called  by  our  surveyors,  is  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  forty*five  fathoms  under  water,  and  contains  a  few  sheUs  intermingled 
with  the  bones. 

In  the  British  seas,  the  shells  and  oflier  organic  remains  lie  in  sofi 
mud  or  loose  sand  and  gravel;  whereas,  in  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic,  Donali 
found  them  frequendy  indosed  in  stone  of  recent  origin.    Thia  ie  pie- 
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cisely  the  difference  in  character  which  we  might  have  expected  to 
exist  between  the  British  marine  formations  now  in  progress,  and  those 
of  the  Adriatic;  for  calcareous  and  other  mineral  springs  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  lands  adjoining,  while  they  are  almost  entirely  want- 
ing in  our  own  country. 

During  his  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Oaptain  Belcher  found, 
by  frequent  soundings  between  the  twenty*third  and  twentieth  degrees 
of  nordi  latitude,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  about  fifty  fathoms,  consists  of  sand  with  a  great  intermixture  of  shells, 
often  entire,  but  sometimes  finely  comminuted.  Between  the  eleventh 
and  ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  the  same  coast,  at  soundings 
varying  from  twenty  to  about  eighty  fathoihs,  he  brought  up  abundance 
of  corals  and  shells  mixed  with  sand.  These  also  were  in  some  parts 
entire,  and  in  others  worn  and  broken. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  depo- 
sition of  sedimentary  matter,  however  minute,  such  as  may  be  supplied 
by  rivers  draining  a  continent,  or  currents  preying  on  a  line  of  cliffs,  ki 
order  that  stratified  formations,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  replete 
with  organic  remains,  should  result  in  the  course  of  ages* 

But,  although  some  deposits  may  thus  extend  continuously  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  more  near  certain  coasts,  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  remote  from  continents  and  islands,  may  very  probably  receive, 
at  the  same  time,  no  new  accessions  of  drift  matter,  all  sediment  being 
intercepted  by  intervening  hollows.  Erroneous  theories  in  geology  may 
be  formed  not  only  from  overlooking  the  great  extent  of  simultaneous 
deposits  now  in  progress,  but  also  from  the  assumption  that  such  format 
tions  may  be  universal  or  coextensive  with  the  bed  of  the  ocean** 

*  See  Book  IV.  chap.  iii.|  where  this  subject  is  diseuswd  more  iiilly. 
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Reeft  not  formed  in  deep  sea — Composed  partly  of  shells— Conversion  of  a  reef  into 
an  island — £xtent  and  thickness  of  coral  formations — The  Maldiva  Isles — Rate  of 
growth  of  coral — ^Its  geological  importance — Circular  and  oval  forms  of  coral 
islands  (p.  174.) — Lagoons — Causes  of  their  pecoliar  configuration-^  Why  the  wind* 
ward  side  higher  that  the  leeward-— Stratification— That  the  snbsideBet  hy  earth- 
quakes in  the  Pacific  exceeds  the  elevation — Henderson's  Island— Coral  on  a  high 
mountain  in  Otaheite — Coral  and  shell  limestones  now  in  progress— The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  and  is  still  on  the  increase, 
considered. 

Trb  powers  of  the  organic  creation  in  modifying  the  form  and  struetare 
of  those  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  which  may  be  said  to  be  nndergoinf 
repair,  or  where  new  rock-formations  are  continually  in  progress,  are 
most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  labours  of  the  coral  animals.  We 
may  compare  the  operation  of  these  zoophytes  in  the  ocean  to  the  effects 
produced  on  a  smaller  scale  upon  the  land  by  the  plants  which  generate 
peat.  In  the  case  of  the  Sphagnum,  the  upper  part  vegetates  while  the 
lower  portion  is  entering  into  a  mineral  mass,  in  which  the  traces  of  or- 
ganization remain  when  life  has  entirely  ceased.  In  corals,  in  like 
manner,  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  generation  that  has  passed 
away  serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  living  animals  are  continuing  to 
rear  a  similar  structure. 

The  stony  part  of  the  zoophyte  may  be  likened  to  an  internal  skeleton ; 
for  it  is  surrounded  by  a  soft  animal  substance  capable  of  expanding 
itself,  and,  when  alarmed,  of  contracting  and  drawing  itself  almost  entirely 
into  the  hollows  of  the  hard  coral.  Although  oftentimes  beautifully 
coloured  in  their  own  element,  the  soft  parts  become  when  taken  from 
the  sea  nothing  more  in  appearance  than  a  brown  slime  spread  over  the 
stony  nucleus.* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  German  naturalist  Forster,  in  1780,  after  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  that  coral  animals  had  the 
power  of  building  up  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  walls  from  great 
depths  in  the  sea,  a  notion  afterwards  adopted  by  Captain  Flinders  and 
others ;  but  it  is  now  very  generally  supposed  that  these  zoophytes  cannot 
live  in  water  of  great  depths,  and  can  only  incrust  the  tops  of  sub- 
marine mountains  with  a  calcareous  covering  a  few  fathoms  thick. 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  Ehrenberg,  who  has  lately  devoted 

*  Ehrenberg,  Nat.  und  Bild.  der  Coralleninsehi,  Ac.,  Berlin,  1834. 
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more  than  a  year  to  the  examination  of  the  corals  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  strata  of  broken  corals  may 
accomukte  to  almost  any  thickness  in  the  coarse  of  ages  in  the  deep  sea 
near  the  base  of  submarine  mountains. 

Composition  of  foral  reeff. — The  calcareous  masses  usually  termed 
coral  reefs  are  by  no  means  exclusively  the  work  of  zoophytes  ;  a  great 
variety  of  shells,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  of 
known  species,  contribute  to  augment  the  mass.  In  the  South  Pacific, 
great  beds  of  oysters,  muscles,  pinnss  marinx^  and  other  shells,  cover  in 
profusion  almost  every  reef ;  and  on  the  beach  of  coral  islands  are  seen 
the  shells  of  echini  and  broken  fragments  of  crustaceous  animals.  Large 
shoals  of  fish  are  also  discernible  through  the  clear  blue  water,  and  their 
teeth  and  hard  palates  are  probably  preserved,  although  a  great  portion  of 
their  soft  cartilaginous  bones  decay. 

Fig.  70. 


Meandrina  labyrinUdca,  Lam. 


Of  the  numerous  species  of  zoophytes  which  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
dution  of  coral  banks,  some  of  the  most  common  belong  to  the  Lamarckian 
genera  Meandrina,  Caryophyllia,  Madrepora,  Porites,  and  Astrea,  but 
especially  the  latter. 

Fig.  71. 


Astrea  dipsacea,  Lam. 


voL.n.-.w 
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Genera  of  ZoophyU$  mast  eamnum  in  coral  rerfs. 
Fig.  72.  Fig.  73. 


Jiadrepora  muricata^  LIq. 


Fig,  n. 


CaryopKyJUa  fustigiaJta^  Lam. 

Fig.  75. 


PorUcs  daj^ariit^  Lam. 


Qadina  kiritlta^  Lam. 


How  converted  into  islandi.^^ln  the  Pacific  the  reefs,  which  just 
raise  ihemselvea  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  ufually  of  a  circular  or  oval 
form,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  oi\en  unfathomable  ocean.  In  the 
centre  of  each,  there  is  usually  a  comparatively  shallow  lagoon,  where 
there  is  still  water,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  kind  of  zoophytes  find  a  tranquil  abode,  while  the  hardier  species 
live  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  islet,  where  a  great  surf  usually  breaks. 
When  the  reef,  says  M.  Chamisso,  a  naturalist  who  accompanied 
Kotzebue,  is  of  such  a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water, 
the  corals  leave  off  building.    A  continuous  mass  of  solid  stone  i«  seen 
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composed  of  the  shells  of  mollasks  and  echini,  with  their  broken-off 
prickles  and  fragments  of  coraU  united  by  calcareous  sand  produced  by 
the  pulverization  of  shells.  Fragments  of  coral  limestone  are  thrown  up 
by  the  waves,  until  the  ridge  becomes  so  high  that  it  is  covered  only 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  high  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
often  penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  so  that  it  splits  in  many 
places.  The  force  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled  to  separate  and  lift 
blocks  of  coral,  frequently  six  feet  long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  reef.  '*  After  this  the  calcareous  sa^d  lies  un- 
disturbed, and  offers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by^the 
waves  a  soil  upon  which  they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its  dazzling 
white  surface.  £ntire  tninks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  riven 
from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place  after 
their  long  wanderings :  with  these  come  some  small  animals,  such  as 
lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.  Even  before  the  trees  form 
a  wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed  land-birds  take  refuge  in  tho 
bushes ;  and,  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  has  been  long  since 
completed,  man  appears,  and  builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil."* 

In  the  above  description  the  solid  stone  is  stated  to  consist  of  shell  and 
coral  united  by  sand ;  but  masses  of  very  compact  limestone  are  also  found 
even  in  the  uppermost  and  newest  parts  of  the  reef,  such  as  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  chemical  precipitation.  It  is  suggested  that  in  these 
instances  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  have  been  derived  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  corals  and  testacea ;  for  when  the  animal  matter  undergoes  putre- 
faction, the  calcareous  residuum  must  be  set  free  under  circumstances 
very  favourable  to  precipitation,  especially  when  there  are  other  calea- 
reous  substances,  such  as  shells  and  corals,  on  which  it  maybe  deposited. 
Thus  organic  bodies  may  be  inclosed  in  a  solid  cement,  and  become  por- 
tions of  rocky  masses.t 

Lieutenant  Nelson  states  that  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the  reefs  assume 
the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  which  they  rest ;  and  among  every 
variety  of  configuration  it  happens  here  and  there  Uiat  zones  of  coral 
inclose  tranquil  basins,  within  which  the  decomposition  of  numerous  zoo- 
phytes produces  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  resembling  chalk.  Some  of 
this  dried  mud,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  is  not 
distinguishable  from  some  of  the  common  soft  chalk  of  England.  In  the 
same  islands,  also,  several  varieties  of  compact  limestone  are  formed. 
Amongst  other  fossil  bodies  inclosed  in  the  coral  sandstones  of  this  group 
are  marine  and  terrestrial  shells,  corals,  the  hard  parts  of  crabs,  and  the 
bones  of  birds.| 

*  Kotzebne'8  Voyages,  1815-18,  vol.  iii.  pp.  331—333. 
t  Stutchbnry,  West  of  £ng.  Jonru.,  No.  1,  p.  50. 
t  Proceedings  of  Qeol.  Soc.,  No.  36,  p.  81. 
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^S'  76.  Extent  and  tkickneis. — The  Pacific  Ocean, 

throughoat  a  space  comprehended  between  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  on  each  aide  of  the 
equator,  is  extremely  productive  of  coral;  as 
also  are  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  Coral 
is  also  abundant  in  the  sea  between  the  coast 
of  Malabar  and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
Flinders  describes  an  unbroken  reef,  850  miles 
in  length,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland ; 
and  between  that  country  and  New  Guinea, 
Captain  P.  King  found  the  coral  formations  to 
extend  throughout  a  distance  of  700  miles,  in- 
terrupted  by  no  intervals  exceeding  thirty  miles 
in  length. 

MMiva  Isles, — The  chain  of  coral  reefs  and 
islets,  called  the  Maldivas  (see.  Fig.  70.),  situa- 
ted in  the  Indian  Qcean,  to  the  south-west  of 
Malabar,  form  a  chain  480  geographical  miles 
in  length,  running  due  north  and  south.  It  is 
composed  throughout  of  a  series  of  circular  as- 
semblage of  islets,  the  larger  groups  being  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  in  their  longest  diameter. 
Capt.  Horsburgh,  whose  chart  of  these  islands 
is  subjoined,  informs  me,  that  outside  of  each 
circle  or  atoll,  as  it  is  termed,  there  are  coral 
reefs  sometimes  extending  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  beyond  which  there  are  no 
soundings  at  immense  depths.  But  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  atoll  there  is  a  lagobn  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  fathoms  deep.  In  the  channels  be- 
tween the  atolls,  no  soundings  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  depth  of  150  fathoms. 

Laccadive  Islands. — ^The  Laccadive  islands 
run  in  the  same  line  with  the  Maldivas,  on  the 
north,  as  do  the  isles  of  the  Chagos  Archipe* 
lago,  on  the  south ;  so  that  these  may  be  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  chain  of  Bubmarine 
mountains,  crested  in  a  similar  manner  by  coral 
limestones.  Possibly  they  may  all  be  the  sum- 
mits of  voloanos ;  for,  if  Java  and  Sumatra  were  submerged,  they  would 
give  rise  to  a  somewhat  similar  shape  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  since  the 
Yolcanos  of  those  islands  observe  A  linear  direction,  and  are  often  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  intervals,  corresponding  to  those  between  the  atolls 
of  the  Maldivas ;  and  as  they  rise  to  various  heights,  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  their  base,  they  might  leave  an  unfathomable  ocean 
in  the  intermediate  spaces. 
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In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  masses  of  coral,  MM.  Qaoj  and 
Oaimard  are  of  opinion,  that  the  species  which  contribute  most  actively 
to  the  formation  of  solid  masses  ^o  not  grow  where  the  water  is  deeper 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet ;  but  other  competent  observers  declare 
that  they  reach  to  the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  even  more.* 

The  branched  madrepores  live  at  the  greatest  depths,  and  may  form 
the  first  foundation  of  a  reef,  and  raise  a  platform  on  which  other  species 
may  build.t 

Fate  of  the  growth  of  cord. — ^The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  coral  is 
by  no  means  great,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives  to  Captain 
Beechey.  In  an  island  west  of  Oarabier*s  group,  our  navigators  observed 
^e  Chama  gigas  (Tridacna,  Lam.),  while  the  animal  was  yet  living,  so 
completely  overgrown  by  coral,  that  a  space  only  of  two  inches  was  left 
for  the  extremity  of  the  shell  to  open  and  shut.}  But  conchologists  sup- 
pose that  the  chama  may  require  thirty  years  or  more  to  attain  its  fiiH 
aize,  so  that  the  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  a  very  slov  rate  of  increase 
in  the  calcareous  reefe. 

At  the  island  called  Taaopoto,  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  anchor  of  a  ship 
wrecked  about  fifty  years  before  was  observed  in  seven  fathom  water  still 
preserving  its  original  form,  but  entirely  encrusted  by  coral.$  An  oyster, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  two  years  old  when  taken,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  enveloped  by  a  dense  coral,  m 
species  of  JSlgarida^  weighing  2  lb.  0  oz.| 

In  Captain  Beechey^s  late  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  no  positive  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  of  any  channel  having  been  filled  up  within  a 
given  period ;  and  it  seems  established,  that  several  reefii  had  remained, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  at  about  the  same  depth  from  the  surface. 

Ehrenberg  also  questions  the  fact  of  channels  and  harbours  having  been 
elosed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  rapid  increase  of  coral  limestone.  He 
supposes  the  notion  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  havens  having 
been  occasionally  filled  up  in  some  places  with  coral  sand,  in  others  with 
large  quantities  of  ballast  of  coral  rock  thrown  down  from  vessels.  The 
same  observer  eaw  single  corals  of  the  genera  Meandrina  and  Favia, 
having  a  globular  form,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  which  must,  he 
sajTSv  be  of  immense  antiquity,  eo  that  Pharaoh,  he  imagines,  may  have 
looked  upon  these  same  individuals  in  the  Red  Sea«T 

They  certainly  prove,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  reef  on  which  they  grow 
has  increased  at  a  very  slow  rate.  After  collecting  more  than  100  spe- 
cies, he  found  none  of  them  covered  with  parasitic  zoophytes,  nor  any 
instance  of  a  living  coral  growing  on  another  living  coral.    To  this  repul- 

*  Statehbmy,  Wett  of  Eng.  Joom.,  No.  1,  p.  47. 

t  Joom.  of  Roy.  Geograph.  Soc.  of  Liondon,  1831,  p.  818. 

X  Beechey*8  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac.,  p.  157. 

\  Statchbuzy,We«tof  £ng.  Joum.,  No.  l,p.49.  ||  R>id.,  p.  51. 

IT  Ehrenberg,  is  before  dted,  p.  41. 
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flive  power  which  they  exert  whilst  living  against  all  others  of  their  own 
olassy  we  owe  the  beautiful  syminetry  of  some  large  Meandrine*  «kd 
other  species  which  adorn  our  museums.  Yet  balani  and  serpulta  caa 
attach  themselves  to  corals,  and  holes  are  excavated  in  them  by  saxict- 
vous  moUusca.*  The  native^  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  point  ont  certain 
corals  now  growing  in  the  sea,  whichi  according  to  tradition,  have  been 
living  in  the  same  spots  for  centuries.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  them 
may  vie  in  age  with  the  most  ancient  trees  of  Europe. 

But  when  we  admit  the  increase  of  coral  limestone  to  be  slow,  we  are 
merely  speaking  with  relation  to  periods  of  human  observation.  It  often 
happens  that  parasitic  testacea  live  and  die  on  the  shells  of  the  larger  slow 
moving  gasteropods  in  the  South  Seas,  and  become  entirely  inclosed  in  an 
incrustation  of  compact  limestone,  while  the  animal,  to  whose  habitation 
they  are  attached,  crawls  about,  and  bears  upon  his  back  these  shells* 
which  may  be  considered  as  already  fossilized.  It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that  the  reefs  increase  as  fast  as  is  compatible  with  the  thriving  state  of 
the  organic  beings  which  chiefly  contribute  to  their  formation :  and  if  the 
rate  of  augmentation  thus  implied  be  called,  in  conformity  to  our  ordinary 
ideas  of  time,  gradual  and  slow,  it  does  not  diminish,  in  the  least  degree^ 
the  geological  importance  of  such  calcareous  masses. 

Suppose  the  onlinary  growth  of  coral  limestone  to  amount  to  six  inches 
in  a  century,  it  will  then  require  8000  years  to  produce  a  reef  fifteen  feet 
thick :  but  have  we  any  ground  for  presuming  that»  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  or  of  ten  times  thirty  centuries,  there  will  be  a  failure  in  the  sap- 
ply  of  lime,  or  that  the  polyps  and  mollusks  will  oease  to  act,  or  that 
the  hour  of  the  dissolution  of  our  planet  will  arrive,  as  the  earlier  geoio* 
gists  were  fain  to  anticipate  ! 

Instead  of  contemplating  the  brief  annals  of  human  events,  let  ns  tarn 
to  some  natural  ehronoroeters ;  to  the  volcanic  isles  of  the  Pacific,  for 
example,  which  shoot  up  some  of  them  10,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  These  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  pro- 
duced by  successive  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  coral  reefs  are  sometlmee 
found  on  the  volcanic  soil,  reaching  for  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore 
into  the  interior.  When  we  consider  the  time  required  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  moantain  masses  of  igneous  matter,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  known  volcanic  agency,  all  idea  of  extenuating  the  comparative  magni- 
tude of  ooral  limestones,  on  the  ground  of  the  slowness  of  the  operations 
of  lithogenous  polyps,  must  instantly  vanish. 

Ibrm  of  coral  islands* — The  information  collected  daring  the  late  expe- 
dition to  the  Pacific,  throws  much  additional  light  on  the  peculiarities  of 
form  and  structure  of  coral  islands.  Of  thirty- two  of  these,  examined  by 
Captain  Beechey,  the  largest  was  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  small- 
est less  than  a  mile.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  all  formed  of  living 
coral,  except  one,  which,  although  of  coral  formation,  was  raised  aboat 

*  Ehrenberg,  at  before  cited,  p.  48. 
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eighty  feet  alcove  the  level  of  the  sea*  and  encompaesed  by  a  reef  of  living 
coral.*  All  were  increasing  their  dimensions  by  tlie  active  operations  of 
the  lithophytes,  which  appeared  to  be  gradually  extending  and  bringing 
the  immersed  parts  of  their  structure  to  the  surface.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
number  had  lagoons  in  their  centres,  which  had  probably  existed  in  the 
others,  until  they  were  filled,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  zoophytic  and 
other  substances. 

In  the  above-mentioned  islands,  the  strips  of  dry  coral  encircling  the 
lagoons,  when  divested  of  loose  sandy  materials  heaped  upon  them,  are 
rarely  elevated  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  external  margin  which  causes  the  sea 
to  break  upon  it,  these  strips  would  be  wholly  inundated.  Those  parts 
of  the  strip  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  are  no  longer  inhabi- 
ted by  the  animals  that  reared  them,  but  have  their  cells  filled  with  a  hard 
calcareous  substance,  and  present  a  brown  rugged  appearance.  The  parts 
which  are  still  immersed,  or  which  are  dry  only  at  low  water,  are  inter- 
sected by  small  channels,  and  are  so  full  of  hollows,  that  the  tide,  as  it 
recedes,  leaves  small  lakes  of  water  upon  them.  The  width  of  the 
plain,  or  strip  of  dead  coral,  in  the  island  which  fell  under  Captain 
Beechey's  observation,  in  no  instance  exceeded  half  a  mile,  from  the 
usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in  general,  was  only 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yards.t  Beyond  these  limits  the  sides  of  the 
island  descend  rapidly,  apparently  by  a  succession  of  inclined  ledges,  each 
terminating  in  a  precipice.  The  depth  of  the  lagoons  is  various ;  in  some, 
entered  by  Captain  Beechey,  it  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathoms. 

Whitsrmday  island. — ^In  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  77.),  one  of  these  cir- 

Fig.  77. 


VUw  qf  Whitsunday  Island  \ 


*  This  islet  is  called  Henderson's,  see  p.  181. 
t  Captain  Beechey,  part  i.  p.  188. 

X  This  plate  and  the  section  which  follows  are  copied,  by  permission  of  Captain 
Beechey,  from  the  illustrations  of  his  valuable  work  before  diuded  to. 
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eulur  islands  is  represented  just  rising  above  the  wavesy  eovered  with  the 
eocoa-nnt  and  odier  trees*  and  inclosing  within  a  lagoon  of  tranqnil  water. 
Sections  of  corai  tsfey.-— The  accompanying  section  will  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  usual  form  of  such  islands.  (Fig.  78.) 

Fig.  78. 


Section  of  a  Coral  Island, 

a  a.  UabiUble  part  of  the  uland,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  coral,  inclosing  the  lagoon. 
h  b.  The  lagoon. 

The  suljoined  cut  (Fig.  79.)  exhibits  a  small  part  of  the  section  of  a 
coral  island  on  a  larger  scale. 

Fig.  79. 

^  ^  ^^^ WIIIWHI^— I,-^ 


Section  of  pari  of  a  Coral  Island. 


ab.  Habitable  part  of  the  island. 

b  6.  Slope  of  the  side  of  the  island,  plonging  at  an  angle  of  fortj-five  to  the  depth  of 

fifteen  hundred  feet. 
ce.  Fart  of  the  lagoon. 
d  d.  Knolls  of  coral  in  the  lagoon,  with  OTerhaaging  masses  of  coral  resembling  the 

capitals  of  columns. 

Origin  of  their  peculiar  configuration. — The  circular  or  oval  forms  of 
the  numerous  coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  lagoons  in  their  centre, 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of 
submarine  Tolcanos,  having  the  rims  and  bottoms  of  their  craters  over- 
grown by  coral.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  conical  form  of 
the  submarine  mountain,  and  the  steep  angle  at  which  it  plunges  on  all 
sides  into  the  surrounding  ocean.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Pacific 
is  a  great  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and  every  island  yet  examined  in  the 
wide  region  termed  Eastern  Oceanica  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or 
coral  limestones. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  although,  within  the  circular  coral  reefs, 
there  is  usually  nothing  discernible  but  a  lagoon,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  coral,  yet  within  some  of  these  basins,  as  in  Gambler's 
group,  rocks  composed  of  porous  lava,  and  other  volcanic  substances, 
rise  up,  resembling  the  two  Kamenis  and  other  eminences  of  igneous 
origin,  which  have  been  thrown  up  within  the  times  of  history,  In  the 
midst  of  the  Gulf  of  Santorin.* 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  volcanic  archipelagos  there  is  generally 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 
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one  large  habitual  vent,  and  many  smaller  volcanos  formed  at  different 
points  and  at  irregular  intervals,  all  of  which  have  usually  a  linear  ar- 
rangement. Now,  in  several  of  the  groups  of  Eastern  Oceanica  there 
appears  to  be  a  similar  disposition ;  the  great  islands,  such  as  Otaheite, 
Owhyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  being  habitual  vents,  and  the 
lines  of  small  circular  coral  isles,  which  are  dependent  on  them,  being 
▼ery  probably  trains  of  minor  volcanos,  which  may  have  been  in  eruption 
singly  and  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  absence  of  circular  groups  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  the  tropi- 
cal  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  where  corals  are  numerous,  has  been  adduced 
as  an  additional  argument,  inasmuch  as  volcanic  vents,  though  existing 
in  those  regions,  are  very  inferior  in  importance  to  those  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.*  We  are  also  informed  by  Ehrenberg,  that  all  the 
banks  of  coral  in  tlie  Red  Sea,  some  of  whi^h  are  square,  but  most  of 
them  riband-like  strips,  have  flat  summits,  and  are  witliout  lagoons ;  a 
fact  which  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  stonemakiog  zoophytes  do  not 
of  themselves  build  circular  islets  with  a  central  cup-shaped  cavity.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  circles  formed  by  some  coral  reefs  or  groups  of 
coral  islets,  varying  as  they  do  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  and  upwards  in 
diameter,  are  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  volcanic 
craters.  In  regard  to  this  objection,  I  may  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in 
a  former  volume  respecting  the  size  of  the  so-called  craters  of  elevation, 
inauy  of  which  are,  probably,  the  ruins  of  truncated  cones.t 

Opemnga  into  the  lagoons, — There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  attend- 
ing the  circular  reefs,  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  viz.,  the  deep  narrow 
passage  which  almost  invariably  leads  from  the  sea  into  the  lagoon,  and 
is  kept  open  by  the  efflux  of  the  sea  at  low  tides.  It  is  sufficient  that  a 
reef  should  rise  a  few  feet  above  low-water  mark  to  cause,  the  waters  to 
collect  in  the  lagoon  at  high  tide,  and,  when  the  sea  falls,  to  rush  out 
violently  at  one  or  more  points  where  the  reef  happens  to  be  lowest  or 
weakest  At  first  there  are  probably  many  openings  ;  but  the  growth  of 
Ihe  coral  tends  to  obstruct  all  those  which  do  not  serve  as  the  principal 
channels  of  discharge  ;  so  that  their  number  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  few, 
and  often  finally  to  one.  This  event  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  witnessed 
ia  our  estuaries,  where  a  body  of  salt  water  accumulated  during  the  flow 
issues  with  great  velocity  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  scours  out  or  keeps 
open  a  deep  passage  through  the  bar,  which  is  almost  always  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 

In  controverting  Von  £uch*s  theory  of ''  elevation  craters,"  I  mentioned, 
that  a  single  deep  gorge  is  described  as  always  connecting  the  central 
cavity  of  such  craters  with  the  sea*    The  origin  of  this  channel  may  be 

*  De  la  Beche,  Ckol.  Man.,  p.  141,  first  ed. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 
Vol.  U.— X 
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sought  in  the  action  of  the  tides,  ivhich  may,  in  many  cases,  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Suppose  a  volcanic  cone,  having  a  deep  cratei', 
to  be  at  first  submarine,  and  to  be  then  gradually  elevated  by  earthquakes 
in  an  ocean  where  tides  prevail,  a  ravine  may  be  cut  like  that  which 
penetrates  into  the  Galdera  of  the  isle  of  Palma.  The  opening  would  at 
first  be  made  on  that  side  where  the  rim  of  the  crater  was  originally 
lowest,  and  it  would  afterwards  be  deepened  as  the  island  rose,  so  as 
always  to  descend  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  tlie  coral  reefs  surrounding  those  volcanic  islands  in  the  PacifiCy 
which  are  large  enough  to  iee^  small  rivers,  there  is  generally  an  opening 
or  channel  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of  fresh  water  enters  the  sea. 
The  depth  of  these  channels  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five  feet ;  and  they 
may  be  attributed,  says  Captain  Beechey,  to  the  aversion  of  the  lithophytea 
to  fresh- water,  and  to  the  probable  absence  of  the  mineral  matter  of  which 
they  construct  their  habitations.* 

Why  the  windward  side  highest, — ^Bnt  (here  is  yet  another  peealiarity 
of  the  low  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  explanation  of  which  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious.  They  follow  one  general  rule  in  having  their  wind- 
ward side  higher  and  more  perfect  than  the  other.  *'  At  Gambler  and 
Matilda  islands  this  inequality  is  very  conspicuous,  the  weather  side  of 
both  being  wooded,  and  of  the  former  inhabited,  while  the  other  sides  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under  water ;  where,  however,  they  may  be 
perceived  to  be  equally  narrow  and  well  defined.  It  is  on  the  leeward 
side  also  that  the  entrances  into  the  lagoons  occur ;  and  although  they 
may  sometimes  be  situated  on  a  side  that  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  as  at  Bow  Island,  yet  there  are  none  to  windward."  These 
observations  of  Captain  Beechey  accord  perfectly  with  those  first  made 
by  Flinders  on  the  Australian  reefs,  and  which  Captain  Horsburgh,  and 
other  hydrographers,  have  made  in  regard  to  the  coral  islands  of  other 
seas.  Thus  the  Chagos  Isles  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  chiefly  of  a  horse- 
shoe form,  the  openings  being  to  the  north-west ;  whereas  the  prevailing 
wind  blows  regularly  from  the  south-east.  From  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance ships  can  enter  and  sail  out  again  with  ease ;  whereas  if  the  narrow 
inlets  were  to  windward,  vessels  which  once  entered  might  not  succeed 
for' months  in  making  their  way  out  again.  The  well-known  security  of 
many  of  these  harbours  depends  entirely  on  this  fortunate  peculiarity  in 
their  structure. 

In  what  manner  is  this  singular  conformation  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
action  of  the  waves  is  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  the  superior  elevation  of 
some  reefs  on  their  windward  sides,  where  sand  and  large  masses  of  coral 
rock  are  thrown  up  by  the  breakers ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  cases  where 
this  cause  alone  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem ;  for  reefs  submerged 
•  at  considerable  depths,  where  the  movements  of  the  sea  cannot  exert  much 

*  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  dw.,  p.  194. 
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power,  have,  nevertheless,  the  same  conformation,  the  leeward  being 
much  lower  than  the  windward  side.* 

I  am  informed  by  Captain  King,  that,  on  examining  the  reefs  called 
Rowley  Shoals,  which  lie  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  where  the 
east  and  west  monsoons  prevail  alternately,  he  found  the  open  side  of 
one  crescent-shaped  reef,  the  Imp^rieuse,  turned  to  the  east,  and  of 
another,  the  Mermaid,  turned  to  the  west ;  while  a  third  oval  reef,  of  the 
same  group,  was  entirely  submerged.  This  want  of  conformity  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  where  the  winds  vary  periodically. 

It  seems  impossible  to  refer  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration 
to  any  original  uniformity  in  the  configuration  of  submarine  volcanos,  on 
the  summits  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  coral  reefs  to  grow  ;  for 
although  it  is  very  common  for  craters  to  be  broken  down  on  one  side  only, 
we  cannot  imagine  any  cause  that  should  breach  them  all  in  tlie  same 
direction.  But  the  difficulty  will,  perhaps,  be  removed,  if  we  call  in 
another  part  of  the  volcanic  agency — subsidence  by  earthquakes.  Sup- 
pose the  windward  barrier  to  have  been  raised  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  waves  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards  above  the  wall  on  the 
leeward  side,  and  then  the  whole  island  to  sink  down  a  few  fathoms,  the 
appearances  described  would  then  be  presented  by  the  submerged  reef. 
A  repetition  of  such  operations,  by  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  same  mass  (an  hypothesis  strictly  conformable  to  analogy),  might 
produce  still  greater  inequality  in  the  two  sides,  especially  as  the  violent 
efflux  of  the  tide  has  probably  a  strong  tendency  to  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  more  ten4er  corals  on  the  leeward  reef;  while  the  action  of 
tlie  breakers  contributes  to  raise  the  windward  barrier. 

In  the  Red  Sea  the  banks  of  coral  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  seen 
when  the  tide  is  out  Neither  in  the  submerged  banks,  nor  in  such  coral 
islets  as  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  is  the  windward  side  higher 
than  the  leeward,  or  that  which  is  towards  the  coast,  and  protected  from 
the  breakers.     The  prevailing  wind  there  is  from  the  north.t 

Stratijkalion  of  coral  formations, — The  calcareous  formations  of  the 
Pacific  are  probably  all  stratified,  although  single  beds  may  sometimes 
attain  a  great  thickness.  The  occasional  drifting  of  sand  from  the  exposed 
parts  of  a  reef  into  the  lagoon  or  the  surrounding  sea,  would  suffice 
to  form  occasional  lines  of  partition,  especially  during  violent'teippests, 
which  occur  annually  among  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  felspathic  lavas  may  supply  the  current  which  washes  and  under- 
mines the  clififs  of  some  islands  with  fine  clay;  and  this  may  be  carried 
to  great  distances  and  deposited  in  distinct  layers  between  calcareous 
B,  or  may  be  mingled  with  them  and  form  argillaoeons  limestones. 

•  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac.,  p.  189. 
t  Ehrenberg,  as  before  cited,  p.  29. 
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Other  divisions  will  arise  from  the  arrangement  of  different  apeelM  of 
testacea  and  zoophytes,  which  inhabit  water  of  various  depths,  and  which 
succeed  each  other  as  the  sea  is  deepened  by  the  fall  of  its  bed  during 
earthquakes,  or  in  proportion  as  it  grows  shallower  by  elevation  due  to 
the  same  cause,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  organic  substances  raising  the 
bottom. 

To  these  causes  of  minor  subdivision  must  be  added  another  of  great 
importance — the  ejection  of  volcanic  ashes  and  sand,  oflen  carried  by  the 
wind  over  wide  areas,  and  the  flowing  of  horizontal  sheets  of  lava,  which 
may  internipt  suddenly  the  growth  of  one  coral  reef,  and  afterwards  seive 
as  a  foundation  for  another.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  a  bed  of  coral,  ten  feet  thick,  intervenes  between  two 
currents  of  lava  ;*  and  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  island  of  Dominica, 
Maclure  observes,  that  **  a  bed  of  coral  and  madrepore  limestone,  with 
shells,  lies  horizontally  on  a  bed  of  cinders,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Rousseau,  and  is  covered  with  cinders 
to  a  considerable  height. "t 

Reefs  in  the  Pacific. — The  sunken  reefs  in  the  Pacific  are  sometimes 
of  such  extent  that  a  series  of  ordinary  earthquakes  might,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  convert  large  tracts  of  them  into  dry  land.  It  is  there- 
fore a  remarkable  circumstance  that  there  should  be  so  vast  an  area  in 
Eastern  Oceanica,  studded  with  minute  islands,  without  one  single  spot 
where  there  is  a  wider  extent  of  land  that  belongs  to  such  islands  as 
Otaheite,  Owhyhee,  and  a  few  others,  which  either  have  been  or  are  still 
the  seats  of  active  volcanos.  If  an  equilibrium  only  were  maintained 
between  the  upheaving  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes,  large  islands 
would  very  soon  be  foi*med  in  the  Pacific ;  for,  in  thaft  case,  the  growth 
of  limestone,  the  flowing  of  lava,  and  the  ejection  of  volcanic  ashes* 
would  combine  with  the  upheaving  force  to  form  new  land. 

Suppose  the  shoal,  above  described  as  600  miles  in  length,  to  sink 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  to  remain  unmoved  for  a  thousand  years ;  during 
that  interval  the  growing  coral  may  again  approach  the  surface.  Then 
let  the  mass  be  re-elevated  fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  Original  reef  is  restored 
to  its  former  position  :  in  this  case,  the  new  coral  formed  since  the  fiist 
subsidence  will  constitute  an  island  600  miles  long.  An  analogous  result 
would  have  occurred  if  a  lava-current  fifteen  feet  thick  had  overflowed  the 
submerged  reef.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  more  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Pacific  seems  to  show  that  the  amount  of  subsidence  by  earth- 
quakes exceeds,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  present  the  elevation  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

*  De  la  Beche,  G«ol.  Man.,  p.  143.  Qaoy  and  Gaimard,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat, 
tome  vL 

t  Obeerv.  on  Geology  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Joom.  of  8ci.,  &c.,  No.  x., 
p.  318. 
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EKzabeihf  or  Henderson's  Island,-^!  mentioned  that  one  of  the  thirty- 
two  islands,  examined  by  our  navigators  in  the  late  expedition*  ^as 
raised  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  is  called  Elizabeth 
or  Henderson's  Island,  and  is  five  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.    It 

Fig.  80. 


Elizabeth,  or  Henderson's  Island. 

has  a  flat  surface,  and,  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  is  bounded  by 
perpendicular  cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coralt 
moire  or  less  porous,  honey-combed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
compact  calcareous  mass,  which  possesses  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  has  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  These 
diffs  are  considerably  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  some 
of  them  appear  on  the  eve  of  precipitating  their  superincumbent  weight 
into  the  sea.  Those  which  are  less  injured  in  this  way  present  no  alter- 
nate ridges  or  indication  of  the  different  levels  which  the  sea  might  hare 
occupied  at  different  periods  ;  but  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  the  island,  which 
has  probably  been  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  had  been  forced  up  by  one 
great  subterraneous  convulsion.! 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  this  island,  no  bottom  could 
be  gained  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  annexed 
sketch,  communicated  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  Blossom,  that 
the  trees  come  down  to  the  beach  towards  the  centre  of  the  island ;  a 
break  which  at  first  sight  resembles  the  openings  which  usually  lead  into 
lagoons :  but  the  trees  stand  on  a  steep  slope,  and  no  hollow  of  an  ancient 
lagoon  was  perceived.  The  reader  will  remark,  that  such  a  mass  of 
limestone  represents  exactly  those  horizontal  cappings  of  calcareous  strals 
which  we  sometimes  find  on  hills  which  have  tabular  summits. 

As  earthquakes  are  now  felt  from  time  to  time  in  this  part  of  the  PacifiCt 
and  as  indications  of  very,  recent  changes  of  level  are  not  wanting,^  the 
era  of  the  elevation  of  Henderson's  Island  may  not  be  very  remote. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  that  upon  the  summit  of  nearly 
tiie  highest  mountain  in  Tahiti  (or  Otaheite),  an  island  composed  almost 
entirely  of  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  a  distinct  stratum  of  fossil  coral,  show- 
ing that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  island  has  been  raised  from  the 
sea,  and  does  not  consist  merely  of  lava  and  scorite,  thrown  out  by  supra- 
marine  eruptions.  Whether  the  species  of  coral  were  identical  with 
ihoee  now  living,  or  what  was  the  exact  height  of  the  coral»  was  unfortu- 

*  According  to  some  acoonnts,  between  uzty  and  seventy  fsei. 
t  fieechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  &c.,  p.  46. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  169  and  19^. 
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nately  not  ascertained  ;  for  Mr.  Stutchbury  did  not  visit  the  spot,  though, 
he  saw  some  masses  of  the  limestone  which  had  fallen  from  the  high 
mountain,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  the  coral  of  modern 
reefs.  He  supposed  that  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  in  Otaheite  was 
12,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  coral  not  greatly  inferior ;  but  Captain  Beechey 
informs  me  that  the  peak  is  not  quite  7000  feet  high,  as  he  found,  by  the 
mean  of  three  observations,  carefully  taken  with  the  sextant.  Mr.  Stutch- 
bury suggests  that  **  as  a  great  reef,  or  platform  of  coral,  surrounds  the 
actual  shores  of  Otaheite,  the  island,  had  it  been  raised  out  of  the  sea 
gradually,  or  by  a  succession  of  movements,  must  have  been  everywhere 
coated  over  with  a  covering  of  coral ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  case,  no  coral 
having  yet  been  seen  in  the  interior,  except  on  the  mountain  above  men- 
tioned, Otaheite  must  have  been  projected  suddenly  to  its  present  height 
by  a  single  upthrow."* 

Before  we  adopt  so  important  a  conclusion  we  must,  in  tlie  first  place, 
retnember  that  the  surface  of  a  small  part  only  of  the  island  has  been  care- 
fully explored  by  naturalists,  and,  what  is  far  more  to  the  point,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  whether  some  craters  in  Otaheite  may  not  have  been  in  erup- 
tion subsequently  to  the  emergence  of  the  island.  At  a  much  lower  ele- 
vation than  the  coral,  Mr.  Stutchbury  states  that  there  is  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  having  at  its  bottom  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  diameter ;  a  fact  also 
mentioned  by  Captain  Beechey  and  others.  Now  in  the  volcanic  island 
of  Ischia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  some  of  the  tuffs  near  the 
highest  peak  contain  marine  shells,  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the 
Mediterranean;  so  that  these  tuffs  were  evidently  submarine  deposits. 
Consequently  Ischia  has,  like  Otaheite,  been  raised  to  its  present  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  a  movement  from  below.  But  we  know, 
pardy  by  historical  and  pardy  by  geological  evidence,  that  many  of  the 
Ischian  cones  and  craters  have  been  in  eruption  since  it  emerged ;  and 
during  these  eruptions  its  surface  has  been  overspread  with  so  dense  a 
coating  of  lava  and  scoriae,  that  it  has  now  become  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  land  rose  suddenly  or  slowly,  or  what  was  the  state  of  its 
surface  when  it  first  emerged.   The  same  observations  apply  to  Otaheite. 

Vaat  area  of  coral  formations, -^The  calcareous  masses  above  consid- 
ered constitute,  together  i^ith  the  associated  volcanic  formations,  the 
most  extensive  of  the  groups  of  rocks  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
now  in  progress.  The  space  in  the  sea  which  they  occupy  is  so  vast, 
that  we  may  safely  infer  that  they  exceed  in  area  any  group  of  ancient 
rocks  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  It 
is  tme  that  each  of  the  great  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  are  separated  by 
unfathomable  abysses,  where  no  zoophytes  may  live,  and  no  lavas  flow ; 
where  not  even  a  particle  of  coral  sand  or  volcanic  scoris  may  be  drifted : 

*  Statchbuiy,  West  of  £ng.  Jonra.,  No.  1,  p.  66. 
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but  sdll,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  the  extent  of  reef  ascertained  to  exist, 
and  assume  that  a  certain  space  around  each  volcanic  or  coral  isle  haa 
been  covered  with  ejections,  or  matter  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  it  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  space  occupied  by  these  formations  may  equal,  and  per- 
haps exceed  in  area,  that  part  of  our  continents  whi(Sh  has  been  accurately 
explored  by  geologists. 

That  the  increase  of  these  calcareous  masses  should  be  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  confined  to  the  shallower  parts  of  the  ocean,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  summits  of  submarine  ranges  oT  mountains  and  elevated 
platforms,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  geologist;  for  if 
parts  of  the  bed  of  such  an  ocean  should  be  upraised,  so  as  to  form  large 
continents,  mountain-chains  might  appear,  capped  and  flanked  by  calcaF 
reous  strata  of  great  thickness,  and  replete  with  organic  remains ;  while 
in  the  intervening  lower  regions  no  rocks  of  contemporary  origin  would 
ever  have  existed. 

Ztme,  whence  derived, — A  modern  writer  hast  attempted  to  revive  the 
theory  of  some  of  the  earlier  geologists,  that  all  limestones  have  origi- 
nated in  organized  substances.  If  we  examine,  he  says,  the  quantity  of 
limestone  in  the  primary  strata,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  rocks  than  in  the  secondary ; 
and  this  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  rarity  of  the  testaceous  ani- 
mals in  the  ancient  ocean.  He  further  infers,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
operations  of  animals,  **  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  deposited  in  the 
form  of  mud  or  stone  is  always  increasing ;  and  that,  as  the  secondary 
series  far  exceeds  the  primary  in«this  respect,  so  a  third  series  may  here- 
after arise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  may  exceed  the  last  in  the 
proportion  of  its  calcareous  strata."* 

If  these  propositions  went  no  farther  than  to  suggest  that  every  particle 
of  lime  that  now  enters  into,  the  crust  of  the  globe  may  possibly  in  its 
turn  have  been  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life,  by  entering  into  the 
composition  of  organized  bodies,  I  should  not  deem  the  speculation  impro- 
bable ;  but,  when  it  is  hinted  that  lime  may  be  an  animal  product  com- 
bined by  the  powers  of  vitality  from  some  simple  elements,  I  can  discover 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  such  an  hypothesis,  and  many  facts  which  mili- 
tate against  it. 

If  a  large  pond  be  made,  in  almost  any  soil,  and  filled  with  rain  water, 
it  may  usually  become  tenanted  by  testacea ;  for  carbonate  of  lime  is  almost 
universally  difiused  in  small  quantities.  But  if  no  calcareous  matter  be 
supplied  by  waters  flowing  from  the  surrounding  high  grounds,  or  by 
springs,  no  tufa  or  shell-marl  are  formed.  The  thin  shells  of  one  gene- 
ration of  moUusks  decompose,  so  thsMt  their  elements  afibrd  nutriment  to 
the  succeeding  races ;  and  it  is  only  where  a  stream  enters  a  lake,  which 

*  MacCoUoch's  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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may  introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  calcareous  matter,  or  where  the  lake  is 
fed  by  springs,  that  shells  accumulate  and  form  marl. 

All  the  lakes  in  Forfarshire  which  have  produced  deposits  of  shell-marl 
have  been  the  sites  of  springs,  which  still  evolve  much  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But  there  is  no  marl  in  Loch 
Fithie,  near  Forfar, 'where  there  are  no  springs,  although  that  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  these  calcareous  deposits,  and  although,  in  every  other  res- 
pect, the  site  is  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  aquatic  testacea. 

We  find  those  chars  which  secrete  the  largest  quantity  of  calcareoiM 
matter  in  their  stems  tp  abound  near  springs  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  We  know  that,  if  the  common  hen  be  deprived  altogether  of 
calcareous  nutriment,  the  shells  of  her  eggn  will  become  of  too  slight  a 
consistency  to  protect  the  contents ;  and  some  birds  eat  chalk  greedily 
during  the  breeding  season. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature*  ^ 
we  observe  that,  in  volcanic  countries,  there  is  an  enormous  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  either  free,  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  mixed  with  water ;  and 
the  springs  of  such  districts  are  usually  in^pregnated  with  carbonate  of 
Hme  in  great  abundance.  No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Tuscany,  through 
the  region  of  extinct  ^olcanos  and  its  confines,  or  who  has  seen  the  map 
recently  constructed  by  Targioni,  to  show  the  principal  sites  of  mineral 
springs,  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  tliat  if  this  territory  was  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  it  might  supply  materials  for  the  most  extensive  coral 
reefs.  The  importance  of  these  springs  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  rocks  which  they  have  thrown  down  on  the  slanting 
sides  of  hills,  although  of  these  alone  large  cities  might  be  built,  nor  by  a 
coating  of  travertin  that  covers  the  soil  in  some  districts  for  miles  in  length. 
The  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  passes  down  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion to  the  sea ;  and  a  geologist  might  as  well  assume  the  mass  of  alluvium 
formed  iti  a  few  years  in  the  bed  of  the  Po,  or  the  Ganges,  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  deposited  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  the  deltas 
of  those  rivers,  as  conceive  that  the  influence  of  the  carbonated  springs 
in  Italy  can  be  estimated  by  the  mass  of  tufa  precipitated  by  them  near 
their  sources. 

It  is  generally  ajlmitted  that  the  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  given 
out  by  springs,  in  regions  where  volcanic  eruptions  or  earthquakes  pre- 
vail, is  referable  to  the  solvent  power  of  carbonic  acid.  For,  as  the  acidu- 
lous waters  percolate  calcareous  strata,  they  take  up  a  certain  portion  of 
lime  and  carry  it  up  to  the  surface,  where,  under  diminished  pressure  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  deposited,  or,  being  absorbed  by  animals  and 
vegetables,  may  be  secreted  by  them.  In  Auvergne,  springs  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  rise  through  granite,  in  which  case  we  must  suppose 
the  calcareous  matter  to  be  derived  from  some  primary  rock,  unless  we 
imagine  it  to  rise  up  from  the  volcanic  foci  themselves. 
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We  see  no^feason  for  Bapposing  that  the  lime  now  on  the  snrfacey  or 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may  not,  aa  well  aa  the  silex,  alumine,  or  any 
other  mineral  aubatance,  have  existed  before  the  first  organic  beings  were 
created,  if  it  be  aasumed  that  tlie  arrangement  of  the  inorganic  materials 
of  our  planet  preceded  in  the  order  of  time  the  introduction  of  the  first 
organic  inhabitants.  '    . 

But  if  the  carbonate  of  lime,  secreted  by  the  testacea  and  corals  of  the 
Pacific,  be  chiefiy  derived /rom  hdou)^  and  if  it  be  a  very  general  efiect 
of  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  to  subtract  calcareous  matter  from  the 
inferior  rocks,  and  p  cause  it  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  no  argument  can 
be  derived  in  favour  of  the  progressive  decrease  of  limestone  from  the 
magnitude  of  coral  reefs,  or  the  greater  proportion  f)f  calcareous  strata,  in 
the  more  modem  formatienss  We  know  of  no  recent  argillaceous  depos- 
its derived  front  springs,  and  the  siliceous  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion bears  an  extremely  small  proportion  to  the  calcareous.  The  constant 
transfer^  therefore,  of  ceirbonate  of  lime  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's 
6hist  to  iili  surfAce}^  must  cause  at  all  periods  and  throughout  an  indefinite 
sud^^sion  df  geolo^ied  epochs,  a  pre|iond6fanc6  of  ealMreons  m&tter  in 
the  newer,  as  contrasted  with  the  older  formations. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATlONd. 

Bystem  of  inqairy  into  the  causes  of  geological  phenomena  as  adopted  in  this  work| 
how  diflforing  from  that  of  many  pieceding  writera^IUostrationsfrom  the  history 
of  Geology  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems — ^Reasons  for  prefixing  to 
a  work  on  Geology  treatises  respecting  the  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world. 

Having  considered,  in  the  preceding  books,  the  actual  operation  of  the 
causes  of  change  which  affect  the  earth's  syrface  and  its  inhabitants,  we 
are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  division  of  our  inquiry ;  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  observations,  to  establish  the  con- 
nexion between  two  distinct  parts  of  this  work,  and  to  explain  in  what 
manner  its  plan  differs  from  fhat  usually  followed  by  preceding  writers  on 
Geology. 

All  naturalists  who  have  carefully  examined  the  arrangement  of  the 
mineral  masses  composing  the  earth's  crust,  and  who  have  studied  their 
internal  structure. and  fossil  contents,  have  recognised  therein  the  signs 
of  a  great  succession  of  former  changes  ;  and  the  causes  of  these  changes 
have  been  the  object  of  anxious  inquiry.  As  the  first  theorists  possessed 
but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  present  economy  of  the  animate  anjl 
inanimate  world,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  these  are  subject,  we  find 
them  in  tHe  situation  of  novices,  who  attempt  to  read  a  history  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  doubting  about  the  meaning  of  the  roost  ordinary 
terms  {  disputing,  for  example,  whether  a  shell  was  really  a  shell,— 
whether  sand  and  pebbles  were  the  result  of  aqueous  trituration, — whether 
stratification  was  the  effect  of  successive  deposition  from  water ;  and  a 
thousand  other  elementary  questions,  which  now  appear  to  us  so  easy 
and  simple,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have  once  afforded  matter 
for  warm  and  tedious  controversy. 

In  the  first  book  were  enumerated  many  of  the  prepossessions  which 
may  have  biassed  the  minds  of  the  earlier  inquirers,  and  checked  an  im- 
partial desire  of  arriving  at  truth.  But  of  all  the  causes  alluded  to,  no 
one  contributed  so  powerfully  to  give  rise  to  a  false  method  of  philoso- 
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phizing,  as  the  entire  nnoonsciooroess  of  the  first  geologists  of  the  extent 
of  their  own  ignorance  respecting  the  operations  of  the  existing  agents  of 
change. 

They  imagined  themseWes  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mutations 
now  in  progress  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  entitle  them  at 
once  to  determine  whether  the  solution  of  certain  problems  in  geology 
eould  ever  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  actnal  economy  of 
nature ;  and,  having  decided  that  they  could  not,  they  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  indulge  their  imaginations  in  guessing  at  what  might  6e,  rather 
than  in  inquiring  what  is  ;  in  other  words,  they  employed  themselves  in 
conjecturing  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  nature  at  a  remote  periody 
rather  than  in  the  investigation  of  what  was  the  course  of  nature  in  their 
own  times. 

It  appeared  to  them  more  philosophical  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  past,  than  patiently  to  explore  the  realities  of  the  present ;  and 
having  invented  theories  under  the  influence  of  such  maxims,  they  were 
consistently  unwilling  to  test  their  validity  by  the  criterion  of  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the 
daims  of  each  new  hypothesis  to  credibility  appeared  enhanced  by  the 
great  contrast  of  the  causes  or  forces  introduced  to  those  now  developed 
in  our  terrestrial  system  during  a  period,  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  repose. 

Never  was  there  a  dogma  more  calculated  to  foster  indolence,  and  to 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  than  this  assumption  of  the  discordance 
between  the  former  and  the  existing  causes  of  change.  It  produced  a 
state  of  mind  unfavourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  candid  reception 
of  the  evidence  of  those  minute  but  incessant  alterations  which  every 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  undergoing,  and  by  which  the  condition  of 
its  living  inhabitants  is  continually  made  to  vary.  The  student,  instead 
of  being  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  interpreting  the  enigmas  presented 
to  him  in  the  earth'^  structure,— instead  of  being  prompted  to  Undertake 
laborious  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  the  organic  world,  and  the 
complicated  effects  of  the  igneaus  and  aqueous  causes  now  in  operation, 
was  taught  to  despond  from  tlie  first.  Geology,  it  was  affirmed,  could 
never  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science,— *the  greater  number  of 
phenomena  must  for  ever  remain  inexplicable,  or  only  be  partially  eluci- 
dated  by  ingenious  conjectures.  Even  the  mystery,  which  invested  the 
subject  was  said  to  constitute  one  of  its  principal  charms,  affording,  as 
it  did,  full  scope  to  the  fancy  to  indhlge  in  a  boundless  field  of  speculation. 

The  course  directly  opposed  to  these  theoretical  views  consists  in  an 
earnest  and  patient  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  former  indications  of  change 
with  the  evidence  of  gradual  mutations  now  in  progress ;  restricting  us^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  known  causes,  and  then  speculating  on  those 
which  may  be  in  activity  in  regions  inaccessible  to  us.  It  seeks  an 
interpretation  of  geological  monuments,  by  comparing  the  changes  of 
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vUeb  they  gkire  eviileiic«  wi4  tfie  vieimUi4iS(i  a^w  i^  FP^^i  Q'  it^iMA 
may  be  in  progress. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  the  practical  results  |i}fi^y 
4eriired  f^m  U)^  two  dUUfftf^  Jn«fho4s  of  ikeorkt'mg ;  for  wa  j^ve  now 
Uie  «dFanl9ge  of  beix^g  ^db\^4  to  judga  of  tl^ir  reppe«tiva  Rieci^,  by  Ilia 
relatiir^  vfdue  pf  tba  fri^ts  which  |bay  tova  praduced* 

From  the  hjajUHTical  akaicb  befose  giyea  of  4ba  progress  of  <geplagy«  Iha 
raadar  bm  seen  ihsx  »  oontnavaray  waa  m^uiiitaia^  for  niare  Aaa  .a  Qdntojr 
raapactiog  the  ^origin  of  fo^ail  .shells  .fkod  bonaa— rware  4bey  organic  or 
inorganic  aabstaaees  t  That  the  latter  opinion  should  tsr  a  long  time 
\wve  pre?ai]ad,  and  thai  tlieaa  bodies  ahoiild  ba«ra  baan  anppaaad  to  ba 
fashioned  iadp  $heir  present  ibriQ  by  a  plaaiia  viriaa«  or  afm^  ailhar 
mysterious  agency,  may  appear  absurd  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  aa  seasfOA- 
aUe  a  conjec^nre  as  aoM)d  ba  ozpe^^d  from  ithaae  wbo  did  ttoi  appy»al,  in 
the  first  ioalance,  %o  Urn  analogy  of  iba  living  ^laeatian,  aaaQonHMog  the 
•aly  sewrce  of  auljbanta^  infoim^Aion.  li  yf<m  mdy  by  an  imm^tfi  ajiaaijr 
nsdian  or  living  ^aaUteaa*  a«d  by  a  xsanfarpaap  of  (fea  oaAiology  .«f  M»i 
existing  yactehrated  wiinial^  with  the  aaasaifis  famd  anlombed  in  anoiaoft 
alrata*  that  ibis  fawufi^  dagiaatwaa  eici^Aded,  and  dll  vpn,  at  langtb* 
paranadad  that  thaaa  ^Bubatanisas  iwara  axolusivaly  4itf  oi^nic  .ajagwi. 

In  lika  OBMinar,  'Wben  ^a  .discmaaion  bad  arisan  aa  to  Uie  natafe.  of  basalt 
aad  otbar  mineral  .nasaas,  «yidentiy  <aonstitiiti^  a  particidar  «lass  of 
aacbs.  tba  pc^ulsvr  opinion  liaaliaad  to  a  baliaftbat  tbe^  ffrera  of  a^neonit 
BOt«f  ignaoaa  orifiau  Theaajaek^^atflrasaBid,  migbit  haw  been  fuse- 
a^fttlfAad  from.aa  aquaonaiaolutioByfrom  axshaoticOnidyXir  an^^KeeanAvhiafa 
atwe  over  the  ooniinonts,  ohai^ged  wi\h  iba  orequiaita  minesal  ingcectianta* 
Few  wAl  now  dispnie  th^t  it  woinlUl  liaire  been  dificnk  to  invent  .a  thfuny 
nKwa  distant  fraai  the  truth;  yjetwe  mnaticaase  io  wonder  that  it  gained 
so  aaany  psosaly tes,  wiiea  ma  dremanibar  Abnt  its  ^laima  to  probabflity 
uose  partly  firom  ^tbe  v^ry  xhroanistance  of  its  «onfirmuig  the  .asanaed 
want  of  analogy  between  .geological  oanaes  and  ithoaa  now  in  action. 

By  y^ini  train  of  lavastigation^waDa  all  tifaooriats  braagbtround^atlength, 
to  an  opposite  opinion,  (and  induced  to  assent  to  4he  igneous  .origin  jo£ 
these  foimationa  ?  By  an  examination  of  <die  atructttze  of  active  .volcanoa, 
the  tfninaial  compoaitioa  of  ilheir  lavas  and  .e^eofcions,  and  by.compating 
the  ando«bted  produots  of /fire  .with  ithe  aiieisnt  jrooks  in  .que«E(ion. 

laball  adduae.one  .mare  enample.  When  itbe  organic  origin  of  fqaaii 
shells  had  been  ooneeded,.'their.ooeiin6nce  in  strata  jfiDsming  aome  of  ibe 
lnAiast>monntains  in  the  iworld  was  admitted  4S  a  p^of  of  aigoeat  ahara- 
lion«of  (beaalative  level  .of  saa  and  land ;  and  the  question  then  aroaa, 
Wibelhar  tthia  .change  jvas  to  be^connted  :for:by  the  pevtial  drying  up<of 
tba /ocean,  or  :by  Ahe^elevation^of  the  aolid  land;  Tha/ocmer  hypothasiat 
although  tfterwarda  abawkondby  genand  consent,  was  at ^rat,amba«ed 
by  n  tast  majority.    4i<Hiiiltitiideof  in^nioasapaculations  Wareiiazaidedp 
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\o  ffboy  hoF  ibo  le^/^f  the  p^ai^  might  bfkyo  k^m  dppr^s^pd ;  and  w^pu 
these  theories  had  all  ^uUd*  the  inquirx,  aa  to  whai  vi/ciaaitudea  f^f  thii 
nature  might  now  be  taking  place,  waSt  es  naaal,  reaprted  to  in  the  la^t 
inatanoi.  On  inquiring,  whether  any  cbangea  in  the  level  of  aea  antji 
land  had  QCCoEred  during  the  hiatoctcal  period,  ii  w^  soon  disCovjejred, 
by  patient  xeaearoh,  that  conaiderable  traicta  of  land  had  been  permanently^ 
alBtrated  and  depceaaod,  while  the  level  of  the  oceaji  remaiojed  unaltered. 
It  wai  therefore  neQeaaa^  to  rev^me  the  doctrine  which  hi^  acquired  ao 
nueh  popularity ;  andthe  unexpected  solution. of  a  problem  at  fint  regarde4 
aa  60  enigmatical  gave,  perhaps,  the  atroqgest  atimulns  ever  yet  afforded 
to  investigate  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  r 

Of  late  years,  the  points  of  diacussion  in  gedogy  have  been  tranafe^rred 
to  new  questions,  and  those,  fpr  the  most  part,  of  a  higher  and  more 
general  natnce.  We  are  na^  O/early  ag^ee^d  as  to  what  rocks  fure  of 
igneona,  and  wjbat  of  aqueous  origin,— •in  what  vianner  fossil  shells, 
whether  of  the  aea  or  of  lak^i  hav/s  been  imbedded  in  strata,. — how  aan^ 
aaay  have  been  converted  inU>.aandatone,-r-and  are  unanimous  aa  to  many 
other  propof itions  which  are  not  of  a  complicaAed  nature ;  but  whe/i  we 
ascend  to  those  of  a  higher  order,  we  are  atijl  too  often  ^Inc.tant  to  make 
a  attjennous  efibrt,  in  Ifae  6M .  instance,  to  ^arch  out  an  explanation  in 
the  ordinary  economy  of  Natu^.  Jf,  ii?^ ^example,  .we  fM^  for  the  cauAefi 
why  mineral  masses  are  associated  together  in  certain  groups  ;  why  they 
are  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  which  is  never  inverted  ;  why  there  are 
many  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  series  ;  why  different  organic  remains 
are  found  in  distinct  sets  of  strata  ;  why  there  is  often  an  abrupt  passage 
from,  an  assemblage  of  species  contained  in  one  formation  to  that  in 
another  immediately  superimposed, — when  these,  and  other  topics  of  an 
equally  extensive  kind  are  discussed,  we  often  find  the  habit  of  indulging 
conjectures,  respecting  irregular  and  extraordinary  causes,  to  be  still  in 
force. 

We  hear  of  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  the  globe— of  the  inatan- 
taneous  elevation  of  mountain  chains— of  paroxysms  of  volcanic  energy, 
declining,  according  to  some,  and,  according  to  otliers,  increasing  in.vio* 
lenee,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages.  We  are  also  told  of  general 
catastrophes,  and  ^  succession  of  deluges— Tef  the  alternation  of  periods 
of  Impose  knd.AwKN^BrTrTTQf  :the  .j^frigeration  of  the  pr^mitiv^  heated  nu- 
olens  of  the  glob»^of  the  sudden  annihilation  of  whole  races  of  animals 
and  plants — and  other  hypotheses,  in  which  we  see  the  ancient  spirit  of 
sj^culation  revi^yed,  and  a  desire  manifesdy  shown  to  cut,  rathier  than 
pi^Uently  to  i^ntie,  t^e  Gordi^  knot. 

In  the  following  attempt  to  unravel  these  difficult  questiqni|,  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  known  or  possible 
operations  of  existing  cauaes ;  feeling  assured  that  we  have  not  ynt  ex- 
hausted the  resources  which  Uie  study  of  the  present  course  of  nature 
may  provide,  and  tberefote  that  we  are  not  anthorized,  in  the  infancy  of 
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onr  science,  to  recur  to  extraordinary  agents^  I  shall  adhere  to  this  plan, 
not  only  on  the  grounds  explained  in  the  First  Book,  but  because,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  the  history  of  the  science  informs  us  that  this  method  has 
always  put  geologists  on  the  road  that  leads  to  truth-Hsuggesting  views 
which,  although  imperfect  at  first,  have  been  found  capable  of  improve- 
ment, until  at  last  adopted  by  universal  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  method,  that  of  speculating  on  a  former  distinct  state  of  things 
and  causes,  has  led  invariably  to  a  multitude  of  contradictory  systems, 
which  have  been  overthrown  one  after  the  other, — which  have  been  found 
quite  incapable  of  modification, — and  which  are  ofien  required  to  be  pre- 
cisely reversed. 

In  regard  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  last  two  books, — -the*  recent 
changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world, — they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  geology.  If  I  had  found  systemaiic 
treatises  previously  written  on  these  topics,  I  should  willingly  have  entered 
at  once  upon  the  description  of  geological  monuments  properly  so  called: 
in  which  case  I  should  have  referred  to  other  authors  for  the  elucidation 
of  elementary  and  collateral  questions,  just  as  I  shall  now  appeal  to  the 
best  authorities  in  conchology  and  comparative  anatomy  for  the  proof  of 
positions  which,  but  for  the  labours  of  naturalists  devoted  to  those  depart- 
ments, would  have  demanded  long  digressions. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GXNERAL  ARRANOBMXNT  OF  TUB  MATERIALS  OOMPOSINO  THE  BARTB's 

CBUST. 

The  existing  continents  chiefly  composed  of  sabaqneous  deposits— -Distinction  be- 
tween sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks — Between  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
— Origin  of  the  rocks  nsually  termed  primary— Transition  formations  (p.  194.) — 
Secondary  and  tertiary  strata — Chronological  relations  of  mineral  masses^Laws 
of  superposition— Relative  age  proved  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks- 
Proofs  of  contemporaneous  origin  derived  from  mineral  characters — froni  organic 
remains  (p.  198.) — Zoological  provinces  of  limited  extent — Modes  whereby  dis- 
similar mineral  masses  and  distinct  groups  of  species*  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
contemporaneous. 

Whbk  we  examine  into  the  structore  of  the  earth's  .crust,  or  that  small 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  our  planet  accessible  to  human  observation, 
whether  we  pursue  our  inquiries  by  aid  of  mining  operations,  or  by 
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observing  the  eectione  laid  open  in  the  eea  cliffs,  or  in  the  deep  ravines  of 
mountainous  countries,  we  discover  everywhere  a  series  of  mineral  masses, 
which  are  not  thrown  together  in  a  confused  heap,  but  arranged  with  con* 
siderable  order ;  and  even  where  their  original  position  has  undergone 
great  subsequent  disturbance,  there  still  remain  proofs  of  the  order  that 
once  reigned. 

If  we  drain  a  lake,  we  frequently  find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  re^nt 
deposits  disposed  with  great  regularity  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppers 
qiost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  compact 
variety  of  the  «ame  material,  still  lower  a  bed  of  laminated  shell  marl 
alternating  with  peat,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl  divided  by  layers  ot 
clay.  Now  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustnne 
deposit,  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  we  commonly  meet  with  nearly 
the  same  series  of  beds,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  example, 
of  tjbe  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them 
having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the 
masses,  first  examined,  is  observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  beds.  At  length  we  reach  a  point  where  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  lacustrine  strata  terminate,  as,  for  example,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
borders  of  the  original  lake-basin.  Here  the  beds  come  in  contact  with 
the  rocks  which  form  the  boundary  of,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  under, 
all  the  recent  accumulations. 

In  almost  every  estuary,  we  may  observe  at  low  water  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  pf  lakes,  where  the  current  has  cut  away  part  of  some 
newly  formed  bank,  consisting  of  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  of  peat,  sand, 
clay,  and  sometimes  interposed  beds  of  shells.  Each  of  these  may  often 
be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  some  extending  farther  than  others, 
but  all  of  necessity  confined  within  the  basin  of  the  estuary.  Similar 
remarks  are  applicable,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  to  the  recent 
deltas  of  great  rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  Mr  here,  after  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions have  subsided,  sections  are  exposed  in  the  river-banks  and  cliffs  of 
numerous  islands,  in  which  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand  may  be 
traced  over  areas  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
in  breadth. 

Subaqueous  deposits. — The  greater  parts  of  our  continents  are  evidently 
eomposed  of  subaqueous  deposits ;  and  in  the  manner  of  their  arrange- 
ment we  discover  many  characters  precisely  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  different  groups  of  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
greater  scale,  both  in  regard  to  depth  and  area,  thati  any  observable  in  the 
formations  of  lakes,,  deltas,  or  estuaries.  We  find,  for  example,  masses 
of  limestone  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  containing  corals  and  shells, 
and  stretching  from  one  country  to  another;  yet  always  giving  place,  at 
length,  to  a  distinct  set  of  strata,  which  either  rise  up  from  beneath  like 
the  rocks  before  aUuded  to  as  forming  the  boundary  of  a  lake,  or  cover 
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ind  eoneeal  them.  In  other  places,  ^e  &ad  bedfir  of  pe1)bles  »^d  sand,  6t 
of  <;hy,  of  great  thicknestf.  The  different  formations  composod  of  th«ire 
siateHdls  usustlly  contain  dome  peculiar  flnd  appropriate  organic  r^knaitifi ; 
as,  for  example,  certain  species  of  shells  and  corals,  or  certain  plants. 

Volcanic  rocks. --^Besides  these  strata  of  aqueous  origin,  tire  find  other 
rocks  which  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  the  products  of  fire,  front 
their  exsict  resemblance  to  those  which  hare  been  produced  in  modern 
tlfticlS  by  Tolcanos^  and  thus  we  immediately  establish  two  distinct  orders 
df  itiineral  masses  composing  the  crust  of  the  globe — ^the  sedimentdry  and 
the  volcanic. 

Rocks  eonimofUy  called  primary .^^Bui  if  we  examine  a  large  portion 
of  a  cbntitient  i^hich  contains  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  ranges  We  rarely 
fail  to  discover  another  class  of  rocks  very  distinct  from  eitheit  of  thostf 
above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  assimilate  neither  \o  de})bsits  such  ^ 
tire  now  accumulated  in  lakes  dr  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by  ordinary 
Volbanic  action.  This  class  consists  of  granite,  granitic  sbhii^t,  rOOfing- 
slate,  and  many  other  rocks,  of  a  much  more  coihpact  and  (^Crystalline  tez* 
ture  than  the  sedimentary  jund  volcanic  divisions  before  mentioned;  In  thv 
uhstratified  portion  df  these  crystalline  masses,  as  in  the  gi'anite,  fdft' 
example,  no  organic  fossil  remains  have  ever  bieeii  discovered,  and  only  a 
fbw  faint  traces  of  them  in  some  of  ihie  straiijied  groups  Of  tli^  same  cliass ; 
for  I  may  remark,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  roicks  are  divided, 
not  only  into  strata,  but  into  laminte,  so  closely  imitatihi^  the  internal 
airrangement  of  well-kiiown  aquebiis  deposits,-  as  td  ledVe  i^citcely  anV  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  they  owe  this  part  6f  theit  texttlWi  td  i^imilar  causes. 

These  remarkable  formations  have  been  cdled  primiHvt^  from  their 
having  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  most  anbient  mihek'al  productions 
of  the  globe,  and  from  t  notion  that  they  origihated  befbre  the  earth  wa£r 
inhabited  by  living  beings,  and  while  fei  the  planet  Wai'in  a  haJsceni 
state.  The  high  relative  antiquity  of  some  of  them  is  indisputable;  fb^ 
in  the  oldest  sedimentary  strata,  cohtaifaing  Organic  remains,  we  oAen  ttieet 
with  rounded  pebbles  bf  the  crystalline  rbcks,  which  must  th'etefore  h^v^ 
been  consolidated  before  the  derivative  strata  were  formed  out  of  their 
ruins,  f  The  members  of  this  granitic  group  generally  rise  up  from  ben^aA 
the  rocks  of  mechanical  origin,  entering  intb  the  structbre  of  lofty  m^n- 
tains,  sb  as  to  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowest  and  mfdtet  elev&M 
position  in  the  ctust  bf  the  globe') 

'  Origin  of  rocks  caBed  prfntory.—^Nothing  strictly  ianalogbus  to  thesb 
crystalline  formations  ban  nbw  be  seen  i^  tfie  pro^ss  bf  fbrmatibti  oft 
the  habitable  surface  of  this  earth— nothing,  kt  le^t,  ^thih  the  range  ^ 
human  observation.  The  first  speculatonr,  hbtirever,  ib  g^olbgy  fb^nd  rib 
difficulty  in  explaihing  theiV  origin,  by  suppbsihg  t  fbrmter  condition  of 
the  jphnet  perfectly  distinct  from  the  presietot,  when  ee!rtain  chfediical  pn^ 
eessei  Vere  'divtelbped  on  a  great  tecde,  virlibi^by  dysWlftte  j^dpihW^ 
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w6Te  formed,  tome  more  suddenly,  in  huge  amorphous  masses,  such  as 
granite ;  others  by  successive  deposition  and  with  a  foliated  and  strati- 
fied structure,  as  in  the  rocks  termed  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  A  great 
part  of  these  views  have  since  been  abandoned,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  granite ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  were  suggested.  First,  the  stratified  primitive 
rocks  exhibited,  as  was  before  mentioned,  well-defi'ned  marks  of  suc- 
cessive accumulation,  analogous  to  those  so  common  in  ordinary  subaque- 
ous deposits.  As  the  latter  formations  were  found  divisible  into  natural 
groups,  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition,  so 
also  were  the  primitive.  In  the  next  place,  ^here  were  discovered,  in 
mahy  districts,  certain  members  of  the  so-called  primitive  series,  either 
'alternating  with  or  passing  by  intermediate  gradations  into  rocks  of  a 
decidedly  mechanical  origin,  containing  traces  of  organic  remains.  From 
such  gradual  passage  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  stratified  crystalline  rocks 
was  fairly  inferred  ;  and  as  we  find  in  the  dififerent  strata  of  subaqueous 
origin  every  gradation  between  a  mechanical  and  a  purely  crystalline 
texture,  between  sand,  for  example,  and  saccharoid  gypsum,  so  it  was 
imagined  that,  in  a  former  state  of  the  planet,  the  different  degrees  of 
crystallization  in  the  older  rocks  might  have  been  dependent  on  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  menstruum  from  which  they  were  precipitated. 

The  presence,  however,  of  certain  crystalline  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  many  of  the  primary  rocks  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
many  arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  order  to  explain  their  precipitation  from 
aqueous  solution ;  and  for  this  reason  a  difierence  in  the  condition  of  the 
planet,  and  in  the  pristine  energy  of  chemical  causes,  was  assumed.  A 
train  of  speculation  originally  suggested  by  the  observed  effects  of  aqueous 
agents  was  thus  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  analogy ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  different  and  almost  opposite  course  of  induction  was  pursued,  begin- 
ning with  an  examination  of  volcanic  products,  that  more  sound  theoreti- 
cal views  were  established. 

Oranite  of  igneoun  ongin,^r^k  passage  was  first  traced  from  lava  into 
otRer  more  crystalline  igneous  rocks,  and  from  these  again  to  granite, 
which  last  was  found  to  send  forth  dykes  and  veins  into  the  contiguous 
strata,  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  observed  in  volcanic  rocks, 
and  to  produce  at  the  point  of  contact  such  changes  as  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  influence  of  a  heated  mass  cooling  down  slowly  under 
great  pressure  from  a  state  of  fusion.  The  want  of  stratification  in  gra- 
nite supplied  another  point  of  analogy  in  confirmation  of  its  igneous  origin ; 
and  as  some  masses  were  found  to  send  out  veins  through  others,  it  was 
evident  that  there  were  granites  of  different  ages ;  and  that  instead  of  form- 
ing in,all  cases  the  oldest  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  had  at  first  becQ 
supposed,  some  granites  were  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  newer 
Vol.  n^Z 
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IhaA  the  stratified  xocks  which  covered  them  and  were  pierced  by  gianite 
veins. 

Stratified  crystalline  rocks. — ^The  theory  of  the  origiQ  of  the  other 
crystalline  rocks  was  soon  modified  by  these  new  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  granite.  First  it  was  shown,  by  nnmerous  examples,  that . 
ordinary  volcanic  dikes  might  produce  great  alteration  in  the  sedimentary 
strata  which  they  traversed,  causing  them  to  assume  a  more  crystalline 
texture,  and  nearly  obliterating  all  traces  of  organic  remains,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  destroying  the  surfaces  of  stratification.  It  was  also  found 
that  granite  ^dikes  and  veins  produced  analogous,  though  somewhat  difier- 
*  ent  changes ;  •  and  hence  it  was  suggested  as  highly  probable  that  the 
effects  to  which  small  veins  gave  rise,  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  might 
be  superinduced  on  a  much  grander  scale  where  vast  masses  of  fused 
Tock,  intensely  heated  for  ages,  came  in  contact  at  great  depths  from  the 
saiface  with  sedimentary  formations.  The  slow  action  of  heat  in  such 
cases,  it  was  thought,  might  occasion  a  state  of  semi-fusion ;  so  that,  on 
the  cooling  down  of  the  masses,  the  difierent  materials  might  be  arranged 
in  new  forms,  according  to  their  chemical  affinities,  and  all  traces  of 
organic  remains  might  disappear,  while  the  stratiform  and  lamellar  texture 
remained. 

According  to  these  views,  the  primary  strata  may  have  assumed  their 
crystalline  stnicture  at  as  many  successive  periods  as  there  have  been 
distinct  eras  of  the  formation  of  granite ;  and  their  difierence  of  mineral 
composition  may  be  attributed,  not  to  an  original  difierence  of  the  condi- 
iion^  under  which  they  were  deposited  at  the  surface,  but  to  subsequent 
modifications  superinduced  by  heat  and  other  causes  at  great  depths  below 
the  surface. 

The  strict  propriety  of  the  term  primitive,  as  applied  to  granite,  and 
to  the  granitiform  and  associated  rocks,  thus  became  questionable ;  and 
the  term  primary  was  very  generally  substituted,  as  simply  expressing 
the  fact  that  the  crystalline  rocks,  as  a  mass,  were  older  than  the  second' 
nry,  or  those  which  are  unequivocally  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  con- 
tain organic  remains. 

7\'ansitionformations.'-^li  has  been  stated  that  the  crystalline  or  pri- 
mary  series  sometimes  passes  by  intermediate  gradations  into  strata  of 
mechanical  origin  containing  organic  remains.  The  formations  of  inter- 
mediate character  by  which  that  passage  was  eflected  were  often  observed 
to  partake,  in  a  perplexing  degree,  of  the  characters  of  the  crystalline  se- 
ries and  of  those  containing  fossils.  They  were  termed  by  Werner 
«* transition  rocks;"  and  be  imagined  that  as  gneiss  and  mica-schist  had 
been  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  the  first  universal  and  chaotic  ocean, 
so  this  ocean  still  continued  to  throw  down  some  crystalline  matter  after 
the  waters  were  inhabited  by  a  few  of  the  first  created  marine  animals. 
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and  when  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  transport  sand 
and  mod,  and  deposit  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  question  whether  the  mineral  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  called 
transition  have  been  derived  from  subsequent  modifications,  which  sedi- 
mentary strata  may  in  the  course  of  ages  undergo,  or  from  some  original 
and  essential  difference  in  their  composition  and  structure,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  connected  with  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  granitie  s&hists  ifhich  must  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  this  work. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  not  arranged  either  in  the  primary  or  transition 
class,  were  at  first  called  secondary,  a  division  including  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fossiliferous  strata  then  known ;  but  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  classifying  the  secondary  rocks,  and  in  assigning  to  each  its  rela- 
tive place  in  a  chronological  series,  another  division  of  sedimentary  for- 
mations was  established,  called  tertiary f  as  being  of  newer  origin  than 
the  secondary,  and  characterized  by  distinct  species  of  fossil  animals  and 
plants.  These  tertiary  formations  were  found  to  consist  very  generally 
of  detached  and  isolated  masses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  primary  and 
secondary  rocks,  and  occupying  a  position,  in  reference  to  ihe  latter,  very 
like  that  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  inland  seas^  and  gulfs,  in  relation  to  a 
continent,  and,  like  such  waters,  being  oflen  of  great  depth,  though  of  limited 
area.  The  imbedded  organic  remains  were  chiefly  those  of  marine  ani- 
mals, but  with  frequent  intermixtures  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  species 
which  are  rarely  found  amdng  the  secondary  fossils.  Frequently  there 
was  evidence  of  the  deposits  having  been  purely  lacustrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  in  regard  to  any  secondary 
group. 

I  shall  consider  more  particularly  in  the  fourth  chapter,  how  far  this 
distinction  of  rocks  into  secondary  and  tertiary  is  founded  in  nature,  and 
in  what  relation  these  two  great  divisions  may  be  supposed  to  stand  to 
each  other. 

But  before  I  offer  any  general  views  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  student  in  what  manner  the  geologist  can  determine  the 
chronological  relations  of  mineral  masses  composing  the  crust  of  the 
earth ;  for  as  different  rocks  have  been  formed  in  succession,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  geidogical  investigations*  is  to  determine  the  time  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  their  formation.  a 

Prorfa  of  relative  Age  by  Superporitian. 

It  is  evident  that,  where  we  find  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  of  sedi- 
mentary origin,  the  uppermost  bed  must  be  newer  than  those  which  it 
overlies ;  and  that,  when  we  observe  one  distinct  set  of  strata  reposing 
upon  another,  the  inferior  is  the  older  of  the  two.  In  countries  where 
the  original  position  of  mineral  masses  has  been  disturbed,  at  difieient 
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periods,  by  convulsions  of  extraordinary  violence,  as  in  the  Alps  and  other 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  instances  where  the  original  position  of 
strata  has  been  reversed.  Such  exceptions,  however,  are  rare,  and  usu- 
ally on  a  small  scale ;  and  an  experienced  observed  can  generally  ascertain 
the  true  relations  of  the  rocks  in  question,  by  examining  some  adjoining 
districts  where  the  derangement  has  been  less  extensive. 

Soon  after  the  first  observers  had  convinced  themselves  that  strata  of 
aqueous  origin  were  divisible  into  different  groups,  each  characterized  by 
its  peculiar  fossils  and  mineral  characters,  they  also  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  determinate  order  of  succession  in  these  groups,  which  was  never 
inverted,  although  the  different  formations  were  not  co-exteusively  distri- 
buted ;  so  that,  if  there  be  four  different  formations,  as  a,  6,  e,  (f,  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  81.),  which,  in  certain  localities,  may  be  seen  in 

Fig.  81. 


vertical  superposition,  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  them,  a,  will  in  other 
places  be  in  contact  with  c,  or  with  die  lowest  of  the  whole  series,  </,  all 
the  intermediate  formations  being  absent. 

In  regard  to  tlie  age  of  volcanic  formations,  if  we  find  a  layer  of  tuff  or 
ejected  matter,  or  a  stream  of  lava  covering  sedimentary  strata,  we  may 
infer,  with  confidence,  that  the  igneous  rock  is  the  more  recent;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  superposition  of  aqueous  deposits  to  a  volcanic  mass 
does  not  always  prove  the  superimposed  beds  to  be  of  newer  origin.  If, 
indeed,  we  discover  strata  of  tuff  with  imbedded  shells,  or,  as  in  the  Vi- 
centine  and  other  places,  rolled  blocks  of  lava,  with  adhering  shells  and 
corals,  we  may  then  be  sure  that  these  masses  of  volcanic  origin  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  superincumbent  strata  were  thrown  down. 
But,  as  lava  rises  from  below,  and  does  not  always  reach  the  surface,  it 
may  sometimes  penetrate  a  certain  number  of  strata,  and  then  cool  down, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  solid  mass  of  newer  origin,  although  inferior  in  posi- 
tion. It  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  passage  of  veins  proceeding  from 
such  igneous  rocks  through  contiguous  sedimentary  strata,  or  by  such 
hardening  and  other  alteration  of  the  overlying  bed  as  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  contact  with  a  healed  mass,  that  we  are  enabled  to  decide 
whether  the  volcanic  matter  was  previously  consolidated,  or  subsequently 
introdu(:ed. 

Proofs  by  included  Fragments  of  older  Rocks,       # 

A  geologist  is  sometimes  at  a  loss,  after  investigating  a  district  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  formations,  to  determine  the  relative  ages  of  each. 
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from  want  of  sections  exhibiting  their  superposition.  In  such  cases, 
another  kind  of  evidence,  of  a  character  no  less  conclusive,  can  sometimes 
be  obtained.  One  group  of  strata ihas  frequently  been  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  another  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  may  be  ob- 
served to  include  within  it  fragments  of  such  older  rocks.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
country,  a  distinct  series,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  flints,  with  fossil  shells  of 
the  same  species  as  'those  in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the 
chalk  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  formations. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  some  granite  must  have  existed  before 
the  most  ancient  of  our  secondary  rocks,  because  some  of  the  latter  con-* 
tain  rounded  pebbles  of  granite.  But  for  the  existence  of  such  evidence, 
we  might  not  have  felt  assured  that  all  the  granite  which  we  see  was  not 
protruded  from  below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  subsequently  to  the  origin  of 
the  secondary  strata. 

Proofs  of  corUemporaneoua  Origin  derived  from  Mineral  Characters. 

When  we  have  established  the  relative  age  of  two  formations  in  a  given 
place,  from  direct  superposition,  or  by  other  evidence,  a  far  more  difficult 
task  remains, — to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  same  formation,  or,  in  other 
eases,  to  find  means  of  referring  detached  groups  of  rocks  to  a  contempo- 
'  raneous  origin.  Such  identifications  of  age  are  chiefly  derivable  from 
two'  sources, — mineral  character  and  organic  contents ;  but  the  utmost 
skill  and  caution  are  required  in  the  application  of  these  tests,  for  scarcely 
any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  respecting  either  that  do  not  admit  of 
important  exceptions. 

If  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  rocks  pf  peculiar  mineral  composition 
had  been  precipitated  simultaneously  upon  the  floor  of  a  '*  universal 
ocean,"  so  as  to  invest  the  whole  earth  in  a  succession  of  concentric 
coats,  the  determination  of  relative  datel  in  geology  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  To  explain,  indeed,  the  phenomenon 
would  have  been  diflicuit,  or  rather,  impossible,  as  such  appearances 
would  have  implied  a  former  state  of  the  globe,  without  any  analogy  to 
that  now  prevailing.  Suppose,  for  example,  there  were  th^ee  masses 
extending  over  every  continent, — the  upper  of  chalk  and  chloritio  sand ; 
the  next  below,  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone  ;  and  the  third  and  lowest, 
of  red  marl  and  sandstone  :  we  must  imagine  that  all  the  rivers  and  cur- 
rents of  the  world  had  been  charged,  at  the  first  period,  with  red  mud  and 
sand;  at  the  second,  with  blue  calcareo-argillaceous  mud;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  with  chalky  sediment  and  chloritic  sand. 

But,  if  the  ocean  were  universal,  there  could  have  been  no  land  to 
waste  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and,  therefore,  no  known 
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sonrce  whence  the  homogeneoas  sedimentary  matter  coaU  hare  beea 
derived.  Few>  perhaps,  of  the  earlier  geologists  went  so  far  as  to  bdieve 
implicitly  in  such  universality  of  foifnations,  but  they  inclined  to  an 
opinion  that  they 'were  continuous  over  areas  almost  indefinite;  and  since 
such  a  disposition  of  mineral  masses  would,  if  true,  have  been  the  least 
complex,  and  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  it  is 
probable  that  a  belief  in  its  reality  was  often  j>romoted  by  the  hope  that 
it  might  prove  true.  As  to  the  objection,  that  such  an  arrangement  of 
mineral  masses  could  never  result  from,  any  combination  of  causes  now 
in  action,  it  never  weighed  with  the  earlier  cultivators  of  the  science, 
since  they  indulged  no  expectation  of  being  ever  able  to  account  for  geo- 
logical phenomena  by  reference  to  the  known  economy  of  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  set  out,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  assamption 
that  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  planet  were  too  dissimilar  to 
admit  of  exact  comparison. 

But,  if  we  inquire  into  the  true  composition  of  any  stratum,  or  set  of 
strata,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  these  continuously  through  a  country,  we 
often  find  that  the  character  of  the  mass  changes  gradually,  and  becomes 
at  length  so  difierent  that  we  should  never  have  suspected*  its  identity,  if 
we  had  not  been  enabled  to  trace  its  passage  from  one  form  to  another. 

We  soon  discover  that  rocks  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition  have 
originated  simultaneously :  we  find,  moreover,  evidence  in  certain  districts 
of  the  recurrence  of  rocks  of  precisely  the  same  mineral  character  at  very 
difierent  periods ;  as,  for  example,  two  formations  of  red  sandstone,  with 
a  great  series  of  other  strata  intervening  between  them.  Such  repetitions 
might  have  been  anticipated,  since  these  red  sandstones  are  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist ;  and  districts  com- 
posed exclusively  of  these  must  again  and  again  be  exposed  to  decompo- 
sition, and  to  the  erosive  action  of  running  water. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  variations  before  alluded  to  in  the  composi- 
tion  of  one  continuous  set  of  strata,  many  rocks  retain  the  same  homoge- 
neous structure  and  composition  throughout  considerable  areas,  and 
frequently,  after  a  change  of  mineral  character,  preserve  their  new  pecn* 
liarities  throughout  other  tracts  of  great  extent  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  then  observe  that  it  becomes 
more  arenaceous,  until  it  finally  passes  into  sand  or  sandstone.  We  may 
then  follow  the  last-mentioned  formation  throughout  another  district  as 
extensive  as  that  occupied  by  the  limestone  first  examined. 

Procfa  of  etmtemporaneouB  Origin  derived  from  Organic  Renunns. 

I  devoted  several  chapters  in  the  last  book  to  show  that  the  habildds 
nirface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of 
distinct  pioviacest  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemUi^  of  aninuds  and 
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plmto,  and  I  endeaTcniTed  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  eepante  dirisioin* 
It  was  shown  that  climate  is  onl^  one  of  nuny  causes  on  which  they 
depend  ;  and  thai  difference  of  longitude,  as  well  as  latitude,  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species  of  organic  beings. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same  periodt 
by  different  species  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands 
adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  organic  remains  are  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
If  it  were  otherwise— if  tlie  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or 
even  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  a  corresponding  temperature  and 
other  conditions  favourable  to  their  existence  were  found,  the  identifica- 
tion of  mineral  masses  of  the^same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic 
contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  much  greater  facility.  But,  fortunatelyi 
the  extent  of  the  same  zoological  provinces,  especially  those  of  marine 
animals,  is  very  great ;  so  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  from  analogy* 
that  the  identity  of  fossil  species,  throughout  large  areas,  will  often  enable 
us  to  connect  together  a  great  variety  of  detached  formations* 

Thus,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  second  book» 
that  deposits  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  in 
the  deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Nile,  are  distinct  in  mineral  composition  $ 
for  calcareous  rocks  are  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  ^hile 
pebbles  are  carried  into  its  delta,  and  there  cemented,  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  into  a  conglomerate ;  whereas  strata  exclusively  of  soft  mud  and  fine 
.  sand  are  formed  in  the  Nilotic  delta*  The  Po,  again,  carries  down  fine 
sand  and  mud  into  the  Adriatic;  but  since  this  sediment  is  derived 
from  the  degradation  of  a  different  assemblage  of  mountains  from  those 
drained  by  the  Rhone  or  the  Nile,  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  will 
never  be  an  exact  identity  in  th^ir  respective  deposits.* 

If  we  pass  to  another  quarter  of  thq  Mediterranean,  as,  for  example,  to 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of  Etna  in  Sicily,  or 
to  the  Grecian  archipelago,  we  find  in  all  these  localities  that  distinct  com**' 
Unations  of  rocks  are  in  progress.  Occasional  showers  of  volcanic  ashes 
are  failing  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  are  overflowing  its  bottom ; 
and  in  the  intervals  between  vqlcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  day 
are  frequently  derived,  from  the  wast^  of  cliffs,  or  the  turbid  waters  of 
rivers.  Lifnestones,  moreover*  such  as  tlie  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  while  shells 
and  corals  accumulate  in  various  places.  Yet  the  entire  Mediterranean* 
where  the  above-mentioned  formations  are  simultaneously  in  progress, 
may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although  certain  spe- 
cies of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  may 
probably  have  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are 

•  Vol.1,  pp.  817. 390. 898. 
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common  to  the  whole  sea.  If,  therefore,  at  some  futare  period,  the  bed 
of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist  might  be 
enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneovs 
origin  of  various  mineral  masses  throughout  a  space  equal  in  area  to  a  great 
portion  of  Europe.  The  Black  Sea,  moreover,  is  inhabited  by  so  many 
species  identical  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  deltas  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Don  might,  by  the  same  evidence,  be  shown  to  have  prigi- 
nated  simultaneously. 

Such  identity  of  fossils,  I  may  remark,  not  only  enables  us  to  refer  to 
the  same  era  distinct  rocks  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  also  others  which  may  be  considerably  distant  in  the 
vertical  series.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  alternating  beds  of  clay, 
sand,  and  lava,  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  proved  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  by  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossil  shells  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  series. 

The  reader,  however,  will  perceive,  by  referring  to  what  was  before 
said  of  zoological  provinces,*  that  they  are  sometimes  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  narrow  barriers,  and  for  this  reason  contiguous  roeks  may 
be  formed  at  the  same  time,  differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and 
organic  remains.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytesr,  and  fish 
of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  very  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Calcareous  formations  have  accu- 
-  mulated,  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  * 
shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved  therein  ;t  and  we  know  that, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  including 
the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  Hence  it  follows  that  if,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist 
might  experience  great  difliculties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative 
age  of  these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and 
mineral  characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one 
province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land- 
floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts,  might 
carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fiuviatile  and  land  testa- 
cea which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains 
of  terrestrial  plants,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition,  and  marine 
organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

In  like  manner,  the  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Carribean  Sea  and 
Onlf  of  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  info  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  carry  down 

*  See  ante,  p.  55.  t  See  Chap.  X. 
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Ihe  0ane  flnmtile  tad  leneslrial  tpoilf  into  Mas  wfakh  are  inhablled  by 
different  groups  of  marine  species. 

Boi  it  will  niieh  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  co-eiistenoe  of  ter- 
reiMo/speeies  of  distiaet  «M»logieal  and  botanical  pronnces  will  be  prored 
by  the  specific  identity  of  the  wiarine  organic  remains  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thns,  for  example,  the  distinct  terrestrial  speeiee 
of  the  south  of  Earope,  north  of  Africa,  and  north- west  of  Asia,  mighA  . 
all  be  shown  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  if  we  suppose  the  rivess 
flowing  from  these  three  countries  to  carry  the  remains  of  different  speeiee 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  like  manner  the  sea  intervening  between  the  northeui  shores  of 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  contains  a  great  proportion 
of  the  same  species  of  corallines  and  testacea  ;  yet  the  land  animals  and 
plants  of  the  two  regions  are  very  dissimilar,  even  the  islands  nearest  to 
Australia,  as  Java,  New  Guinea,  and  others,  being  inhabited  by  a  distinct 
assemblage  of  terrestrial  species.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  calcare* 
ous  rocks,  volcanic  tuff,  and  oth^r  strata  in  progress,  in  different  parts  of 
these  intermediate  seas,  wherein  marine  organic  remains  might  be  pre- 
served and  associated  with  the  terrestrial-  fossils  above  alluded  to. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  the  barriers  between  different  provinces 
of  animals  and  plants  are  not  very  strongly  marked,  especially  where 
they  are  determined  by  diflerenees  of  temperature,  there  wiH  usuaHy  be 
a  passage  from  one  set  of  species  to  another,  as  in  a  sea  extending  from 
'  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone.  In  such  cases,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  prove,  by  the  fossils  of  intermediate  deposits,  the  connexion  between 
die  distinct  provinces,  since  these  intervening  spaces  will  be  inhabited  by 
many  species,  common  both  to  the  temperate  and  equatorial  seas. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  we  may  be  sometimes  able,  by  aid  of  a  peeutiar 
honogeneous  deposit,  to  prove  the  former  co-existence  of  distinct  animals 
and  plants  in  distant  regions.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  sediment  of  the  river,  like  that  of  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana, 
is  dispersed  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass 
firom  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone,  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in 
red  mud  might  indicate  the  diilerent  forms  which  inhabited,  at  the  same 
period,  those  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  mineral  and  organic  characters,  although  often 
inconstant,  may  nevertheless  enable  us  to  establish  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  formations  in  distant  countries.  The  same  species  of  organic 
beings  probably  extend  over  wider  areas  than  depooiAs  of  homogeneous 
composition ;  and  if  so,  they  will  be  of  more  importance  in  geological 
classification  even  than  mineral  peculiarities  ;  but  it  fortunately  may  hap- 
pen that  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  may  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  sedimentary  strata  are  as  likely  to  preserve 
the  same  colour  and  composition  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  reaching  from  the 
borders  of  the  tropics  to  Ibe  tempf  laite  jsonat  as  in  any  other  quarter  of 
Vol.  n.— 2  A 
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the  globe ;  but  in  each  spaces  the  yariatioii  of  species  is  always  most 
considerable. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  strata  in  remote  countries  by  organic  remains, 
we  must  form  our  conclusions  from  a  great  number  of  species,  since  a 
single  species  maybe  enabled  to  survive  vicissitudes  in  the  earth's  surface 
whereby  thousands  of  others  are  exterminated.  When  a  change  of  cli* 
mate  takes  place,  some  may  migrate  and  inhabit  other  latitudes,  and  so 
abound  tliere  as  to  become  characteristic  in  those  regions  of  strata  of  a 
subsequent  era. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Discovery  of  tertiary  groups  of  successive  periods — Paris  basin — London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins — Tertiary  strata  of  Bordeaux,  Piedmont,  Touraine,  &c. — Sabapennine 
beds — English  crag  (p.  205.) — More  recent  deposits  of  Sicily,  ^kc. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  some  of  the  general  rules  which 
may  enable  the  geologist  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  chronological 
relations  of  distinct  sets  of  strata,  I  shall  return  to  the  history  and  discovery 
of  the  tertiary  strata. 

Paris  Basin, — The  first  series  of  deposits  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
class,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately  determined,  were  those 
which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  first  described  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart.*    They  were  ascertained  to  fill  a  depression  in  the  chalk 

Fig.  62. 


a.  Primary  rocks. 

h.  Older  secondary  formations. 

d.  Tertiazy  formation. 


e.  Chilk. 


(as  the  beds  d,  in  Fig.  82,  rest  upon  c),  and  to  be  composed  of  different 
materials,  sometimes  including  the  remains  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
fresh-water  animals.     By  the  aid  of  these  fossils,  several  distinct  alterna- 

'         *  Environs  de  Paris,  1811. 
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lions  of  marine  and  fresh-water  formations  were  clearly  shown  to  lie 
superimposed  upon  each  other,  and  various  speculations  were  hazarded 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  had  successively  abandoned  and 
regained  possession  of  tracts  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  intervals  by 
the  waters  of  rivers  or  lakes.  In  one  of  the  subordinate  members  of  this 
Parisian  series,  a  great  number  of  scattered  bones  and  skeletons  of  land 
animals  were  found  entombed,  the  species  being  perfectly  dissimilar  to 
any  known  to  exist,  as  indeed  were  those  of  almost  all  the  animals  and 
plants  of  which  any  portions  were  discovered  in  the  associated  deposits. 

I  must  defer,  to  another  part  of  this  work,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  interesting  formation,  and  shall  merely  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
the  investigatibn  of  the  fossil  contents  of  these  beds  forms  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  scienee.  The  French  naturalists  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  geological  researches  so  much  skill  and  proficiency  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  conchology,  as  to  place  in' a  strong  light  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  organic  remains,  and  the  comparatively  subordinate  interest 
attached  to  the  exclusive  investigation  of  the  structure  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  rocks. 

A  variety  of  tertiary  formations  were  soon  afterwards  found  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  in  Italy,  Austria,  and 
different  parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde, 
all  strongly  contrasted  with  tlie  secondary  rocks.  As  in  the  latter  class 
many  different  divisions  had  been  observed  to  preserve  the  same  mineral 
characters  and  organic  remains  over  wide  areas,  it  was  natural  that  an 
attempt  should  first  be  made  to  trace  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
Parisian  tertiary  strata  throughout  Europe,  for  some  of  these  were  not 
,  inferior  in  thickness  to  several  of  the  secondary  formations  which  had  a 
wide  range. 

But  in  this  case  the  analogy,  however  probable,  was  not  found  to  hold 
good  ;  and  the  error,  tliough  almost  unavoidable,  retarded  seriously  the 
progress  of  geology.  As  often  as  a  new  tertiary  group  was  discovered, 
as  that  of  Italy,  for  example,  an  attempt  was  invariably  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  discover  in  what  characters  it  agreed  with  some  one  or  more 
subordinate  members  of  the  Parisian  type.  E^erj  fancied  point  of  cor- 
respondence was  magnified  into  undue  importance  ;  and  such  trifling  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  colour  of  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay,  were  dwelt  upon  as 
proofs  of  identity,  while  the  general  difference  in  the  mineral  character 
and  organic  contents  of  the  group  from  the  whole  Parisian  series  was 
slurred  over  and  thrown  into  the  shade. 

By  the  influence  of  this  allu9ion,  the  succession  and  chronological  rela- 
tions of  different  tertiary  groups  were  kept  out  of  sight.  The  diflicnlty 
of  clearly  discerning  these  arose  from  the  frequent  isolation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tertiary  formations  before  described,  since,  in  proportion  as 
the  areas  occupied  by  them  are  limited,  it  is  rare  to  discover  a  place 
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irbere  one  set  of  etrala  overlftp  another,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  geolo* 
'  gist  might  be  enabled  to  determine  the  difierenee  of  age  by  direct  aoper* 
position. 

THE  EUROPEAN  TERTIARY  STRATA  FORMED  AT  SUCCESSIVE  PERIODS. 

I  shall  now  very  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  steps  which 
erentQally  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  referring  the  European 
tertiary  formations  to  distinct  periods,  and  the  leading  data  by  which 
each  a  chronological  series  may  be  established. 

London  and  HampBhire  basmB.-^Vevy  soon  after  the  investigation^ 
before  alluded  to,  of  the  Parisian  strata,  those  of  Hampshire  and  of  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  were  examined  in  our  own  country.  Mr.  Webster 
found  these  Euglish  tertiary  deposits  to  repose,  like  those  of  France, 
upon  the  chalky  or  newest  rock  of  the  secondary  series.  He  identified  a 
a  great  number  of  the  shells  occurring  in  the  British  and  Parisian  strata* 
and  ascertained  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  alternation  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  beds  occurred,  very  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  basin  of 
the  Seine.*  But  no  two  sets  of  strata  could  well  be  more  dissimilar  in 
mineral  composition,  and  they  were  only  recognised  to  belong  to  the  same 
era  by  aid  of  the  specific  identity  of  their  organic  remains.  The  diseord« 
anee»  in  other  respects,  was  as  complete  as  could  well  be  imagined,  for 
the  principal  marine  formation  in  the  one  country  consisted  of  blue  day* 
in  the  other  of  white  limestone ;  and  a  variety  of  curious  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  had  no  representatives  whatever  in  the  sonth  of 
England. 

Subapennine  &e</s.— The  next  important  discovery  of  tertiary  strata 
was  in  Italy,  where  Brocchi  traced  them  along  the  fianks  of  the  Apen* 
nines,  from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  usually  forming 
a  lower  range  of  hills,  called  by  him  the  8ubapennines.t  These  forma* 
tions,  it  is  true,  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  older  Italian  writers ;  and 
some  correct  ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entertained  respecting  their 
recent  origin,  as  compared  to  the  inclined  secondary  rocks  on  which  they 
rested.^:  But  accurate  data  were  now  for  the  first  time  cdiected,  for  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  them  and  other  members  of  the  great  Enn>> 
pean  series  of  tertiary  formations. 

Broeohi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  one-half  of  several  hundred 
species  of  fossil  shells  procured  by  him  from  these  Subapennine  beds 
were  identical  with  those  now  living  in  existing  seas,  an  observation 
which  did  not  hold  true  in  respect  to  the  organic  remains  of  the  Paris  basin. 

•  Webster  in  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight  and  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

t  Conch.  Fou.  Subap.,  1814. 

i  See  Vol.  I.  p.  60,  for  opinions  of  Odoardi  in  1761. 
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|l  might  hftTe  been  sappoeed  that  this  ihiportant  point  of  difcrepanof 
woaM  at  once  have  engendered  great  doubt  as  to  the  identitj,  in  age«  of 
my  part  of  the  Subapennine  beds  with  any  one  member  of  the  Parisian 
series;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  this  objection  was  not  thought 
of  Bueh  weighty  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  group  of  strata,  called  **the 
tipper  marine  formation."  \fk  tlie  basin  of  the  Seine,  might  be  represented 
by  all  the  Subapennine  days  and  yellow  sand. 

iffng/tsA  Clrajr.«— Several  years  before,  an  English  naturalist,  Mr  Parkin- 
sen,  had  observed  that  ceruin  shelly  strata,  in  Suffolk,  which  lay  over 
the  blue  day  of  London,  contained  distinct  fossil  species  of  testacea,  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  might  be  identified  with  species  now 
inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea.*  These  overlying  beds,  which  were 
ptovinciaily  termed  **  crag,"  were  of  small  thickness,  and  were  not  re- 
garded as  of  much  geological  importance.  But,  when  duly  considered, 
they  presented  a  ifact  worthy  of  great  attention,  viz.,  the  superposition  of 
a  tertiary  group,  inclosing,  like  the  Subapennine  beds,  a  great  intermix- 
ture of  recent  species  of  shells,  upon  tertiary  beds  wherein  a  rtry  few 
remains  of  recent  or  living  species  were  entombed. 

Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  excellent  classification  of  the  English  strata,t 
placed  the  crag  as  the  uppermost  of  the  British  series ;  and  several  geolo- 
gists began  soon  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  this  newest  of  our  tertiary 
formations  might  correspond  in  age  to  the  Italian  strata  described  by 
Brocchi. 

TtrHary  strata  of  Tburoine.— The  next  step  towards  establishing  a 
snceessioft  of  tertiary  periods  was  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  cer- 
tain formations  more  recent  than  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Parisian 
series,  were  also  older  than  the  Subapennine  beds,  so  that  they  constituted 
deposits  of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  two  types  above  alluded  to. 
M.  Desnoyers,  for  example,  ascertained  that  a  group  of  marine  strata,  in 
Touraine,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  (e,  Fig  83.),  rest  upon  the  uppermost 

Fig.  83. 

Tiiuiuim 


C.  Chalk  and  other  wcondary  formations. 

d.  Tertiaiy  formation  of  Paris  basin. 

s.  Superimposed  marine  tertiary  beds  of  the  Ldie. 

subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group  df,  which  consists  of  a  lacustrine  forma- 
tiooy  extending  continuously  throughout  a  platform  which  intervenes 

*  Geol.  Tnns.,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  1811. 

t  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Englaod  and  Wales,  1883. 
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between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  These  overlyibf 
marine  strata  M.  Desnoyers  assimilated  to  the  English  crag,  to  whieh 
they  bear  some  analogy,  although  their  organic  remains  differ  considerably» 
as  will  be  afterwards  shown.    ^ 

A  large  tertiary  deposit  had  already  been  observed  in  the  south-west 
of  France,  around  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  a  description  of  its* fossils  had 
been  published  by  M.  de  Basterot.*  Many  of  the  species  were  peculiar, 
and  differed  from  those  of  the  strata  now  called  Subapennine ;  yet  these 
same  peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  reappeared  in  Piedmont,  in  a  series 
of  strata  inferior  in  position  to  the  Subapennines  (as  e  underlies/.  Fig  84.). . 

Fig.  84. 


Si^lh 


C.  Chalk  and  older  formations. 
d.  London  clay  (older  tertiary). 
'  e.  Tertiary  strata  of  same  age  as  beds  of  the  Loire. 
/.  Crag  and  Subapennine  tertiary  deposits. 

This  inferior  group,  e,  composed  principally  of  green  sand,  occors  in 
the  hills  of  Mont  Ferrat,  and  beds  of  the  same  age  are  seen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida.  They  also  form  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin* 
where  Signer  Bonelii  first  formed  a  large  collection  of  their  fossils,  and 
identified  them  with  those  discovered  near  Bordeaux  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Gironde.t 

But  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Deshayes  for  having  proved,  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  shells  found  in  the  above- men* 
tioned  localities,  in  Touraine,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  in  Piedmont, 
that  t)ie  whole  of  these  three  groups  possess  the  same  zoological  charac- 
ters, and  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  as  also  do  the  shells  described  by  M. 
Constant  Prevost,  as  occurring  in  the  basin  of  Vienna.} 

Now  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  reference  to  the  observations  above 
made,  and  to  the  accompanyiug  diagrams,  that  one  of  the  formations  of 
this  intervening  period,  «,  has  been  found  superimposed  upon  the  highest 
member  of  the  Parisian  series,  (f;<  while  another  of  the  same  set  has  been 
observed  to  underlie  the  Subapenni^ie  beds,  /.  Thus  the  chronological 
series,  </,  e,/,  is  made  out,  in  which  the  deposits,  originally  called  tertiary, 
those  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  for  example,  occupy  the  lowest 

•  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  ii.,  1825. 

t  For  ikrther  notice  of  the  labours  of  Signor  Bonelii  and  others  on  this  subject, 
•ee  post.,  ch.  v. 
t  Sur  la  Constitution,  &c.  du  Bassin  de  Vienne,  Joum.  de  Phys.,  Nov.  18S0. 
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position,  and  the  beds  called  **  the  crag,"  and  **  the  Subapennines,'*  the 
highest 

Tertiary  itrata  newer  them  the  ^tidopenntn^.— The  fossil  temains 
which  characterize  each  of  the  three  successive  periods  above  alluded  to, 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  assemblage  of  species  now  existing,  in 
proportion  as  their  origin  is  less  remote  from  our  own  era,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  recent  species  are  always  more  numerous,  and  the  extinct  more 
rare,  in  proportion  to  the  low  antiquity  of  the  formation.  But  the  dis- 
cordance between  the  state  of  the  organic  world  indicated  by  the  fossils 
of  the  Subapennine  beds  and  the  actual  state  of  things  is  still  ponsiderable, 
and  we  naturally  ask,  are  there  no  monuments  of  an  intervening  period  t 
— ^no  evidences  of  a  gradual  passage  from  one  condition  of  the  animate 
creation  to  that  which  now  prevails,  and  which  differs  so  widely? 

It  will  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  such  monuments  are  not  wanting, 
and  that  there  are  marine  sirata  entering  into  the  compqsition  of  extensive 
distriets,  and  of  hills  of  no  trifling  height,  which  contain  the  exuviae  of 
taetaceii  and  zoophytes,  hardly  distinguishable,  as  a  group,  from  those 
now  peopling  the  neigbouriog  seas.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  actual  period  and  that  immediately  antecedent,  is  quite  evanescent, 
and  the  newest  members  of  the  tertiary  series  will  be  often  found  to  blend 
with  the  formations  of  the  historical  era. 

In  Europe,  these  modern  strata  have  been  found  in  the  district  round 
Naples,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto  and  Calabria,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and  the  bare  enumeration  of  these  places  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader,  that  they  belong  to  regions  where  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake  are  now  active^  and  where  we  might  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  emphatic  proofs  that  the  conversion  t>f  sea  into  land  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  at  very  modern  periods. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PIFFSRBNT  CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THE  SECONDARY  AND  TERTIART 
FORMATIONS  MAT  HAVE  ORIGINATED, 

Secondarj  series  formed  when  the  o<yaii  prevailed ;  tertiarj  daring  the  eonvennon 
of  sea  into  land,  and  the  growth  of  a  continent — Origin  of  intermption  in  the 
•eqnenee  of  IbrmationA— The  areas  where  new  deposits  take  place  are  always 
ahtfUng— Caoses  of  this—* Denudation  augments  the  diseordaoee  la  the  age  of 
roeks  in  contact  (p.  212.) — UnconfonnablUty  of  overlying  formatk>ns-*In  what 
manner  the  shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentary  deposition  may  combine  with  the 
gradual  extinction  and  introduction  of  species  to  produce  a  series  of  deposits  hav- 
ing distinct  mineral  and  organic  characters. 

I  HATS  already  glaneed  at  the  origin  of  some  of  the  principal  poinii  of 
diffetence  in  die  characters  of  the  primary  and  seeonduy  rocks,  and  may 
soir  briefly  consider  tlie  relation  in  which  the  secondary  stand  lo  tlw 
tertiary,  and  the  causes  of  tfiat  sooeession  of  tertiary  formations,  wfaicli 
has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  is  evident  that  large  parts  of  Europe  mvst  have  been  eea  a;t  one  and 
the  same  time  when  different  portions  of  the  secondary  secies  were 
formed,  becanee  we  find  bomogeneoos  mineral  masses,  including  th6 
lemains  of  similar  marine  animals,  referable  to  the  secondaty  periodt 
ezlendtng  over  great  areas  ;  whereas  the  detached  and  isolated  position  of 
Ae  tertiary  groups,  in  basins,  or  depressions  bounded  by  seoondavy  and 
primary  rocks,  favours  the  hypotliesis  of  a  sea  intenupted  by  exleast¥e 
tracts  of  dry  land* 

State  of  the  Surface  when  the  Secondary  Strata  were  formed. 

Let  us  consider  the  changes  that  must  be  expected  to  accompany  the 
gradual  conversion  of  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean  into  a  continent,  and  the 
different  characters  that  might  be  imparted  to  subaqaeous  deposits  formed 
during  the  period  when  the  sea  prevailed,  as  contrasted  with  those  that 
might  belong  to  the  subsequent  epoch  when  the  land  should  predominate. 
First,  we  may  suppose  a  vast  submarine  region,  such  as  the  bed  of  the 
western  Atlantic,  to  receive  for  ages  the  turbid  waters  of  several  great 
rivers,  like  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  or  Mississippi,  each  draining  a  consider- 
able continent.  The  sediment  thus  introduced  might  be  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  colour  and  composition,  and  the  same 'ht)mogeneous  mixture 
might  be  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
current,  like  the  Gulf-stream.  First,  one  submarine  basin,  and  then 
another,  might  be  filled,  or  rendered  shallow,  by  the  influx  of  transported 
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malter«  the  same  species  of  tf&ioials  and  plants  still  continuing  to  inhabit 
the  sea ;  so  that  the  organic,  as  well  as  the  mineral  characters,  might  be 
constant  throughout  the  whole  series  of  deposits. 

In  another  part^of  the  same  ocean,  let  us  suppose  masses  of  coralline 
and  shelly  limestone  to  grow,  like  those  of  the  Pacific,  simultaneously 
over  a  space  several  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
of  latitude  in  breadth  ;  while  volcanic  eruptions  give  rise,  at  different 
Intervals,  to  igneous  rocks,  having  a  common  character  in  different  parts 
of  the  vast  area.  It  is  evident  that,  during  such  a  state  of  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  globe,  limestone  and  other  rocks  might  be  formed,  and  retain  a 
eommon  character  over  spaces  equal  to  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 

Slate  of  the  Surface  when  the  Tertiary  Groups  were  formed. 

Bttty  when  by  the  instrumentality  of  causes  now  in  action,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  the  area  under  consideration  began  to  be  converted 
into  land,  a  very  different  condition  of  things  must  succeed.  A  series 
of  subterranean  movements  might  first  give  rise  to  small  rocks  and  islets, 
and  then,  by  subsequent  elevations,  to  larger  islands,  by  the  junction  of 
those  first  raised.  These  lands  would  consist  partly  of  the  mineral  masses 
before  described,  whether  coralline,  sedimentary,  or  volcanic,  and  partly 
of  the  subjacent  rocks,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which  constituted 
the  original  bed  of  the  ocean.  Now  the  degradation  of  these  lands  would 
commence  immediately  upon  their  emergence,  the  waves  of  the  sea  un- 
dermining the  cliffs,  and  torrents  flowing  from  the  surface,  so  that  new 
strata  would  begin  to  form  in  different  placeb,  at  the  bottpm  of  the  still 
remaining  seas ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  lands  increased,  these  deposits 
would  augment. 

At  length,  by  the  continued  rising  and  sinking  of  different  parts  of  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  a  number  of  distinct  basins  would  be  formed,  wherein 
different  kinds  of  sediment,  each  distinguished  by  some  local  character 
might  accumulate.  Some  of  the  groups  of  islands  that  had  first  risen 
would»  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  the  central  mountain  ranges  of  con* 
tinents,  and  different  lofty  chains  might  thus  be  characterized  by  similar 
rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin,  the  component  strata  having  originated 
under  analogous  circumstances  in  the  ocean  before  described. 

Finally,  when  large  tracts  of  land  existed,  there  would  be  a  variety  of 
disconnected  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  each  receiving  the  drainage  of 
distinct  hydrographical  basins,  and  becoming  the  receptacles  of  stratified 
matter,  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition. 
The  organic  remains  would  also  be  more  varied,  for  in  one  locality  fresh- 
water species  would  be  imbedded,  as  in  the  deposits  now  forming  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  in  another,  marine  species,  as 
in  the  Aral  and  Caspian ;  in  a  third  region,  gulfs  of  brackish  water  would 
Vol.  IL— 8  B 
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be  converted  into  land,  itke  those  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  in  the  Baltie ; 
in  a  fourth,  there  might  be  great  flnviatile  and  marine  formations  along 
the  borders  of  a  chain  of  inland  seas,  like  the  deltas  now  growing  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Don,  Danube,  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean.  These  deposits  would 
each  partake  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  mineral  character  of  adjoining 
lands,  the  degradation  of  which  would  supply  sediment  to  the  different 
rivers.  i 

Now,  if  such  be«  in  a  great  measure,  the  distinction  between  the  cir- 
cumstances unde'r  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  originated,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  particular  tertiary  groups  should  occupy  areas  of 
comparatively  small  extent — that  they  should  frequently  consist  of  littoral 
and  lacustrine  deposits — and  that  they  should  often  contain  those  admix- 
tures of  terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  remains,  which  are  bo  rare-  in 
secondary  rocks.  It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  tertiary  volcanic 
formations  should  be  much  less  exclusively  submiirine;  and  this  we 
accordingly  find  to  be  the  case. 

Causes  of  the  Svperpontion  of  successive  ForfnationjLS  having  distinct 
Mineral  and  Organic  Characters. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  those  remarkable  breaks  in  the  series 
of  superimposed  formations,  which  are  common  both  to  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks,  but  are  more  particularly  frequent  in  the  latter.  The 
elucidation  of  this  curious  point  is  the  more  important,  because  some 
geologists  appeal  to  phenomena  of  this  kind  in  support  of  their  doctrine 
of  sudden  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  great  catastrophes  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature. 

It  is  only  by  carefully  considering  the  combined  action  of  all  the  causes 
of  change  now  in  operation,  whether  in  the  animate  or  inanimate  world, 
that  we  can  hope  to  explain  such  complicated  appearances  as  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  general  arrangement  of  mineral  masses.  Jn  attempting,  there^ 
fore,  to  trace  (he  origin  of  these  violations  of  continuity,  we  must  recur  to 
many  of  the  topics  treated  of,  in  the  two  last  books,  such  as  the  effects  of 
the  various  agents  of  decay  and  reproduction,  the  imbedding:  of  organic 
remains,  and  the  extinction  of  species, 

Shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentary  deposition, — By  reverting  to  our 
survey  of  the  destroying  and  renovating  agents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which,  is  undergoing  repair,  while  the  other,  constituting,  at  any  one 
period,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  is  either  suffering  degrada- 
tion, or  remaining  sUtionary  without  loss  or  increment.  The  reader  will 
assent  at  once  to  this  proposition,  when  he  reflects  that  the  dry  land  is, 
for  the  most  part,  wasting  by  the  action  of  ndi^  rivers,  and  torrents;  and 
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(hat  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  exposed  to  the  excavating  action  of  cur-  * 
rentSy  while  the  greater  part,  remote  from  contiuents  and  islands,  receives 
BO  new  deposits.  For  as  a  turbid  river  throws  down  all  its  sediment  into 
the  first  lake  which  it  traverses,  so  currents  flowing  from  the  land  or  from 
shoals  purge  themselves  from  foreign  ingredients  in  the  first  deep  basin 
which  they  enter,  and  beyond  this  the  bUie  waters  of  the  ocean  may  for 
ages  remain  clear  to  the  greatest  depths.  If  there  are  any  relics  of  organic 
beings  at  the  bottom,  they  may  decompose  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in 
autumn,  leaving  no  vestige  behind,  but  merely  supplying  nourishment,  by  * 
their  deeomposition,  to  succeeding  races  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 
.  The  other  part  of  the  terraqueous  surface  is  the  receptacle  of  new  de- 
posits; and  in  this  portion  alone,^as  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  book,  the 
ismains  of  animals  and  plants  become  fossilized.  Now  the  position  of 
this  area,  where  new  formations  are  in  progress,  and  where  alone  any 
memorials  of  the  state  of  organic  life  are  preserved,  is  aways  varying,  and 
■lust  forever  continue  to  vary :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that  portion  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  which  is  undergoing  waste  also  shifts  its  position, 
and  these  fluctuations  depend  partly  on  the  action  of  aqueous,  and  pardy* 
of  igneous  causes. 

In  illustration  of  these  positions,  I  may  observe,  that  the  sediment  of  the 
Shone,  which  is  thrown  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  now  conveyed  to  a 
spot  a  mile  and  a-half  distant  from  that  where  it  accumulated  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  six  miles  from  the  point  where  the  delta  began  originally  to 
form.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  lake  will  be  filled 
up,  and  then  a  sudden  change  will  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
transported  matter ;  for  the  mud  and  sand  brought  down  from  the  Alps 
nvill  thenceforth,  instead  of  being  deposited  near  Geneva,  be  carried  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  southwards,  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  Mediter* 
ranean. 

The  additional  matter  thus  borne^down  to  the  lower  delta  of  the  Rhone 
would  not  only  accelerate  its  increase,  but  might  aflfect  the  mineral  charac- 
ter of  the  strata  there  deposited,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  upper  group,  or 
subdivision  of  beds,  having  a  distinct  character.  But  the  filling  up  of  a 
lake,  and  the  eonseqnent  Uransfer  of  the  sediment  to  a  new  place,  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  a  still  more  abrupt  iransition  from  one  group  to  another; 
as,  for  example,  in  a  gulf  like  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of 
which  no  deposits  are  now  accumulated,  tlie  river  beiAg  purged  of  all  its 
impurities  in  its  previous  course  through  the  Canadian  lakes.  Should 
the  lowermost  of  these  lakes  be  at  any  time  filled  up  with  sediment,  or 
laid  dry  by  earthquakes,  the  waters  of  the  river  would  thenceforth  beconie 
turbid,  and  strata  would  begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  gulf,  where  a  new 
formation  would  immediately  overlie  the  ancient  rocks  now  constituting 
the  bottom*  In  this  case  there  would  be  an  abrupt  passage  from  the  infe- 
rior and  more  ancient,  to  the  newer  superimposed  formation. 
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Tiie  same  sudden  coming  on  of  new  sedimentary  deposits*  or  the  sus- 
pension of  those  which  were  in  progress,  must  frequently  occur  in  differ- 
ent submarine  basins  where  the  prevailing  currents  are  always  liable,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  to  change  their  direction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
sea  to  be  filling  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Adriatic,* by  the  influx  of 
the  Po,  Adige,  and  other  riversr  'the  deltas,  after  advancing  and  con- 
verging, may  at  last  come  within  the  action  of  a  transverse  current,  whieh 
may  arrest  the  further  deposition  of  matter,  and  sweep  it  away  to  a  distant 
point.  Such  a  current  now  appears  to  prey  upon  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
and  to  carry  eastward  the  annual  accessions  of  sediment  that  once  added 
rapidly  to  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  current  charged  with  sediment  vary  its  course, 
—a  circumstance  which,  as  I  have  shown,  must  happen  to  all  of  them  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,— the  accumulation  of  transported  matter  will  at  once 
eease  in  one  region,  and  commence  in  another. 

Although  the  causes  whieh  occasion  the  transference  of  the  places  of 
sedimentary  depositions  are  continually  in  action  in  every  region,  yet  they 
toe  particularly  influential  where  subterranean  movements  alter,  from  time 
to  time,  the  levels  of  land ;  and  their  effect  must  be  very  great  during  the 
successive  elevations  and  depressions  which  must  be  supposed  to  aocom- 
pany  the  rise  of  a  great  continent  from  the  deep.  A  trifling  change  of 
level  may  sometimes  throw  a  current  into  a  new  direction,  or  alter  the 
course  of  a  considerable  river.  Some  tracts  will  be  alternately  submei^ged 
and  laid  dry  by  subterranean  movements;  in  one  place  a  shoal  will  be 
formed,  whereby  the  waters  will  drif\  matter  over  spaces  where  they  once 
threw  dowi[i  their  burden,  and  new  cavities  will  elsewhere  be  produced, 
both  marine  and  lacustrine,  which  will  intercept  the  winters  bearing  sedi- 
ment, and  thereby  stop  the  supply  once  carried  to  some  distant  basin. 

Without  entering  into  more  detailed  explanation^^  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that,  according  to  the  laws  now  governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
causes,  distinct  deposits  must,  at  different  periods,  be  thrown  down  on 
various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
same  area  may  become,  again  and  again,  the  receptacle  of  snoh  dissimi- 
lar sets  of  strata.  During  intervening  periods,  the  space  may  either 
remain  unaltered,  or  sufier  what  is  termed  denudation;  in  which  case  a 
superior  set  of  strata  is  removed  by  the  power  of  running  water,  and  sub- 
jacent beds  are  laid  bare,  as  happens  wherever  a  sea  encroaches  upon  a 
line  of  coast.  By  such  means  it  is  obvious  that  the  discordance  in  age  of 
rocks  in  contact  must  often  be  greatly  increased. 

The  frequent  unconformability  in  the  strati'fication  of  the  inferior  and 
overlying  formation  is  another  phenomenon  in  their  arrangement,  whieh 
may  be  considered  as  a  natural  consequence  of  those  movements* that 
accompany  the  gradual  conversion  of  part  of  an  ocean  into  land  :  for  by 
such  convulsions  the  older  set  of  strata  may  become  rent,  shattered. 
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inclined,  and  contorted  to  any  amount.  If  the  movement  cease  entirely, 
before  a  netr  deposit  is  formed  in  the  same  tract,  the  superior  strata  may 
repose  horizontally  upon  the  dislocated  series.  But  even  if  the  subterra- 
nean convulsions  continue  with  increasing  violence,  the  more  recent  for- 
mations must  remain  comparatively  undisturbed,  because  they  cannot 
share  in  the  derangement  previously  produced  in  the  older  beds  ;  ivhile 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  all  the  movements 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  newer. 

Change  of  species  every  where  in  progress. — ^If,  then,  it  be  conceded 
that  the  combined  action  of  the  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  wpuld  give 
rise  to  a  succession  of  distinct  formations,  and  that  these  would  be  some- 
times unconformable,  let  us  next  inquire  in  what  manner  these  groups 
might  become  characterized  by  different  assemblages  of  fossil  remains. 
'  I  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  last  book,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  certain  animals  and  plants,  and  the  successive  introduc- 
tion of  new  species,  was  quite  consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
existing  economy  of  the  animate  world ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  the  only 
hypothesis  which  is  reconcileable  with  geological  phenomena,  we  shall 
have  strong  grounds  for  conceiving  that  such  is,  and  has  been,  the  order 
of  nature. 

Fossilizaiion  of  plants  and  animals  partial. — We  have  seen  that  the 
causes  which  limit  the  duration  of  species  are  .not  confined,  at  any  one 
time,  to  a  particplar  part  of  the  globe;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  if  we 
suppose  that  their  place  is  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  by  new  species^ 
we  may  suppose  their  introduction  to  be  no  less  generally  in  progress. 
It  would  follow,  therefore,  from  all  the  foregoing  premises,  that  the  change 
of  species  would  be  in  simultaneous  operation  every  where  throughout 
the  habitable  surface  of  sea  and  land ;  whereas  the  fossilization  of  plants 
and  animals  must  always  be  confined  to  those  areas  where  new  strata  are 
produced.  These  areas,  as  has  been  proved,  are  always  shiAing  their 
position ;  so  that  the  fossilizing  process,  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
memoration of  the  particular  state  of  the  organic  world,  at  any  given  time, 
is  effected,  may  be  said  to  move  about,  visiting  and  revisiting  different 
tracts  in  succession. 

In  OFder  more  distinctly  to  elucidate  my  idea  of  the  working  of  this 
machinery,  I  shall  compare  it  to  a  somewhat  analogous  case  that  might 
easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  Let  the  mor- 
tality of  the  population  of  a  large  country  represent  the  snccessive  extinc- 
tion of  species,  and  the  births  of  new  individnals  the  introduction  of  new 
species.  While  these  fluctuations  are  gradually  taking  place  every  where, 
suppose  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  visit  each  province  of  the  conn- 
try  in  succession,  taking  an  exact  account  of  the  number,  names,  and 
individual  peculiarities  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  each  disiriet 
a  register  containing  a  record  of  this  information.    If,  ai^r  the  comple* 
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tion  of  one  censuB,  another  is  immediately  made  on  the  same  plan*  and 
then  another,  there  will,  at  last,  be  a  series  of  statistical  documents  in  each 
province.  When  these  are  arranged  in  chroiiological  order,  the  contents 
of  those  which  stand  next  to  each  other  will  differ  according  to  the  length 
of  the  int||ervals  of  time  between  the  taking  of  each  census.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  sixty  provinces,  and  all  the  registers  are  made  in  a  single 
year  and  renewed  annually,  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  will  be  so 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  interval 
between  the  compiling  of  two  consecutive  documents,  that  the  individuals 
described  in  such  documents  will  be  nearly  identical ;  whereas,  if  the 
survey  of  each  of  the  sixty  provinces  occupies  all  the  commissioners 
for  a  whole  year,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  revisit  Uie  same  until  tlie 
expiration  of  sixty  years,  there  will  then  be  an  almost  entire  discordance 
between  the  persons  enumerated  in  two  consecutive  registers  in  the  same 
province.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  causes  besides  the  mere  quantity 
of  time,  which  may  augment  or  diminish  the  amount  of  .discrepancy. 
Thus,  at  some  periods,  a  pestilential  disease  may  have  lessened  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  human  life,  or  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  have  caused 
the  births  to  be  unusually  numerous,  and  the  population  to  multiply ;  or, 
a  province  may  be  suddenly  colonized  by  persons  migrating  from  sur- 
rounding districts. 

I  must  also  remind  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  propose  the  case  as  an 
exact  parallel  to  those  geological  phenomena  which  I  desire  to  illustrate  ; 
for  the  commissioners  are  supposed  to  visit  the  different  provinces  in  rota- 
tion ;  whereas  the  commemorating  processes  by  which  organic  remains 
become  fossilized,  although  they  are  always  shifting  from  one  area  to 
another,  are  yet  very-  irregular  in  their  movements.  They  may  abandon 
and  revisit  many  spaces  again  and  again,  before  they  once  approach  ano- 
ther district ;  and,  besides  this  source  of  irregularity,  it  may  often  happen 
that,  while  the  depositing  process  is  suspended,  denudation  may  take 
place,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  occasional  destruction  by  fire  or 
other  causes  of  some  of  the  statistical  documents  before  mentioned.  It  is 
evident  that,  where  such  accidents  occur,  the  want  of  continuity  in  the 
series  may  become  indefinitely  great,  and  that  the  monuments  which  fol- 
low next  in  succession  will  by  no  means  be  equidistant  from  each  other 
in  point  of  time. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil 
remains,  in  formations  immediately  in  contact,  would  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  laws  of  sedimentary  deposition,  and  of  a  constant 
mortality  and  renovation  of  species. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for  a  change  in 
the  mineral  character  in  strata  thrown  down  at  distant  intervals  in  the 
same  place  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  must  also  expect,  for  the  reason  last 
set  forth,  to  meet  occasionally  witfi  sudden  transitions  from  one  set  of 
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organic  remains  to  another.  But  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to 
such  diflferences  in  mineral  characters  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
those  which  have  produced  a  change  in  the  species  of  imbedded  plants 
and  animals. 

When  the  lowest  of  two  sets  of  strata  are  much  dislocated  throoghoat 
a  wide  area,  the  upper  being  undisturbed,  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
discordance  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  two  groups ;  but  the  coincidence 
in  this  instance,  of  the  point  where  the  fossils  and  the  stratification  change 
their  character,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  disturbing  forces, 
as  if  they  had  exterminated  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  surface.  The  ' 
h^ae  of  time  assumed  to  be  requisite  for  the  development  of  so  great  a 
series  of  subterranean  movements  has,  in  such  cases,  allowed  the  species 
also  throughout  the  globe  to  vary,  and  hence  the  two  phenomena  are 
usually  concomitant 

Although  these  inferences  appear  to  me  very  obvious,  I  am  aware  that 
they  are  directly  opposed  to  many  popular  thedries  respecting  catastrophes ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  views  still  more  clearly  by 
another  analogous  ease.  Suppose  we  had  discovered  two  buried  cities  at 
the  fobt  of  Vesuvius,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  with 
a  great  mass  of  tuff  and  lava  intervening,  just  as  Portici  and  Resina,  if 
now  covered  with  ashes,  would  overlie  Herculaneum.  An  antiquary  might 
possibly  be  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  inscriptions  on  public  edifices,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  and  older  town  were  Greeks,  and  those  of 
the  modern  Italians.  But  he  would  reason  very  hastily  if  he  also  con- 
cluded, from  these  data,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  change  from  the 
Greek  to  the  Italian  language  in  Campania.  Suppose  he  afterwards  found 
three  buried  cities,  one  above  the  other,  the  intermediate  one  being  Roman, 
while,  as  in  the  former  example,  the  lowest  was  Greek  and  the  upper- 
most Italian ;  he  would  then  perceive  the  fallacy  of  his  former  opinion, 
and  would  begin  to  suspect  that  the  catastrophes,  by  which  the  cities 
were  inhumed,  might  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that,  as  the  Roman  tongue  had  evidently 
intervened  between  the  Greek  and  Italian,  so  many  other  dialects  may 
have  been  spoken  in  succession,  and  the  passage  from  the  Greek  to  the 
Italian  may  have  been  very  gradual ;  some  terms  growing  obsolete,  while 
others  were  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

If  this  antiquary  could  have 'shown  that  the  volcanic  paroxysms  of 
Vesuvius  were  so  governed  as  that  cities  should  be  buried  one  above  the 
other,  just  as  ofien  as  any  variation  occurred  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
*  habitants,  then,  indeed,  the  abrupt  passage  from  a  Greek  to  a  Roman, 
and  from  a  Roman  to  an  Italian  city,  would  afford  proof  of  fluctuations  no 
less  sudden  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

So,  in  Geology,  if  we  could  assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  natore 
to  preserve,  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  an  unbroken  series  of  monu- 
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ments  to  oommemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  organic  creation,  we  might 
infer  the  sudden  extirpation  of  species,  and  the  simultaneous  introduction 
of  others,  as  often  as  two  formations  in  contact  are  found  to  include  dis- 
similar organic  fossils.  But  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  whole  economy 
of  the  existing  causes,  aqueous,  igneous,  and  organic,  if  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  9uch  ia  not  the  plan  of  Nature. 


CHAPTER    V. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  TERTIARY   FORMATIONS   IN  .CHR0N0V>OICAL  ORDER. 

Comparatiye  valae  of  different  classes  of  organic  remains — Fossil  remains  of  testacea 
the  most  important — Necessity  of  accurately  determining  species — Foar  subdivi- 
sions of  the  tertiary  epoch  proposed — Recent  formations  (p.!220.) — Newer  Plio- 
cene period — Older  Pliocene  period — Miocene  period — Eocene  period — ^The  dis* 
tinct  zoological  characters  of  these  periods  may  not  imply  sujdden  changes  in  the 
animate  creation — ^Numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells  in  different 
tertiary  periods  (p.  226.) — The  recent  strata  form  a  common  point  of  departure  in 
distant  regions — Mammiferous  remains — Synoptical. table  of  recent  and  tertiary 
formations. 

In  the  second  chapter  I  explained  the  principles  on  which*  the  relatire 
ages  of  different  formations  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter was  found  to  be  chiefly  derivable  from  superposition,  mineral  struc- 
ture, and  organic  remains.  It  is  by  combining  the  evidence  deducible 
from  all  these  sources,  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  chronological 
succession  of  distinct  formations. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  proportion  as  investigations  have  been  extended 
over  a  larger  area,  it  has  become  necessary  to  intercalate  new  groups  of 
an  age  intermediate  between  those  first  examined  ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  as  the  science  advances,  new  links,  in  the  chalR 
will  be  supplied,  and  that  the  passage  from  one  period  to  another  will 
become  less  abrupt  We  may  even  hope,  without  travelling  to  distant 
regions, — without  even  transgressing  the  limits  of  western  Europe,  to 
render  the  series  far  more  complete.  The  fossil  shells,  for  example,  of 
many  of  the  Subalpine  formations,  on  the  northern  liroiu  of  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  collected  and  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  many  deposits 
known  to  exist  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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The  views  developed  in  the  last  chapter,  respecting  breaks  in  the 
sequence  of  geological  monuments,  will  explain  our  reasons  for  antici- 
pating the  discovery  of  intermediate  gradations  as  often  as  new  regions 
of  great  extent  are  explored. 

Comparative  Value  of  different  Classes  of  Oxganic  Remains. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the  most  systematic 
arrangement  in  our  power  of  those  formations  which  are  already  known ; 
and  in  attempting  to  classify  these  in  chronological  order,  we  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  evidence  afibrded  by  their  fos/sil  organic  contents.  In  the 
execution  of  this  task  we  have  first  to  consider  what  class  of  remains  are 
most  useful ;  for  although  every  kind  of  fossil  animal  and  plant  is  inter- 
esting, and  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  former  history  of  the  globe 
at  a  certain  period,  yet  those  classes  of  remains  which  are  of  rare  and 
casual  occurrence  are  absolutely  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  general 
classification.  If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  assemblage  of  strata,  and 
the  bon'es  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting 
the  number  of  species  of  organic  beings  common  to  two  epochs  ;  or  if  we 
have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one  series,  and  only  shells  in 
another,  we  can  form  no  opinion  respecting  the  remoteness  or  proximity 
of  the  two  areas.  We  might,  perhaps,  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  rela- 
tive antiquity,  if  we  could  compare  each  of  the  two  formations  to  a  third ; 
as,  for  example,  if  the  species  of  shells  should  be  almost  all  identical 
with  those  now  living,  while  the  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  were  all 
extinct ;  for  we  might  then  infer  that  the  shelly  deposit  was  the  most 
recent  of  the  two.  But  in  this  case  the  information  would  flow  from  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  species  of  corresponding  orders  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,— of  plants  with  plants,  and  shells  with  shells  ; 
the  only  mode  of  making  a  systematic  arrangement  by  reference  to  organic 
remains. 

Although  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  the.  tertiary  strata,  and  those  of 
reptiles  in  the  secondary,  afibrd  us  instruction  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  yet  the  species  are  too  few,  and  confined  'to  too  small  a  number  of 
localities,  to  be  of  much^alue  in  characterizing  the  subdivisions  of  geo- 
logical formations.  The  remains  of  fish  will  soon  become  of  much  more 
importance,  although  the  science  of  fossil  ichthyology  is  still  so  new  that 
there  has  been  scarcely  as  yet  time  for  the  application  of  its  results  to 
geology.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Agassiz  have  recently  enabled  him  to 
determine  the  existence  in  European  collections  of  no  less  than  900 
species,  which  are  distributed  largely  through  deposits  of  every  age.  A 
mere  tooth,  or  a  few  scales,  is  often  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of  a 
species,  and  the  range  of  species  in  this  class  seems,  in  general,  to  be 
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rery  limited  in  the  vertical  series  ;  in  other  words,  the  tf&me  species  is 
rarely  common  to  two  or  more  disiinet  groups  of  superimposed  strata. 

Yet  these  same  fish  are  said  to  have  a  very  wide  h<NrizonUl  range ; 
that  is  to  say,  are  found  fossil  in  the  same  formations  in  countries  extremely 
distant.  Should  farther  investigation  confirm  these  views  of  Mr.  Agassiz, 
respecting  tlie  constancy  of  their  characters  and  their  limitation  to  par> 
ticular  formations,  no  class  of  fossils  will  contribute  more  powerfully  than 
fossil  fish  to  the  identification  of  contemporaneous  strata  in  distant  parts 
of  the  earth. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  derive  equal  assistance  from  fossil  botany,  as 
it  is  only  in  a  few  formations,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  rock,  that  planU  are 
numerous  and  well  preserved.  In  these  places,  however,  they  throw 
great  light  on  the  former  state  of  the  globe  at  the  periods  to  which  they 
refer.  Even  in  regard  to  zoophytes,  which  are  so  much  more  abundant 
in  a  fossil  state  than  any  of  the  classes  above  enumerated,  we  have  hitherto 
been  impeded  in  our  endeavours  to  classify  strata  by  their  aid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  recent  species  which  have 
been  examined  from  those  tropical  seas  where  they  occnr  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  But  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  lessened,  and  Mr.  Ehren- 
berg's  recent  investigation  of  the  corals  of  the  Red  Sea  has  greatly  advanced 
this  department  of  science.* 

Ibssil  remains  oftestacea  of  chief  importance.'^The  testaoea  then  are 
by  far  the  most  important  class  of  organic  beings  which  have  led  their 
spoils  in  the  subaqueous  deposits ;  and  they  have  been  truly  said  to  be  the 
medals  which  nature  has  chiefly  selected  to  record  the  history  of  the 
former  changes  of  the  globe.  There  is  scarcely  any  great  series  of  strata 
that  does  not  contain  some  marine  or  fresh-water  shells ;  and  these  fossils 
are  often  found  so  entire,  especially  in  the  tertiary  formations,  that  when 
disengaged  from  the  matrix,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
just  procured  from  the  sea.  Their  colour>  indeed,  is  usually  wanting, 
but  the  parts  whereon  specific  characters  are  founded  remain  unimpaired ; 
and  though  the  animals  themselves  are  gone,  their  form  and  habits  can 
generally  be  inferred  from  the  shell  which  covered  them. 
^The  utility  of  the  testacea,  in  geological  classification,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea, 
others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  fresh  water.  Rivers  scarcely  over  fail 
to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  speeiea 
which  are  at  once  fluviattle  and  lacustrine.  The  Rhone,  for  example, 
receives  annually,  from  the  Durance,  many  shells  which  are  drifted  in  an 
entire  state  from  the  higher  Alps  of  Daophiny ;  and  these  species  inch  as 
£uKmti8mantanu8t  are  carried  down  into  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  to  aclt^ 
matt  very  different  from  that  of  their  native  habitation.     The  young 

*  See  Book  III.  ch.  zyiii. 
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hermit  dnAm  nuf  ofteo  be  Men  oa  ihe  ehoree  of  Ihe  MediterraneaBy  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bheae,  inhabiting  tfaeae  univalves,  brought  down  to  tbeoi 
ffom  BO  great  a  diMance.*  At  tlie  same  time  that  soaM  fresh  water  aud 
land  shells  are  carried  iato  the  sea»  other  individuals  of  the  same  species 
become  fossil  in  inland  lakes,  and  by  this  means  we  learn  what  species  of 
fresh  water  and  marine  testacea  coexisted  at  particular  eras.  We  also 
make  out  the  connexion  between  various  plants  and  mammifers  imbedded 
in  those  lacustrine  deposits,  and  the  testacea  which  lived  at  the  same  time 
in  the  ocean. 

There  are  two  other  chMactera  of  the  molluscous  animals  whidi  render 
them  extremely  valuable  is  settling  chronological,  questions  in  Geology. 
The  irst  of  these  is  a  wide  geographical  range*  and  the  second  (probably 
a^coBsequenc^  of  the  fon»er)  is  the  superior  duration  of  species  in  this 
class.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  habitation  of  a  species  be  very  local,  it 
eanoot  aid  as  greatly  in  estahlishiog  the  eontemporaneous  origin  of  distant 
groups  of  strata,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter;  and  if  a 
wide  geographical  range  be  useful  in  collecting  formations  far  separated 
in  sfMice,  the  longevity  of  species  is  no  less  serviceable  in  establishing  the 
relations  of  siraita  considerably  distant  from  each  .other  in  point  of  time. 

I  shall  revert  in  the  sequel  to  the  curious  fact,  that  in  tracing  back  the 
series  of  tertiary  deposits  from  the  newer  to  the  older,  many  existing  spe* 
cies  of  testacea  aeoompony  us  after  the  disappearance  of  all  fossil  raauias 
of  the  recent  mammalia  and  fish.  We  even  find  the  skeletons  of  exitinot 
quadrupeds  in  deposits  wherein  all  the  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  of 
living  speeies.t 

NeceseUy  ofaeeuratdy  determining  specter. — ^The  reader  will  already 
perceive  that  the  systematic  arrangement  of  etrata,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  . 
organic  remains,  must  depend  essentially  on  the  accurate  deterroinstion 
of  specks ;  and  the  geologist  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  ablest 
naturalists,  devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  departments  of  organic  nature. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  who  are  continually  employed  in  labo- 
rious investigations  in  the  field,  and  in  ascertaining  the  relative  position 
and  characters  of  mineral  masses,  should  have  leisure  to  acquire  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  fossil  osteology,  conchology,  and  other  branches  of 
zoological  inquiry ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  in  tliese  sciences  they  should 
become  acqnainted  with  tlie  principles  at  least  on  which  specific  cha- 
ractjifs  are  determined,  and  the  habits,  of  species  iaforred  from  their  pecn- 
liar  forms. 

When  the  specimens  of  shells  are  in  an  imperfect  state  of  preserratioa, 
or  happen  to  belong  to  genera  in  which  it  i%  difficult  to  decide  on  the 

*  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  pointed  oat  this  curious  fact  to  m^  when  I  viiited  Mont- 
pellier,  Jaly,  18S8. 
i  See  Vol.  I.  p.  101,  sad  Book  it.  chap,  xi 
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species,  except  the  inhabitant  itself  be  present,  or  when  aAy  other  grounds 
of  ambiguity  arise,  we  must  reject,  or  lay  small  stress  upon,  the  evidence, 
lest  we  vitiate  our  general  results.  We  cannot  do  better  than  consider 
the  steps  by  which  the  science  of  botanical  geography  has  reached  its 
present  stage  of  advancement,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  same  severe 
comparison  of  the  specific  characters,  in  drawing  our  geological  inferences* 


SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  TERTIARY  EPOCH. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subdivisions  of  tertiary  strata  wbich 
may  be  founded  on  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  their  respective  fossils, 
and  to  give  names  to  the  periods  to  which  they  may  be  severally  referred. 
But,  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
tertiary  phenomena  and  those  described  in  the  last  two  books.  Iir  the 
present  work  all  those  geological  monuments  are  called  tertiary  which 
are  newer  than  the  secondary  formations,  and  which  on  the  other  band 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  man* 

Part  of  the  changes,  whether  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  world,  considr 
ered  in  the  preceding  books,  was  ascertained  by  historical  testimony  to 
have  taken  place  within  the  human  epoch ;  as,  for  example,  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  newer  portion  of  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone  and  Nile. 
Another  part,  where  history  was  silent,  was  proved  to  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  by  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains  of  man  or  his  works.  All 
formations,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  can  be  shown  by  any 
such  proofs  to  be  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  man,  will  be 
called  Recent,  Some  authors  have  applied  the  term  contemporaneous  in 
the  same  sense ;  but  as  this  word  is  so  frequently  in  use  to  expi^^ss  the 
synchronous  origin  of  distinct  rocks  of  ^very  age,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience  and  ambiguity  if  we  were  to  confine  it  to  a  lechnical 
meaning. 

The  European  tertiary  strata  may  be  referred  to  four  successive  periods, 
each  characterized  by  containing  a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil  shells 
of  recent  species.  I  have  considered  that  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish 
these  four  periods  by  the  following  terms:  Newer  Pliocene,  Qlder  Plio- 
cene, Miocene,  and  Eocene.  But,  before  explaining  their  etymology, 
and  the  geological  characters  of  the  several  groups  which  they  designate, 
it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  some  of  the  steps  by  which  I  was  led  to 
adopt  a  four-fold  division,  and  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  other 
geologists,  who,  about  the  same  time,  and  from  independent  observations, 
had  come  to  conclusions  very  similar  to  my  own. 

Before  I  visited  Turin  in  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mnichison,  I 
had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  different  tertiary  groups  by 
reference  to  the  proportional  number  of  recent  species  found  fossil  in 
each.    Signor  Bonelli  then  informed  us,  that  the  fossil  shells  of  the  hill 
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of  the  Saperga  differed  as  a  group  from  those  of  Parma  and  other  locali- 
ties of  the  Subapennine  beds  of  northern  Italy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Superga  agreed  with  the  species  found 
at  Bordeaux  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France.  We  were  the  more 
struck  with  this  remark,  ais  we  had  already  inferred  that  the  highly-inclined 
strata  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  agree  with  those  of  the  Su- 
perga, were  older  than  the  more  horizontal  Subapennine  maris,  by  which 
the  plains  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po  are  skirted.  At  the  same  time, 
Signor  Bonelii  called  my  attention  to  suites  of  fossil  shells  in  the  museum 
of  Turin,  of  species  common  to  the  Subapennine  beds  and  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  ordinary  type  of  the  species, 
but  even  the  different  varieties,  had  their  counterparts  both  in  the  fossil 
and  recent  series.  I  afterwards  examined  a  beautiful  collection  of  the 
tertiary  shells  of  Italy  at  Parma,  in  the  cabinets  of  Professor  Guidotti, 
who  computed,  on  a  loose  estimate,  that  there  were  about  thirty  per  cent. 
of  living  species  in  the  Subapennine  beds  bordering  the  plains  of  the  Po. 
I  tlien  continued  my  inquiries  on  the  same  subject  at  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  Rome;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Naples,  became  acquainted  with  Signor 
O.  6.  Costa,  who  had  'examined  the  fossil  shells  of  Otranto  and  Calabria^ 
and  had  collected  many  recent  testacea  from  the  seas  surrounding  the  Ca- 
labrian  coasts.  His  comparison  of  the  fossil  and  living  species  had  led 
him  to  a  very  different  result  respecting  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy, 
from  that  to  which  Signors  Bonelii  and  Guidotti  had  arrived  in  regard  to. 
the  north,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  few  of  the  tertiary  shells  were  of 
extinct  species.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  he  showed  me  a  collection 
of  fossil  shells  from  the  territory  of  Otranto,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
species  were  recent. 

After  visiting  the  Island  of  Ischia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  I  was  satisfied  that  in  all  these  countries 
the  tertiary  strata  contained  so  many  shells  of  living  species  that  the  ex- 
tinct species  formed  rather  the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  whereas  ih 
the  tertiary  strata  near  Turin  it  was  decidedly  more  difficult  to  find  a 
recent  than  an  extinct  fossil  species. 

On  my  return  to  Turin,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1828),  I  com- 
municated the  results  of  my  observations  to  Signor  Bonelii,  who  under- 
took to  draw  up  for  me  a  comparative  table  of  the  characteristic  shells 
common  to  the  tertiary  green-sand  of  the  Superga,  and  to  the  strata  ofthe 
south  of  France  around  Bordeaux  and  Dax;  intending  me  to  publish  the 
table  in  my  work.  But  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  zealous  naturalist 
soon  deprived  me  of  his  assistance.  I  had  then  (December,  1828)  fully 
decided  on  attempting  to  establish  four  subdivisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch, 
considering  the  basin  of  Paris  and  London  to  be  the  type  of  the  first; 
the  beds  of  the  Superga  of  the  second ;  the  Subapennine  strata  of  north- 
em  Italy  of  the  third ;  and  southern  Italy  and  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  Sicily, 
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of  the  fourth.  I  was  also  conrinced  that  I  had  seen  prooft  daring  my 
tour  in  Auvergrne,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily,  of  volcanic  rocks  eontemporary 
with  the  sedimentary  strata  of  three,  if  not  of  all,  the  above  periods. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  in  February,  1829, 1  communicated  to  M.  Des- 
noyers  some  of  the  new  views  to  which  my  examination  of  Sicily  had 
led  me,  and  my  intenljon  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  different  ter- 
tiary formations  in  chronological  order,  by  reference  to  the  coroparaliva 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  found  fossil  in  each.  He  informed 
me  that,  during  my  tour,  he  had  been  employed  in  printing  the  first  part 
of  his  memoir,  not  yet  published,  on  *'  the  Tertiary  Formations  more 
recent  than  the  Paris  Basin,"  in  which  he  had  insisted  on  the  doctrine 
of  '*  the  sueceesion  of  tertiary  formations  of  different  ages."  At  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  his  memoir,  which  was  published  before  I  left  Paris, 
he  annexed  a  note  on  tlie  accordance  of  many  of  my  views  with  his  own, 
and  he  announced  my  intention  of  arranging  the  tertiary  formations  chro- 
nologically, according  to  the  relative  nnraber  of  fossils  ia  each  group 
which  were  identifiable  with  species  now  livings* 

At  the  same  time  I  learned  from  M.  Desnoyers,  that  M*  Desbftyes  had 
previously,  by  the  mere  inspection  of  fossil  sfaeUa  in  his  extensive  mujBeum, 
convinced  himself  that  the  different  tertiary  fionnatioiw  might  be  arranged 
in  a  chronologicai  series.  I  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  seeing  IL  Deshayes, 
who  explained  to  me  the  data  on  which  he  considered  that  three  tertiary 
periods  might  be  established,  the  two  first  of  which  corresponded  to  two 
of  those  which  I  was  prepared  to  adopt  (the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene),  and 
the  last  embracing  the  Sobapennine  beds  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Superga.  He  had  not  then  separated  the  Suhapennine  beds  , 
from  those  of  Sicily,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  *^  Newer  Piioeen|e." 

On  my  return  to  Paris  in  September,  1830, 1  examined  the  collection 
of  fossil  and  recent  shells  in  the  museum  of  M.  Deshayes,  and  profited 
by  his  instructions  in  conchology.  I  then  requested  him  to  furnish  me 
with  lists  of  those  species  of  shells  which  were  commoa  to  two  or  more 
tertiary  periods,  as  also  the  names  of  those  known  to  occur  both  in  eome 
tertiary  strata  and  in  a  living  state.  It  was  agreed  that  this  information 
ahould  be  communicated  in  a  tabular  form  ;  and  after  we  had  laboured 
together,  and  made  several  modifications  of  Ibe  plan  first  proposed,  the 
tables  were  executed  by  M.  Deshayes,  so  as  to  appear  in  his  name  in 
Uie  third  volume  of  my  firat  edition,  published  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
year  1833.  These  valuable  tables  contained  the  results  of  the  examina- 
>  tion  of  no  less  than  8000  tertiary  and  recent  shells,  and  on  such  data  the 
classification  adopted  in  this  work  has  been  principally  ibuoded.  It  bee 
not  been  thought  desindile  to  reprint  these  tables,  which  have  already  had 
an  extensive  circulation  among  geologists ;  for  I  was  unwiUiog  agaia  to 

/    *  See  Ann.  dee  Sci.  Nat,  zvi.  p.  814. 
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allot  80  nrach  space  to  details  which  belong  more  fitrictly  to  the  province 
of  fossil  conchology. 

When  I  published  my  third  volume  I  had  not  studied  the  second  volume 
of  Professor  Bronn's  *'  Journey  in  Italy/'  published  at  Heidelberg  in 
December,  183 !» in  which  he  had  remarked  that  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  <rfder  as  compared  to  the  newer  tertiary  formations  of  Italy,  con- 
sisted in  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  found 
fossil  in  the  older  beds.*  He  had  also  suted,  in  the  same  volume 
(p.  674),  that  the  shells  of  the  Superga  beds  have  a  nearer  connexion 
with  those  of  Bordeaux  than  with  any  other  tertiary  formation. 

To  resume  the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata : — they  may  be  divi- 
ded into  four  groups,  in  the  older  of  which  we  find  an  extremely  small 
number  of  fossils  identifiable  with  species  now  living  ;t  whereas,  on 
approaching  the  superior  and  newer  sets,  we  find  the  remains  of  recent 
testacea  in  abundance.  In  no  instance  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  two  distinct  formations  in  contact,  the  one  superimposed  upon 
the  other,  do  we  meet  with  an  assemblage  of  organic  remains  in  the 
uppermost  differing  more  widely  from  the  existing  creation  than  the 
fossils  of  the  inferior  group.  If  there  is  occasionally  an  apparent  exception 
to  the  rule,  it  is  only  where  the  remains  belong  to  distinct  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  as,  for  example,  where  a  deposit  containing  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds  for  the  most  part  extinct  overlies  a  stratum  in  which  the 
imbedded  shells  are  mostly  of  recent  species— such  exceptions  seem  to 
point  to  a  difiference  in  the  comparative  duration  of  species  in  different 
classes,  but  do  not  invalidate  the  general  proposition  before  laid  down* 

Newer  Pliocene  period. — ^The  latest  of  the  four  periods  before  alluded 
to  is  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  Recent  era.  To  this  more 
modern  period  may  be  referred  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Sicily,  the 
district.round  Naples,  and  several  others  to  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  great  preponderance  of  fossil  shells  referable 
to  species  still  living,  and  may  be  called  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  the 
term  Pliocene,  or  *'  more  recent,"  being  derived  from  tr^t«irr,  major,  and 
Miroc,  recens,  as  a  large,  often  by  far  the  largest,  part  of  the  fossil  shells 
are  of  recent  species.} 

Out  of  246  fossil  species  brought  from  the  Sicilian  beds  above  alluded 
to,  M.  Deshayes  found  that  no  less  than  216  were  of  species  still  living, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  ten  only  wiere  of 

*  Bronn'g  Reisen,  Ac,  ii.  p.  678.  t  See^poit,  p.  S34. 

t  In  this  and  the  other  names  which  I  have  adopted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nomen- 
clature has  always  reference  to  the  relative  proportion  of  recent  species  in  t^e  fossils 
of  each  period.  In  the  terms  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene,  the  Greek  diphthong 
ei  and  at  are  changed  into  the  vowels  i  and  e,  in  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  our 
language.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  to  whom  I  have  been  much  indebted 
for  assisting  me  in  inventing  and  anglicizing  these  terms,  reminds  me  that  we  have 
£ncenia,an  inaugural  ceremony,  derived  from  ty  and  nxntCf  recons;  and  as  examples 
of  the  convenuon  of  si  into  t,  we  have  icosahedron. 
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extinct  or  unknown  species.  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  groups 
referred  to  this  period  in  the  present  work  contain  mnch  more  than  the 
proportion  of  one  in  ten  of  extinct  species  of  shells.  Nevertheless,  the 
antiquity  of  some  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  as  contrasted  with  our 
most  remote  historical  eras,  must  be  very  great,  embracing  perhaps 
myriads  of  years.*  There  are  no  data  for  supposing  that  there  is  any 
break,  or  strong  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  strata  and  fossils  of 
this  and  the  Recent  epoch ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  monuments  of  the 
one  seem  to  pass  insensibly  into  those  of  the  other. 

Older  Pliocene  period.— ^The  formations  termed  Subapennine  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  in  Tuscany,  contain  among  their  fossil  shells  a  large 
number  which  have  been  identified  with  living  species.  The  proportion 
of  recent  shells  usually  approaches  to  one  half.  Out  of  669  species 
examined  from  these  strata  in  Italy,  238  were  found  to  be  still  living,  and 
831  extinct  or  unknown.  Out  of  111  from  the  English  crag,  M.  De- 
shayes  determined  forty-five  to  be  recent  species,  and  sixty*six  to  be 
extinct  or  unknown.  The  relative  position  of  the  Older  Pliocene  beds 
is  explained  in  Fig.  84,  p.  206,  where  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  /• 

The  plurality  of  species  indicated  by  the  name  Pliocene  must  not  in 
this  instance  be  understood  to  imply  an  absolute  majority  of  recent  fossil 
shells  in  all  cases,  but  a  comparative  preponderance  whenever  the  Plio- 
cene are  contrasted  with  strata  of  the  period  immediately  preceding. 

Miocene  period.— r-This  antecedent  tertiary  ^och  I  shall  name  Miocene, 
or  *'  less  recent,'*  from  fiumtf  minor  and  xtutosj  recens,  a  small  minority 
only  of  fossil  shells  imbedded  in  its  formations  being  referable  to  living 
species.  After  examining  1021  Miocene  shells,  M.  Deshayes  found  thai 
176  only  were  recent,  being  in  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seventeen 
in  one  hundred.  As  there  are  a  certain  number  of  fossil  species  which 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Pliocene  period,  so  also  there  are  many 
shells  equally  characteristic  of  the  Miocene.  The  species  which  pass 
from  the  Miocene  into  the  Pliocene  period,  or  which  are  common  to 
both,  are  in  number  196,  of  which  114  are  living,  and  eighty-two  extinct. 
The  Miocene  strata  are  largely  developed  in  Touraine,  and  in  the  south 
of  France  near  Bordeaux,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna,  and  other 
localities,  and  their  relative  position  has  been  shown  in  Figs.  83  and  84, 
where  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  e. 

Eocene  period. — The  period  next  antecedent  may  be  called  Eocene, 
from  imt,  aurora,  and  xairoc,  recens,  because  the  very  small  proportion  of 
living  species  contained  in  these  strata  indicates  what  may  be  considerecl 
the  first  commencement,  or  daum^  of  the  existing  state  of  the  animate 
creation.  To  this  era  the  formations  first  called  tertiary,  of  the  Paris  and 
London  basins,  are  referable.  Their  position  is  shown  in  Figs.  83  and 
84,  letter  J,  in  the  third  chapter. 

*  See  chapters  vi.  vii.  viii.  iz. 
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The  total  number  of  fossil  shells  of  this  period  already  known,  when 
the  tables  of  M.  Deshayes,  before  alluded  to,  were  constructed,  was  1288, 
of  which  number  forty-two  only  are  living  species,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  three  and  a-half  in  one  hundred.  Of  fossil  species,  not 
'  known  as  recent,  forty-two  were  fot^d  to  be  common  to  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  epochs. 

The  present  geographical  distribution  of  those  recent  species  which  are 
found  fossil  in  formations  of  such  high  antiquity  as  those  of  the  Paris  and 
London  basins,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest.  In  the  more  modern 
formations,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fossil  shells  belong  to  spe- 
cies still  living,  they  also  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  species  now  inhab- 
iting the  seas  immediately  adjoining  the  countries  where  they  occur 
fossil ;  whereas  the  recent  species,  found 'in  the  older  tertiary  strata,  are 
frequently  inhabitants  of  distant  latitudes,  and  usually  of  warmer  climates. 
Of  the  forty-two  Eocene  species,  or  those  found  in  the  earliest  tertiary 
strata,  which  occur  fossil  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  still  living,  about  half  now  inhabit  the  seas  within  or  near 
the  tropics,  and  almost  all  the  rest  are  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern 
and  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  If  some  Eocene  species  still  flourish  in  the 
same  latitudes  where  they  are  found  fossil,  they 'are  species  which,  like 
Lueina  divaricata^  are  now  found  in  many  seas,  even  those  of  very  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  this  wide  geographical  rahfge  indicates  a 


Fig.  85. 


Lueina  divaricata,  recent. 

capacity  of  enduring  a  variety  of  external  circumstances,  which  may 
enable  a  species  to  survive  considerable  changes  of  climate  and  other  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth's  surface.    One  fluviatile  species  {Melania  inquinata)^ 


Fig.  86.    ^ 


a  Variety  firom  the  Soisflonnais 
which  resemblea  the  recent. 
h  Tabercolated  variety. 


Metania  inquinata  as  found  fossil  in  Paris  basin. 
One  third  Uss  than  natural  size. 
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ffftsail  in  the  Paris  basin,  is  now  known  only  in  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
and,  during  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  may  perhaps  have  escaped  destruction  by  migrating  to  the  south. 
I  have  pointed  out  in  the  third  book  how  rapidly  the  eggs  of  freshwater 
species  might,  by  the  instrumentality  of  water-fowl,  be  transported  from 
one  region  to  another.*  Oiher  Eocene  species,  which  still  survive  and 
range  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  equator,  may  formerly  have  extended 
from  the  pole  to  the  temperate  zone ;  and  what  was  once  the  southern 
limit  of  their  range  may  now  be  the  most  northern. 

Even  if  geologists  had  not  established  several  remarkable  facts  in  attes- 
tation of  ,the  longevity  of  certain  tertiary  species,  we  might  still  have . 
anticipated  that  the  duration  of  the  living  species  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
testacea  would  be  very  unequal.  For  it  is  clear  that  those  which  have  a 
wide  range,  and  inhabit  many  different  regions  and  climates,  may  survive 
the  influence  of  destroying  causes,  which  might  extirpate  the  greater  part 
of  species  at  present  their  contemporaries.  The  increase  of  existing 
species,  and  gradual  disappearance  of  the  extinct,  as  we  trace  the  series 
of  formations  from  the  older  to  the  newer,  is  somewhat  analogous,  as  was 
before  observed,  to  the  fluctuations  of  a  population  such  as  might  be 
recorded  at  successive  periods,  from  the  time  when  the  oldest  of  the  indi- 
viduals now  living  was  born  to  the  present  moment ;  and  those  Eocene 
testacea  which  still  flourish  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  several  success- 
ive states  of  the  organic  world,  just  as  Nestor  survived  three  generations 
of  men. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  numerical  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  spe- 
cies of  fossil  shells  in  the  different  tertiary  periods  may  be  thus  expressed. 
In  the 

Newer  Pliooene  period  aboat  90  to  96  ^ 
Older  Pliocene  period     .    .    35  to  50  (  P®'  cent  of  reeeiU 
Miocene  period      ....    17  r  fossils.! 

Eocene  period 3)  ) 

These  numbers,  however,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  results 
obtained  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  groups  which  chance  has 
thrown  in  our  way,  or  which  lie  in  the  most  accessible  parts  of  Europe. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  above  results 
were  obtained  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : —  . 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  perlodfl,  older  and  newer  777 

In  the  Miocene      ........     1Q21 

In  the  Eocene  1238 

3^ 

•  See  ante,  p.  42.  ^ 

f  The  new  terms  may  be  remembered  b^  PUoeene  recalling  PIvm,  more;  JIfiocene, 
JMtnns,  ten;  and  Eocene,  the  £ast,  or  dawn. 
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Only  s^tenteen^peeiefl  of  shells  were  found  to  be  common  to  the  three 
epoehe,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  characterize  the  entire  tertiary 
formations  of  Europe.  Thirteen  of  them  are  species  still  Hying,  while 
four  are  known  only  as  fossiL    The  thirteen  living  species  are<^ 

1.  Dentaliamentalii.  8.  Poljmorphina  gibba. 

2. atrangalatum.  9.  Triloculina  oblonga. 

3.  Fissurella  gneea.  10.  Lucina  divaricata. 

4.  Bulla  lignaria.  11.     .   .        gibbosola.    . 

5.  Rifltoa  coehlearella.  12.  Isocardia  cor. 

6.  Murex  fistuloaofl.  13.  Naoula  margaritacea. 
7. tubifer.^ 

The  four  extinct  species  are»- 

1.  Dentalium  coarctatnm.  3.  Buliiniu  terebeUatns. 

2.  Tornatella  inflata.  4.  Corbula  complanata. 

In  thus  selecting  the  proportional  numbeif  of  recent  to  extinct  species 
6f  shells  as  a  useful  term  of  comparison  for  sucsessive  tertiary  groups,  or 
as  one  from  which  a  convenient  nomenclature  may  be  derived,  I  have  no 
wish  to  exalt  the  mere  per-centage  of  living  species  of  fossil  shells  into 
the  leading  characteristic  of  each  group.  The  Eocene  strata  of  Paris  and 
London,  for  example,  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  vast  variety  of 
peculiar  extinct  species  of  testacea,  as  well  as  of  other  animal  and  vege- 
table remains,  in  comparison  of  which  the  proportion  of  living  species  is 
a  character  of  subordinate  importance.  .  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed,  that  had  the  geologist  collected  the  fossils  of  the  crag  of  Nor- 
folk, the  blue  clay  of  London,  and  the  coarse  white  limestone  of  Paris* 
and  then  consider  these  formations  merely  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  recent  shells  contained  in  each,  he  would  have  seen,  by  this  character 
alone,  that  the  Parisian  and  London  strata  differed  widely  from  the  crag, 
and  agreed  very  closely  with  each  other.  Afterwards,  on  extending  his 
examination  to  the  extinct  species,  he  would  find  that  those  of  the  Paris  and 
London  formations  also  corresponded,  and  formed  together  an  assemblage 
very  distinct  from  the  extinct  species  in  the  crag.  In  this  and  many 
other  cases  where  our  zoological  investigations  are  far  advanced,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  of  recent  species  would  lead  to  the  same  general 
classifications,  as  the  mere  consideration  of  extinct  testacea  in  different 
tertiary  formations. 

Many  geologists  are  desirous  of  connecting  divisions  such  as  those 
above  pointed  out  with  sudden  and  violent  interruptions  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  they  regard  them  as  indicative  of  successive  changes 
in  the  organic  world,  accompanying  revolutions  equally  important  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  I  have  already  attempted 
to  show,  that  such  apparent  breaks  in  the  geological  series  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  the  commemorative  processes 
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operate,  partly  by  the  remoyal  of  strata  by  denudation,  and  that  they  arise, 
in  part,  from  the  small  progress  which  we  have  hitherto  made  in  the  dis- 
covery and  study  of  such  deposits  as  are  presenred.* 

From  the  experience  of  tlie  last  few  years,  we  may  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery df  many  intermediate  gradations  between  the  boundary  lines  first 
drawn ;  and  if  formations  are  brought  to  light  intervening  between  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene,  or  between  those  of  the  last  period  and  the  Pliocene, 
we  may  still  find  an  appropriate  place  for  all,  by  forming  subdivisions, 
on  the  santie  principle  as  that  which  has  determined  the  separation  of  the 
lower  from  the  upper  Pliocene  groups.  Thus,  for  example,  we  might 
have  three  divisions  of  the  Eocene  epoch,— Che  older,  middle,  and 
newer;  and  three  similar  subdivisions,  both  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
epochs.  In  that  case,  the  formations  of  the  middle  period  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  types  frdm  which  the  assemblage  of  organic  remains  in  the 
groups  on  both  sides  will  diverge. 

When  we  institute  a  new  genus  in  natural  history,  and  intend  it  to 
occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  two  genera  previously  established, 
as  the  genus  B,  for  example,  between  A  and  C,  we  select  a  particular 
species  6,  as  the  generic  type  of  B,  and  then  determine  to  refer  all  other 
species  to  the  same  genus,  provided  they  approach  nearer  to  b  than  the 
types  of  A  or  C.  On  comparing  together  the  species  of  B,  we  disoover 
that  they  deviate  in  various  ways  and  degrees  from  the  typical  species, 
some  of  them  approaching  somewhat  nearer  to  the  characters  of  the 
genus  A  which  precedes,  others  to  C  which  stands  next,  in  the  series. 
By  due  attention  to  these  shades  of  difierence  we  may  arrange  all  the  con- 
geners in  order,  according  to  their  natural  affinities. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  desire  to  class  geological  formations  in  a 
chronological  series,  we  may  select  a  certain  set  of  strata  as  6,  and  con- 
sider it  as  typical  of  a  particuliar  period  B.  We  may  then  refer  other 
formations  to  B,  if  they  resemble  in  their  organic  contents  the  normal 
group  b  more  nearly  than  the  types  of  the  antecedent  or  subsequent  epochs 
A  and  C.  And  we  may  consider  the  strata  which  in  departing  slightly 
from  b  approximate  to  A  as  being  the  older  divisions  of  the  period  B,  and 
those  which  depart  from  the  type  b  in  the  direction  of  C  as  the  newer 
deposits  of  the  same  era. 

In  determining  originally  the  order  of  succession  of  A,  B,  and  G,  we 
must  be  guided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  evidence  of  sup^position  by 
which  the  relative  age  of  the  principal  groups  may  generally  be  decided 
with  certainty. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  any  thing  above  advanced,  that  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  tertiary  epoch  is  purely  arbitrary,  or  that  any  other  number  of 
periods  mighl  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  have  been  chosen  with 

*  See  ante,  p.  310. 
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^qval  propriety.  For,  though  it  he  tnie  that  zoological  periods  in  geology, 
like  genera  and  orders  in  Natural  History,  are  purely  artificial  divisions, 
yet  we  have  at  present  no  alternative  but  to  accept  those  lines  of  separa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  series  of  monuments  first  brought  to  light. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  of 
zoology  and  botany  which  have  been  enriched  with  only  a  small  nti^mber 
of  species,  and  where  there  is  as  yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters 
to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by  a  multitude  of  collecting  links,  into  another. 
80,  in  geology,  our  faculties  of  systematic  arrangement  are  perhaps  greater 
now  than  they  will  be  hereafter^  when  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
intercalating  new  periods  between  those  first  established. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  although  the  lapse  of  ages  comprised 
within  a  single  period  is  very  much  narrowed  by  the  fourfold  subdivision 
above  explained,  y€t  when  all  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  deposits  are  said 
to  be  contemporaneous^  this  term  must  be  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
latitude.  Considerable  intervals  of  time  may  have  elapsed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  marked  distinction  in  the  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Suppose  the  growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  cease  from  this  moment, 
and  some  new  river  to  begin  to  transport  sediment  into  the  Mediterranean 
at  any  other  point,  and  to  form  a  delta  in  the  course  of  many  thousand 
years,  this  last  formlitiou  might  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the  marine 
and  flttviatile  deposits  of  the  Nile  previously  accumulated  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  the  difference  at  least  might  be  so  trifling  that  future  geologists 
would  regard  them  as  contemporaneous,  if  they  followed  the  same  rules 
of  classification  as  those  laid  down  in  this  chapter. 

Tlu  recent  strata  form  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries. 
^-*We  derive  one  great  advantage  from  beginning  our  classification  of 
formations  by  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  more  recent  strata  with 
the  species  now  living ;  namely,  the  acquisition  of  a  common  point  of 
departure  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for  example,  if  strata 
should  be  discovered  in  India  or  South  America,  containing  the  same 
small  proportion  of  recent  shells  as  are  found  in  the  Paris  basin,  they  also 
might  be  termed  Eocene ;  and,  on  analogous  data,  an  approximation  might 
be  made  to  the  relative  dates  of  strata  placed  in  the  arctic  and  tropical 
regions,  or  the  comparative  age  might  be  ascertained  of  European 
deposits  and  those  at  the  antipodes.  There  might  be  no  species  common 
to  the  two  groups ;  yet  we  might  make  some  approach,  perhaps  a  near 
one,  towards  deXermining  their  relative  age  from  the  common  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  existing  state  of  the  animate  creation.  We  may 
afterwards  avail  ourselves  of  the  dates  thus  established,  as  eras  to  which 
the  monuments  of  preceding  periods  may  be  referred. 

Mammiferous  remains  of  successive  tertiary  er<u.— But  although  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  Eocene  testacea  have  been  identified  with  species  now 
living,  none  of  the  associated  mammiferous  remains  belong  to  species 
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which  now  exist,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  equalled 
the  horse,  and  others  the  rhinoceros  in  size ;  and  they  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  observation,  had  they  survived  down  to  our  time.  More 
than  forty  of  these  Eocene  tnammifers  are  referable  to  a  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  order  Pachydermatai  which  has  now  only  four  living  representa- 
tives on  the  globe,  namely*  three  tapirs,  and  the  Daman  of  the  Gape. 
Of  those  forty  fossil  species,  even  the  genera  are  distinct  from  any  which 
have  been  established  for  the  classification  of  living  animals. 

In  the  Miocene  mammalia  we  find  a  few  of  the  generic  fdrms  most 
frequent  in  the  Eocene  strata  associated  with  some  of  those  now  existing, 
and  in  the  Pliocene  we  find  an  intermixture  of  extinct  and  recent  species 
of  quadrupeds.  There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  degree  of  accordance 
between  the /results  deducible  from  an  examination  of  the  fossil  testacea, 
and  those  derived  from  the  mammiferous  fossils.  But  although  the  latter 
are  more  important  in  respect  of  the  unequivocal  evidence  afibrded  by  them 
of  the  extinction  of  species,  yet  for  reasons  before  explained,  they  are  of 
comparatively  small  value  in  the  general  classification  of  strata  in  geology.* 

We  have  seen  the  imbedding  of  mammiferous  remains  depends  on  rare 
casualties,  and  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  in  detached 
alluvium  covering  the  emerged  land,  or  in  osseous  breccias  and  stalag- 
mites formed  in  caverns  and  fissuresi  or  in  isolated  lacustrine  formations.! 
Saeh  fissures  and  eaves  may  probably  have  remained  open  during  success- 
ive geological  periods  |  and  the  alluvions,  spread  over  the  surface,  may 
have  been  disturbed  again  and  again,  until  the  mammalia  of  successive 
epochs  were  mingled  and  oonfounded  together.  Hence  we  must  be  careful* 
when  we  endeavour  to  refer  the  remains  of  mammalia  to  certain  tertiary 
periods,  that  we  ascertain,  not  only  their  association  wiUi  testacea  of 
which  the  date  is  known,  but,  also,  that  the  remains  were  intermixed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  former  co-existence  of  die 
speeies. 

In  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Recent  and 
Tertiary  Formations  alluded  to  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

*  See  ante,  p.  217.  t  Book  III.  chaps,  ziii  and  adv. 
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Synoptical  Table  of  Secml  and  Tertiary  Formatians. 


PERIODS. 


Charaeter 

of 
Fomatioiu. 


Examples  of  localities  of  the  Formations. 


I] 


1.     Newer     . 
Pliooene.  ^ 


2.      Older      . 


Marine. 

Freshwster. 
.Voloamo. 


S.    Mieoe«i.<  IVeriiw«ter. 

VolcaDic. 
ntfarine. 

Freshwater. 
^Voleanic. 


4.    Eocene.  < 


i  Coral  Ibrmatioae  of  Faoiflc. 

I  Delta  of  Foy  Gan^a,  Miaaiaaiiipi. 

(Modern  depoaits  in  Lake  Superior — Lake  of 
i  6enev»->Marl  lakes  of  Scotland— Italian  tia- 
(     vertin. 

C  Jonillo— Monte  Nqoto — Modem  lavas  of  Ic^ 
\     land,  Etna,  Vesuvius. 

Strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  Xschia. 

Valley  of  the  Elsa  around  CoUa  in  Toseany. 

C  Older  parts  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Isehiar— Vol- 

1  caaio  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

(NMthem  Subapennine  formations,  as  at  Fw- 
}    ma,  Asti,  Sienna,  Farpiipuui,  Nice— English 

<  Crag. 

C  Altematiof  with  narina  hada  near  the  town  cf 
\     Sienna. 

Volcanos  of  Tuscany  and  Campagoa  di  Rovm* 

(Strata  of  Tbarsine,  Bordeaux,  Valley  of  the 

2  Bormida,  and  the  Snperga  near  Tmik^lWik 

1  of  Vienna. 

J  with  marine  at  9an(Bat«|t»alve  milea 
Bordeaux. 

(  Hungarian  and  Transylvaaian  volcanic  iDokA. 

2  Part  of  the  volcanos  of  Auvcrgne,  Cantal,  and 
C     Velay. 

Paris  and  London  Basins. 

• 

(  Alternating  with  marine  in  Paria  basin-*-IsIe  of 

<  Wightr-^urely  lacustrine  in  Auvergne,  Can- 
l     tal,  andVelay.  * 

Oldest  part  of  volcknic  rocks  of  Auverj^ne. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

NBWEB  PLIOOSNS  FOBMATIONS— SICILY. 

Reasoni  for  consideringr,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  more  modem  periods— Geolopesl 
etructure  of  Sicily — Formfttions  of  the  Val  di  Noto— Diviaible  into  three  grroups — 
Great  limestone— ^chitftoae  and  arenaceous  limestone — Bloe  marl  with  shells — 
Strata  subjacent  to  the  above — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto  (p.  236.)— Dike» 
— Tuffs  and  Peperinos — Volcanic  conglomerates — Proofs  of  long  interTals  between 
▼olcanic  eruptions — Dip  and  Direction  of  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily. 

Having  endeavoured,  in  the  last  chapter,  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  the  different  tertiary  formations  inay  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  newest  division,  or 
that  which,  from  its  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  recent  shells  of 
any  of  the  four  tertiary  groups,  has  been  named  the  Newer  Plioeene.* 

It  may  appear  that  I  reverse  the  natural  order  of  historical  research  by 
thus  describing,  in  the  first  place,  the  monuments  of  a  period  which 
iinmediately  preceded  our  own  era,  and  then  passing  to  the  events  of 
antecedent  ages;  But,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  this 
retrospective  order  of  inquiry  is  the  only  one  which  can  conduct  us 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  firom  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  phenomena.  I  have  already  explained  my  seasons  for  com- 
mencing with  an  examination,  in  the  last  two  books,  of  the  events  of  the 
recent  epoch,  from  which  the  greater  number  of  rules  of  interpretation  in 
geology  may  be  derived.  The  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period 
will  be  considered  next  in  order,  because  these  have  undergone  the  least 
degree  of  alteration,  both  in  position  and  internal  structure,  subsequently 
to  their  origin.  They  are  monuments  of  which  the  characters  are  more 
easUy  deciphered  than  those  belonging  to  more  remote  periods,  for  they 
have  been  less  mutilated  by  the  han&  of  time.  The  organic  remains, 
more  especially  of  this  era,  are  most  important,  not  only  as  being  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  also  as  being  chiefly  referable  to 
species  now  living,  so  that  their  habits  are  known  to  us  by  direct  com- 
parison, and  not  merely  by  inference  from  analogy,  as  in  the  case  of 
extinct  species. 

Oeologieal  structure  of  Sicily » — ^I  shall  first  describe  an  extensive  dis« 
trict  in  Sicily,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  are  largely  developed,  and 
where  they  are  raised  to  considerable  heights  above  the  level  of  the'sea. 
After  presenting  the  reader  with  a  view  of  these  formations,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  and  shall 

•  See  ante,  pp.  8S3  and  296. 
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speculate  od  the  subterranean  changes  of  which  their  present  position 
affords  evidence. 

The  island  of  Sicily  consists  partly  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks, 
which  occupy,  perhaps,  about  two-thirds  of  its  superficial  area  ;  and  the 
remaining  part  is  covered  by  tertiary  formations,  which  are  of  great  extent 
in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  island,  while  portions  are  found 
hordering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts. 

Formations  of  the  Vol  di  Noto, — If  we  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Valdi  Noto  (see  Map,  PI;  VII.),  a  district  which  intervenes  between  Etna 
and  the  southern  promontory  of  Sicily,  we  find  a  considerable  tract,  con- 
taining within  it  hills  which  are  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
entirely  composed  of  limestone,  marl,  sandstone,  and  associated  volcanic 
rocks,  which  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  era.  The  recent  shells  of 
the  Mediterranean  abound  throughout  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  there 
are  abundant  proofs  that  the  igneous  rocks  were  the  produce  of  successive 
submarine  eruptions,  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  time  when  tlie 
subaqueous  for  orations  were  in  progress. 

These  rising  grounds  of  the  Val  di  Noto  are  separated  from  the  cone 
of  Etna*  and  the  marine  strata  whereon  it  rests,  by  the  low  level  plain  of 
Catania,  just  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  watered  by  the 
8imeto.  The  traveller  who  passes  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  has  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  on  the  ^ides  of  the  valley,  many  deep  sections 
of  the  modem  formations  above  described,  especially  if  he  makes  a  slight 
detour  by  Sortina  and  t^e  valley  of  Pentalica. 

The  whole  series  of  strata,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  is  divisible  into  three 
principal  groups,  exclusive  of  the  associated  volcanic  rocks.  The  upper- 
most mass  consists  of  limestone,  which  sometimes  acquires  the  enormous 
thickness  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  below  which  is  a  series  much 
inferior  in  thickness,  consisting  of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  conglomerate 
and  schistose  limestone,  and  beneath  this  again  blue  marl.  The  whole 
of  the  above  groups  contain  shells  and  zoophytes,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
referable  to  species  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous  sea. 

Great  limestone  formation  (a.  Fig.  87.). — In  mineral  character  this 
rock  often  corresponds  to  the  yellowish  white  building-stone  of  Paris, 


Syracuse. 

Girgenti. 

^^-^i 

^    Jl^ 

^=^ — \c? 

^^^^:>N. 

well  known  by  the  name  of  Calcaire  grossier,  but  it  often  passes  into  a 
much  more  compact  stone.    In  the  deep  ravine-like  valleys  of  Sortino 
and  Fentalica,  it  is  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  as  solid  and  as  regu- 
VoL.  II.— 2  E 
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larly  bedded  as  the  greater  part  of  our  ancient  secondary  formations.  It 
abounds  in  natural  caverns,  which,  in  many  places,  as  in  the  valley  of 
Pentaiica,  have  been  enlarged  by  artificial  excavations. 


Fig.  88. 


Cai»trogioYaimi. 

a.  Great  limestone  of  Val  di  Noto. 

b,  Schistofle  and  arenaceous  limestone  of  Floridia. 
e.  Blue  marl  with  shells. 

d.  White  laminated  marl. 

e.  Blue  clay  and  gypsum,  without  shells. 


The  shells  in  the  limestone  are  very  often  indistinct,  sometimes  nothing 
but  casts  remaining  ;  but  in  many  localities,  especially  where  there  is  a 
slight  intermixture  of  volcanic  sand,  they  are  more  entire,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  can  almost  all  be  identified  with  recent  Mediterranean 
testacea.  Several  species  of  the  genus  Pecten  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
particularly  the  large  scallop  (P.  Jacobasus),  now  so  common  on  the  coasts 
of  Sicily.  The  shells  which  I  collected  from  this  limestone  at  Syracuse, 
Villasmonde,  Militello  (V.  di  Noto),  and  Girgenti,  have  been  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes,  and  found,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  to  be  aJl  refer* 
able  to  species  now  living. 

The  mineral  characters  of  this  great  calcareous  formation  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  south,  near  the  town  of 
Noto,  the  rock  puts  on  the  compactness,  together  with  the  spheroidal 
concretionary  structure,  of  some  of  the  Italian  travertins.  At  (he  same 
place,  also,  it  contains  the  leaves  of  plants  and  reeds,  as  if  a  stream  of 
fresh  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  terrestrial  vegetable 
remains,  had  entered  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Spaecaforno,  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  a  similar  compact  variety  of  the  lime- 
stone occurs,  where  it  is  for  the  most  part  pure  white,  often  very  thick 
bedded,  and  occasionally  without  any  lines  of  stratification.  This  hard  whito 
rock  is  often  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  appears  to  contain 
no  fossil  shells.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  precipitated 
from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  such  as  frequently  rise  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  these 
springs  give  out  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral  matter  at  all  seasons,  tliey 
ara  much  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  unstratified  masses,  than  a  river 
which  is  swollen  and  charged  with  sedimentary  matter  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  unequal  quantities,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  great  limestone,  above  mentioned,  prevails  not  only  in  the  Yal  dt 
Noto,  but  reappears  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  capping  the  hill  of  Cas- 
trogiovanni,  at  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea.  It  is  eavernous  there,  as  at  Sortino  and  Syracuse,  and  contains 
fossil  shells  and  casts  of  shells  of  the  same  species.* 

Schistose  and  arenaceous  Hmestane^  4*c.  {b.  Fig.  87.).— The  limestone 
above  mentioned  passes  downwards  into  a  white  calcareous  sand,  which 
has  sometimes  a  tendency  to  an  oolitic  and  pisolitic  structure,  analogous 
to  that  before  described,  when  speaking  of  the  travertin  of  Tivoli.t  At 
Floridia,  near  Syracuse,  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  small  calcare- 
ous pebbles  to  constitute  a  conglomerate,  where  also  beds  of  sandy  lime« 
stone  are  associated,  replete  with  numerous  fragments  of  shells,  and 
much  resembling,  in  structure,  the  English  corn-brash.  A  diagonal  lami« 
nation  is  often  observable  in  the  calcareous  sandy  beds  analogous  to  that 
represented  in  the  first  volume  (p.  286,  Fig.  13.),  and  to  that  exhibited 
in  many  sections  of  the  English  crag.i^ 

In  some  parts  of  Sicily,  this  sandy  calcareous  division,  6,  seems  to  be 
represented  by  yellow  sand,  exactly  resembling  that  so  frequently  supers 
imposed  on  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  the  Subapennines  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. Thus,  near  Grammichele,  on  the  road  to  Caltagirone,  beds  of 
incoherent  yellow  sand,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  with  occasional 
layers  of  shells,  repose  upon  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  Caltagirone. 

When  we  consider  the  arenaceous  character  of  this  formation,  the  dis- 
position of  the  laminae,  and  the  broken  shells  sometimes  imbedded  in  it, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  it  was  formed  in  shallower  water,  and 
nearer  the  action  of  the  superficial  currents,  than  the  superincumbent 
limestone,  which  was  evidently  accumulated  in  a  sea  of  considerable 
depth.  If  we  adopt  this  view,  we  must  suppose  a  subsidence  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  arenaceous  beds  in  the  Yal 
di  Noto. 

Blue  marl  with  shells  (c,  Figs.  87,  88.).-~Under  the  sandy  beds,  last 
mentioned,  is  found  an  argillaceous  deposit  of  variable  thickness,  called 
Creta  in  Sicily.  It  cesembles  the  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  hills, 
and,  like  it,  incloses  fossil  shells  and  corals  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preser- 
vation. Of  these  I  collected  a  great  abundance  from  the  clay,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  twenty  species  in  the  environs 
of  Caltanisetta,  all  of  which,  with  three*  exceptions,  M.  Deshayes  was 
able  to  identify  with  recent  species.  From  similar  blue  marl,  alternating 
with  yellow  sand,  at  Caltagirone,  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  I  obtained  forty  species  of  shells,  of  which  all  but 
six  were  recognised  as  identical  with  recent  8pecie8.§  The  position  of 
this  argillaceous  formation  is' well  seen  at  Castrogiovanni  and  Girgenti,  as 

*  Dr.  Daabeny  correetly  identified  the  Yd  di  Noto  limeetone  of  Syncme  with 
that  of  the  summit  of  Castrogiovanni.  Jameson,  £d.  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  xzv.,  p.  107. 
July,  1825. 

t  Vol.  1.  p.  204.  t  See  chap.  ziii. 

§  Lists  of  these  shells  were  given  in  Appendix  II.  of  the  first,  or  octavo  edition. 
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represented  in  the  sections^  Figs.  87,  88.  In  both  of  these  places  the 
limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto  reappears,  passing  downwards  into  a  calca- 
reous sandstone,  below  which  is  a  shelly  blue  clay. 

Strata  beneath  the  blue  marl. — The  clay  rests,  in  both  localities,  on 
an  older  series  of  white  and  blue  marls,  probably  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
period,  but  of  which  I  was  unable  to  determine  the  age,  having  procured 
from  it  no  organic  remains  save  the  skeletons  of  fish,  all  of  extinct  species, 
which  I  found  in  the  white  thinly  laminated  marls.* 

These  marls  are  sometimes  gypseous,  and  belong  to  a  great  argillaceons 
formation  which  stretches  over  a  considerable  part  of  Sicily,  and  contains 
sulphur  and  salt  in  great  abundance.  The  strata  of  this  group  have  been 
in  some  places  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  their  convo- 
lutions often  resembling  those  seen  in  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  pri- 
mary clay  slate. 

But  I  wish,  at  present,  to  direct  the  reader's  exclusive  attention  to  strata 
decidedly  referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  and  1  have  yet  to  mention 
the  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  sedimentary  formations  already 
allnded  to. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto. — The  volcanic  rocks  occasionally 
associated  with  the  limestones,  sands,  aqd  marls  already  described,  con- 
stitute a  very  prominent  feature  throughout  the  Val  di  Noto.  Great 
confusion  might  have  been  expected  to  prevail,  where  lava  and  ejected 
sand  and  scoris  are  intermixed  with  the  marine  strata,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  it  often  impossible  to  recognise  the  exact  part  of  the  series  to 
which  the  beds  thns  interfered  with  belong. 

Sometimes  there  are  proofs  of  the  posterior  origin  of  the  lava,  and 
sometimes  of  the  newer  date  of  the  stratified  rock,  for  we  find  dikes  of 
lava  intersecting  both  the  marl  and  limestone,  while,  in  other  places,  cal- 
careous beds  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Thus  the  shelly  limestone  of  Capo  Santa  Croce  rests  in  horizontal  strata 
upon  a  mass  of  lava,  which  had  evidently  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves,  so  that  the  surface  has  been  worn  perfectly  smooth.  The 
limestone  is  unchanged  at  its  junction  with  the  igneous  rock,  and  incloses 
within  it  pebbles  of  the  lava.t 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the  most 
ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock  is  some- 
times compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occasionally 
empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities  filled  with 


*  I  found  these  fossil  fish  in  great  abondance  on  the  road,  half  a  mile  northwest 
of  Radusa,  on  my  way  to  Castrogiovanni,  where  the  marls  are  fetid ;  and  near  Cas- 
trogiovanni  in  gypseoas  marls,  at  the  mile-stone  No.  86,  and  between  that  and. 
No.  89. 

t  This  locality  is  described  by  Professor  Hoffmann,  Archiv.  fur  Mmeralogie,  &c. 
Berlin,  1831. 
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calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure  is,  in  some 
places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I  found  dikes  of 
amygdaloid,  wacke,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting  the  limestone  at 
the  bottom  ofthe  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martiri,  below  Melilli, 

Dikes, — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen  travers- 
ing peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  near  a  mill  by  the  road  side. 

In  these  cases  we  may  suppose  th^  peperino  to  have  resulted  from 
showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  fragments  of  limestone 
thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that  which  lately  gave 
rise  to  the  volcanic  island  off  Sciacca.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended 
through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel. 
After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  in  No.  89  had  cooled  down, 
it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  move^ 
menu 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


HonxonUtl  section  of  dikes  near  Palagonia. 

a.  Lava. 

b.  Peperino,  oonnsttng  of  volcanic  land,  mixed  with  fragment!  of  kva  and  lime- 

stone. 

In  the  second  figure.  No.  90,  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino,  availing  itself,  perhaps, 
of  a  slight  passage  opened  by  rents  caused  by  earthquakes.  Some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava,  in  these  dikes,  are  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  annexed  diagrams  (Figs.  89.  and  90.)  represent  a  ground  plan  of 
the  rocks  as  they  are  exposed  to  view  on  a--  horizontal  surface.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could 
examine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic  island ;  for  when  2^ 
superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by  denuda* 
tion,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or,  in  other 
words,  sections  of  fte  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  subterra- 
nean laras  reached  the  eurface.* 

*  See  V«L  I.  p.  356. 
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On  the  summit  o/  the  limestome  platform  of  the  Val  di  Note  I  more 
than  once  saw  analogous  dikes,  not  only  of  lava  but  of  volcanic  tuff,  rising 
vertically  through  the  horizontal  strata,  and  having  no  connexion  with 
any  igneous  masses  now  apparent  on  the  surface.  In  regard  to  the  dikes 
of  tuff  or  peperinoj  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  open  fissures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  which  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  were  drifted 
by  a  current. 

7\iff8  and  peper%no9. — In  the  hill  of  Novera,  between  Vizzini  and 
Militelli,  a  mass  of  limestone,  horizontally  stratified,  comes  in  contact 
with  inclined  strata  of  tuff  (see  Fig.  01.) ;  while  a  mixed  calcareous  and 

Fig.  91. 

A 

A.  Limestone. 

aa.  Calcareous  breccia  with  fragments  of  lava. 

h.  Black  tuff. 

c.  Tuff. 


Tolcanic  breccia,  a,  a,  supports  the  inclined  layers  of  tuff,  c.  The  verti- 
cal fissure,  h  6,  is  filled  with  volcanic  sand  of  a  different  colour.  An 
inspection  of  this  section  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  limestone  must 
have  been  greatly  dislocated  during  the  period  of  the  submarine  eruptions. 

At  the  town  of  Vizzini  a  dike  of  lava  intersects  the  argillaceous  strata, 
and  converts  them  into  siliceous  schist,  which  has  been  contorted  and 
shivered  into  an  immense  number  of  fragments. 

I  have  stated  that  the  beds  of  limestone,  clay,  and  sand,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto,  are  often  partially  intermixed  with  volcanic  ejections,  such  as  may 
have  been  showered  down  into  the  sea  during  eruptions,  or  may  have 
been  swept  by  rivers  from  the  land.  When  the  volcanic  matter  predomi- 
nates, these  compound  rocks  constitute  the  peperinos  of  the  Italian  miner- 
alogists, some  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  full  of  shells,  and  extremely 
hard,  being  capable  of  a  high  polish  like  marble.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Val  di  Nolo  they  are  variously  mottled  with  spots  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  contain  small  angular  fragments,  similar  to  the  lapilli  thrown  from 
▼olcanos. 

It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  eruption  of  Graham  Island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  sea  was  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  and 
filled  for  several  weeks  continuously  with  red  or  chocolate*coloured  mud, 
consisting  of  finely  comminuted  scoriae.*  During  this  period,  it  is  clear 
that  the  waves  and  currents  that  have  since  had  power  to  sweep  away  the 
isUnd,  and  disperse  its  materiab  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the  sea, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 
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must  with  still  greater  ease  have  carried  to  vast  distances  the  fine  red  mud, 
which  was  seen  boiling  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  have  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  modern  peperinos. 

Professor  Hoffmann  relates  that,  during  the  eruption  (June  1831),  the 
surfieice  of  the  sea  was  strewed  over,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  new.  volcano,  with  so  dense  a  covering  of  scoriae,  that  the  fishermen 
were  obliged  to  part  it  with  their  oars,  in  order  to  propel  their  boats 
through  the  water.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  analogy,  thai 
we  should  find  the  ancient  tuffs  and  peperinos  so  much  more  generally 
distributed  than  the  submarine  lavas. 

In  the  road  which  leads  from  Palagonia  to  Lago  NaAia,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former  place,  there  is  a  small 
pass  where  the  hills  on  both  sides  consist  of  a  calcareous  grit,  intermixed 
with  some  grains  of  volcanic  sand. 

Fig.  92. 


Suiian  of  calcareous  grit  and  peperinOf  east  of  Palagonia.    South  side  of  pass. 
Vertical  height  about  thirty  feet 

Fig.  98 


Section  qfthe  same  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  pass. 

The  disposition  of  the  strata,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  is  most  singular, 
and  remarkably  well  exposedi  as  the  harder  layers  have  resisted  the 
weathering  of  the  atmosphere  and  project  in  relief.  The  sections  exhibited 
on  both  sides  of  the  pass  are  nearly  vertical,  and  do  not  exactly  corres- 
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pond,  as  will  be  seen  In  the  annexed  diagrams  (Figs.  92.  and  98.).  It  is 
somewhat  difficnlt  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  arrangement  of  the 
layers  was  occasioned  ;  but  we  may»  perhaps,  suppose  it  to  have  arisen 
from  the  throwing  down  of  ^calcareous  sand  and  volcanic  matter,  upon 
steep  slanting  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  case  they  might 
have  accumulated  at  various  angles  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  degrees, 
as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  sections  of  volcanic  cones  in  Ischia  arid 
elsewher)B.  The  denuding  power  of  the  waves  may,  then,  have  cut  off 
the  upper  portion  of  these  banks ;  so  that  nearly  horizontal  layers  may 
have  been  superimposed  unconformably,  after  which  another  bank  may 
have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first. 

Volcanic  conghmeratet. — In  the  Val  diNoto  we  sometimes  meet  with 
conglomerates  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  pebbles.  They  usually 
occuir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  lava,  and  may,  perhaps,  hare 
been  the  shingle  produced  by  the  wasting  cliffs  of  small  islands  in  a  vol'* 
canic  archipelago.  The  formation  of  similar  beds  of  volcanic  pebbles 
may  now  be  seen  in  progress  on  the  beach  north  of  Catania,  where  the 
waves  are  undermining  one  of  the  modern  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  the  same 
,  may  also  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Ischia. 

Proofs  of  gradual  acctimu/o^tan.— -In  one  part  of  tlie  great  limestone 
formation  near  Letini,  I  found  some  imbedded  volcanic  pebbles,  covered 
with  full  grown  serpdae,  supplying  a  beautiful  proof  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  having  elapsed  between  the  rounding  of  these  pebbles  and 
their  inelosure  in  a  solid  stratum.  I  also  observed,  not  far  from  Vizzini, 
a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  length  of  the  intervals  which  occasion- 
ally separated  the  distinct  lava  currents.  A  bed  of  oysters,  perfectly 
identifiable  with  our  common  eatable  species,  no  less  than  twenty  feet  in 
thicknesSt  is  there  seen  resting  upon  a  current  of  basaltic  lava ;  up<)n  the 
oyster-bed  again  is  superimposed  a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with 
tufif  or  peperino.  Near  Galieri,  not  far  from  the  same  place,  a  horizontal 
bed,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common 
Mediterranean  coral  {Caryophyllia  cespifoaay  Lam.),  is  ^Iso  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  series  of  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations. 
These  corals  stand  erect  as  they  grew ;  and  after  being  traced  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  are  again  found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley. 

Dip  and  direction. — ^^fhe  disturbance  which  the  newer  Pliocene  strata 
have  undergone  in  Sicily,  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  varies  greatly  in 
degree  in  different  places ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  nearly  horizontaU 
and  are  not  often  highly  inclined.  The  calcareous  schists,  on  which  part 
of  the  town  of  Lenlini  is  built,  are  much  fractured,  and  dip  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  north-west.  In  some  of  the  valleys  in  the 
neighbourhood  ^an  anticlinal  dip  is  seen,  the  beds  on  one  side  being 
inclined  lo  the  north-west,  and  on  the  otber  to  the  souili-e^t. 
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Throughont  a  considerable  part  of  Sicily  which  I  dzamined,  the  dips 
of  the  tertiary  strata  were  north-east  and  south'-west ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  distact  included  between  Terranuovo,  Girgenti,*  Caltanisetu,  and 
Piazza,  where  there  are  several  parallel  lines,  or  ridges  of  elevation,  which 
run  from  north-west  to  south-east. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

NEWER  PLIOCENE   FORMATIONS — ETNA. 

Marine  and  volcanic  formations  at  the  base  of  Etna— Their  connexion  with  the 
strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto — Bay  of  Trezza — Cyclopian  isles — ^Fossil  shells  of  recent 
species  (p.  245.) — Basalt  and  altered  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Cyclops — Internal  struc- 
tore  of  the  cone  of  Etna— Val  di  Calanna  (p.  250  ) — Val  del  Bove  not  an  ancient 
crater — ^its  precipices  intersected  by  countless  dikes — Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove 
— ^Form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes  (p.  254.) — Lavas  and  breccias  inter- 
sected by  them. 

The  phenomena  considered  in  the  last  chapter  suggest  many  theoretical 
views  of  the  highest  interest  in  geology ;  but  before  entering  upon  these 
topics  I  am  desirous  of  describing  some  analogous  formations  in  Valde- 
mone. 

If  the  traveller  passes  along  the  table-land,  formed  by  the  great  lime- 
stone of  the  Val  di  Noto,  until  it  terminates  suddenly  near  Primosole,  he 
there  sees  the  plain  of  Catania  at  his  feet ;  and  before  him,  to  the  north, 
the  cone  of  Etna  (see  Fig.  94.  p.  242).  At  the  base  of  the  cone  he  beholds 
a  low  line  of  hills,  e  e,  formed  of  clays  and  marls,  associated  with  yellow- 
ish sand,  similar  to  the  formation  provincially  termed  **  Creta,"  in  various 
parts  of  Sicily.* 

This  marine  formation,  which  is  composed  partly  of  volcanic  and  partly 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  is  seen  to  lie  below  the  modem  lavas  of  Etna.  To 
what  extent  it  forms  the  base  of  the  mountain  cannot  be  observed,  for 
want  of  sections  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cone ;  but  the  marine  sub-Etnean 
beds  are  not  seen  to  rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  eight  hundred,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  annexed 
drawing  is  not  a  section,  but  an  outline  view  of  Etna,  as  seen  from  Pri- 
mosole ;  so  that  the  proportional  height  of  the  volcanic  cone,  which  is, 

*  See  Greta,  before  described,  ante,  p.  236. 
Vol.  n.— 2  F 
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in  reality,  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  hilla  of  "  CreU,"  at  its  base,  is 
not  expressed,  the  summit  of  the  cone  being  ten  or  twelve  miles  more 
distant  from  the  plain  of  Catania  than  Licodia. 

Fig.  94. 


Vieto  of  Etna  from  Hu  summit  of  the  Umegtone  phtform  ofPrimowoU. 

•.  Highest  cone.  *•  Montagnuola. 

e,  Monte  Minardo,  with  amaller  lateral  cones  above. 

d.  Town  of  Licodia  dei  Monaei. 

e.  Marine  formation  called  creta,  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  with  a  few  shells, 
and  associated  volcanic  rocks. 

/.  £scaq>ment  of  stratified  snbaqaeons  volcanic  tuff,  dec.,  north  west  of  Catania. 

g.  Town  of  Catania. 

k,  ».  Dotted  line  expressing  the  highest  boundary  along  which  the  marine  strata 

are  occasionally  seen.  k.  Plain  of  Catania. 

I.  Limestone  platform  of  Primosole  of  the  Newer  Pliocene, 
m.  La  Motta  di  Catania. 

Connexion  of  the  sub-Etnean  strata  with  those  of  the  Vol  di  Noto.^-- 
•  These  marine  strata  are  found  both  on  the  southern  and  eastern  foot  of 
Etna,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  infer  that  they  belong  to  the  inferior 
argillaceous  series  of  the  Val  di  Noto  (c.  Fig.  88,  ante,  p.  234),  which 
they  resemble  both  in  mineral  and  organic  characters.  In  one  locality 
they  appear  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Simeto,  covered  on 
the  north  by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Val  di  Noto 
limestone. 


Val  di  Noto. 


Fig.  d&. 


£ttta. 
^  J 


Section  from  Patemb  by  Logo  di  J^aftia  to  Falagonia. 

a.  Plain  of  the  Simeto. 

b.  Base  of  the  cone  of  Etna,  composed  of  modem  lavas. 

c.  Limestone  of  the  Yal  di  Noto. 

d*  Clay,  sand,  and  associated  submarine  volcanic  rocks. 

If  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Lago  di  Naftia,  through  which  the 
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annexed  seelion  ifldrawn^  and  in  Bevend  other  disiricte  where  the  **  creta^* 
prevails,  together  with  associated  submarine  lavas,  and  where  there  is  no 
limestone  capping,  a  volcano  should  now  burst  forth,  and  give  rise  to  a 
great  cone,  the  position,  of  such  a  cone  would  exactly  correspond  to  that 
of  the  modem  Etna,  with  relation  to  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Southern  base  of  £^ia.— The  marine  strata  of  clay  and  sand  already 
alluded  to,  alternate  in  thin  layers  at  the  southern  base  of  Etna,  some- 
times attaining  a  thickness  of  three  hundred  feet,  or  more,  without  any 
intermixture  of  volcanic  matter.  Crystals  of  selenite  are  dispersed 
through  the  clay,  accompanied  by  a  few  shells,  almost  entitely  of  recent 
Mediterranean  species.  This  formation  of  blue  marl  and  yellow  sand 
greatly  resembles  in  character  that  of  the  Italian  Subapennine  beds,  and, 
like  them,  often  presents  a  surface  denuded  of  vegetation,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  rains  on  soft  incoherent  materials. 

In  travelling  by  Patemd,  Misterbianco,  and  La  Motta,  we  pass  thiongh 
deep  narrow  valleys  excavated  through  these  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
capped,  as  at  La  Motte,  by  columnar  basalt,  accompanied  by  strata  of 
tuff  and  volcanic  conglomerate.    (Fig.  96.) 

Fig.  96. 


La  Motta^  near  Catania. 

The  conglomerate  is  here  composed  of  rolled  masses  of  basalt,  which 
may  have  originated  either  when  first  the  lava  was  produced  in  a  volca- 
nic archipelago,  or  subsequently  when  the  whole  country  was  rising  from 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  occurrence  in  this  situation  is  striking, 
as  not  a  single  pebble  can  be  observed  in  the  entire  thickness  of  subjacent 
beds  of  sand  and  clay. 

The  dip  of  the  marine  strata,  at  the  base  of  Etna,  is  by  no  means  nni- 
form ;  on  the  eastern  side,  for  example,  they  are  sometimes  inclined 
towards  the  sea,  and  at  others  towards  the  mountain.  Near  Ihe  aque- 
duct at  Adernd,  on  the  southern  side,  I  observed  two  sections,  in  quarries 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  where  beds  of  clay  and  yellow  sand 
dipped,  in  one  locality,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  east-south- 
east, and  in  the  other  at  a  much  higher  inclination  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   These  &cts  would  be  of  small  interest,  if  these  mixed  marine  and 
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volcanic  deposits,  which  encircle  part  of  the  base  of  Etna,  had  not  been 
considered  by  a  geologist  of  high  authority  as  the  outer  margin  of  an 
erhebungscratere.* 

Near  Catania  the  marine  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Toleanic  tuff 
thinly  laminated,  terminates  in  a  steep  inland  cliff,  or  escarpment,  which 
is  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  A  low  flat,  com- 
posed of  recent  lava  and  volcanic  sand,  intervenes  between  the  sea  and 
the  base  of  this  escarpment,  which  may  be  well  seen  at  Fasano.  (/, 
Fig.  94.) 

Eastern  side  ofEtnor^Bay  of  TVArza.— Proceeding  northwards  from 
Catania,  we  have  opportunities  of  examining  the  same  sub-Etnean  for- 
mations laid  open  more  distinctly  in  the  modem  sea  cliffs,  especially  in 
the  Bay  of  Trezza  and  in  the  Cyclopian  islands  (Dei  Faraglioni),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main 
land.  Numerous  are  the  proofs  of  submarine  eruptions  of  high  antiquity 
in  this  spot,  where  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  have  been  invaded 
and  intersected  by  lava,  and  where  those  peculiar  tufaceous  breccias 
occur  which  result  from  ejections  of  fragmentary  matter,  projected  from 
a  volcanic  vent.  I  observed  many  angular  and  hardened  fragments  of 
laminated  clay  (creta),  in  different  states  of  alteration,  between  La  Trezza 
and  Nizzitta,  and  in  the  hills  above  Aci  Castello,  a  town  on  the  main  land 
contiguous  to  the  Cyclopian  isles,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  by  one 

Fig.  97. 


VUw  of  the  Isle  of  Cydops  in  the  Bay  of  TreziaA 

familiar  with  Somma  and  the  minor  cones  of  Ischia,  for  any  thing  bnt 
masses  thrown  out  by  volcanic  explosions.  From  the  tuffs  and  marls  of 
this  district  I  collected  a  great  variety  of  marine  shells,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  identified  with  speeies  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterra- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

t  Thii  view  of  the  Isle  of  Cyclopfl  \b  irom  an  original  drawing  by  my  friend  Cap- 
tain Baiil  Hall,  R.  N.,  and  is  a  correction  of  one  given  in  a  former  edition. 
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nean,  and,  for  the  most  part,  now  frequent  on  the  coast  immediately 
adjacent.*  Some  few  of  these  foesil  shells  retain  part  of  their  colour, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  their  living  analogues. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified 
clay  (creta),  the  laminae  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  by  thin 
arenaceous  layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of 
columnar  lava  (see  Fig.  97.),  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are 
weathered,  and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemispherical.  In  some  places 
in  the  adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  lyhich  lies  to  the  north- 
eastward of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  07.),  the  overlying  clay 
has  been  greatly  altered,  and  hardened  by  the  ingenous  rock,  and  occasion- 
ally contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner;  yet  the  lamination  has 
not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  much  more  conspi- 
cuous, by  the  indurating  process. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  08.)  is  a  careful  representation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin 

Fig.  98. 


OnUartiana  in  the  J^ewer  PUocene  strata  in  the  largest  of  the  Cyclopian  Idands. 


*  A  lift  of  nzty-five  species  of  shells,  named  by  M.  Deshayes,  which  I  procured 
horn  the  hills  called  Monte  Cavalaccio,  Rocca  di  Ferro,  and  Rocca  di  Bempolere  (or 
Borgia),  was  poblished  in  App.  II.  of  1st  edit.  The  occorrence  of  shells  in  these  and 
some  neighbouring  localities  was  not  unknown  to  the  natoralists  of  Catania;  bat, 
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lamins  of  sand  and  clay  haye  put  on  the  appearance  which  we  oflen 
observe  in  some  of  the  most  contorted  of  the  primary  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  running  from  east  to  west,  nearly  divides  this  larger 
island  into  two  parts,  and  lays  open  its  internal  structure.  In  the  section 
thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first  cutting  through  an  older  mass 
of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the  superincumbent  tertiary  strata.  In  one 
place,  the  lava  ramifies  and  terminates  in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
few  inches  in  thickness  (see  Fig.  99.). 

Fig.  99. 


Mr 

ah  e  a  b 

JV«i9«r  PUoeeiu  strata  invaded  by  lava,  Ide  qf  Cyclops  (horizontal  section). 

a.  Lava.  b.  Laminated  clay  and  sand.  c.  The  same  altered. 

The  arenaceous  laminae  are  much  hardened  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  the  clays  are  converted  into  siliceous  schist.  In  this  island  the  altered 
rocks  assume  a  honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds 
present  in  their  usual  sod  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  has 
Ibeen  called  cydopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small 
fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  suppose 
sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  the  open  rents  of 
4he  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Lav€U  of  the  Cyclojnan  hies  not  currents  from  Etna. — The  phe- 
nomena of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  are  very  important ;  for  it  is  evident  that 

having  been  recognised  by  them  aa  recent  apecies,  they  were  anppoaed  to  have  been 
oarried  np  firom  the  aea-ahore  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  therefore  disregarded.  Their 
position  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  peasants  of  the  country,  by  whom  the  fossils 
are  called  «roba  di  dilnvio." 
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the  snbmariDe  lavas  were  produced  by  empdons  on  the  spot,  an  inference 
which  follows  not  only  from  the  prcisence  of  dikes  and  veins,  but  from 
those  tuffs  above  Castello  d'Aci,  which  contain  angular  fragments  of 
hardened  marl,  evidently  thrown  up,  together  with  the  sand  and  scorie, 
by  volcanic  explosions.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  this  volcanic  action 
to  have  been  as  independent  of  the  modem  vents  of  Etna,  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  analogous  formations  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  lavas  of  the  Cyclopian  Isles  are  not  the  lower  extremities  of 
currents  which  flowed  down  from  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  or  from  the 
region  where  lateral  eruptions  are  now  frequent,^avas  which,  after  enter* 
ing  the  sea,  were  afterwards  upraised  into  their  present  position.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  basalts  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  those  along  the 
southern  foot  of  Etna,  at  La  Motta,  Adem6,  Patern6,  Licodia,  and  other 
places,  originated  in  the  same  sea  in  which  the  eruptions  of  the  Val  di 
Nota  took  place. 

There  are,  however,  no  sections  to  prove  that  the  central  and  oldest 
parts  of  Etna  repose  on  similar  submarine  formations.  The  modern  lavas 
of  the  volcano  are  continually  extending  their  area,  and  covering,  from 
time  to  time,  a  larger  portion  of  the  marine  strata ;  but  we  know  not 
where  this  operation  commenced,  so  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  pos- 
teriority of  the  whole  cone  to  these  Newer  Pliocene  strata. 

We  might  imagine  that  when  the  volcanos  of  the  Val  di  Noto  were  in 
activity,  and  when  the  eruptions  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  were  taking  place, 
Etna  already  existed  as  a  volcano,  the  upper  part  only  of  the  cone  pro- 
jecting above  the  level  of  the  waters,  as  in  the  case  of  Stromboli  at 
present.  By  such  an  hypothesis,  we  might  refer  the  origin  of  the  older 
part  of  Etna  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  sedimentary  strata  and  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

But  there  are  no  obvious  grounds  for  inclining  to  such  a  theory ;  for 
we  must  admit  that  a  sufficient  series  of  ages  has  elapsed  since  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Val  di  Noto  was  deposited,  to  allow  it  to  be  elevated  in 
different  places  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  feet,  in 
which  case  there  may  also  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the  growth  of  a 
volcanic  pile  like  Etna,  since  the  period  when  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
now  seen  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  originated. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Cone  of  Etna. 

In  the  second  book  I  merely  described  that  part  of  Etna  which  is  known 
to  have  been  formed  during  the  historical  era  ;*  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  mass.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  may  be  referred  to  the 
tertiary  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  ruent  epoch.    The  great 

•  VoLI.p.832. 
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cone  if,  in  general,  of  a  very  symmetrioal  form,  bot  is  broken,  on  its 
eastern  side,  by  a  deep  ralley,  called  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  in  the  proTin- 
cial  dialect  of  the  peasants,  **  Val  di  Bu^,*'  for  here  the  herdsmen 


-  **  in  redncta  valle  mugieattum 


Prospectat  erranies  greges." 

Dr.  Buckland  was,  I  believe,  the  first  English  geologist  who  examined 
this  valley  with  attention,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  having  described 
it  to  me,  before  I  visited  Sicily,  as  more  worthy  of  attention  than  any 
single  spot  in  that  island,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 

Bescriptian  of  Plate  VIII.^The  accompanying  view  (PL  VIII.)  is 
part  of  a  panoramic  sketch  which  I  made  in  November,  1828,  and  may 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  some  topographical  details,  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  sequel,  although  it  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  picturesque 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  great  lava-currents  of  1819  and  1811  are  seen  pouring  down  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  valley,  over-running  the  forests  of  the  great  plain, 
and  rising  up  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  with  a  rugged  surface,  on 
which  many  hillocks  and  depressions  appear,  such  as  often  characterize 
a  lava-current  immediately  after  its  consolidation. 

The  small  cone.  No.  7,  was  formed  in  1811,  and  was  atill  smoking 
when  I  saw  it  in  1828.  The  other  small  volcano  to  the  left,  from  which 
vapour  is  issuing,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  those  formed  in  1819. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  points  indicated  in 
the  sketch  :— 

1.  Montagnaola.  3.  Torre  del  Filosofo.  3.  Highest  cone.  4.  Lepra.  5.  Finoc- 
chio.  6.  Capra.  7.  Ck>neof  181L  8.  Cima  del  Asino.  9.  Miuara.  10.  Zocolaro. 
11.  Roocadi  Calanna. 

Description  of  Plate  IX.— The  second  view  (PL  IX.)  represents  the 
same  valley  as  seen  from  above,  or  looking  direcdy  down  the  Val  del 
Bove,  from  the  summit  of  the  principal  crater  formed  in  1819.*  I  am 
unable  to  point  out  the  precise  spot  which  this  crater  would  occupy  in 
the  view  represented  in  Plate  VIII. ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  would  appear 
in  the  face  of  the  great  precipice,  near  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the 
cone  No.  7.  is  made  to  terminate.  There  are  many  ledges  of  rock  on 
the  face  of  that  precipice  where  eruptions  have  occurred. 

The  circular  form  of  the  Val  del  Bove  is  well  shown  in  this  view 
(PI.  IX.).  To  the  right  and  lef^  are  the  lofty  precipices  which  form  the 
southern  and  northern  sides  of  the  great  valley,  and  are  intersected  by 
dikes  projecting  in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  described.    In  the  dis- 


*  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  James  Bridges,  corrected  after 
comparison  with  several  sketches  of  my  own. 
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tance  appears  the  **  fertile  region"  of  Etna,  extending  like  a  great  plain 
along  the  sea  coast. 

The  spots  particularly  referred  to  in  the  plate  (PI.  IX.)  are  the  following : 

a.  Cape  SpartiTento,  in  Italy,  of  which  the  outline  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
h.  The  promontory  of  Taormino,  on  the  Sicilian  coast 

c.  The  riyer  Alcantim. 

d.  The  small  Tillage  c^Riposto. 
/.  Town  of  Aci  Reale. 

g.  Cyclopian  Islands,  or  **  Faraglioni,"  in  the  hay  of  Trexza. 

A.  The  great  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

i.  The  lake  of  Lentini. 

A.  City  of  Catania,  near  which  is  marked  the  course  ef  the  lava  whiob  flowed  flrom 

the  Monti  Aossi  in  1669,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  city. 
I.  To  the  left  of  the  view  is  the  crater  of  1811,  which  is  also  shown  at  No.  7,  in 

Plate  VIII. 
m.  Rock  of  Musara,  also  seen  at  No.  9,  in  Plate  VIII. 
«.  Valley  of  Calanna. 

The  Yal  del  Bove,  represented  in  the  above  drawings,  commences  near 
the  summit  of  Etna,  and  descending  into  the  woody  region,  is  farther 
continued  on  one  side  by  a  second  and  narrower  valley,  called  the  Val 
di  Calanna.  Below  this  another,  named  the  Val  di  St.  Giacomo,  begins, 
—a  long  narrow  ravine,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zaffarana  (e.  Fig.  100.),  on  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region.    These 

Fig.  100. 


Oreat  Valley  ok  the  east  sideofEtna, 


a.  Highest  cone. 
e.  Head  of  Val  del  Bove. 
s.  Village  of  Za&rana  on  the  lower 
border  of  the  woody  region. 


h.  Montagnuola. 
dyd.  Serie  del  Solfizio. 
/.  One  of  the  lateral  cones. 
g.  Monti  Rossi. 


natural  incisions,  into  the  side  of  the  volcano,  are  of  such  depth  that  they 
expose  to  view  a  great  part  of  the  structure  of  the  entire  mass,  which,  in 
the  Val  del  Bove,  is  laid  open  to  the  depth  of  from  four  tliousaud  to  five 
thousand  feet  from  the  summit  of  Etna.  The  geologist  thus  enjoys  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  internal  conformation  of  the  cone 
corresponds  with  what  he  might  have  anticipated  as  the  result  of  that 
mode  of  Increase  which  has  been  witnessed  during  the  historical  era. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  was  before  said  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
the  principal  cone  increases,  partly  by  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of 
Vox.  n^2  G 
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volcanic  ashes  ejected  from  the  summit,  partly  by  the  throwing  up  of 
minor  hills  and  the  issuing  of  laya-currents  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
that  the  whole  cone  must  consist  of  a  series  of  cones  enveloping  others, 
the  regularity  of  each  being  only  interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the 
lateral  Tolcanos. 

We  might,  therefore,  have  anticipated  that  a  section  of  Etna,  as 
exposed  in  a  ravine  which  should  begin  near  the  summit  and  extend 
nearly  to  the  sea,  would  correspond  very  closely  to  the  section  of  the 
ancient  Vesuvius,  commencing  with  the  escarpment  of  Somma,  and  end- 
ing with  the  Fossa  Grande ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  where  the 
ravine  intersects  the  woody  region  of  Etna,  indications  must  appear  of 
changes  brought  about  by  lateral  eruptions.  Now  the  section,  which  can 
be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove  to  the  inferior  borders  of  the 
woody  region,  fully  answers  such  expectations.  We  find,  almost  every 
where,  a  series  of  layers  of  tuff  and  breccia  interstratified  with  lavas,  which 
slope  gently  to  the  sea,  at  an  angle  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees ;  and 
as  we  rise  to  the  parallel  of  the  zone  of  lateral  eruptions,  and  still  more 
as  we  approach  the  summit,  we  discover  indications  of  disturbances, 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  lava  from  below,  and  the  successive  inhu- 
mation of  lateral  cones. 

Val  di  Calanna, — On  leaving  ZafTarana,  on  the  borders  of  the  fertile 
region,  we  enter  the  ravine-like  valley  of  St.  Giacomo,  and  see  on  the 
north  side,  or  on  our  right  as  we  ascend,  rising  ground  composed  of  the 
modern  lavas  of  Etna.  On  our  left,  a  lofty  cliff,  wherein  a  regular  series 
of  beds  is  exhibited,  composed  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  descending  with  a  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  sea.  In  this  lower  part  of  the  section  there  are 
no  intersecting  dikes,  nor  any  signs  of  minor  cones  interfering  with  the 
regular  slope  of  the  alternating  volcanic  products.  If  we  then  pass 
upwards  through  a  defile,  called  the  *«  Portello  di  Calanna,"  we  enter  a 
second  valley,  that  of  Calanna,  resembling  the  ravine  before  mentioned, 
but  wider  and  much  deeper.  Here  again  we  find,  on  our  right,  many 
currents  of  modern  lava,  piled  one  upon  the  other ;  and  on  our  Ief\  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  former  section,  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  from  four  hundred 
to  dve  hundred  feet  high.  As  this  lofty  wall  sweeps  in  a  curve,  it  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  escarpment  which  Somma  presents 
towards  Vesuvius,  and  this  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of 
two  or  three  vertical  dikes  which  traverse  the  gently-inclined  volcanic 
beds.  When  I  first  beheld  this  precipice,  I  fancied  that  I  had  entered  a 
lateral  crater,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  by  discovering  that  on  all  sides, 
both  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  in  the  hill  of  Zocolaro,  and  at  its  side  and 
lower  extremity,  the  dip  of  the  beds  was  always  in  the  same  direction, 
all  slanting  to  the  cast,  or  towards  the  sea,  instead  of  sloping  to  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  constituted 
three  walls  of  an  ancient  crater. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  valleys  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Calanna 
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originated,  when  once  the  line  of  lofty  precipices  on  the  north  eide  of 
them  had  been  formed.  Many  lava  currents  flowing  down  successively 
from  the  higher  regions  of  Etna,  along  the  foot  of  a  great  escarpment  of 
volcanic  rocii,  have  at  length  been  turned  by  a  promontory  at  the  head  of 
the  yalley  of  Calanna,  which  runs  out  at  right  angles  to  the  great  line  of 
precipices.  This  promontory  consists  of  the  hills  called  Zocolaro  and 
Calanna,  and  of  a  ridge  of  inferior  height  which  connects  them.  (See 
Fig.  101.) 

Fig.  101. 

A 


A.  Zocolaro.  B.  Monte  di  Ctlanna. 

C.  Plain  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Calanna. 

A.  Lava  of  1819  descending  the  precipice  and  flowing  throogh  the  valley. 
6.  LayaB  of  1811  and  1819  flowing  round  the  hill  of  Calanna. 

The  flows  of  melted  matter  have  been  deflected  from  their  course  by 
this  projecting  mass,  just  as  a  tidal  current,  after  setting  against  a  line  of 
sea  cliffs,  is  often  thrown  off  into  a  new  direction  by  some  rocky  head- 
land. 

Lava  streams,  it  is  well  known,  become  solid  externally,  even  while 
yet  in  motion ;  and  their  sides  may  be  compared  to  two  rocky  walls, 
which  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  When 
such  streams  descend  a  considerable  slope  at  the  base  of  a  line  of  preci- 
pices, and  are  turned  from  their  Course  by  a  projecting  rock,  they  move 
right  onwards  in  a  new  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space  (as 
in  the  valley  of  Calanna)  between  them  and  the  cliffs  which  may  be  con- 
tinuous below  the  point  of  deflection. 

It  happened  in  1811  and  1819,  that  the  flows  of  lava  overtopped  the 
ridge  intervening  between  the  hills  of  Zocolaro  and  Calanna,  so  that  they 
fell  in  a  cascade  over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  began  to  fill  up  the  valley  (a« 
Fig.  101.).* 

The  narrow  cavity  of  St  Giacomo  will  admit  of  an  explanation  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  ahready  offered  for  Calanna. 

*  Thia  if  the  cascade  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 
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Fal  del  J9ove.«— AAer  passing  up  through  the  defile,  called  the  *'  Rocca 
di  Calanna/'  we  enter  a  third  valley  of  truly  magnificent  dimensions— 
the  Yal  del  Bove— a  vast  amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  1000  to  above 
8000  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  height 
gradually  diminishing  on  both  sides.  The  feature  which  first  strikes  tlie 
geologist  as  distinguishing  this  valley  from  those  before  mentioned,  is  the 
prodigious  multitudes  of  vertical  dikes,  which  are  seen  in  all  directions 
traversing  tlie  volcanic  beds.  The  circular  form  of  this  great  chasm,  and 
the  occurrence  of  these  countless  dikes,  amounting  perhaps  to  several 
thousands  in  number,  so  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  phenomena  of 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  on  Vesuvius,  that  I  imagined  once  more  that  I  had 
entered  a  vast  crater,  on  a  scale  as  far  exceeding  that  of  Somma  as  Etna 
surpasses  Vesuvius  in  magnitude. 

But  having  already  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  crescentrshaped  pre- 
cipice of  the  valley  of  Calanua,  I  began  attentively  to  explore  the  differ^ 
ent  sides  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
the  semicircular  wall  of  the  Val  del  Bove  had  ever  formed  the  boundary 
of  a  crater,  and  whether  the  beds  had  the  same  quiiqu&-versal  dip  which 
is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma.  If  the  supposed 
analogy  between  Somma  and  the  Val  del  Bove  should  hold  true,  the  tufis 
and  lavas,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  would  dip  to  the  west,  those  on  the 
north  side  towards  the  north,  and  those  on  the  southern  side  to  the  south. 
But  such  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  inclination  of  the  beds ;  they  all  dip 
towards  the  sea,  or  nearly  east,  as  in  the  valley  of  Calanna. 

There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  might 
deceive  a  geologist  who  was  strongly  prepossessed  with  a  belief  that  he  had 
discovered  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  crater.  It  is  evident  that,  wherever 
lateral  cones  are  intersected  in  the  precipices,  a  series  of  tuffs  and  lavas, 
very  similar  to  those  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  great  cone, 
will  be  seen  dipping  at  a  much  more  rapid  angle. 

The  lavas  and  tuffs,  which  have  conformed  to  the  sides  of  Etna,  dip  at 
angles  of  from  fiAeen  to  twenty-five  degrees,  while  the  slope  of  the  lateral 
cones  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  degrees.  Now,  wherever  we  meet  with 
sections  of  these  buried  cones  in  the  precipices  bordering  the  Val  del 
Bove  (and  they  are  frequent  in  the  cliffs  called  the  Serre  del  Solfizio,  and 
io  those  near  the  head  of  the  valley  not  far  from  the  rock  of  Musara),  we 
find  the  beds  dipping  at  high  angles  and  inclined  in  various  directions. 

Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove. — Without  entering  at  present  into  any 
further  discussions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  Let  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  a  large  amphitheatre,  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height 
If  he  has  beheld  that  most  picturesque  scene  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
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the  celebrated  **  cirque  of  Gayamie,''  he  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  magnificent  circle  of  precipitous  rocks  which  inclose,  on  three  sides^ 
the  great  plain  of  tlie  Val  dei  Bove.  This  plain  has  been  deluged  by 
repeated  streams  of  lava ;  and  although  it  appears  almost  level  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  uneven  than  the  surface  of 
the  roost  tempestuous  sea.  Besides  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  lava, 
the  valley  is  in  one  part  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  two  of  which, 
Musara  and  Capra,  are  very  prominent.    It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 


- "  like  s^iants  stand 


To  fentinel  enchanted  land;" 

for  although,  like  the  Trosachs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  appear  almost  isolated  as  seen  from  many  points, 
yet  the  stern  and  severe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  they  adorn  is  not 
such  as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a  vale  of  enchantment.  The 
character  of  the  scene  would  accord  far  better  with  Milion^s  picture  of 
the  infernal  world ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  to  behold  in  motion,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  one  of  those  fiery  currents  which  have  so  often 
traversed  the  great  valley,  we  may  well  recall 


"  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  leat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful." 

The  face  of  the  precipices  already  mentioned  is  broken  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which  traverse  them. 
These  masses  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified  in 
form,  and  of  immense  altitude.  In  the  autumn,  their  black  outline  may 
oAen  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of  fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind 
them,  and  do  not  disperse  until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley 
while  the  sun  is  shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher 
regions  of  Etna. 

As  soon  as  the  vapours  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of  scene  are  varied 
in  the  highest  degree,  different  rocks  being  unveiled  and  hidden  by  turns, 
and  the  summit  of  Etna  often  breaking  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment 
with  its  dazzling  snows,  and  being  then  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
view. 

An  unusual  silence  prevails ;  for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing  from  the 
rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  running  water  in  this  valley,  such  as  may 
almost  invariably  be  heard  in  mountainous  regions.  Every  drop  of  water 
that  falls  from  the  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  is 
instantly  absorbed  by  tlie  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of  springs, 
that  the  herdsman  is  compelled  to  supply  his  flocks,  during  the  hot 
season,  from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  hollows  of  the  mountain  during 
winter. 
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The  strips  of  green  herbage  and  forest  land,  which  have  here  and  there 
escaped  the  baming  lavas,  senre,  by  contrast,  to  heighten  the  desolation 
of  the  scene.  When  I  visited  the  valley,  nine  years  after  the  eruption  of 
1819, 1  saw  hundreds  of  trees,  or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees,  on 
the  borders  of  the  black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless, 
and  deprived  of  their  bark  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted  from  the  melted 
rock ;  an  image  recalling  those  beautiful  lines  :— 


■ "  A»  when  heaven's  fire 


Hath  icatlied  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath." 

Form^  composUionf  and  origin  of  the  dikes, — ^But  without  indulging 
the  imagination  any  longer  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  I  may  observe, 
that  the  dikes  before  mentioned  form  unquestionably  the  most  interesting 
geological  phenomena  in  the  Val  del  Bove.  Some  of  these  are  composed 
of  trachyte,  others  of  compact  blue  basalt  with  olivine.  They  vary  in 
breadth  from  two  to  twenty  feet  and  upwards,  and  usually  project  from 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  102.). 

Fig.  102. 


Dikei  at  the  ha$t  of  the  Serre  de  Soyixio,  Etna. 

They  consist  of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  which  they  traverse,  and 
therefore  waste  away  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  that  repeated 
congelation  and  thawing  to  which  the  rocks  in  this  zone  of  Etna  are 
exposed.    The  dikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  vertical,  but  sometimes  they 
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run  in  a  tortnoas  coarse  throngh  the  tuffs  and  breeciM*  m  represented  in 
Fig.  108.    In  the  escarpment  of  Somma,  where  similar  walls  of  lava  cot 

Fig.  103. 


Vehu  of  Lava.    Punto  di  Ouimenio. 

through  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  a  coating  of  coal-black  rock, 
approaching  in  its  nature  and  appearance  to  pitch-stone,  is  seen  at  the 
contact  of  the  dike  with  the  intersected  beds.  I  did  not  observe  such 
parting  layers  at  the  junction  of  the  Etnean  dikes  which  I  examined,  but 
they  may  perhaps  be  discoverable. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  dikes  is  most  interesting,  as  they 
are  very  numerous  near  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  where  the  cones 
of  1811  and  1810  were  thrown  up,  as  also  in  that  zone  of  the  mountain 
where  lateral  eruptions  are  frequent ;  whereas,  in  the  Valley  of  Calanna, 
which  is  below  ^at  parallel,  and  in  a  region  where  lateral  eruptions  are 
extremely  rare,  scarcely  any  dikes  are  seen,  and  none  whatever  still 
lower  in  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo.  This  is  precisely  what  we  might 
have  expected,  if  we  consider  the  vertical  fissures  now  filled  with  rock  to 
have  been  the  feeders  of  lateral  cones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  channels 
which  gave  passage  to  the  lava  currents  and  scoriae  that  have  issued  from 
vents  in  the  forest  zone.  There  may  be  lateral  cones  in  the  parallel  of 
the  Valley  of  Calanna,  in  other  parts  of  Etna,  because  the  line  of  lateral 
eruptions  is  not  everywhere  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea ;  but  in  the 
section  above  alluded  to  there  appeared  to  me  an  obvious  connexion 
between  the  frequency  of  dikes  and  of  lateral  eruptions. 

Some  fissures  may  have  been  filled  from  above,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
which,  by  terminating  downwards,  gave  proof  of  sneh  an  origin.  Almost 
all  the  isolated  masses  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  such  as  Gapra,  Musara,  and 
others,  are  traversed  by  dikes,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  pardy  owed  their 
preservation  to  that  circumstance,  if  at  least  the  action  of  occasional  floods 
has  been  one  of  the  destroying  causes  in  the  Val  del  Bove  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  which  aflbrds  so  much  protection  to  a  mass  of  strata  against  the 
undermining  action  of  running  water,  as  a  perpendicular  dike  of  hard  rock. 
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In  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  IW.)  the  flowing  of  the  lavas  of  1811 
and  1819,  between  the  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and  Musara,  is  represented. 

Ilg.  104. 


View  of  the  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and  Musara,  Vol  del  Bove. 

The  height  of  the  two  last-mentioned  isolated  masses  has  been  much 
diminished  by  the  elevation  of  their  base,  caused  by  these  currents.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  remnants  of  cones  which  existed  before  the  Val  del 
Bove  was  formed,  and  may  hereafter  be  once  more  buried  by  the  lavas 
that  are  now  accumulating  in  the  valley. 

From  no  point  of  view  are  the  dikes  more  conspicuous  than  from  the 
summit  of  the  highest  cone  of  Etna ;  a  view  of  some  of  them  are  given 
in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  105.  p.  257). 

LavoB  a$id  breccias, — ^In  regard  to  the  volcanic  masses  which  are  inter- 
sected by  dikes  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  they  consist,  in  great  part,  of  gray* 
stone  lavas,  of  an  intermediate  character  between  basalt  and  trachyte,  and 
partly  of  the  trachytic  varieties  of  lava.  Beds  of  scoriae  and  sand  also, 
are  very  numerous,  alternating  with  breccias  formed  of  angular  blocks  of 
igneous  rock.  It  is. possible  that  some  of  the  breccias  may  be  referred  to 
aqueous  causes,  as  we  have  before  seen  that  great  floods  do  occasionally 
sweep  down  the  flanks  of  Etna  when  eruptions  take  place  in  winter,  and 
when  the  snows  are  melted  by  lava. 

Many  of  the  angular  fragments  may  have  been  thrown  out  by  volcanic 
explosions,  which,  falling  on  the  hardened  surface  of  moving  lava  cur- 
rents, may  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  may  also 
happen,  that  when  lava  advances  very  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  the  flow 
of  1819,  described  in  the  flrst  volume,*  the  angular  masses  resulting  from 

*  Page  339. 
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Fig.  105. 


VUto  from  the  nmmit  of  Eina  into  the  Vol  del  Bo9§. 

The  small  cone  and  crater  immediately  hdovs  were  among  those  formed  during  the  erup' 
tions  of  1810  and  1811.* 

the  freqneot  breaking  of  the  mass,  as  it  rolls  over  upon  itself,  may  pro- 
duce these  breccias.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lava  currents  of  1811  and  1819  now  consist  of  angular  masses  to  the 
depth  of  many  yards.  « 

D'Aubuisson  has  compared  the  surface  of  one  of  the  ancient  lavas  of 
Auvergne  to  that  of  a  river  suddenly  frozen  over  by  the  stoppage  of 
immense  fragments  of  drift-ice,  a  description  perfectly  applicable  to  these 
modern  Etnean  flows. 


*  This  drawing  is  part  of  a  panoramic  sketch  which  I  made  from  the  ■ummit  of 
the  cone,  Deoember  1, 1888,  when  every  part  of  Etna  was  free  from  clouds  except 
the  Val  del  Bove. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS — ETNA,  COfUinUed. 

Speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  Val  del  Boveon  Etna— Bubeidences— Antiquity  oT 
the  cone  of  Etna — Mode  of  computing  the  age  of  volcaDos — Tlseir  growth  analo- 
gona  to  that  of  exogenous  trees  (p.  260.) — Period  required  for  the  production  of 
the  lateral  cones  of  Etn^^Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  Waves  are  observable  on 
Etna. 

Origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove, 

Before  concluding  my  obfleryations  on  the  eone  of  Etna,  the  stnicture 
of  which  has  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  I  desire  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  several  questions : — first,  in  regard  to  the  probable 
origin  of  the  gpreat  valley  already  described ;  secondly,  whether  any  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  length  of  the  period  required  for  the  accumular 
tion  of  the  great  cone  ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  there  are  any  signs  on  the 
surface  of  the  older  part  of  the  mountain,  of  those  devastating  waves 
which,  according  to  the  theories  of  some  geologists,  have  swept  again 
and  again  over  our  continents. 

I  explained  in  the  last  chapter  my  reasons  for  not  assenting  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  great  cavity  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna  was  the  hollow 
of  a  yast  crater,  from  which  the  volcanic  masses  of  the  surrounding  walls 
were  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
valley  to  the  action  of  running  water  alone ;  for  if  rt  had  been  excavated 
exclusively  by  that  power,  its  depth  would  have  increased  in  the  descent ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipices  are  most  lofty  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  diminish  gradually  on  approaching  the  lower  region  of 
the  volcano. 

The  structure  of  the  surrounding  walls  is  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
see  exhibited  on  any  other  side  of  Etna,  if  a  cavity  of  equal  depth  should 
be  caused,  whether  by  subsidence,  or  by  the  blowing  up  of  part  of  tiie 
flanks  of  the  volcano,  or  by  either  of  these  causes  co-operating  with  the 
removing  action  of  running  water. 

Dr.  Daubeny  informs  me,  that  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834, 
the  mountain,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  was  violently  shaken  on  the 
night  of  August  24.  At  the  same  time,  two  small  conical  hillocks  of  vol- 
canic matter  which  existed  in  the  great  crater  disappeared.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  ejected,  or  blown  into  the  air,  but  to  have  been 
actually  swallowed  up  in  some  internal  cavity. 

It  is  recorded,  as  was  stated  in  the  history  of  earthquakes,  that  in  the 
year  1772  a  great  subsidence  took  place  on  Papandayang,  the  largest  vol- 
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^  eano  in  the  island  of  Java,  an  extent  of  ground,  fiftun  tnUei  in  length 
and  Hx  in  breadth^  covered  by  no  less  than  forty  villages*  was  engulfed, 
and  the  cone  lost  4000  feet  of  its  height.* 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  series  of  subsidences  to 
have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  although  such  catas* 
trophes  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modern  times,  or  only  on  a  vefy  triiing 
scde.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been  formed,  within  the  historical  era, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  MascaftMsia ;  and  a  small 
circular  tract,  called  the  Cisterna,  near  the  summit,  sank  down  in  the 
year  1702  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  left  on  all  sides  of  the 
chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resembling  those  which  are 
seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At  some  remote  periods, 
therefore,  we  might  suppose  more  extensive  portions  of  die  mountain  to 
have  fallen  in  during  great  earthquakes. 

But  some  geologists  will,  perhaps,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
removed  mass  was  blown  up  by  paroxysmal  explosions,  such  as  that 
which  in  the  year  79  destroyed  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  escarpment  of  Somma.  The  Val  del  Bove,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, lies  within  the  zone  of  lateral  eruptions ;  so  that  a  repetition  of 
volcanic  explosions  might  have  taken  place,  after  which  the  action  of  run* 
ning  water  may  have  contributed  powerfully  to  degrade  the  rocks,  and 
to  transport  the  materials  to  the  sea.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  effects 
of  a  violent  flood,  which  swept  through  the  Val  del  Bove  in  the  year 
1755,  when  a  fiery  torrent  of  lava  had  suddenly  overflowed  a  great  depth 
of  snow  in  winter.t 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  vol- 
canos,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  relative  probability  of 
these  hypotheses;  but  if  we  embrace  the  theory  of  explosions  from 
below,  the  cavity  would  still  by  no  means  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
so-called  **  elevation  craters." 

Jlntiquity  of  the  Cone  of  Etna* 

It  was  beforo  remarked,  that  confined  notions  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  past  time  have  tended,  more  than  any  other  prepossessions,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  sound  theoretical  views  in  Geology  \X  the  inadequacy  of 
our  conceptions  of  the  earth's  antiquity  having  cramped  the  freedom  of 
our  speculations  in  this  science,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  vaulted  firmanent  once  retarded  the  progress  of 
astronomy.  It  was  not  until  Descartes  assumed  the  indefinite  extent  of 
the  celestial  spaces,  and  removed  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the  uni- 

**  Vol.  I.  p.  416.  t  Ibid.  p.  339.  %  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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yerse,  that  jast  opinions  began  to  be  entertained  of  the  relative  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  until  we  habituate  ourselves  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  having  been  comprised  within 
each  of  the  more  modern  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  we  shall  be  iu 
danger  of  forming  most  erroneous  and  partial  views  in  Geology* 

Mode  of  computing  the  age  of  volcanos. — If  history  had  bequeathed 
to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  of 
the  principal  active  volcanos  of  the  globe,  during  the  last  three  thousand 
years, — if  we  had  an  exact  account  of  the  volume  of  lava  and  matter 
ejected  during  that  period,  and  the  times  of  their  production, — we  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  the 
growth  of  a  volcanic  cone.  For  we  might  obtain  a  mean  result  from  the 
comparison  of  the  eruptions  of  so  great  a  number  of  vents,  however  irregu- 
lar might  be  the  development  of  the  igneous  action  in  any  one  of  them, 
if  contemplated  singly  during  a  brief  period. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  balance  protracted  periods  of  inaction  against 
the  occasional  outburst  of  paroxysmal  explosions.  Sometimes  we  should 
have  evidence  of  a  repose  of  seventeen  centuries,  like  that  which  was 
interposed  in  Ischia,  between  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  b.  c,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.*  Occasionally  a  tre- 
mendous eruption,  like  that  of  Jorullo,  would  be  recorded,  giving  rise, 
at  once,  to  a  considerable  mountain. 

If  we  desire  to  approximate  to  the  age  of  a  cone  such  as  Etna,  we 
ought  first  to  obtain  some  data  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of -matter  which 
has  been  added  during  the  historical  era,  and  then  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such  alternating  lavas  and  beds 
of  sand  and  scoriee  as  are  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  'the  Yal  del 
Bove ;  afterwards  we  should  try  to  deduce,  from  observations  on  other 
volcanos,  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  of  burning  mountains  in  all  the 
difiTerent  stages  of  their  growth. 

Mode  of  increase  of  volcanos  analogous  to  that  of  exogenous  trees. — 
There  is  a  considerable  analogy  between  the  mode  of  increase  of  a  vol- 
canic cone  and  that  of  trees  of  exogenous  growth.  These  trees  augment 
both  in  height  and  diameter,  by  the  successive  application  externally  of 
cone  upon  cone  of  new  ligneous  matter  ;  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse 
section  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  we  interaect  a  much  greater  number 
of  layers  than  nearer  to  the  summit.  When  branches  occasionally  shoot 
out  from  the  trunk  they  first  pierce  the  bark ;  and  then,  after  growing  to 
a  certain  size,  if  they  chance  to  be  broken  off,  they  may  become  inclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  augments  in  size,  forming  knots  in  the  wood 
which  are  themselves  composed  of  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  cone  within 
cone. 

«  See  VoL  I.  p.  308. 
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In  like  manner,  a  volcanic  mountain,  as  we  have  seen,  conBisUi  of  a  suc- 
cession of  conical  masses  enveloping  others,  while  lateral  cones,  having 
a  similar  internal  structure,  often  project,  in  the  first  instance,  like 
branches  from  the  surface  of  the  main  cone,  and  then  becoming  buried 
again,  are  hidden  like  the  knots  of  a  tree. 

We  can  ascertain  the  age  of  an  oak  or  pine,  by  counting  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  seen  in  a  transverse  section  near  the 
base,  so  that  we  may  know  tlie  date  at  which  the  seedling  began  to  vege- 
tate. Tlie  Baobab-tree  of  Senegal  {Adansonia  digitata)  is  supposed  to 
exceed  almost  any  other  in  longevity ;  Adanson  inferred  that  one  which 
he  measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had  attained  the  age 
of  5150  years.  Having  made  an  incision  to  a  certain  depth,  he  first 
counted  three  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  observed  what  thick* 
ness  the  tree  had  gained  in  that  period.  The  average  rate  of  growth  of 
younger  trees,  of  the  same  species,  was  then  ascertained,  and  the  calcu- 
lation made  according  to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  increase.  De  CandoUe 
considers  it  not  improbable,  that  the  celebrated  Taxodium  of  Chapultepec, 
in  Mexico  {Cupressus  diatichay  Linn.),  which  is  117  feet  in  circumfer> 
ence,  may  be  still  more  aged.* 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  until  more  data  are  collected  respecting  the 
average  intensity  of  tlie  volcanic  action,  to  make  any  thing  like  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  age  of  a  cone  like  Etna;  because,  in  this  case  the  success- 
ive envelopes  of  lava  and  scoriae  are  not  continuous,  like  the  layers  of 
wood  in  a  tree,  and  afford  us  no  definite  measure  of  time.  Each  conical 
envelope  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  lava  eorrents  and 
showers  of  sand  and  scoris,  differing  in  quantity,  and  which  may  have 
been  accumulated  in  unequal  periods  of  time.  Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  form 
the  most  exalted  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  this  mountain,  when  we 
consider  that  its  base  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference ;  so  that  it 
would  require  ninety  flows  of  lava,  each  a  mile  in  breadth  at  their  termi- 
nation, to  raise  the  present  foot  of  the  volcano  as  much  as  the  average 
height  of  one  lava  current. 

There  are  no  records  within^ the  historical  era  which  lead  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  altitude  of  Etna  has  materially  varied  within  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  Of  the  eighty  most  conspicuous  minor  cones  which  adorn 
its  flanks,  only  one  of  the  largest,  Monti  Rossi,  has  been  produced  within 
the  times  of  authentic  history.  Even  this  hill,  thrown  up  in  the  year 
1660,  although  450  feet  in  height,  only  ranks  as  a  cone  of  second  magni- 
tade.  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  rises,  even  now,  to  the  height  of  750 
feet,  although  its  base  has  been  elevated  by  more  modem  lavas  and  ejec- 
tions. The  dimensions  of  these  larger  cones  appear  to  bear  testimony  to 
paroxysms  of  volcanic  activity,  after  which  we  oiay  conclude,  from  anal- 

*  On  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  BUbUot.  Univ.,  May,  1831. 
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ogy«  that  the  fires  of  Etna  remained  dormant  for  many  years— since  nearly 
a  century  of  rest  has  sometimes  followed  a  violent  eruption  in  the  histo- 
rical era.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  of  the  small  number  of  erup- 
tions which  occur  in  a  century,  one  only  is  estimated  to  issue  from  the 
summit  of  Etna  for  every  two  that  proceed  from  the  sides.  Nor  do  all 
the  lateral  eruptions  give  rise  to  such  cones  as  would  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  smallest  of  the  eighty  hills  above  enumerated ;  some  of  them  produce 
merely  insignificant  monticules,  which  are  soon  afterwards  buried  by 
showers  of  ashes. 

How  many  years  then  must  we  not  suppose  to  have  been  expended  in 
the  formation  of  the  eighty  cones  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  fourth 
part  of  them  have  originated  during  the  last  thirty  centuries.  But  if  we 
conjecture  the  whole  of  them  to  have  been  formed  in  twelve  thousand 
years,  how  inconsiderable  an  era  would  this  portion  of  time  constitute  in 
the  history  of  the  volcano !  If  we  could  strip  off  from  Etna  all  the  lateral 
monticules  now  visible,  together  with  the  lavas  and  scoriae  that  have  been 
poured  out  from  them,  and  from  the  highest  crater,  during  the  period  of 
their  growth,  the  diminution  of  the  entire  mass  would  be  extremely  slight ! 
Etna  might  lose,  perhaps,  several  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  elevation ;  but  it  would  still  be  the  loftiest  of  Sicilian 
mountains,  studded  with  other  cones,  which  would  be  recalled,  as  it  were, 
into  existence  by  the  removal  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  are  now 
buried. 

There  seems  nothing  in  the  deep  sections  of  the  Val  del  Bove  to  indi- 
cate that  the  lava  currents  of  remote  periods  were  greater  in  volume  than 
those  of  modem  times  ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  countless 
beds  of  solid  rock  and  scoris  were  accumulated,  as  now,  in  succession. 
On  the  grounds,  therefore,  already  explained,  we  must  infer  that  a  mass 
eight  thousand  or  nine  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  must  have  required  an 
immense  series  of  ages  anterior  to  our  historical  periods  for  its  growth  ; 
yet  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  modem  portion  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  epoch.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that  seems  to 
follow  from  the  geological  data  already  detailed,  Which  show  that  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  mountain,  if  not  of  posterior  date  to  the  marine  strata 
around  its  base,  were  at  least  of  coeval  origin. 

Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  Waves  are  observable  an  Etna. — Some 
geologists  contend,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  large  continents  from 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  again  and  again  produced  waves  which 
have  swept  over  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  and  left  enormous  rolled  blocks 
strewed  upon  the  surface.*  That  there  are  signs  of  local  floods  of  extreme 
violence,  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  is  incontroverti- 
ble, and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  causes  which  must  for  ever  con- 

*  Sedgwick,  Anniv.  Addrewi  to  the  Geol.  Boc,  p.  36.    Feb.  1831. 
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tinue  to  give  rise  to  sach  phenomena ;  but  such  appearances  afford  no 
geological  proof  of  a  general  cataclysm.  It  is  clear  that  no  devastating 
wave  has  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of  Etna,  since  any  of  the  lateral 
cones  before  mentioned  were  thrown  up ;  for  none  of  these  heaps  of  loose 
sand  and  scoriae  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment  the  denuding  action  of 
a  violent  flood. 

To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  hills  of  such  incoherent  materials 
cannot  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  because  the  mere  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere must,  iti  the  course  of  several  thousand  years,  have  obliterated  their 
original  forms.  But  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection;  for  the  older 
hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  herbage,  which  protect  them  from  wa^te ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  newer  ones,  such  is  the  porosity  of  their  component 
materials,  that  the  rain  which  falls  upon  them  is  instantly  absorbed,  and, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  rivers  on  Etna  have  a  subterranean  course, 
there  are  none  descending  the  sides  of  the  minor  cones. 

No  sensible  alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  these  cones 
since  the  earliest  periods  of  which  there  are  memorials ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  for  anticipating  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  thousand 
or  twenty  thousand  years  they  will  undergo  any  great  alteration  in  their 
appearance,  unless  they  should  be  shattered  by  earthquakes  or  covered 
by  volcanic  ejections. 

I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  similar  loose 
cones  of  scoriae,  probably  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  whole  mass  of 
Etna,  stand  uninjured,  at  inferior  elevations  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS  OF  SICILY. 

Growth  of  rabmarine  formationB  gradoal — Their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
Their  present  position  proves  modifications  of  the  earth's  crust  at  great  depths, 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period— Alterations  of  the  surface  of  Sicily  during  and 
since  its  emergence — ^Forms  of  the  Sicilian  valleyi^^Sea  clifib— Proofs  of  success- 
ive elevation  (p.  268.) — Valleys  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  districts  correspond  in 
form  to  those  of  other  regions — Migrations  of  ftnimaia  and  plants  since  the  emer- 
gence of  the  newer  Pliocene  strata — Soma  species  older  than  the  stations  they 
inhabit — Recapitulation. 

Having  in  the  last  two  chapters  described  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
Val  di  Noto  and  Valdemoney  both  igneous  and  aqueous,  I  shall  now  pro- 
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ceed  more  fully  to  consider  their  origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  their  present  position.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  we 
may  inquire  in  what  manner  the  submarine  formations  were  accumulated 
beneath  the  waters  ;  secondly,  whether  they  emerged  slowly  or  suddenly, 
and  to  what  modifications  in  the  earth's  crust,  at  considerable  depths 
below  the  surface,  their  rise  may  be  attributed ;  thirdly,  the  mutations 
which  the  surface  and  its  inhabitants  have  undergone  during  and  since 
the  period  of  emergence. 

Growth  of  submarine  formalions. ^^Firsif  then,  we  are  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  the  subaqueous  masses,  whether  volcanic  or  sedimentary, 
may  have  been  formed.  On  this  subject  a  few  observations  will  suffice; 
for  by  reference  to  the  two  last  books,  the  reader  will  learn  how  a  single 
stratum,  whether  of  sand,  clay,  or  limestone,  may  be  thrown  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  how  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may 
become  imbedded  in  it.  He  will  also  understand  how  one  sheet  of  lava, 
or  one  bed  of  scoriae  and  volcanic  sand,  may  be  spread  out  over  a  wide 
area,  and  how,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  second  bed  of  sand,  clay,  or 
limestone,  or  a  second  lava  stream,  may  be  superimposed,  so  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  a  mountain  mass  shall  be  produced. 

It  is  enough  that  we  should  behold  a  single  course  of  bricks  or  stones 
laid  by  the  mason  upon  another,  in  order  to  comprehend  how  a  massive 
edifice,  such  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  was  erected  ;  and  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  sea,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  might  be  filled  up  by  sediment  and  lava,  provided  we  admit 
an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  for  the  accumulation  of  the  materials. 

The  sedimentary  and  volcanic  masses  of  the  newer  Pliocene  era,  which» 
in  the  Val  di  Noto,  attain  the  thickness  of  two  thousand  feet,  are  subdi- 
vided into  a  vast  number  of  strata  and  lava  streams,  each  of  which  were 
originally  formed  on  the  subaqueous  surface,  just  as  the  tufis  and  lavas, 
whereof  sections  are  laid  open  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  were  each  in  their 
turn  external  additions  to  the  Etnean  oone. 

It  is  also  clear,  that  before  any  part  of  the  mass  of  submarine  origin 
began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  deposited  ;  so  that  if  the  date  of  the  origin  of  these  masses  be 
comparatively  recent,  still  more  so  is  the  period  of  their  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Subaqueous  formations  f  how  xcdsed, — In  what  manner,  then,  and  by 
what  agency,  did  this  rise  of  the  subaqueous  formations  take  place  ?  We 
have  seen  that  a  vast  area  in  Scandinavia  has  been  slowly  rising  for  cen- 
turies above  its  former  level.  We  have  also  seen  that,  in  the  year  1819, 
a  tract  of  country  in  Cutch,  morie  than  fifty  mil^s  long  and  sixteen  broad, 
was  permanently  upraised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its  former  posi- 
tion, and  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  this  wonderful  variation  of 
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level  is  reported  to  have  terminated  by  a  volcanic  eruption  at  Bhooj.  It 
abo  appeared  that  when  the  Monte  Nnovo  was  thrown  up,  in  the  year 
15S8,  a  large  fissure  approached  the  small  town  of  Tripe rgola,  emitting  a 
vivid  light,  and  throwing  out  ignited  sand  and  scoriae.*  At  length  this 
opening  reached  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea  close  to  the  shore,  and  then 
widened  into  a  large  chasm,  out  of  which  were  discharged  blocks  of  lava, 
pumice,  and  ashes.  But  no  current  of  melted  matter  flowed  from  the 
orifice,  altliough  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  lava  existed  below  in  a  fluid 
state,  since  so  many  portions  of  it  were  cast  up  in  the  form  of  scorie  into 
the  air.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coast  near  Puzzuolt  rose,  at  that 
time,  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet  above  its  former  level,  and 
that  it  has  remained  permanently  upheaved  to  this  day.t 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  phenomena,  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
the  elevated  country  was  forced  upwards  by  lava  which  did  not  escape, 
but  which,  after  causing  violent  earthquakes,  during  several  preceding 
months,  produced  at  length  a  fissure  from  whence  it  discharged  gaseous 
fluids,  together  with  sand  and  scoriae.  The  intruded  mass  then  cooled 
down  at  a  certain  distance  below  the  uplifted  surface,  and  constituted  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

If  an  habitual  vent  had  previously  existed  near  Puzzuoli,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  to  remain  always  open  in  the  principal  ducts  of  Vesuvius  or 
Etna,  the  lava  might,  perhaps,  have  flowed  over  upon  the  surface,  instead 
of  heaving  upwards  the  superficial  strata.  In  that  case  there  might  have 
been  the  same  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  the  only  diflerence  being,  that 
the  lava  would  have  been  uppermost,  instead  of  the  tufaceous  strata  con- 
taining shells,  now  seen  in  the  plain  of  La  Slarza,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Scrapis. 

But  when  we  remember  that  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto  have 
attained  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  in  the  central 
parts  of  Sicily,  as  at  Castrogiovanni,  an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  we  prepared  to  suppose  a  solid  support 
of  igneous  rock,  equal  in  volume  to  the  upraised  tract,  to  have  been  gene- 
rated below  since  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  were  formed  ?  In  reply  to 
this  question  I  may  remark,  that  the  entire  mass  of  Iceland  is  said  to  be 
volcanic,  an  island  260  miles  long  by  200  in  breadth,  and  which  rises,  in 
some  spots,  to  the  height  of  0000  feet.  Had  the  melted  matter  in  this 
case  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  by  the  weight  and  tenacity 
of  superincumbent  rocks,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  heaved  up  a  district  three 
times  as  extensive  as  Sicily.  But  whether  we  adopt  this  or  any  other 
hypothesis  as  the  cause  of  elevation — whether  we  introduce  the  evolution 
of  gases,  the  liquefaction  of  rocks,  or  in  cases  like  that  of  Sweden,  their 
slow  and  gradual  expansion  by  heat,  on  whatever  mode  of  operation  we 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  1  Ibid.  p.  432. 
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speculate*  it  is  still  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  tliat  some 
Teiy  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  in  part  of  the  earth's  crust, 
immediately  underneath  Sicily,  since  the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited  by 
the  existing  species  of  testaoea.  We  must  surely  admit  that  the  perma- 
nent upheaving  of  a  country  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles  in  area, 
to  an  additional  height  of  several  hundred  yards,  implies  either  the  intru- 
sion of  new  mineral  matter  into  the  fundamental  rocks,  or  some  great 
modification  in  their  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  of  the  pro- 
bable  causes  of  volcanic  agency,  operating  at  considerable  depths,  or  what 
has  been  called  by  some  geologists  plutonic  action,*  But  it  is  important 
to  reflect,  that  the  position  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  in  Sicily  and 
elsewhere,  indicates  that  this  action  has  been  developed  on  a  great  scale 
since  the  recent  species  of  testacea  abounded.  The  formation  of  a  cone, 
such  as  Etna,  or  of  the  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rock  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
are  superficial  mutations  which  are  perfectly  insignificant  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  changes  above 
alluded  to,  which  must  have  been  going  on  out  of  sight.  The  result  of 
these  operations  may  one  day  be  exposed  to  view  ;  but  a  great  lapse  of 
time  will  probably  be  required  before  masses  formed  or  altered  at  great 
depths  can  be  brought  up  to  the  surface. 

Qaicquid  Bub  terra  est,  in  apricum  proferet  Betas 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia. 

The  deposits  of  our  own  period  may  sink  down,  and  be  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  when  the  plutonic  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
era  shall  have  become  visible ;  and  it  may  then  be  impossible  to 
ascertain,  by  geological  evidence,  the  relative  date  of  rocks  formed  in  the 
subterranean  regions  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  ages,  and  to  prove  that 
they  were  produced  at  precisely  the  same  time  with  the  limestone  and 
argillaceous  strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

Changes  of  the  Surface  during  and  since  the  Emergence  of  the  Newer 

Pliocene  Strata. 

Fa7/i;y«.— -Geologists  who  are  accustomed  to  attribute  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  excavating  power  of 
running  water  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  will  probably  look  for  the 
signs  of  remarkable  freshness  in  the  aspect  of  countries  so  recently  ele- 
vated as  the  parts  of  Sicily  already  described.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  external  configuration  of  that  country  which  would  strike  the  eye 
of  the  roost  practised  observer,  as  peculiar  and  distinct  in  character  from 
any  other  districts  in  Europe  which  are  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The 
general  outline  of  the  hills  and  valleys  would  accord  perfectly  well  with 

*  Se«  Book  II.  chiiMi.  zviii  and  xiz. 
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what  may  of\en  be  observed  in  regard  to  other  regions  of  eqval  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  true  that,  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  argil- 
laceous deposits  are  of  great  thickness,  as  around  Castrogiovanni,  Caltani- 
setta,  and  Piazza,  the  torrents  are  observed  annually  to  deepen  the  ravines 
in  which  they  flow ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  finds  that  the  narrow 
mule  path,  instead  of  binding  round  the  head  of  a  ravine,  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  deep  trench  which  has  been  hollowed  out,  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  through  soft  clay.  But  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
where  the  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  are  elevated  to  con- 
siderable heights,  the  same  rapid  degradation  is  often  perceived. 

In  the  limestone  districts  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  the  strata  are  for  the  most 
part  nearly  horizontal,  and  on  each  side  of  the  valley  form  a  succession 
of  ledges  or  small  terraces,  instead  of  descending  in  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  river-plain  in  the  manner  of  the  argillaceous  formations. 
When  there  is  a  bend  in  the  valley,  the  exact  appearance  of  an  amphi- 
theatre with  a  range  of  marble  seats  is  produced.  A  good  example  of 
this  configuration  occurs  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  view  (Fig.  106.).    In  the  south  of  the  island,  as  near 


Fig.  106. 


FalUy  called  Gozzo  degU  MarHri,  htUno  MeUlU, 

Spaccafomo,  Scicli,  and  Modica,  precipitous  rocks  of  white  limestone, 
ascending  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  have  been  carved  out  into 
the  same  form.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  phenomenon;  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea  during  tbe  rise  of  the  land, 
for  every  portion  of  the  cliffs  bordering  these  valleys  may,  in  its  turn, 
haye  been  washed  by  the  waves.  We  find  evident  signs  of  two  periods 
of  eleyalion  in  a  long  range  of  inland  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
both  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  beyond  Melilli,  and  to  the  south  beyond 
the  town  of  Noto.  The  great  limestone  formation  terminates  suddenly 
towards  the  sea  in  a  lofty  precipice  a,  6,  (Fig.  107.)  which  varies  in  height 
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from  500  Co  700  feet,  and  may  remind  the  English  geologist  of  some  of 
the  most  perpendicular  escarpments  of  onr  chalk  and  oolite.  Between 
the  base  of  the  precipice  a,  b,  and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  c,  bf 
consisting  of  similar  white  limestone.  All  the  strata  dip  towards  the  sea, 
hot  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slight  angle ;  they  are  seen  to  extend 
uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  show- 
ing distinctly  that  the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical 
shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  itie  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs 
of  the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  preci- 
pice a,  by  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c,  6,  must  have  been 
covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  then,  we  have  proofs  of  at  least 
tw6  elevations,  but  there  may  have  been  many  others. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments,  e,  /,  g^  A,  once 
existed,  and  that  during  a  long  interval,  free  from  subterraneous  move- 
ments, the  sea  advances  along  the  line  e,  6,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have 
been  swept  away  one  after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice 
o,  b. 

I  have  stated,  in  the  first  volume,  that  the  waves  washed  the  base 
of  the  inland  cliff  of  Puzzuoli,  in  the  Bay  of  Bais,  within  the  historical 
era,  and  that  the  retiring  of  the  sea  was  caused,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  an  upheaving  of  the  land  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  its  original 
level.*  At  that  period,  a  terrace  twenty  feet  high  in  some  parts  was  laid 
dry  between  the  sea  and  the  cliff;  but  the  Mediterranean  is  hastening  by 
its  encroachments  to  resume  its  former  position,  and  the  terrace  will  be 
eventually  destroyed,  and  every  trace  of  the  successive  rise  of  the  land 
obliterated. 

In  those  valleys  where  the  opposite  sides  form  a  great  flight  of  steps 
from  top  to  bottom  we  may  suppose  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively 
at  many  different  levels,  as  at  aa^  M,  ee,  in  the  annexed  figure  (108.) ; 
and  if  the  separate  movements  of  elevation  followed  each  other  more  rap- 
idly as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  then  would  the  gradual  contraction  of 
the  valley  in  its  lower  parts  be  explained,  fw  the  intervals  of  tijne  would 
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be  shortened  in  which  each  sacceesive  excavation  was  accomplished. 
This  hypothesis  by  no  means  requires  that  terraces  and  small  precipices 
should  be  always  formed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  each  vaUey  at  cones- 
Fig.  108. 


Ezzizi±: 


ponding  levels ;  for  the  amount  and  depth  of  erosion  by  the  waves  would 
be  determined  by  the  set  of  the  winds  and  currents,  the  varying  hardness 
of  the  strata,  the  form  of  the  ancient  coast,  and  a  variety  of  other  acci- 
dents. 

The  line  of  some  of  the  valleys  near  Lcntini  has  evidently  been  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  direction  of  the  elevatory  force,  as  there  is  an  anti- 
clinal dip  in  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  The  same  is,  proba- 
bly, the  case  in  regard  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Anapo,  which  terminates 
at  Syracuse. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  in  order  to  show  that  the  princi- 
pal features  in  the  physical  geography  of  Sicily  are  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  the  hypothesis  of  the  successive  elevation  of  the  country  by  the 
intermittent  action  of  ordinary  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  valleys,  and  their  correspondence  in  form  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  theory  of  the 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  subaqueous  strata. 

The  excavation  of  valleys,  as  was  before  remarked,  must  always  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  rapidity  wheii  the  levels  of  a  country  are  under^ 
going  alteration  from  time  to  time  by  earthquakes ;  and  it  is  principally 
when  a  country  is  rising  or  sinking  by  successive  movements,  that  the 
power  of  aqueoue  causes,  such  as  tides,  currents,  riven,  and  land-floods, 
is  exerted  with  the  fullest  energy.* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  the  present  appearance  of  the  surface,  we 
must  first  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Sicilian  formations  were  mere 
shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  currents  may  have  scooped 
out  channels  here  and  there.  We  must  next  suppose  these  shoals  to 
have  become  small  islands,  of  which  the  cliffs  were  thrown  down  from 
time  to  time,  as  were  those  of  Gian  Oreco,  in  Calabria,  during  the  earth- 
quake of  1783.  The  waves  and  currents  would  have  continued  their 
denuding  action  during  the  emergence  of  these  islands,  until  at  length, 
when  the  intervening  channels  were  laid  dry,  and  rivers  began  to  flow. 


•  Vol.  I.  p,  409. 
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the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys  by  riyers  and  land-flows  ^ould 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modem  times  in  "Calabria.* 

Before  a  tract  could  be  upraised  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  joint  operation  of  running  water  and  sub- 
terranean movements  must  greatly  modify  its  physical  geography ;  but 
when  the  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  has  been  suspended,  when  a  period 
of  tranquillity  succeeds,  and  the  levels  of  the  land  remain  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary, the  erosive  power  of  water  must  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comparative  equilibrium.  For  this  reason,  a  country  that  has  been  raised 
at  a  very  remote  period  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  may  present  nearly  the  same  external  configuration  as  one  that  has 
been  mora  recently  uplifted  to  the  same  height. 

Migration  of  animaU  and  />/bn/<.— The  changes  above  described, 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  igneous  and  aqueous  agency,  cannot 
hil  to  strike  the  imagination,  when  we  consider  how  recent  in  the  calen- 
dar of  nature  is  the  epoch  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  organic  world,  we  shall  feel,  perhaps,  no  less  surprise 
at  the  great  vicissitude  which  it  has  undergone  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  Sicily  has  been  converted  from 
sea  to  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  the  living  species 
of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  The  newly  emerged  surface,  therefore,  must, 
during  this  modern  zoological  epoch,  have  been  inhabited  for  the  first 
time  by  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  which  now  abound  in  Sicily. 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  existing  terrestrial  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  marine :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  and  animals,  now  found  in  the  tertiary  districts 
in  Sicily,  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
were  raised  above  the  waters.  The  plants  of  the  flor^  of  Sicily  are  com- 
mon, almost  without  exception,  to  Italy  or  Africa,  or  some  of  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the  plsnts 
and  animals  of  the  Phlegrsan  fields  have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since 
that  mountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth  century .t 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  admit  the  curious  result,  that  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  some  other  mountainous  regions  of 
Sicily,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  tlie  country  itself,  having  not  only 
flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  from  the  deep,  but  even  before 
4hey  were  deposited  beneath  the  waters.  Such  conclusions  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes  and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and 

«  VoL  I.  p.  40a 

t  Profeffor  Viviam  of  Genoa  informed  me,  that,  oonaidering  the  great  extent  of 
Bicily,  It  WM  remarkable  that  its  flora  produced  ecarcely  any,  (f  anypetMUar  indige- 
nous ipeoies ;  whereas  there  aze  several  in  Corsica,  and  some  other  Mediterranean 
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plants,  to  the  changes  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  inanimate 
world.  It  is  clear  thai  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
destined  to  oudive  many  important  reyolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  earth ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the 
subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  spaces.*  It  is  obviously  expedient 
that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the 
rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  crea- 
tion, but  for  others  that  are  destined  to  be  formed  before  the  species 
shall  become  extinct;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not 
only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the 
time  when  they  are  called  into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged 
or  variously  altered  in  depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  con- 
tinuance on  the  globe. 

RecapitxdaJtion, — I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  most 
striking  results  deduced  from  the  investigation  of  a  single  district  where 
the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  a  stratified  mass  of 
solid  limestone,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  feet  and 
upwards,  has  been  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
imbedded  fossil  shells  and  corallines  being  almost  all  of  recent  species ; 
yet  tliese  fossils  are  frequently  in  the  state  of  mere  casts,  so  that  in 
appearance  they  correspond  very  closely  to  organic  remains  found  in 
limestones  of  very  ancient  date. 

2dly.  In  some  localities  the  limestone  above  mentioned  alternates  with 
volcanic  rocks,  such  as  have  been  formed  by  submarine  eruptions,  recur- 
ring again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

8dly.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  have  also  been  produced  during 
the  same  period,  and  their  accumulation  has  also  been  accompanied  by 
submarine  eruptions.  Masses  of  mixed  sedimentary  and  igneous  origin, 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  accu- 
mulated since  the  sea  was  peopled  with  the  greater  number  of  the  aquatic 
species  now  living. 

4thly.  These  masses  of  submarine  origin  have,  since  their  formation, 
been  raised  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  elevation  implies  an  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  earth's  crust,  at  some  unknown  depth  beneath  the 
tract  so  upheaved. 

6thly.  This  modification  may  possibly  correspond  with  the  effects  of 
what  is  usually  called  **  plutonic  action,"  or  the  agency  of  volcanic  and 
other  causes  at  considerable  depths ;  in  which  case,  the  Newer  Pliocene 
plutonic  ro6ks,  formed  beneath  Sicily,  must  be  of  great  extent. 

*  See  Book  III.  chaps,  v.  vi.  and  vii. 
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dihly.  Considerable  inequalities  must  have  been  caused  on  the  surface 
of  the  new  raised  lands  during  the  emergence  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
strata,  by  the  action  of  tides,  currents,  and  rivers,  combined  with  the 
disturbing  and  dislocating  force  of  the  elevatory  movements. 

7thly.  There  are  no  features  in  the  forms  of  the  valleys  and  sea-cliffs 
thus  recently  produced  which  indicate  the  sudden  rise  of  the  strata  to 
their  present  altitude,  while  there  are  some  proofs  of  distinct. and  partial 
elevations  at  succes8iv&  periods. 

8thly.  We  may  infer  that  the  species  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  animals 
and  plants  whiclr  now  inhabit  extensive  districts,  formed  during  the 
Newer  Pliocene  era,  were  in  existence  not  only  before  the  new  strata 
were  raised,  but  before  their  materials  were  brought  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    X. 


NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS ^MARINE  AND  VOLCANIC. 

Tertiary  formatioiui  of  Campania — Comparison  of  the  recorded  changes  in  this  region 
with  those  commemorated  by  geological  monuments — Dikes  of  Somma^^Parallel- 
ism  of  their  opposite  sides  (p.  275.) — Age  of  the  volcanic  and  associated  rocks  of 
Campania^-Organic  remains — No  signs  of  diluvial  waves — Marine  Newer  Plio- 
cene strata  chiefly  seen  in  countries  of  earthquakes  (p.  2di .) — Illustrations  from 
Chili— Peru— Parallel  roads  of  Ooquimbo— West  Indies  p.  S284.)— East  Indian 
archipelago— Red  Sea. 

Tertiary  Formatiom  of  Campania. 

Comparison,  of  recorded  changes  with  those  commemorated  by  geological 
monuments. — ^In  the  second  volume  I  traced  the  various  changes  which  the 
volcanic  region  of  Naples  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years  i  and,  imperfect  as  are  our  historical  records,  the 
aggregate  effect  of  igneous  and  aqueous  agency,  during  that  period,  was 
shown  to  be  far  from  insignificant.  The  rise  of  the  modem  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, since  the  year  79,  was  the  most  memorable  event  during  those 
twenty  centuries;  but,  in  addition  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  I 
enumerated  the  production  of  several  new  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  and  of 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  year  1538.  The  flowing  also  of  lava  currents 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  described, — the 
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showering  down  of  volcanic  sand^  pumice,  and  scoriae,  in  such  abundance 
that  whole  cities  were  buried, — the  filling  up  or  shoaling  of  certain  tracts 
of  the  sea,  and  the  transportation  of  tufaceous  sediment  by  rivers  and  land 
floods.  I  also  explained  the  evidence  in  proof  of  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same 
tract  having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  In  connexion  with  these  convul- 
sions, I  pointed  out  that,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  there  are 
recent  tufaceous  strata  filled  with  fabricated  articles,  mingled  with  marine 
shells.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  sea  has  been  making  gradual  advances 
upon  the  coast,  not  only  sweeping  away  the  soft  tufis  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae, 
but  excavating  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the  hard  Ischian  and  Vesuvian 
lavas  have  flowed  down  into  the  deep. 

These  events,  it  may  be  objected,  although  interesting,  are  the  results 
of  operations  on  a  very  inferior  scale  to  those  indicated  by  geological 
monuments.  When  we  examine  this  same  region,  it  will  be  said  we  find 
that  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  is  larger  than  the  modem 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  dykes, — the  hills  of  unknown 
antiquity,  such  as  Astroni,  the  Solfatara,>and  Monte  Barbaro,  formed  by 
separate  eruptions,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Phlegraean  fields,  far  outnumber 
those  of  similar  origin,  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  thrown  up  within 
the  historical  era.  In  place  of  modern  tuffs  of  slight  thickness,  and  single 
flows  of  lava,  we  find,  amongst  the  older  formations,  hills  from  500  to 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  composed  of  an  immense  series 
of  tufaceous  strata,  alternating  with  distinct  lava  currents.  We  have  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  districts,  not  merely  a  few  miles 
square,  were  upraised  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  their 
former  level,  but  that  extensive  land  mountainous  countries  were  uplifted 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  and  at  some  points  more  than 
2000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  and  similar  objections  are  made  by  those  who  compare  the 
modern  effects  of  ignebus  and  aqueous  causes,  not  with  a  part,  but  with 
the  whole  results  of  the  same  agency  in  antecedent  ages.  Thus  viewed 
in  the  aggregate,  the  leading  geological  features  of  each  district  must 
always  appear  to  be  on  a  colossal  scale,  just  as  a  large  edifice  may  seem 
an  effort  of  super-human  power,  until  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  minute 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  number  of  the  builders,  and  the  time 
required  to  raise  it.  A  mountain  mass,  so  long  as  the  imagination  is 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  gigantic  whole,  must  appear  the  work  of 
extraordinary  causes ;  but  when  the  separate  portions  of  which  it  is  made 
up  are  carefully  studied,  they  are  seen  to  have  been  formed  successively ; 
and  the  dimensions  of  each  part,  considered  singly,  are  soon  recognised 
to  be  comparatively  insignificant,  so  that  it  appears  no  longer  extravagant 
to  liken  them  to  the  recorded  efiects  of  ordinary  causes. 
Vw.  IL_2  K 
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Difference  in  the  composition  of  Somma  and  Vettivius. 

As  no  traditional  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  erup- 
tions of  the  ancient  Vesuvius,  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colo- 
nistSy  the  volcano  must  have  been  dormant  for  many  centuries,  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years,  previous  to  the  great  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus* 
But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  pre- 
suming this  mountain,  and  the  other  igneous  products  of  Campania,  to 
have  been  produced  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  and  modem  cones  of  Vesuvius  were 
each  a  counterpart  of  the  other  in  structure* ;  and  I  may  now  remark  that 
the  principal  point  of  difference  consists  in  the  greater  abundance  in  the 
older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks  ejected  during  erup- 
tions. We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  first  explosions  would  act  with 
the  greatest  violence,  rendering  and  shattering  whatever  solid  masses 
obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and  the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great 
heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock  would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous 
breccias  formed  by  the  earliest  eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once 
been  opened  and  an  habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out 
would  consist  of  liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and 
scoriae,  or  of  angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up 
the  vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of  Somma, 
none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and  volcanic 
vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the  simple 
minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much  probability, 
ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic  heat  on  subjacent 
masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma, — The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at  right  angles  the  beds 
of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of  which  the  ancient  cone  is 
composed.  They  project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  like  the  dikes  of  Etna  already  described  (see  Fig,  102.)9 
being,  like  them,  extremely  compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  inter- 
sected tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few 
yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  one  to  twelve  feet.  Many  of  them 
cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom, 
others  stop  short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate 

•  VoL  I.  p.  318, 
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at  both  ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of 
leucile  and  augite  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite  and  some  of 
leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one  dike  cutting  through 
another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is  seen  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section. I  observed  before,  when  speaking  of  the  dikes  of  the  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  the  filling  up  of 
open  fissures  by  liquid  lava.t  In  some  examples,  however,  the  rents 
seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally* 

The  reader  will  remember  the  description  before  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  plain  of  Jerocame,  in  Calabria,  was  fissured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783,  BO  that  the  academicians  compared  it  to  the  cracks  in  a 
broken  pane  of  ghiss.:^    If  we  suppose  the  side  walls  of  the  ancient  crater 

Fig.  109. 


Dikes  or  veins  at  the  Punto  dd  JfUsane  on  Somma, 

of  Vesuvius  to  have  been  cracked  in  like  manner,  and  the  lava  to  have 
entered  the  rents  and  become  consolidated,  we  can  explain  the  singular 
form  of  the  veins  figured  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.  § 

Faralleliam  of  their  opipotite  «tc2es.-!-Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which  usually  corres- 
pond with  as  much  regularity  as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of 
masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when 
we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by  earthquakes 
in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition  like  those  composing  the  cone 
of  Somma ;  but  M.  Necker  has  offered  an  ingenious  »nd,  I  think,  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the 

*  CoBfolt  the  valuable  memoir  of  M.  L.  A.  Necker,  M^m.  de  U  Soo.  de  Phys.  et 
d'HiBt.  Nat  de  O^n^ve,  tome  u.  part  i.,  Nov.  1883. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  318.  X  See  Vol.  I.  p.  400,  Fig.  47. 

§  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in  M <m.  before  cited. 
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following  facts  : — ««  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater, 
or  broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art,  down  the  steep  part  of 
the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued  their 
course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at 
other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

«'  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have  found  to 
be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep.  They  were  oflen  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoris  that 
&ad  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a 
covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  put  fresh  again  into  an  open  channel. 
After  an  eruption  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered 
galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom 
being  woi^  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of 
the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas,  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many 
weeks  successively." 

In  another  place,,  in  the  same  memoir,  lie  describes  the  liquid  and  red- 
hot  matter  as  being  received  "  into  a  jregular  channel,  raised  upon  a  sort 
of  wall  of  scoriae  and  cinders,  almost  perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  resembling  much  an  ancient  aqueduct."* 

Now,  if  the  lava  in  these  instances  had  not  run  out  from  the  covered 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  declivity  whereon  it  was  placed— if,  instead 
of  the  space  being  left  empty,  the  lava  had  been  retained  within  until  it 
cooled  and  consolidated,  it  would  then  have  constituted  a  small  dike  with 
parallel  sides.  But  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  erosion  as  the  four  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The 
prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and  made 
to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  surfaces  on 
which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project 
and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  sides  of  fissured  caused  by  earthquakes 
are  never  smooth  and  parallel,  but  they  are  usually  uneven,  and  are  oft^n 
seen  to  have  been  so  where  volcanic  or  trap  dikes  are  as  regular  in  shape 
as  those  of  Somma.  The  solution,  therefore,  of  this  problem,  in  reference 
to  the  modern  dikes,  is  most  interesting,  as  being  of  very  general  applica* 
tion  in  geology. 

Varieties  in  their  texture, — Having  explained  the  origin  of  the  parallel 
ism  of  the  sides  of  a  dike,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  difierence  of  its 
texture  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M. 
Necker,  the  rock  is  larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a 
far  more  crystalline  state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous, 

•  PhU.  Trww.,  vd.  Ixx.  1780. 
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and  always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its  cha-* 
racter  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes  on  the  contact  of  the  yertical 
dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these  at  the  place 
called  Primo  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  ;  I  saw  three  or  four  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is  the  effect  of 
sudden  cooling,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline  grain  is  produced 
where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly 
under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  would,  dur« 
ing  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides,  although 
the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when  we  compare 
the  lava  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of  a  current  flowing  in  the  opea 
air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has  been  most  rapid,  is  always 
found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava,  while  at  a  greater 
depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nise with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent 
paru  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Vesuvian  currents  distinct  crystals  of 
augite  and  leucite  become  apparent 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  exhibited 
on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from  a  moving  cur-- 
rent  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the  surface  covered 
with  a  vitreous  coat,  while  the  interior,  although  extremely  fine  grained, 
has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous  parting  layer 
before  alluded  to  is  extremely  rare.  'This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for,  as  the  above-mentione<l  author  suggests,  by  the  great  heat  which  the 
walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before  the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate, 
in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at  the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some 
fissures,  also,  may  be  filled  from  above  ;  and  in  this  case  the  refrigeration 
at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the  melted  matter  flowed 
upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely  heated  state. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  of  Somma  is  far  moire  compact  than 
that  of  ordinary  lava«  for  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a 
fissure  greatly  exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure 
checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,*  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 

*  See  Fig.  109,  ante,  p.  275. 
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yertical  colmnns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the  divisions 
which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cock- 
ing surfaces. 

Minor  cones  of  the  Phlegrman  Fields. — ^In  the  volcanic  district  of 
Naples  there  are  a  great  number  of  conidbl  hills  with  craters  on  their 
summits,  which  have  evidently  been  produced  by  one  or  more  explosions, 
.like  that  which  threw  up  the  Monte  Nuovoin  15S8.  They  are  composed 
of  trachytic  tuff,  which  is  loose  and  incoherent,  both  in  the  hills  and,  to 
a  certain  depth,  in  the  plains  around  their  base,  but  which  is  indurated 
below.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope,  that  this  difference  may  be  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  volcanic  vents  having  burst  out  in  a  shallow 
sea,  as  was  the  case  with  Monte  Nuovo,  where  there  is  a  similar  founda- 
tion of  hard  tuff,  under  a  covering  of  loose  lapilli.  The  subaqueous  pari 
may  have  become  solid  by  an  aggregative  process  like  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  setting  of  mortar,  while  the  rest  of  the  ejections,  having 
accumulated  on  dry  land  when  the  cone  was  raised  above  the  water,  may 
have  remained  in  a  loose  state.* 

Jige  of  the  volcanic  and  associated  rocks  of  Ctmipanta.<— If  we  inqnire 
into  the  evidence  derivable  from  organic  remains,  respecting  the  age  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Campania,  we  find  reason  to  conclude  that  snch 
parts  as  do  not  belong  to  the  Recent  are  referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period.  In  the  solid  tuff  quarried  out  of  the  hills  immediately  behind 
Naples,  are  found  recent  shells  of  the  genera  Ostrea,  Gardium,  Buccinum» 
and  Patella;  all  referable  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.!  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is  com« 
posed  of  greenish  indurated  toff  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  inteistratified 
in  some  parts  with  argillaceous  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great  streams 
of  indurated  lava.  Yisconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement 
that  this  monntain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea..  In  mineral 
composition  and  in  form,  as  seen  from  many  points  of  view,  it  resembles 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  convent 
of  Camaldoli,  which  is  1643  feet  in  height.  I  collected  in  1828  many 
recent  marine  shells  from  beds  of  clay  and  tuff,  not  far  from  the  summit 
of  Epomeo,  about  2060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  also  at  another 
place,  about  100  feet  below  the  first,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
monntain,  and  others  still  lower,  not  far  above  the  town  of  Moropano* 
At  Casamicciol,  and  several  places  near  the  sea-shore,  shells  have  long 
been  observed  in  stratified  tuff  and  day.  From  these  various  points  I 
obtained,  during  a  short  excursion  in  Ischia,  twenty-eight  species  of 
shells,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  identified  by  M.  Deshayes 
with  recent  species4 

*  Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  351.   Second  series.  t  Scrope,  iUd. 

I  See  the  list  of  these  shells,  Appendix  II.  first  ed. 
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It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised 
to  its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  was  z\bo  formed^  since 
the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea. 

In  the  Ischian  tuffs  we  find  pumice,  lapilli,  angular  fragments  of 
trachytic  lava,  and  other  products  of  igneous  ejections,  interstratified  with 
son^e  deposits  of  clay  free  from  any  intermixture  of  volcanic  matter. 
These  clays  might  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  felspathie 
lava  like  that  so  abundant  in  Ischia,  the  materials  having  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  marine  currents,  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
where  testacea  were  living.  All  these  submarine  tuffs,  lavas,  and  clays 
of  Campania,  very  much  resemble  those  around  the  base  of  Etna,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto  before  described. 

External  configuration  of  the  country^  how  caKMcf.— When  once  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  by  inspection  of  the  marine  shells  imbedded  in 
tuffs  at  high  elevations,  that  a  mass  of  land  like  the  island  of  Ischia  has 
been  raised  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  its  present  height,  we 
are  prepared  to  find  signs  of  the  denuding  action  of  the  waves  impressed 
upon  Uie  outward  form  of  the  island,  especially  if  we  conceive  the 
npheaving  force  to  have  acted  by  successive  movements.  Let  us  suppose 
the  low  contiguous  island  of  Procida  to  be  raised  by  degrees  until  it  attains 
the  height  of  Ischia  ;  we  should  in  that  case  expect  the  steep  cliffs  which 
now  face  Misenum  to  be  carried  upwards,  and  to  become  precipices  near 
the  summit  of  the  central  mountain.  Such,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  precipices  which  appear  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  summit  of  Epomeo  in  Ischia.  The  norlhem 
escarpment  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  rising  from  the  hollow  called  the 
Cavo  delle  Neve,  above  the  village  of  Panella.  The  abrupt  manner  in 
which  the  horizontal  tuffs  are  there  cut  off,  in  tlie  face  of  the  cliff,  is  such 
as  the  action  of  the  sea,  working  on  soA  materials,  might  easily  have  pn^' 
dnced,  undermining  and  removing  a  great  portion  of  the  mass.  A  heap 
of  shingle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  steep  declivity  on  the  flanks  of 
Epomta,  between  the  Cavo  delle  Neve  and  Panella,  may  once,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  sea-beach,  for  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  brought  to  the 
spot  by  any  existing  torrents. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  if  a  large  tract  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea  near  Ischia  should  now  be  gradually  upheaved  during  the  continu- 
ance of  volcanic  agency,  this  newly  raised  land  might  present  a  counter- 
part to  the  Phlegrsan  Fields  before  described.  Masses  of  alternating 
lava  and  tuff,  the  producto  of  submarine  eruptions,  might  on  their  emei^ 
gence  become  hills  and  islands  ;  the  level  intervening  plains  might  after- 
wards appear,  covered  partly  by  the  ashes  drifted  and  deposited  by  water, 
and  partly  by  those  which  would  fall  ai\er  the  laying  dry  of  the  tract 
The  last  features  imparted  to  the  physical  geography  would  be  derived 
from  such  eruptions  in  the  open  air  as  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  and  the 
minor  cones  of  Ischia. 
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No  signs  ofdihmal  waves. — Such  a  coDTeraion  of  a  large  tract  of  Bca 
into  land  might  possibly  take  place  while  the  surface  of  the  contiguous 
country  underwent  but  slight  modification.  No  great  wave  was  caused 
by  the  permanent  rise  of  t!ie  coast  near  Puzzuoli  in  the  year  1538,  because 
the  upheaving  operation  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  succession  of 
minor  shocks.*  A  series  of  such  movements,  therefore,  might  produce 
an  island  like  Ischia  without  throwing  a  diluvial  rush  of  waters  upon  low 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent  The  advocates  of  paroxysmal  eleva- 
tions may,  perhaps,  contend  that  the  rise  of  Ischia  must  have  been  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  all  the  cones  of  loose  scoriae  scattered  over  the  Phlegneaa 
Fields ;  for  according  to  them,  the  sudden  rise  of  marine  strata  causes 
inundations  which  devastate  adjoining  continents.  But  the  absence  of 
any  signs  of  such  floods  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Campania  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  either  that  Ischia  was  raised  pre* 
viously  to  the  production  of  the  volcanic  cones,  or  that  it  may  not  have 
been  rising  during  the  whole  period  of  their  formation. 

We  learn  from  the  study  of  the  mutations  now  in  progress,  that  one 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  may,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  the  scene  of 
continued  change,  while  another,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  remains  sta- 
tionary. We  need  go  no  farther  than  our  own  country  to  illustrate  tliis 
principle ;  for,  reasoning  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  cen* 
turies,  we  must  anticipate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  thousand 
or  five  thousand  years,  a  long  strip  of  land,  skirting  the  line  of  our  east- 
em  coast,  will  be  devoured  by  the  ocean,  while  part  of  the  interior,  imme* 
diately  adjacent,  will  remain  at  rest  and  entirely  undisturbed.  The 
analogy  holds  true  in  regions  where  the  volcanic  fires  are  at  work ;  for 
part  of  the  Philosopher's  Tower  on  Etna  has  stood  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand yearsi  at  the  height  of  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
between  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which 
overhangs  the  Val  del  Bove,  whilst  large  tracts  of  the  surrounding  district 
have  been  the  scenes  of  tremendous  convulsions.  The  great  cone  above 
has  more  than  once  been  destroyed,  and  again  renewed  ;  the  earth  has 
sunk  down  in  the  neighbouring  Cisterna;t  the  cones  of  1811  and  1819 
have  been  thrown  up,  on  the  ledge  of  rock  below,  pouring  out  of  their 
craters  two  copious  streams  of  lava ;  the  watery  deluge  of  1756,  descend- 
ing from  the  desert  region  into  the  Val  del  Bove,  has  rolled  vast  heaps  of 
rocky  fragments  towards  the  sea ;  fissures,  several  miles  in  length,  have 
opened  on  the  flanks  of  Etna ;  towns  and  villages  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  earthquakes,  or  buried  under  lava  and  ashes  ; — ^yet  the  tower  has  stood, 
as  if  placed  there  to  commemorate  the  stability  of  one  part  of  Uie  earth's 
surface,  while  others  in  immediate  proximity  have  been  subject  to  most 
wonderful  vicissitudes. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  426.  f  See  ante,  p.  259. 
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In  conclading  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  marine  and  volcanic  formations 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  I  may  notice  the  highly  interesting  fact, 
that  the  marine  strata  of  this  era  have  been  found  at  great  elevations» 
chiefly  in  those  countries  where  earthquakes  have  occurred  during  the 
historical  ages^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  extensive  maritime  district,  now  habitually 
agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  which  has  not,  when  carefully  investi- 
gated, yielded  traces  of  marine  strata,  either  of  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene 
eras,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea. 

Chili — Conception  Bay. — In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  I  may 
mention  that  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  marine  deposits 
occur,  containing  precisely  the  same  shells  as  are  now  living  in  the 
Pacific.  In  Chili,  for  example,  as  before  slated,  micaceous  sand,  con- 
taining the  fossil  remains  of  such  species  as  now  inhabit  the  Bay  of  Con- 
ception, are  found  at  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  rise  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  Recent  period.  One  earthquake  appears  to  have 
raised  this  part  of  the  Chilian  coast,  in  1750,  to  the  height  of  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  above  its  former  level.  If  we  could  suppose  a  series  of 
such  shocks  to  occur,  one  in  every  century;  only  6000  yean  would  be 
required  to  uplift  the  coast  1500  feet.  But  we  have  no  data  for  inferring 
that  so  great  a  quantity  of  elevation  has  taken  place  in  that  space  of  time ; 
and  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  micaeous  sand  may  not  belong 
to  the  Recent  period,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  deposited  during 
the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

Peru, — ^I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  A.  Cruckshanks,  a  naturalist 
who  resided  for  several  years  in  South  America,  that  in  the  valley  of 
Lima,  or  Rimao,  where  the  subterranean  movements  have  been  so  vio- 
lent in  recent  times,  there  are  indications  not  only  of  a  considerable  rise 
of  the  land,  but  of  that  rise  having  resulted  from  ntccesaivt  movements. 
Distinct  lines  of  ancient  sea-clififs  have  been  observed  at  various  heights, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  hard  rocks  of  greenstone  are  hollowed  out  into 
precisely  those  forms  which  they  now  assume  between  high  and  low 
water  mark  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Immediately  below  these  water- 
worn  lines  are  ancient  beaches  strewed  with  rounded  blocks.  One  of 
these  cliffs  appears  in  the  hill  behind  Banos  del  Pujio,  about  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  two  hundred  above  the  con- 
tiguous valley.  Another  occurs  at  Amancaes,  at  the  height  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  others  at  intermediate  elevations. 

Mr.  Freyer  also  states  that  the  Isle  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Bay  of 
Callao,  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  by  volcanic  action,  and  partially 
so  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  for  he  found  at  considerable  heights 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  420. 
Vol.  U.— 2  L 
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above  ibe  sea  the  shells  of  ConchohpoB^  Pedm  purpureui^  Sigaretus 
concatfuSf  and  othersy  in  great  abuadance,  retaining  their  colours  almost 
as  fresh  as  those  now  living  in  the  Pacific* 

Parallfil  Roads  of  Coquimbo* — We  can  hardly  doabt  that  the  parallel 
roads  of  Coquimbo*  in  Chili,  described  by  Captain  Hall,  owe  their  origin 
to  similar  causes.  These  roads,  or  shehres,  occur  in  a  valley  six  or  seven 
miles  wide,  which  descends  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific.  Their  gene- 
ral width  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards,  but  they  are,  at  some  places,  half 
a  mile  broad.  They  are  so  disposed  as  to  present  exact  counterparts  of 
one  another,  at  the  same  level,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley.  There 
are  three  distinctly  characterized  sets  ;  the  upper  one  lies  about  thre6  or 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  next  twenty  yards 
lower ;  and  the  lowest  about  ten  yards  still  lower.  Eadi  resembles  a 
shingle  beach,  being  formed  entirely  of  loose  materials,  principally  water- 
worn  rounded  stones,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head* 
The  stones  are  principally  granite  and  gneiss,  with  masses  of  schistus» 
whinstone,  and  quartz,  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  all  bearing  marks  of 
having  been  worn  by  attrition  under  water.t 

The  theory^ proposed  by  Captain  Hall  to  explain  these  appearances  is 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  adopted  to  account  for  the  analogous 
parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland4  The  valley  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  stood,  originally,  at  the  level  of  the 
highest  road,  until  a  flat  beach  was  produced.  A  portion  of  the  barrier 
was  then  broken  down,  which  allowed  the  Idie  to  discharge  part  of  its 
waters  into  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  to  fall  to  the  seicond  level ;  and  so 
on  successively  till  the  whole  embankment  was  washed  away^  and  the 
valley  left  as  we  now  see  it.     . 

As  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  I  applied  to  my  friend 
Captain  Hall  for  additional  details,  and  he  immediately  sent  me  his  origi- 
nal manuscript  notes,  requesting  me  to  make  free  use  of  them.  In  them 
I  find  the  foUowing  interesting  passages,  omitted  in  his  printed  accounl  :— 
«>The  valley  is  completely  open  towards  the  sea ;  if  the  roads,  therefore^ 
are  the  beaches  of  an  ancient  lake,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  catastrophe 
sufficiently  violent  to  carry  away  the  barrier,  which  should  not  at  the 
same  time  obliterate  all  traces  of  thcf  beaches.  I  find  it  difficult  also  to 
account  for  the  water-worn  chiuracter  of  all  the  stones,  for  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  travelled  over  a  great  distance,  being  well  rounded 
and  dressed.  They  are  in  immense  quantity  too,  and  much  more  than 
one  could  expect  to  find  on  the  beach  of  any  lake,  and  $eem  more  proper^ 
to  belong  to  the  ocean.** 

*  Prooeedingf  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  40,  p.  179. 
t  Captain  Hall's  South  America,  toI.  ii.  p.  9. 

I  flee  Sir  T.  D.  Lander,  Ed.  Roy.  Soc.  Tnuw.,  vol.  ix.;  and  Dr.  MacCuIloch,  GeoL 
Trans.,  lit  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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I  had  entertained  a  strong  suspicion^  before  reading  these  notesi  that 
the  beaches  were  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  by  the 
waters  of  a  lake ;  in  other  words,  that  they  bear  testimony  to  the  success- 
ive rise  of  the  bnd,  not  to  the  repeated  fall  of  the  waters  of  a  lake.  M. 
Boblaye  has  discovered  four  or  five  distinct  ranges  of  ancient  sea*clifis, 
one  above  the  other,  at  various  heights,  in  the  Morea^  which  attest  that 
that  country  has  been  upheaved  at  as  many  successive  periods.  He 
found  inland  terraces  or  beaches,  covered  with  shells,  af  the  base  of  pre- 
cipices worn  like  the  modem  sea-cliffs  by  the  waves^  s^  having,  like 
them,  many  caverns  and  lithodoraoos  perforations  in  the  hard  limestone.* 

Near  the  northern  gate  of  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel,  souAi  of  Verdun,  in 
France,  I  have  examined  a  series  of  markings  on  the  face  of  the  limestone 
cliffs,  much  resembling  some  of  those  described  by  M.  Aoblaye.  There 
are  three  and  sometimes  four  distinct  horizontal  grooves,  which  have  been 
scooped  out  of  a  white  semi-crystalline  rock,  or  marble,  of  the  oolitic 
period.  This  ancient  cliff,  which  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse, 
is  in  part  broken  into  a  number  of  detached  rocks,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  present  in  some  cases  precipitous  sides  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass,  round  which  the  grooves  pass  in  a  circular  course,  just  as  if  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  islet  had  been  worn  by  the  waves.t 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, traced  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  Islands,  a  suc- 
cession of  shingle  beaches,  the  most  distant  from  the  shore  being  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  He  also  observed  water-worn 
pillars  of  limestone  accompanying  these  beaches,  which  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  worn  and  scooped  out  at  different  periods  ;  the  marks'  of  the 
successive  action  of  the  water  agreeing  in  level  with  the  successive  ridges 
of  limestone  shingle.  The  drawings  of  the  pillars,  made  to  illustrate  his 
memoir,  convince  me  that  they  are  counterparts  of  the  worn  rocks  which 
I  have  seen  at  St.  Mihiel.j:  I  have  also  been  favoured  with  other  views 
of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut.  A.  Bowen,  R.  N.  (see  Pig. 
110.  p.  284.) 

If  there  exist  lines  of  parallel  upraised  cliffs,  we  ought  to  find  parallel 
lines  of  elevated  beaches  on  those  coasts  where  the  rocks  are  of  a  nature 


*  Joarn.  de  GM.,  No.  x.  Feb.  1831 ;  Btdl.  de  la  Soo.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  u.  p.  236. 

t  1  haye  no  data  for  Bpecalating  on  the  period  at  which  these  cliffs  may  have 
emerged  from  the  eea.  I  was  directed  to  the  spot,  which  I  visited  in  June,  1833,  by 
M.  Deshayes ;  and  I  stated  in  the  second  edition,  on  his  authority,  that  the  wont 
rocks  were  eaten  into  by  marine  lithodomoos  shells,  but  I  was  unable  to  discover 
any  of  these ;  and  1  belieVe  that  the  fossils  of  the  genus  Saxioava,  which  M.  De- 
shayes procured  firom  this  place,  were  of  the  age  of  the  corals  of  the  limestone,  not 
of  the  date  of  the  ezcayation  of  the  grooves.  The  fossil  coralt  of  this  formation 
(coral  rag)  frequently  contain  lithodomous  shells,  which  seem  to  have  pierced  the 
zoophytes  while  they  were  still  growing  in  the  sea. 

t  Proceedings  of  Geo].  Soc.,  No.  33,  p.  5. 
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Fig.  110. 


Limestone  eoluvms  in  Mapisea  Islani,  in  Uu  Gvlf  of  St.  Lawrenu.    Height  of  tko 
oeeond  column  on  the  2^,  60  feet. 

to  retain  for  a  length  of  time  the  marks  imprinted  on  their  surface.  We 
may  expect  such  indications  to  be  peculiarly  manifest  in  countries  where 
the  subterranean  force  has  b^en  in  activity  within  comparatively  modem 
times,  and  it  is  there  that  the  hypothesis  of  paroxysmal  elevations,  and  the 
instantaneous  rise  of  mountain-chains,  should  first  have  been  put  to  the 
test,  before  it  was  too  hastily  embraced  and  extended. 

PVest  Indian  Archipelago. — According  to  the  sketch  given  by  Maclure 
of  the  geology  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  western  range  consists  in  great 
part  of  formations  of  the  most  modem  period.*  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  many  parts  of  this  region  have  been  subject  to  violent  earthquakes ; 
that  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guadaloupe  there  are  active  volcanos,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  islands  boiling  springs  and  solfataras.  In  St.  Eustatia 
there  is  a  marine  deposit,  estimated  at  1500  feet  in  thickness,  consisting 
of  coral  limestone  alternating  with  beds  of  shells,  of  which  the  species 
are,  according  to  Maclure,  the  same  as  those  now  found  in  the  sea.  These 
strata  dip  to  the  south-west,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  both  rest  upon, 
and  are  covered  by  cinders,  pumice  and  volcanic  substances.  Part  of 
the  madreporic  rock  has  been  converted  into  silex  and  calcedony,  and  is, 
in  some  parts,  associated  with  crystalline  gypsum.  Alternations  of  coral- 
line formations  with  prismatic  lava  and  different  volcanic  substances  also 
occur  in  Dominica  and  St  Christopher's;  and  the  American  naturalist 
remarks,  that  as  every  lava-current  which  rans  into  the  sea  in  this  archi- 
pelago  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  corals  and  shells,  and  these  again  with 
lava,  we  may  suppose  an  indefinite  repetition  of  such  alternations  to  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  each  island. 

♦  Quart.  Joum.  of  Sci.,  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
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I  do  not  qaestion  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  thai  the  fossil  shells  and 
corals  of  these  fonnations  are  of  recent  species ;  for  there  are  specimens 
of  limestone  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  the  imbedded  shells  are  all  or  nearly  all  identical  with  those 
now  living.  Part  of  this  limestone  is  soft,  but  some  of  the  specimens  are 
▼ery  compact  and  crystalline,  and  contain  only  the  casts  of  shells.  Of 
thirty  species  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  from  this  rock,  twenty-eight 
were  decidedly  recent. 

Honduroi. — Shells  sent  from  some  of  the  recent  strata  of  Jamaica,  and 
many  from  the  nearest  adjoining  continent  of  the  Honduras,  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  identified  with  species  now  living  in  the 
West  Indian  seas. 

Ea8t  Indian  Archipelago. — We  have  seen  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  volcanic  disturbance  ;  it  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  future  researches  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  will  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  marine  strata  upraised  to  great 
heights  during  comparatively  modem  periods. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jack,  it  appears  that  in  the  island  of  Pnlo 
Nias,  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  masses  of  corals  of  recent  species 
ean  be  traced  from  the  level  of  the  sea  far  into  the  interior,  where  they 
form  considerable  hills.  Large  shells  of  the  Chama  gigas  (Trtdacna 
Lamk.)  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  just  a9  they  occur  on 
the  present  reefs.  These  fossils  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to 
be  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  into  rings  for 
the  arms  and  wrists.* 

Madeira. — The  island  of  Madeira  is  placed  between  the  Azores  and 
Canaries,  in  both  of  which  groups  there  are  active  volcanos ;  and  Madeira 
itself  was  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes  during  the  last  century.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  porous  lava,  intersected  in  some 
places,  as  at  the  Brazen  Head,  by  vertical  dykes  of  compact  lava.t  Some 
of  the  marine  fossil  shells,  procured  by  Mr.  Bowdich  from  this  island,  are 
referable  to  recent  species. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  the  present,  and  lead  us  to  anticipate 
with  confidence,  that  in  almost  all  countries  where  changes  of  level  have 
taken  place  in  our  own  times,  the  geologist  will  find  monuments  of  a  pro- 
longed series  of  convulsions  during  the  Recent  and  Newer  Pliocene 
periods.  Exceptions  may  no  doubt  occur  where  a  particular  line  of  coast 
is  sinking  down ;  yet  even  here  we  may  presume,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  irregular  action  of  the  subterranean  forces,  that  some  cases  of  par- 
tial elevation  will  have  been  caused  by  occasional  oscillations  of  level,  so 
that  modem  subaqueous  formations  will,  here  and  there,  have  been  brought 
up  to  view. 

*  Qeol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  397. 
t  MS.  of  Captain  B.  Hall. 
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I  shall  conclade  by  enumerating  some  exceptions  to  iIm  rale  above 
iUastrated,— instances  of  eleyation  where  no  great  earthquakes  have  been 
recently  experienced. 

Seandinavia.^-'The  first  and  most  importsint  is  that  of  Sweden,  before 
described.*  This  country,  although  free  from  convulsions,  was  shown 
to  be  the  theatre  of  unceasing  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and 
sea.  We  accordingly  discover  in  it  deposits  of  sand,  marl,  and  clay, 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  recent  species  of  marine 
shells  raised  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  even  in  Norway  400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  extending  at  some  points  far  into  the  interior. 

ChroscsU^  near  Nice. — ^At  a  spot  called  GroscBil,  near  Nice,  east  of  the 
Bay  of  Villefranche,  in  the  peninsula  of  St.  Hospice,  a  remarkable  bed  of 
fine  sand  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.t  This 
aand  rests  on  inclined  secondary  rocks,  and  is  filled  with  the  remains  of 
marine  species,  all  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
sea.  No  less  than  two  hundred  species  of  shells,  and  seven!  crostaoea 
and  echini,  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Risso,  in  a  high  state  of  piteservap 
tion,  although  mingled  with  broken  shells.  The  winds  have  Mown  up 
large  heaps  of  similar  sand  to  considerable  heights,  upon  ledgea  of  the 
steep  coast  farther  westward ;  biit  the  position  of  the  deposit  at  Orosceil 
cannot  be  referred  to  such  agency,  for  among  the  shells  may  be  seen  the 
large  Murex  Triton,  Linn.,  and  a  species  of  Cassis,  weighing  a  pound 
and  a-half. 

We$t  ef  Enghmd.'^'rhe  proofs  lately  brought  to  light  of  analogous 
elevations  of  deposits  containing  recent  shells  on  our  western  shores,  and 
between  Lancashire  and  the  Bristol  channel,  have  been  already  pointed 
<mt.t 

fFeatem  borders  of  the  Med  iS'ea.— Another  exception  may  be  alluded 
to,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  James  Burton. 
On  the  western  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  half  way  between  Suez 
and  Kosire,  in  the  2Sth  degree  of  north  latitude,  a  formation  of  white 
limestone  and  calcareous  sand  is  seen,  reaching  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  replete  with  fossil  shells,  all  of  recent  species,  which 
are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  many  of  them  retaining  their 
colour.$  The  volcano  of  Gabel  Tor,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  is  the  nearest  volcanic  region  known  to  me  at  present 

But  the  reader  must  not  infer,  from  the  facts  above  detailed,  that  mcffine 
strata  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  have  been  produced  dmost  exclusively 

*  Book  II.  ch.  ZTii. 

f  I  examined  thi9  spot,  with  Mr.  Morchison,  in  1828. 

X  See  description  of  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

§  These  foMils  are  now  in  Mr.  Gieenoagh*t  miueam  in  London,  and  duplicates, 
presented  hj  him,  in  the  oabineU  of  the  Geological  Society.  A  list  was  given  in 
App.  II.,  finrt  edition. 
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in  countries  of  earthquakes,  or  where  changes  of  level  are  known  io  be 
taking  place,  as  in  Sweden.  If  our  illustrations  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  modem  volcanic  regions,  it  is  simply  because  these  formations  have 
been  made  visible  in  those  districts  only  where  tiie  conversion  of  sea  into 
land  has  occurred  in  times  comparatively  modem.  Other  continents  have« 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  suffered  degradation,  and  rivers  and 
currents  have  deposited  sediment  in  other  seas  ;  but  the  new  strata  remain 
concealed  wherever  no  subsequent  alterations  of  level  have  taken  place. 

Yet,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  the  growth  of  new  subaqueous  deposits 
may  have  been  greatest  where  aqueous  causes  have  co-operated  with 
earthquakes.  It  is  there  that  tlie  degradation  of  land  is  most  rapid,  and 
it  is  there  only  that  materials  ejected  from  below,  by  volcanic  explosions, 
are  added  to  the  sediment  transported  by  running  water.* 


CHAPTER    XI. 


NEWER  PLIOOBNB  FORHATIOKS — FRESHWATER  AND  ALLtTVIAL. 

Newer  Pliocene  freshwater  foimations — Valley  of  the  EUnr-Travertias  of  Bomo 
Loess  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Rhine — Contains  recent  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shellfr-* 
Its  origin — Osseous  breccias  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  era  (p.  294.) — Fossil  bones  of 
Marsupial  animals  in  Australian  caves — Newer  Pliocene  idluviums  (p.  297.}«— 
European  aUuviums  chiefly  tertiary — Erratic  blocks  of  the  Alps->Theory  of  their 
transportation  by  ice. 

Hreskwater  IbrmaHim$. — In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  of  die  freshwater 
fbrmaliotts,  and  of  the  cave  breccias  and  alluviums  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  must  have  been  formed,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  in  nearly  all  the  existing  lakes  of  the  world ;  in  those,  at 
least,  of  which  the  basins  were  formed  before  the  earth  was  tenanted  by 
man.  If  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  originated  before  that  era,  the 
sedimentary  slsata  deposited  therein,  in  the  ages  immediataly  antecedentf 
wonljd,  aeisording  to  the  terms  of  our  definition,  belong  to  the  Newer 
Pliocene  perioid. 

Falle}/  of  the  Eha^—An  an  example  of  the  strata  of  this  age,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  the  drainage  of  a  lake,  1 
may  mention  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  in  Tuscany,  between  Flo- 
rence and  Sienna,  where  we  meet  with  freshwater  marls  and  travertins 

*  See  Book  11.  chap.  zv. ',  and  Book  III.  chap,  xvtii- 
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foil  of  shells,  belonging  to  species  which  now  live  in  the  lakes  and  rivenF 
of  Italy.  Valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep  have  been  excavated  through 
the  lacustrine  beds,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Colle  stands  on  a  hill  com- 
posed of  them.  The  subjacent  formation  consists  of  marine  Subapennine 
beds,  in  which  more  than  half  the  shells  are  of  recent  species.  The 
freshwater  shells  which  I  collected  near  Colle  are  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
and  the  colours  of  the  Neritinae  are  peculiary  brilliant.* 

Tyavertins  of  Rome. — Many  of  the  travertins  and  calcareous  tufas 
which  cap  the  hills  of  Rome  may  also  belong  to  the  same  period.  The 
terrestrial  shells  inclosed  in  these  masses  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
DOW  abounding  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  and  the  accompanying  aquatic 
shells  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Gampagna. 
On  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we  find  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter,  principally  reeds,  incrusted  with  calcareous  tufa,  and 
intermixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  pumice.  The  tusk  of  a  mammoth  has 
been  procured  from  tliis  formation,  filled  in  the  interior  with  solid  traver- 
tin,  wherein  sparkling  crystals  of  augite  are  interspersed,  so  that  the  bone 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  a  hard  crystalline 
rock.t 

These  Roman  tufas  and  travertins  repose  partly  on  marine  tertiary 
strata,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  and  partly  on  vol- 
canic tuff  of  a  still  later  date.  They  must  have  been  formed  in  small 
lakes  and  marshes,  which  existed  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys 
which  divide  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  aifd  they  must  originally  have 
occupied  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it  then  existed ;  whereas 
now  we  find  them  placed  upon  the  summit  of  hills  about  200  feet  above 
the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Tiber.  We  know  that  this  river  has  flowed 
nearly  in  its  present  channel  ever  since  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that 
searcely  any  changes  in  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  have 
taken  place  since  that  era. 

When  the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  district  were  formed,  those  of 
Monte  Mario  for  example,  the  Mediterranean  was  already  inhabited  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  teslacea*  At  a  subsequent 
period,  volcanic  eruptions  occurred,  and  tuffs  were  superimposed.  The 
marine  formation  Uien  emerged  from  the  deep,  and  supported  lakes 
wherein  the  freshwater  groups  above  described  slowly  accumulated,  at  a 
time  when  the  mammoth  inhabited  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Tiber 
was  afterwards  excavated,  and  the  adjoining*  hills  assumed  their  present 
shape  ;  and  then  a  long  interval  may,  perhaps,  have  elapsed  before  the 
first  human  settlers  arrived.    Thus  we  have  evidence  of  a  chain  of  events, 


*  The  following  six  specieB,  all  of  which  now  inhabit  Italy,  were  identified  by 
M.  Desbayei : — Paludma  impura,  Jferitina  fluviatUu,  Sucdnea  ampfUHaf  LimMa 
mmrieidaris,  L.  peregra,  and  Planorhia  caHnatua, 

t  Thif  foMil  waa  shown  me  by  Signor  Riccioli  at  Rome. 
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all  regarded  by  the  geologist  as  among  the  most  recenti  bat  which,  never- 
theless, may  have  preceded,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  a  very  remote  era 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

Loess  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine** — A  remarkable  deposit  of  ancient 
siltt  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  living  European  species, 
occurs,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  tho 
plains  below  Cologne  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  near  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  in  tlie  valleys  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  This 
deposit  of  yellow  calcareous  loam  is  provincially  termed  **  loess'*  by  the 
Germans,  and  in  Alsace  *'  lehm,"  and  it  partakes  partly  of  an  alluvial  and 
partly  of  a  lacustrine  character.  It  exhibits  almost  every  where  the  same 
mineralogical  characters  and  fossil  shells,  and  is  usually  found  in  detached, 
patches,  but  sometidaes  forming  lines  of  low  hills  which  rest  on  the 
gravel  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Rhine.  Occasionally  it  reposes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  bounding  the  great  valley,  where  it  rises  to  various 
elevations  above  the  river,  sometimes  to.  300  or  400  feet,  as  near  Basle, 
where  it  is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  an  excursion  through  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Darmstadt  by  Mayence, 
Oppenheimt  Alzey,  Flonheim,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  I  found  the 
loess  spread  almost  every  where  over  the  country.  On  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  elevated  table  land  above  the  Bergstrasse  beJlweea 
Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  I  observed  it  attaining  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
It  extends  also  far  into  Wnrtemberg,  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and 
from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Majne,  to  jsbove  Dettelbach.  Near 
Strasburg  large  masses  of  it  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains, 
on  the  left  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  other  side.  It  occurs  not  only  at  Basle,  as 
above  stated,  but  still  higher  up  the  Rhine  at  Waldshut,  and  it  ia  said  to 
terminate  between  that  place  and  SchafThausen.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  all  the  above-mentioned  places,  however  distant  from  each 
other,  have  a  direct  hydrographical  communication  with  the  main  valley 
of  the  Rhine. 

When  the  loess  is  first  observed  lying  on  the  gravel  of  the  great  plain 
near  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  and  other  places,  we  naturally  suppose 
it  to  be  of  very  modern  origin,  especially  as  it  contains  recent  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  species  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  abundant 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Even  the  colour  of  some  of  these  shells^  as 
that  of  the  Helix  nemoralie^  is  occasionally  preserved.  But,  when  we 
have  extended  our  investigational  we  find  that  although  the  present  system 

*  Having  re-ezamiiied  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  country  covered  by  the  loees 
in  the  years  1833  and  1835, 1  have  modified  and  retracted  iQme  opinionB  whicb  I  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  it  in  former  editions.  For  a  full  account  of  my  observations  see 
Jameson's  Ed.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  No.  33.  July  1834 ;  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc., 
No.  96,  p.  83,  and  No.  43,  p.  231 ;  and  Anniv.  Address  to  Geol.  Boo.  1836. 
YoL.  XL— 2  M 
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of  hills  and  valleys  must  have  existed  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
loess,  yet  the  whole  country  has  undergone  many  great  geographical 
changes  during  the  accumulation  of  the  deposit— so  groat,  indeed,  that 
there  has  probably  been  a  sinking  down  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred 
ftet,  and  afterwards  a  re-ele?ation  of  all  the  land  between  Switzerland- 
and  Holland  since  this  silt  began  to  accumulate.  No  changes  of  lese 
magnitude  seem  adequate  taexplain  the  phenomena  about  to  be  described. 

TheloeiBsat  Heidelberg,  according  to  M.  Leonhard,  consists  chiefly 
of  argillaceous  matter,  combined  with  a  sixth,  part  of  carbonate  of  lime» 
aNd«  sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  is  a  pulverulent  loamy 
of  a  dirty  yellowish-gray  colour,  oAen  containing  calcareous  sandy  con- 
cretions or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  Its  entire 
thickness,  in  some  places,  amounts  to  between  200  and  300  feet ;  yet 
there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  mass,  except  here  and  there 
at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally  a  slirghft  intermixture  of  drifted 
Materials  derived  from  subjacent  rocks. 

As  the  pure  loess  exhibits  no  division  into  strata,  I  at  first  imagined, 
IB  common  with  other  observers,  that  this  deposit  was  thrown  down  sud- 
denly from  the  muddy  waters  of  a  transient  flood,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  raoyaofthe  Andes,  or  as  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  voleanos  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  formed.  But  on  re-examining  the  places  where 
loese  and  alluvium,  or  loess  and  layers  of  volcanic  matter^  alternate,  I  am 
compelled  to  renounce  this  view.  In  the  deep  gravel  pits  without  the 
Manheim  gate  of  Heidelberg,  loess  is  seen  inierstratified  with  gravel ; 
and  here  more  than  one  bed  containing  entire  land  and  freshwater  shells 
rests  upon,  and  is  covered  by,  a  stratum  of  gravel,  showing  the  eflfects  of 
successive  accumulation.  I  observed  the  same  fact  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lahn«  north  of  IJmburg,  near  the  village  of  Elz  ;  and  Professor  Bronn 
informs  me,  that  the  calcareous  concretions  of  the  loess  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  marking  a  diflbrence  in  the  carbonate  of 
lime  with  which  the  sediment  must  have  been  charged  at  different  periods. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  many  of  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
shells  preserved  in  this  silt  are  of  the  most  fragile  and  delicate  structure, 
and  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  broken  to  pieces  if  they  had  been 
swept  along  by  a.  violent  inundation  otforee  sufficient  to  transport  pebbles; 
whereas  the  shells  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured,  even  in 
those  places  where  the  loamy  beds  of  loess  alternate  with  gravel. 

The  most  widely  spread  and  abundant  fossils  in  this  formation  are 
Helix plebeium^  Pupa  muscorum,  and  Suecinea  ehngaia  (see Figs.  111. 
112.  118.).  The  last-mentioned  shell  is  amphibious,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  washed  away  from  the  banks  of  streams  during  floods.  The 
proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Pupa,  and  Bulimu8,is  very 
large;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  species  of  the  genera  Limnea,  Paludina, 
and  Planorbis  are  dso  found*.    Lhave  never  detected  the  Unio  or  Neritiaa 
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among  the  rest,  but|  with  these  exceptions,  there  -is  a  great  generic 
resemblance  between  the  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  loess  and  the  shells 
which  the  Rhine  carries  down  in  onr  own  time  to  the  sea.  With  a  view 
of  ascertaining  this  ^int  I  collected,  an  the  summer  of  1833,  several 
hundred  shells,  which  wereexposed  on  the  margin  of.  the  Rhine  on  the 
fall  of  the  waters,  or  had  been  cast  ashore  by  large  waves  raised  by  the 
steamboats  ;  and  they  proved  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  terrestrial  species 
of  the  genera  Hdix  and  Pupa^  with  some  shells  of  lAmnta^  PaludinOj 
and  FlanorbiMf  which  may  have  been  washed  away  during  floods  from 
pools  and  marshes  bordering  the  river. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with.  At 
the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Uolz,  near  Basle,  I 
found  the  vertebne  of  fish  together  with  the  usual  shells.  These  vertebra, 
according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the  Shark  family,  perhaps 
to  the  genus  Lamna  ;  and  although  it  seemed,  at  first,  extraordinary  that 
they  should  occur  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  I  am  informed,  in 
explanation  of  the  (act,  that  certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal, 
Amazon,  and  other  great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean.* 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Bonn  and  Goblentz,  diere  is  a  region  of  extinct  volcanos.  Now,  on  visit- 
ing part  of  this  country,  near  Andernach,  and  examining  the  sections 
which  have  been  well  described  by  MM.  Steininger,  Hibbert,  and  others, 
I  perceived  clear  evidence  that  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  took  place  both  during  and  since  the  deposition  of  the  loess. 
The  loamy  sediment  may  be  seen  in  the  Kirchweg,  above  Andernach, 
alternating  with  volcanic  matter,  over  which  is  a  mass  of  pure  and  unmixed 
loess,  thirty  feet  and  npwards  in  thickness,  containing  the  usual  shells^; 
and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice,  lapilli,  and  volcanio 
sand,  from  ten  to  fiAeen  feet  thick,  very  much  resembling  the  ejections 
under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no  passage  at  this  npper 
junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  superstratum ;  and  this  last 
follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  fallen  in 
showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly  formed  of  loess. 
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In  general,  however,  the  loess  overlies  almost  all  the  volcanic  products, 
even  those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modern 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderbergf,  a  volcanic 
hill  near  Bonn.  It  was  in  1833  that  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom  of 
this  crater  through  seventy  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the  usual 
calcareous  concretions. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  when  evaporated, 
leave  a  residuum  of  calcareous  loam,  not  distinguishable  from  loess  ;*  so 
that  if  these  waters  should  now  overflow  the  low  lands  adjoining  the  river, 
they  might  give  rise  to  a  deposit  having  the  same  mineral  characters  9M 
the  loess,  and  which  would  contain,  as  I  have  already  shown  (p.  991), 
fossil  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  genera. 

The  first  idea  which  has  probably  occurred  to  every  one,  aAer  exam- 
ining the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is,  to  imagine  that  a  great 
lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between  those 
two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branches  up  th^  course 
of  the  Mayne,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of  which  large 
patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the  lake  fnight  be  placed 
somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Rhine  between 
Bingen  and  Bonn.  But* this  theory  is  insufiicient  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena ;  for  that  gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  must 
have  been  tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the 
*  Lahn,  communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread 
the  high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt,  above  Andemach. 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the  hills 
which  skirt  the  valley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  have  loess  on  their 
flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of  the  plain  as  far  as 
Cologne. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  loess  is  met  with  near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  sea,  so  that  a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake 
from  the  ocean  would  require  to  be  at  least  s»  high  as  the  mountains 
called  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  only  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1869  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  barrier  somewhere 
below  Cologne,  Uiat  is  to  say,  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  m 
now  lowest 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient  extent 
and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the  loess,  at  vari- 
ous heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now  occurs,  I  conceive 
that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries  acquired  nearly  their  actual  form  and  geographi- 

*  See  Mr.  Homer,  on  the  Sediment  of  the  Rlmie :  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  1834. 
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cal  features,  they  were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  moyement  like  that 
now  in  progress  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  In  proportion  as  the 
whole  district  was  lowered*  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between  the 
Alps  and  the  ocean  was  lessened  ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral  valleys, 
becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partially  filled  up  with 
fluriatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When  a  thickness 
of  many  hundred  feetof  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly  by  this  operation, 
the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gradually,  but  perhaps  not  equally 
in  all  parts.  During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the 
original  valleys  may  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  oountry  almost 
restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some  masses  and 
patches  of  loess  still  remaining,  which,  from  their  frequency  and  remarka- 
ble homogeneousness  of  composition  and  fossils,  attest  the  ancient  con- 
tinuity and  common  origin  of  the  whole.  By  introducing  such  general 
fluctuations  of  relative  level,  we  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting, 
and  aflerwards  removing,  a  mountain  barrier  sufficiently  high  to  exclude 
the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  tlie  Rhine  during  the  period  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  loess. 

The  hypothesis  above  suggested  may,  perhaps,  be  better  understood 
if  we  consider  what  would  happen  if  similar  alterations  of  level  should 
occur  in  another  part  of  the  world*  It  has  been  shown  (Vol.  I.  p.  185) 
that  several  large  lakes  have  recently  been  formed  in  the  basin  of  the  Red 
River,  in  Louisiana,  and  that  trees  are  still  standing  there  under  water. 
One  of  these  lakes  is  no  less  than  thirty  miles  long,  into  which,  as  into 
others,  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  flow  up  during  floods,  the  main 
stream  at  such  seasons  invading  some  of  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this  singular  state  of  things  in  Ijouisiana, 
it  is  clear  that  analogous  effects  might  arise  from  partial  depressions  of 
land.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  general  subsidence  should  take  place  in 
the  hydrographical  basin  alluded  to,  the  fall  of  the  waters  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  would  be  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
there  would  be  an  increased  liability  to  river  inundations  in  all  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  same  basin.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  red  ochre- 
ous  sediment  from  which  the  Red  River  derives  its  name  would  be 
deposited  in  the  main  and  partially  in  tlie  lateral  valleys ;  and  as  the 
course  of  the  Red  River  is  double  in  length  that  of  the  Rhine,  the  area 
covered  by  red  fluviatile  silt  might  be  vast  in  proportion.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  number  of  temporary  lakes  and  marshes,  occasioned 
by  frequent  overflowings  and  partial  subsidences  of  land,  would  favour 
greatly  the  growth  of  amphibious  mollusks  of  the  genus  Succinea ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  land  and  freshwater  shells  would  annually  be  swept 
away  and  imbedded  in  mud,  which,  like  that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  would 
be  thrown  down  periodically  on  the  plains.    The  thickness  of  the  muddy 
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deposits  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  time  during  which  the  countfjr 
continued  to  sink,  provided  the  rate  of  sinking  be  sufficiently  slow  to 
allow  of  the  water  being  charged  again  and  again  with  fresh  sediment. 
The  re-eleyation  of  the  district  at  a  subsequent  period  would  be  attended 
with  extensive  denudation,  or  removal  of  fine  sediment.  The  colour  of 
the  loam  might,  in  this  instance,  be  as  uniformly  red  as  it  is  yellow  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  while,  in  other  respects,  the  phenomena  would 
be  analogous,  and  such  as  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  an  enormous  lake  more  than  1000  feet  deep  and  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  in  length.* 

Oaecnis  breecias^Sidly.^-^The  breccias  lately  found  in  several  eaves 
in  Sicily  belong  evidently  to  the  period  under  consideration.  I  have 
shown,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that  the  cavernous  limestone  of  the  Val  di 
Noto  is  of  very  modern  date,  as  it  contains  a  great  abundance  oT  fossil 
shells  of  recent  specie  ;  and  if  any  breccias  are  found  in  the  caverns  of 
this  rock,  they  must  be  of  still  later  origin. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Hofimann,  that  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
and  of  an  extinct  species  of  hippopotamus,  have  been  discovered  in  the  star 
lactite  of  caves  near  Sortino,  of  which  the  situation  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  diagram  at  6.  The  same  author  also  describes  a  breccia,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  an  extinct  rhinoceroe  and  hippopotamus,  in  a  cave  in 

Fig.  114. 


l]  »^^D^^to  in  cavefl,  }  containing  remaina  oi^utma  quadrupeds. 
C.  Limestone  containing  remuns  oi  recent  sheik. 

4he  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  where  the  country  is  composed  entirely 
•df  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone.  Some  of  the  fragments  in  the  breccia 
are  perforated  by  lithodomi,  and  the  whole  mass  is  cov«»d  by  a  deposit 
lof  marine  clay  filled  with  recent  shells.!  These  phenomena  may,  I 
ithiidL,  be  explained  by  supposing  such  oscillations  of  level  as  are  known 

^  For  paitioilan  eoaoetoing  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  oonsnlt  the  works  of  MM. 
9ronn,  lisonhard,  Bon4f  Voltz,  Noeggeiath,  Bteininger,  Mertan,  Rooet,  Von  Meyer, 
'Hibbert,  and  Uomer. 

t  HoffiouLnn,  Archiv  fur  Mineralogie,  p.  393.  Berlin,  1831.  Dr.  Christie,  Pro- 
"ceedings  of  Geol.  Boo.,  No.  zziii.  p.  333. 
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to  occar  on  mftritime  coasts  where  earthquakes  profail-^uch,  in  fact*  aa 
have  been  witnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae  within  the  last 
three  centaries.*  For  it  is  evident  that  the  temporary  sohHiergence  of  a 
cave  filled  with  osseous  breccia  might  afford  time  for  the  perforation  of 
the  rock  by  boring  testaceat  and  for  the  deposition  upon  it  of  mud,  sand* 
and  shells. 

The  association  in  these  and  other  localities  of  shells  of  living  species 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  is  very  distinct,  and  corroborates 
the  inference  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  longevity  of  jpsctcs 
in  the  mammalia  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  testacea.  I 
am  by  no  means  inclined  to  refer  this  circumstance  to  the  intervention  of 
man,  and  his  power  of  extirpating  the  larger  quadrupeds  ;  for  the  success- 
ion of  mammiferous  species  appears  to  have  been  in  like  manner  com- 
paratively rapid   throughout  the  older  tertiary  periods.     Their  more 


Fig.  115. 


VJ.  •  I'll  I' ''If ''    ^^^^^^ ---^  - 
«.  Moate  Grifone.  hi.  Cave  of  San  Ciro.f 

e.  Plain  of  Palermo,  in  which  we  Newer  Pliocene  ttrata  of  limeitone  and  sand. 
i.  Bay  of  Palermo. 

limited  duration  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  physiological  laws,  which 
render  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  less  capable,  in  general,  of  accommoda- 
ting themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances^  and,  consequently,  of 
surviving  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  earth^s  surface  is  exposed  in  a 
great  lapse  of  ages.} 

Cavtn  near  Palermo. --^The  caves  near  Palermo  exhibit  appearances 
very  analogous  to  those  above  described,  and  mlich  curious  information 
has  been  lately  published  respecting  them.  According  to  Hoffmann,  the 
grotto  of  San  Giro  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Palermo,  and  is  twenty 
feet  high  and  ten  wide.  It  occurs  in  a  secondary  limestone,  in  the  Monte 
Grifone,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  precipice  about  180  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  foot  of  this  precipice  an  inclined  plane,  consisting  of  horizontal 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

t  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joam.,  No.  zziii.,  called  by 
mistake  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  account  by  Mr.  8. 
P.  Pratt,  F.G.S.,  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  No.  32.  1S33. 

t  See  ante,  p.  67,  and  Book  I.  ohap.  yi. 
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tertiary  strata,  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  exteads  to  the  sea,  a  diatanos 
of  aboat  a  mile* 

The  limestone  escarpment  was  eridently  OQOe  a  sea-cliff,  and  the 
ancient  beach  still  remains  formed  of  pebbles  of  Tarioua  rocks,  many  of 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  places  far  remote.  Broken  pieces 
of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  seen  intermingled 
with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above  the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulie  are 
still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated 
by  lithodomi.  Within  the  grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perfora* 
tions  occur ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by 
Hoffmann  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket  balls.  But  in  order  to  expose  to 
view  these  marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  frag* 
ments  of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  imbedded  in  a  dark 
brown  calcareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia^  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone  of 
Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the  cava 
above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that  below  it 
Move,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the  roofs  and  sides 
of  limestone  caverns ;  below,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  as  if  by 
the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

So  enormous  was  the  quantity  of  bones,  that  many  ship-loads  were 
exported  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  in  the  hope  of  their  retaining  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  gelatine  to  serve  for  refining  sugar ;  for  which,  however, 
they  proved  useless.  The  bones  belong  chiefly  to  the  mammoth  {E.pri* 
migeniui),  and  with  them  are  those  of  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from 
the  recent  species,  and  smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossil.  Several 
species  of  deer,  also,  and,  according  to  some  accountSi  the  remains  of  a 
bear,  were  discovered. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  cavern  of  San  Giro  was  in 
part  filled  with  sea  sand,  and  how  the  surface  of  the  limestone  became 
perforated  by  lithodomi ;  but  in  what  manner,  when  the  elevation  of  the 
rocks  and  the  ancient  beach  had  taken  place,  was  the  superimposed  osseous 
breccia  formed  ?  For  want  of  more  exact  local  details,  it  would  be  rash 
to  speculate  on  this  subject :  but  by  referring  to  what  was  previously  said 
of  caverns  near  the  sea-shore  of  the  Morea,  from  which  rivers  escape,  the 
reader  may  conceive  that  caves,  after  having  been  submerged  and  filled 
with  sea-sand,  may  afterwards  be  upraised  and  flooded  by  the  waters  of 
engulfed  rivers  washing  down  animal  remains  from  the  land.* 

Two  other  caverns  are  described  by  Dr.  Ghristie  as  occun*ing  in  Mount 
Beliemi,  about  four  miles  west  of  Palermo,  at  a  higher  elevation  than  that 

*  See  ante,  p.  198. 
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of  San  Giro,  being  mom  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea*  In  one  of  these  placets  the  bones  are  found  only  ip  ft  t^os  at  the 
onUide  of  the  cavern ;  in  the  other,  they  occur  both  within  the  cave  and 
in  the  tains  which  slopes  from,  it  to  the  plain  bellow.  These  eaves  appear 
to  be  situated  much  above  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  tertiary.de* 
posits  in  this  neighbourhood  % .  nor  is  there  &e  slightest  appearance  in  the 
caves  themselves  of  the  sea  haying  bfien  there.*  . 

Jlustralian  cave-ftreccta^.^Ossif^rous^brecoias  hiive  lately  beea  disco- 
vered in  fissured  and  caverndus  limestone  in  Au^tralia^  and  the  remaiQS 
of  the  fossil  mammalia  are  found  to  bo  r^fetabte  to.  species  now  living  in  - 
that  country,  mingled  with  vome^reli^^  of  extinct.aQim^la.  Sonie  of  ^these 
caves  have  been  esaininedby  Major  Mitchell,  i^iihe.  WeUingtoh  Valley, 
about  210  miles  wiest  of.  ^^i^ey,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  pnncipal  < 
sources  of  the  Macquarie^  and  on  the  Macf[Hari0  itself. 

The  fissures  and  caverns  appeiur  to  correspond  dpsely  with  those  which 
contain  simQar  osseou^  brecjeias' in  Europe ;  they  oAni  branch  ofi'tn  dif- 
ferent directions  through  the  rocic,  widening  and  contracUxig  their  dimen- 
sions, the  rpois  and.  floors  being 'jpovered^with,, stalactite*  The  bones  are/ 
often  broken,,  but  do  not  seem  to  b^  water-tr orn.'  In  some  caves  and 
fissiives'  they  lie  imbedded  in. loose  earth,  hot  usually  they  are  included  in 
^breccia,  having  aj-ed  ochreous  cement  as  h^d  a»  limestone,  and  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  caves.  '      .  '   •    "  . 

The  remains  f6und  most.abnudantly  are  ihojUb  of  the  kangtfroOt  Amongst 
others,  those  of  the 'Wombaty  Dasyurur,  Kaola,  and.I^alttigista,  have 
been  reciognisedir'  ^Fhe  greatchr  part  bf/thiew  belong  to  Existing,  hut  some 
to  ^ztinet,  species.    One  ef  the  latter  l^nes,  of  mtieh  grenter  size  than  , 
the  rest,  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Clift*  tot  belong  to  sin  hipp9potamus.t 

In  a  collection  of  ^these  bones^  senl  tp  Paris,  Mr.  Pentbnd  thought  he 
could  recogiiise  a  speeies.  of  Halmatom's,t  exceeding  in  size  the  largest 
living' kang^ur6o4 

These  fiiets  ^are  full  of  interest,:for  th^y:]^rove  that  the  peenliar 
type  of  drganization  "which  liow  characterizes  the  marsupial  >trU)es  has 
prevailed  from  a  remote  perioct  in  Australia;-  and  Ihaf  in  that  continent,  • 
as  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  India,  ^odie  species  pf  mam- 
malia have  become  oxtipet.  Jt  also  appears,  althongh^e  evidence  on  this' 
point  is  incomplete,  that  aihong  this  extinct  were  land  quadrupeds  JiLr  exceed- 
ii^  in  magnitoide  any  of  the  wild  animals 'now  inhabiting  New  Holland.} 

*  Dr.  t-  Cliriatie,  Jameson,  Edin.  New  PhU.  Jonr.,  Bfo.  xxiii.  p.  1. 

t  Mr.  Clift  Edin.  19ew  PhU.  Journ.,  No.  :zz.  p.  394.  Ikfajor  MitoheH,  Proceedings 
of  Cteol.  SiHJ.,  1831,  ip.  .3ai. 

I  Joiurn.  de  G^ologie,  tone  Ui.  p.  291,  Tbe  bone  mentioned  as  that  of  an  eUphant 
by  Mr.  Fentfamd,  was  tbe  same  Urge  bone  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clift. 

i  For  remarks  on  the  mosde  in  which  these  ^vems  may  have  been  filled  with 
esseons  breccias,  see  ante,  p.  1S6. 
Vol.  n.— 2N  , 
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Newer  Fiioeem  jSiluvmfi^^^'^-Simie  writew  hav«  aitempisd  taintro* 
ducB  into  tl|0ir  classification  of  geological  periods  an  alluvial  epoch  as  if 
the  traiisportation  of  loose  master  frotti  one  part  of  the  surface,  of  the  land 
to  another  had  been  th^  Work;  of  one  particular  period. 

With  equal  proprie^  might  ihey  h^ve  endea¥oured  ta  instiliUe  a  voir, 
canic  pQriod»  or  a  period  ef  marjne  or  fresh-water  depositioo ;  for  alluviel 
formetions  mast  have  originated  io^  evory  age»  since  the  surfaee  of  the 
earth  was  first  divided  into  land  and  sea,  but  most  rapidly  in  any  given 
district  at  tbose  periods  wlxen  land  hfis-.been  upheaved  abovet  or  depressed 
belowt  itfl  former  level.* 

irtho;ie  geplogisjte  who  speak.of  ^H>^allavial\epocfa"  intend  merely  to 
say.  that  ^  great  part  of  the  European  alluviums  are  ttttiaryi  there  may 
undoubtedly  be  much  tmlh,  in  the  opinion ;  for  the  larger  part  of  the. 
existing  Qontinent  of  Europe  haremeigid  from  beneath:  the  waters  during, 
soeae  one  or  other  of  the  tertiary  penodelt  and  it  )s  prob&ble,  that  even 
thoB6  districtej  which  were  land  before  the  commencement  df  the  tertiary 
epoch*  may  have  ihared^  in  the.  subteridnean  .eoovulsiona;  by  which  the 
levels  pf  adjoining  countdes  have  since  been  altered..  During  suck  sub- 
terranean  movement^  new  alluviums  might  be  foi^med:  in  greaf  dbundance^ 
and  thiQise  of  tnore  ancient  date  so.  modified,  as  to  letein  scarody  uny  ofi 
their  original  distinguishing  chiiractei;9. 

During  the  gradual  rise  of  a  large  area,  first. ffembeneaUi,  the  waters, 
and  then  to  a  great  height  ab0ve  ibem>  several  kinds>ef  supeKficial  granel 
must  be  formed  and  transported  froj)^  on^  pl^tce  to,  another..  When  the 
fiisit  islets  begin,  to  appeait^  and  the  beakers  .am  foamuig  ^jpon  the  new 
raised  teeis,.  many  rocky  fcagpiente.  are- tend  off  a^di  rolled;  along  the  botr 
tom  bf  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  recall  to  mind  the  action  of  the^  tides  nnd  eivnnte  off 
the  coast  of  Shetland,  where  blacks  of  granite,'  g^iss,  .porphyry,  and 
serpentine,  of  enormous  diipensipus,  sgre  eoatinually  detached  frem  wasii* 
ing  cliffs  during  storms^  and^carried  ia  a  few  hours,  to  a  distance  of  mao^ 
hundred  yards  from  tiie^  parent  rocks4  'Suppose  ihe  floor  of  the*  oeean^ 
after  being  thus  strewed  oifer  with  detached  blocks  and  pebblea»  to  be  coo* 
verted  partially  into  lahd,  the  geologist  might  then,  perhfape»  search  in  vain 
for  the  masses  fl'om  which  the  (ragnients  were  origioally  derived,  since 
part  of  these  may  have  been.conetiwd  by  the  wavesy<  and  the  rest  may. 
remain  subn^erged  beneath  them. '   .  ^       . 

If  this  new  land  be.  then  uplifted  to.  a  considerable  height,  the  marine 
alluvium  before  alluded  to  would  be  raised  up  on  the  summits  of  the  hille 
and  on  the  surface  of  elevated  platforms.  It  might  still  o^nstitute  the 
general  covering  of  the  country,  being  wanting  only  in  such  valleys  aoA 

^  See  defioition  of  ajlaviom,  ante,  p.  13^  123. 

♦  See  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.       ,  t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  345. 
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ni«iiii0i  98  nsyfmte  been  ««i6ed  by  ^arthqtmkes,  or  ^cavalted  hyXhH 
power  of  running  ivaffeer  during  ^e  rise  of  liie  land ;  ^r  (he*&]luviuiB  }n 
those  nore  modem  ^^atteys  woidd  consist  partly  df  pebbles  washed  out  of 
the  elder  gtnirel  betoe  mentioned,  bntchiefly  of  fragments  derived  from 
the  roekn  which  were  removed  during  tlie  erosion  of  the  valleys  them- 
selves. 

Brugtie  Mh;j>».-— filoeks  of  extraordinary  magnitude  hare  been  observed 
sit  the  loot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  ia  Considerstble  height  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  iora,  exactly  opposite  the  principal  openings  by  which  gteat 
rivers  descend  from  the  Alps.  These  fragments  have  been  called  V  erratic," 
and  many  imaginary  causes  bave  been  invented  to  account  for  their  trans- 
porta^n.  Some  have  taljced  of  chasms  openii^g  in  tlie  ground  immedi- 
ately below,  and  of  huge  fragments  having  been  cast  out  of  them  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Others  have  referred  to  the  dehtge/an  ?igent  in 
which  a  simple  solution  is  so  oAien  found  of  every  difficult  problem  exhib- 
ited by  allQvial  phenomena ;  and  more  recently,  the  sudden  rise  of  moun- 
tain«chains  has  been  introduced  as  a  cause  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
diluvial  waves,  ^pable  of  devastating  whole  continents,  and  drifting  huge 
blocks  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another. 

It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  thai  the  Jura  once  formed  aprolongation 
of  the  Alps,  and  that  large  fragments  of  rock  were,  at  a  remote  period, 
detached  from  the  Alpine  stfnnnits,  ^nd  transported  to  lower  hills  o^  plat- 
forms, which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  upraised  and  to  form  the 
independent  chain  now  called  the  Jura.  Ice,  as  has  been  often  suggested, 
may  have  contributed  its  aid  to  the  transfer  of  such  blocks ;  for  some  of 
the  masses  are  so  enormous,  thai  not  even  a  flood  like  that  in  the  valley 
of  Baghes,  in  1818,*  can  be  supposed  to  have  conveyed  them  to  consid- 
erable distances  by  the.  power  of  water  alone. 

That  the  Alps  must  have  been  moved  and  shaken  by  earthquakes  at 
periods  comparatively  modem,  is  evident  from  the  fact '  that  they  are 
skirted  on  their  northern,  so^iiliem,  and  eastern  flanks  by'marine  tertiary 
strata.  When  th^se  were  ^raised  into  their  present  position,  to  the  height 
of  many  hundred  feet  above  the  sea^  the  whole  of  the  older  chain  must 
have  participated  in  the  convulsions. 

It  is  important,  iherefore,  to  consider  what  would  now  happen  if  regions 
like  that  of  Mont  Blanc  werfe  suhjected  to  earthquakes.  Large  fragments 
of  rock,  detached. by  the  action  4»f  rain  and  frost  from  the  peaks  oV 
"  neediest"  as  they  are  called^  of  Ghamouni,  fall  annually  on  the  surface 
of  th&  glaciers,  and  are  gradually  transported  by  iee  to  the  distance  of 
many  leagues  into  the  valleys  below.t  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  would 
throw  down  a  prodigious  load  of  similar  but  far  heavier  masses,  accom- 
panied by  avalanches  of  snow  and  ice,  by  which  the  moraine  of  the  gla- 
cier would  be  greatly  enlarged.     If  the  shocks  took  place  on  the  eve  of 

*  See  VoUI.  pp.  187,  m.  .        t  Vpl.  I.  p.  173.  ' 
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a  thaw  in  springy  when  the  accumnlated  snows  of  winter  were  beginning 
to  melt,  they  would  cause  almost  every  where  immense  avalanchest  by 
which  many  narrow  gorges  might  be  choked  up,  so  that  the  valleys  above 
such  barriers  of  snow,  ice,  and  rock  would  be  converted  into  lakes.  Por- 
tions of  the  rent  glaciers,  moreover,  would' at  their  lower  extremities  be 
covered  with  water,  and  might  be  floated  off  together  with  incumbent  and 
included  fragments  of  rock.  At  length,  on  the  i)ur8ting  of  the  temporary 
barrier,  the  whole  mass  of  waters,  together  with  huge  rocks  buoyed  up 
by  ice,  would  descend  with  tremendous  violence  into  the  lower  country. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ice  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea  itself  contributes, 
in  the  Baltic  and  other  northern  regions,  to  transport  large  blocks,  as  well 
as-  smaller  pieces  of  stone,  to  vast  distances,  has  been  treated  of  in  a 
former  chapter.* 

Sicily. — Assuming,  then,  that  almost  all  the*  European  alluviums  are 
tertiary,  we  have  next  to  inquire  which  of  them  i^e  of  Newer  Pliocene 
origin.  It  is  cleai^  that,  when  a  district  like  .the  Val  di  Noto,  is  composed 
of  rocks  of  this  age,  all  the  alluvium  upon  the  surface  must  necessarily 
belong  either  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  the  Recent  epoch.  If,  therefore, 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val  di  Noto  wa^  chiefly  adcom- 
plished  antecedendy  to  the  Recent  epoch,  we  must  at  once  pronounce  all 
alluviums,  in  the  position  indicated  at  a.  Fig.  114.  (ante,  p.  294),  to  belong 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  era.  I  saw  gravel  so  situated  at  Grammichele  in 
Sicily^  and  was  informed  that  it  contained  the  bones  of  the  mammoth. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


OLDER  FLIOOSNS  FOttMATIONS. 


Geological  ni<mameiits  of  the  older  Pliocene  period — Sabapennine  &riiiation»— 
.OpinionB  of  Biocchi — Different  groups  termed  by  liim  Subapennine  are  not  all  of 
the  same  age — Mineral  composition  of  the  ^ubapennine  formations — Marls — 
Yellow  sand  and  grayel — Subapennine  beds,  how  formed  (p.  304.) — Illustration 
deriyed  from  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo — Organic  remains  of  Subapennine  hills — 
Older  Pliocene  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps— Grenoa  (p.  909.)~Savonar— 
Albenga — ^Nice — Conglomerate  of  Valley  of  Magnan— Its  origiar— Tertiaiy  strata 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Subapennine  strata.'^'W^  must  now  carry  our  retrospect  one  step  farther, 
and  treat  of  the  monaments  of  the  era  immediately  antecedent  to  that  last 

•  See  V<H.  I.  p.  174. 
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considered.  The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  composed  chiefly  of 
secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branchei;  off  from  the  Ligurian 
Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  At  the  foot 
of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line 
of  low  hills  occupying  the  space  between  the  older  chaia  and  the  sea. 
Brocchi,  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in 
detail,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he  classed  all  the  ter« 
ttary  strata  of  Italy  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same 
system.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the 
whole ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light  brown  or  blue  marl,  covered 
by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel.  There  are  also,  he  added,  some 
species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found  in  these  deposits  throughout  the 
whole  of  Italy. 

In  a  catalogue,  published  by  Lamarck,  of  five  hundred  species  of 
fossil-shells  of  the  Paris  basin,  a  small  number  only  were  enumerated  as 
identical  with  those  of  Italy,  and  only  twenty  as  agreeing  with  living 
species.  This  result,  said  Brocchi,  is  wonderful,  and  very  different  from 
that  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  fossil-shells  of  Italy,  more  than 
half  of  which  agree  with  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  itu 
other  seas  chiefly  of  hotter  climates.* 

He  also  stated,  that  it  appeared  from  the  observations  of  Parkinson, 
that  the  clay  of  London,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine  hills,  was  covered 
by  sand  (alluding  to  the  crag),  and  that  in  that  upper  formation  of  sand 
in  England  the  species  of  shells  corresponded  much  more  closely  with 
those  now  living  in  the  ocean  than  did  the  species  of  t|he  subjacent  clay. 
Hence  he  infened  that  an  interval  of  time  had  separated  the  origin  of  the 
two  groups.  But  in  Italy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  shells  found  in  the 
iparl  and  superincumbent  sand  belong  entirely  to  the  same  group,  and 
must  haTO  been  deposited  niador  the  same  cirqumstances.t 

Notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  these  views,  Brocchi  conceived 
that  the  Italian  tertiary  strata,  as  a  whole,  might  agree  with  those  of  the 
basins  of  Paris  and  London ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  discord- 
ance of  their  fossil  contents  by  remarking,  that  the  testacea  of  the  Medi- 
terranean differ  now  from  those  living  in  the  ocean.^  In  attempting  thus 
to  assimilate  the  age  of  these  distinct  groups,  he  was  evidently  influenced 
by  his  adherence  to  the  anciently  received  theory  of  the  gradual  fall  of 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land, 
h6  attributed  the  emergence  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  all  of  which  he  conse- 
quently imagined  to  have  remained  under  water  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

Brocchi  was  perfectly  justified  in  affirming  that  there  were  some  spe- 

*  Conch.  FoM.  Subap.,  torn.  i.  p.  148.  t  Ibid.,  p.  147.  X  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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eie»  of  shellt  common  to  all  the  strata  called  by  him  Subapennine ;  but  I 
haTe  showR  that  this  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion,  that  tho 
several  deposits  may  have  originated  at  different  periods,  for  there  are 
species  of  shells  common  to  all  the  tertiary  eras.  He  seems  to  have 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  data ;  for  in  giving  a  list 
of  species  universally  distributed  throughout  Italy,  he  candidly  admits  his 
inability  to  determine  whether  the  iihells  of  Piedmont  were  all  identical 
with  those  of  Tuscany,  and  whether  ^hose  of  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  Italy  corresponded.* 

We  have  already  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine  beds  of 
Broechi  belonged,  at  least,  to  three  periods;  To  the  Miocene  we  can 
refer  a  portion  pf  the  strata  of  Piedmont,  those  of  the  hill  of  the  Superga, 
for  example ;  to  the  Older  Pliocene  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  strata  of 
northern  Italy  and  of  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  thqse  of  Rome ;  to  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  the  tufaceous  formations  of  Naples,  the  calcareous  strata  of 
Otranto,  and  probably  the  greater  pari  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  arrangement  and 
mineral  composition  of  these  different  Italian  groups,  is  undeniable ;  but 
not  that  close  resemblance  which  should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact 
identity  of  age,  even  had  the  fossil  remains  been  less  dissimilar^ 

Very  enoneous  notions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  contrast 
between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  Italian  strata  and  certain  groups 
of  higher  antiquity.  Dr.  MacGulloch  has  treated  of  the  Italian  tertiary 
beds  under  \bh  general  title  of  «« elevated  submarine  alluvia;"  and  the 
overlying  yellow  sand  and  gravel  may,  according  to  him,  be  wholly,  or 
in  part,  a  terrestrial  alluvium.t  Had  he  visited  Italy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  would  never  have  considered  the  tertiary  stitta  of  London  and  Parie 
as  belonging  to  formations  of  a  diffisrent  order  from  the  Subapennine 
groups,  or  as  being  more  regularly  stratified.  He  seems  to  have  bees 
misled  by  Brocchi's  desoription,  who  opntrasto  the  more  crystalline  and 
solid  texture  of  the  older  secondary  rocks  of  the  Apennines  with  tlie 
loose  and  incoherent  nature  of  the  Subapennine  bedst  which  resomUe,  he 
says,  the  mud  and  sand  now  deposited  by  the  sea. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  restrict  within  definite 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  alluvium  ;%  but  if  the  Subapennine*  beds 
are  to  be  designated  ^<  marine  alluvia,"  the  same  name  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  not  only  to  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  groups  d 
the  London  and  Hampshire  ^  ^ins,  but  to  a  very  great  portion  of  our 
secondary  series,  where  the  marls,  clays,  and  sands  are  as  imperfeetly 
consolidated  as  are  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy  in  general. 

They  who  have  been  inclined  to  associate  the  idea  of  the*  dmhw  atony 

*  Conch.  Fobs.  Subap.,  torn.  t.  p.  143. 

t  8jst»  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  %  Ante,  p.  122. 
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texture  of  stratified  deposits  with  a  comparatively  higher  antiquity,  thotild 
GODsider  how  dissimilar,  in  this  respect,  are  the  tertiary  groups  of  London 
and  Paris,  although  admitted  to  be  of  contemporaneous  date ;  or  they 
should  visit  Sicily,  and  behold  a  soft  brown  marl,  identical  in  mineral 
character  with  that  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  underlying  a  masa  of  solid 
and  regularly  stratified  limestone,  rivalliDg  the  chalk  of  England  in  tliick- 
nesa.  This  Sicilian  marl  i«  older  than  the  superincumbent  bmestone,  but 
newer  than  the  Subapennine  marl  of  the  north  of  Italy  }  for  in  the  latter 
the  extinct  shells  rather  predominate  over  the  recent,  in  the  Sicilian  atnita 
the  recent  speoiea  predoininate  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extinct. 

Subap&mine  maris. — ^I  shidl  now  consider  more  particularly  the  eh»* 
racteis  of  those  Subapenniae  beds  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Older 
Pliocene  period. 

The  most  impiurtant  member  of  the  Subapennine  Ibnnation  is  a  mad 

which  varies  in  colour  from  grayish  brown  to  blue.    It  is  very  aluminous, ' 

and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and  scales  of  mica.    It 

often  exhibits  no  lines  of  division  throughout  a  oensidarable  thickoefle^ 

hut  in  other  places  it  is  thinly  laminated.    Near  Parma,  for  example,  i 

have  counted  thirty  distinct  laminae  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.    In  socbe 

of  the  hills  near  that  city  the  marl  attains,  according  to  Signor  Guidottiy 

a  thicjcness  of  neady  two  thousand  feet,,  and  is  charged  throughout  witb 

shells,  many  of  which  are  floeh  as  inhabit  a  deep  .sea.    They  often  oceur 

in  layers  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  slow  and  gradual  acewnu- 

laten..    They  ate  not  flattei]ed,r  but  are  fitted  with  marl.    Beds  of  ligniiv 

are  aonetimes  interstoatified,  as  at  Medesano,  four  leagues  from  Parma  ^ 

subordinate  bede  of  gypsu^  also  occur  in  many  placesy  aa  at  YigolanO' 

and  Bargone,  ia  the  territory  of  Parma,  where  they  are  interstretifiecl 

with  shelly  mail  and  amid.    At  Lezignano,  in  tbe  Monte  Cerio,  the  sul* 

phate  of  lime  is  found  in  kntzcnlar  crystals,  in  which  unaltered  sfaellis  toe 

sometimes  iaskuied.    Signor  Guidotti,  who  showed  me  specimens  of  thii» 

gypsum,  remarked^  l^t.the  solpharie  acid  most  have  been  fidly  sattirated 

wiih  lime  when  the  shells  were  enveloped,  bo  that  it  could  nei  act  vpon 

th*  shell.    According  ta  Bracchi,  ibe  marl  sometimes  passes  from  a  soft 

and  pulverulent  substance  into  a  compact  limestone,  but  it  19  rarely  found 

in  this  solid  form.*    It  is  also  occasionally  interstratified  with  sandstone. 

Tbe  mndl  eonststates  r^ry  freqfuently  the  surface  of  the  ecNntfrf ,  having  no^ 

covering  efeaod.  It  is  somethnef  seen  rep6eing  immediately  on  the  Apen- 

ntne  limestone ;  mace  rardy  gravel  intervenes,  as  in  the  hiBs  of  San 

Qttiriett.t  Volcanic  rocks  aiehere  an4  there  superimposed,  as  at  Radtcofimr,, 

in  Tuseany,  where  a.  hill  composed  of  marl,  with  some  lew  shells  inter* 

spened,  isxapped  by  basiit.    Several  of  the  volcanic  tuffs  in  the  same 

pkce  ane'soi  mterstraliiMi  with  the  marie  as  fo  show  that  the  eruptions 

*  ComA.  Fofs.  STttbap.,  torn  1.  p.  8S.  t  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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took  place  in  the  sea  during  the  Older  Pliocene  period.  At  Acqnapen- 
dente,  Viterbo,  and  other  places,  hills  of  the  same  formation  are  capped 
with  trachytic  lava,  and  with  tuffs  which  appear  eridently  to  have  been 
subaqueous. 

Fellow  sand. — ^The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow 
sand  and  conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  of  the  places  where  1  have 
seen  it,  a  border  formation  near  the  junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near  the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  cal- 
careous gravel  resting  immediately  on  the  Apeiyiine  limestone,  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  blue  marl.  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds 
containing  fluviatile  shells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine 
species ;  and  I  observed  oysters  attached  to  many  of  the  pebbles  of  lime- 
stone. This  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from 
the  Apennines,  entered  the  sea  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

Between  Florence  and  Poggibonsi,  in  Tuscany,  there  is  a  great  range 
of  conglomerate  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  which  is  seen  for  eleven  miles 
continuously  from  Gasciano  to  the  south  of  Barberino.  The  .pebbles  are 
chiefly  of  wliitish  limestone,  with  some  sandstone.  '  On  receding  from 
the  older  Apennine  rocks,  the  conglomerate  passes  into  yellow  sand  and 
sandstone,  with  shells,  the  whole  overlying  blue  marl.  In  such  cases  we 
may  suppose  the  deltas  of  ti vers  and  torrents  to  have  gained  upon  the  bed 
of  a  sea  where  blue  marl  had  previously  been  deposited. 

The  upper  arenaceous  group  above  described  sometime  passes  into  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  San  Vignone.  It  contains  lapidified  shells 
more  frequently  than  the  marl,  owing  probably  to  the  more  free  percola- 
tion of  mineral  waters,  which  often  dissolve  and  carry  away  the  originpl 
component  elements  of  fossil  bodies,  and -substitute  others  in  their  place. 
In  some  cases  the  shells  imbedded  in  this  group  are  silicified,  as  at  San 
Yitale,  near  Parma^  from  whence  I  saw  two  individualB  of  recent  species, 
one^  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  (Limnea  paluslris,  &nd  Cytherea 
coocentrica,  Lamk.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shells  of  Monte  Mario,  near  Rome,  which  are 
probably  referable  to  the  same  formation,  are  changed  into  calcareous 
spar,  the  form  being  preserved  notwithstanding  the  cirystalli^ation  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

JMode  offormationo/the  Subapemiintbtds, — ^The  tertiary  strata  above 
described  have  resulted  from  the  waste  of  |he  secondary  rocks  which  now 
form  the  Apennines,  and  which  had  become  dry  land  before  the  Older 
Pliocene  beds  were  deposited.  In  the  territory  of  Placentia  we  have  aa 
opportunity  of  observing  the  kind  of  sediment  which  the  rivers  are  now 
bringing  down  from  the  Apennines.  The  tertiary  marl  of  that  district 
being  too  calcareous  to  be  used  for  bricks  or  pottery,  a  substitute  is 
obtained  by  conveying  into  tanks  the  turbid  waters  of  the  rivers  Braganza, 
Parma,  Taro,  and  Enza.    In  the  course  of  a  year  a  deposit  of  brown  day, 
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much  resembling  some  of  the  Sabapennine  marl,  is  procured,  several  feet 
in  thickness,  divided  into  thin  laminae  of  different  shades  of  colour. 

In  regard  to  the  sand  and  gravel,  we  see  yellow  sand  thrown  down  by 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  and  by  the  Amo,  at  Florence.  The  northern  part 
of  the  Apennines  consists  of  a  gray  micaceous  sandstone  with  an  argilla- 
ceous base,  alternating  with  shale,  from  the  degradation  of  which  brown 
clay  and  sand  would  result.  If  a  river  flow  through  such  strata,  and  some 
one  of  its  tributaries  drains  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  Apenninesy  the 
clay  might  become  marly  by  the  intermixture  of  calcareous  matter.  The 
sand  is  frequently  yellow  from  being  stained  by  oxide  of  iron ;  but  this 
colour  is  by  no  means  constant. 

The  similarity  in  composition  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  basins  of  the 
Po,  the  Amo,  and  the  Tiber,  is  merely  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  their  having  been  all  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  same 
continuous  chain  of  secondary  rocks.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter 
rocks  were  all  upheaved  and  exposed  to  degradation  at  the  same  time. 
The  correspondence  of  the  tertiary  groups  consists  in  their  being  all  alike 
composed  of  marl,  clay  and  sand  ;  but  we  might  say  as  much  of  the  beds 
of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  although  tlie  English  and  Italian 
groups,  thus  compared,  belong  nearly  to  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the 
tertiary  series. 

The  similarity  in  mineral  character  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  of  the 
Upper  Yal  d'Arno,  and  the  marine  Subapennine  hills  of  northern  Italy, 
ought  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  geologist,  not  to  infer  too  hastily  a  con- 
temporaneous origin  from  identity  of  mineral  composition.   The  deposit  of 
the  Upper  Yal  d'Arno  occurs  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  valleyt 
which  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks  of  secondary  sandstone  and 
shale  (the  macigno  of  the  Italians,  and  gray  wack^  of  the  Germans).    Hills 
of  yellow  sand,  of  considerable  thickness,  appear  around  the  margin  of 
the  small  basin ;  while,  towards  the  central  parts*  where  there  has  been 
considerable  denudation,  and  where  the  Arno  flows,  blue  clay  is  seen 
underlying  the  yellow  sand.     The  shells  are  of  fresh  water  origin,  hot  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly  of  them  when  discussing  the  probable  age 
of  this  formation  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.     I  desire  at  present  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  here,  in  an  isolated  basin,  such  a  for- 
mation as  would  result  from  the  waste  of  the  contiguous  secondary  rocks 
of  the  Apennines,  fragments  of  which  rocks  are  found  in  the  sand  and 
conglomerate.      We  might  expect  that,  if  the  fresh- water  beds  were 
removed,  and  the  barrier  of  the  lake-basin  closed  up  again,  similar  sediment 
would  be  again  deposited ;  since  the  aqueous  agents  would  operate  in  the 
same  manner,  at  whatever  period  they  might  be  in  activity.     Now,  the 
only  diflerence  in  mineral  composition,  between  the  lacustrine  deposit 
and  the  ordinary  marine  and  Subapennine  strata,  consists  in  the  absence 
of  calcareous  matter  from  the  clay  ;  and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
VoL.  IL— 2  O 
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enmfltances  that  the  torrents  flowing  into  the  lake  had  paned  over  no 
limestone  rocks. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  Snhapennine  beds  yaries  in  different 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  both  in  colour  and  degree  of  solidity.  The  pre- 
sence, also,  or  absence  of  lignite  and  gypsum,  and  the  association  or  non* 
association  of  volcanic  rocks,  are  causes  of  great  local  discrepancy.  The 
superposition  of  the  sand  and  conglomerate  to  the  marl,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  general  point  of  agreement,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
as  at  San  Quirico  before  mentioned.  The  cause  of  this  arrangement  may 
be,  as  I  before  hinted,  that  the  arenaceous  groups  were  first  formed  on 
the  coast  where  rivers  entered ;  and  when  these  pushed  their  deltas  farther 
out,  they  threw  down  the  sand  upon  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  already  occu- 
pied by  finer  and  more  transportable  mud. 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  St.  Lawrence,  mentions 
horizontal  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  a  subjacent  deposit  of  clay,  as 
reposing  in  depressions  in  the  older  rocks  near  the  shore.  The  clay 
invariably  occupies  the  lowest  position,  and  the  gravel  the  highest ;  and 
this  arrangement,  he  says,  may  be  explained  by  considering  that  the 
rivers  where  they  now  bring  down  alluvial  matter  on  several  parts  of  this 
coast,  carry  gravel  over  a  bottom  previously  occupied  by  clay,  the  finer 
sediment  having  first  been  drifted  farther  from  the  shore.* 

When  Captain  Bayfield  proposed  this  theory,  he  had  not  seen  my 
work ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  observe  the  exact  coincidence  of  his 
views  with  my  own,  his  having  been  suggested  by  the  modem  changes 
going  on  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  mine  by  reasoning  on  appearances  in  the 
interior  of  Italy. 

Organic  remains. — Figures  of  some  of  the  most  abundant  shells  of  the 
Subapennine  formations  are  given  in  tlie  accompanying  plate  (PI.  X.). 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  common  both  to  the  Older  and  Newer  Plio- 
cene periods  of  this  work.  Eight  of  the  species,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9, 
13,  and  14,  are  now  living,  but  are  also  common  in  the  older  Pliocene 
formations.  Fusus  crispus  has  not  been  found  either  recent^  or  in  the 
Miocene  or  Eocene  formations,  but  occurs  both  in  the  Older  and  Newer 
Pliocene  formations.  Mitra  plicatula  has  been  observed  only  in  the  Older 
Pliocene  deposits.  The  Turbo  rugosus  was  formerly  considered  as  exclu- 
sively Pliocene ;  but  M.  Bou€  has  since  found  it  in  the  Miocene  strata  at 
Vienna  and  Moravia.  Buccinum  semistriatum  is  also  a  Miocene  shell, 
but  has  been  inserted  as  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 

The  Subapennine  testacea  are  referable  to  species  and  families  of  which 
the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living  in  deep,  others  in  shallow 
water,  some  in  rivers  or  at  their  mouths.     I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  a 


*  An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Soe., 
No.  33,  p.  4. 
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1, 2.  Turbo  r%goau8y  Liir. 
,8y4«  7Vocfti(«  Tii^^gtitf,  Lin. 
S*  Si>2arti«m  fforiegiUum.  Lamk. 

6.  JbmatoUa  fasciata,  Lamk. 

7.  PUurotama  mdpeeulaj  Broc. 
8i.  Futua  crispu8,Bon» 


9.  jBu^^ctnvm.pmi^uittcttm,  Bonr. 
10;  PleurotaifM  r^jlUUay  Biy)C. 

11.  Buccinum  «ei?ii«trui<wm,  Broc. 

12.  MUra  vlicatvla,  Broc. 

13.  Cdssidaria  tchiawphora^  Lamk. 

14.  Cythtfrta  exoZete^  JLamk.  yar, 
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freshvmitr  univalve  {Limnea  pahistris)^  taken  from  the  blue  marl  near 
Parma,  full  of  small  marine  shells.  It  may  have  been  floated  down  by 
the  same  causes  which  carried  wood  and  leaves  into  the  ancient  sea. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  experienced  collectors  of  the  Subapennine 
fossils,  that  they  invariably  procure  the  greatest  number  in  those  winters 
when  the  rains  are  most  abundant ;  an  annual  crop,  as  it  were,  being 
waehed  out  of  the  soil  to  replace  those  which  the  action  of  moisture,  frost, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  soon  reduce  to  dust  upon  the  surface. 

The  shells,  in  general,  are  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they 
become  hard  when  dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved, 
and  many  shells  retain  their  pearly  lustre,  and  part  of  their  external 
colour,  and  even  the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are 
more  usually  perfect  than  the  microscopic,  which  abound  near  Sienna, 
where  more  than  a  thousand  full  grown  individuals  are  sometimes  poured 
out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions.  In  some 
large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while 
in  other  places  they  occur  in  profusion. 

Blocks  of  Apennine  limestone  are  found  in  this  formation  drilled  by 
lithodomous  shells.  The  remains  not  only  of  testacea  and  corals,  but  of 
fishes  and  crabs,  are  met  with,  as  abo  those  of  cetacea,  and  even  of  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds. 

A  considerable  list  of  the  mammiferous  species  has  been  given  by 
Brocchi  and  some  other  writers ;  and,  although  several  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  some  bones  of  cetacea  have  been  confounded  with  those  of 
land  animals,  it  is  still  indubitable  that  some  remains  of  land  animals 
were  carried  down  into  the  sea  when  the  Subapennine  sand  and  mari 
accumulated.  The  same  causes  which  drifted  skeletons  into  lakes,  such 
as  that  of  the  upper  Val  d*Arno,  may  have  carried  down  others  into  firths 
or  bays  of  the  sea.  The  femur  of  an  elephant  has  been  disinterred  with 
oysters  attached  to  it,  showing  that  it  remained  for  some  time  exposed 
after  it  was  drifted  into  the  sea. 

Strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Mp$. — ^If  we  pass  from  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and,  following  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  examine  the 
tertiary  strata  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  we  find  formations  agree- 
ing in  zoological  characters  with  the  Subapennine  beds,  and  presenting 
many  points  of  analogy  in  their  mineral  composition.  The  Alps,  it  is 
well  known,  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  and 
the  steep  declivities  of  that  bold  coast  are  continued  below  the  waters  ;  so 
that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  stone's-throw 
of  the  beach.  Exceptions  occur  only  where  streams  and  torrents  enter 
the  sea;  and  at  these  points  there  is  always  a  low  level  tract,  intervening 
between  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  precipitous  escarpment  of  the 
mountains. 

In  travelling  from  France  to  Genoa,  by  the  new  coast  road,  we  are 
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conveyed  principally  along  a  ledge  excavated  out  of  a  sleep  slope  or  pre- 
cipioe,  in  ^e  same  manner  as  on  the  roads  which  traverse  the  great  inte- 
rior passes  of  the  Alps,  such  as  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis ;  the  difler- 
ence  being  that,  in  tills  case,  the  traveller  has  always  the  sea  below  him, 
instead  of  a  river.  But  we  are  obliged  occasionally  to  descend  by  a 
zigzag  coarse  into  those  low  plains  before  alluded  to,  which,  when  viewed 
ijrom  above,  have  the  appearance  of  bays  deserted  by  the  sea.  They  are 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rocky  eminences,  and  the  fourth  is  open  to 
the  sea. 

These  leading  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  are 
intimately  connected  with  its  geological  structure.  The  rocks  composing 
the  Alpine  declivities  belong  partly  to  the  primary  formations,  but  more 
generally  to  the  secondary,  and  have  undergone  immense  disturbance ;  but 
when  we  examine  the  low  tracts  before  mentioned,  we  find  the  surface 
covered  with  great  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  each  as  are  now  annually 
brought  down  by  torrents  and  streams  in  the  winter,  and  which  are  spread 
in  such  quantity  over  the  wide  and  shifting  river-channels  as  to  render 
the  roads  for  a  season  impassable.  The  first  idea  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  on  viewing  these  plains,  is  to  imagine  them  to  be  deltas  or 
spaces  converted  into  land  by  the  accumulated  sand  and  gravel  brought 
down  from  the  Alps  by  rivers.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  that 
the  apparent  lowness  of  the  plains,  which  at  first  glance  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  only  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  deception  pro- 
duced by  contrast.  The  Alps  rise  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several 
thousand  feet  with  a  bold  and  precipitous  outline ;  while  the  country 
below  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata,  which  have  either  a  flat  or  geody 
undulating  surface.  The  strata  consist  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mari^  filled 
with  marine  shells,  and  they  are  considerably  elevated,  attaining  some- 
times the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  there  must,  therefore^  have  been  a  rise  of  the  coast  since  they 
were  deposited,  and  they  are  not  mere  deltas  or  spaces  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  rivers.  Why,  then^  are  such  strata  found  only  at  the  points 
where  rivers  enter? 

We  most  imagine  that,  aAer  the  coast  had  nearly  acquired  its  present 
coo^ration,  the  streams  which  flowed  down  into  the  Mediterranean 
produced,  shoals  opposite  their  mouths  by  the  continual  drifting  in  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  mod.  The  Alps  have  since  been  raised  to  a  sufficient 
height  lo  cause  these  shoals  to  become  land ;  while  the  corresponding 
rievation  of  the  intervening  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  sea  was  of  great 
depth  near  the  shore,  has  not  been  perceptible. 

The  disturbing  force  appears  to  have  acted  very  irregularly,  and  to  hava 
produced  the  least  elevation  towards  the  eastern  extremity  ai  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  a  greater  amount  as  we  proceed  westward.  Thus  we  find 
the  marine  tertiary  strata  attaining  the  height  of  about  100  feet  at  Genoa, 
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200  ami  300  feet  farther  westward  at  Albenga,  and  800  ot  900  feet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice. 

Genoa. — ^At  Genoa  the  tertiary  straU  consist  of  blue  marls  like  those 
of  the  northern  Subapennines,  and  contain  the  same  shells.     On  the 


Monte 
d'Origina. 


Fig.  116. 


V/////////?^. 


PasUi&n  of  tertiary  wtraia  at  Oetwa. 

a.    Ancient  lea-beach.  (.  Blue  marl  with  ihelli. 

C.  Inclined  secondazy  strata  of  landrtoney  shale,  Stc. 

immediate  site  of  the  town  they  rise  to  Uie  height  of  only  twenty  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  they  reach  about  eighty  feet  in  some  parts  of  the 
suburbs.  At  the  base  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  the  suburbs  there  is  an 
ancient  beach,  strewed  with  rounded  blocks  of  Alpine  rocks,  some  of 
which  are  drilled  by  the  Modiola  Uthophaga^  Lamk.,the  whole  cemented 
into  a  conglomerate!  which  marks  the  ancient  sea-beach  at  the  height  of 
100  feet  above  the  present  sea.* 

Savona^^Ax  Savona,  proceeding  westwards,  we  find  deposits  of  blue 
marl  like  tkoee  of  Grenoa,  and  occupying  a  corresponding  geological  poei* 
tion  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  near  the  sea.  The  shells,  collected  from 
these  mails  by  Mr.  Murehison  and  myself,  in  1828,  were  examined  by 
Signor  Baaelli,  of  Turin,  and  found  to  agree  with  Subapennine  fossils. 

JUbenga.'^Ai  Albenga  these  formations  occupy  a  more  eztensive  tract, 
forming  the  (dains  around  that  town  and  the  low  hills  of  the  neighbour* 
hood,  which  reach  in  some  spots  an  eleration  of  300  feet.  The  encir- 
cling mountains  recalled  to  my  mind  those  which  boojHl  the  plain  and 
bay  of  Paieriao,  and  other  bays  of  the  Meditemnean,  whieb  are  sur^ 
rounded  by  bold  roeky  coasts. 

The  gsfi^al  resemblance  of  Htm  Albenga  stnta  to  the  Subapennine  beds 
IS  rery  strikmg ;  the  lowest  division  consisting  of  Uue  marl  which  is 
covered  by  sand  and  yellow  day,  and  the  highest  by  a  mass  of  stratified 


*  I  have  heie  to  acknowledge  my  obligatione  to  ProfeeMr  Viviani,  and  Dr.  SaMo, 
who  called  my  attention  to  tbew  phenorasna  when  1  visited  Genoa  in  Jan.  1829. 
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shingle,  sometimes  consolidated  into  a  conglomerate.  Dr.  Sasso  has  col- 
lected about  200  species  of  shells  from  these  beds ;  and  it  appears,  by  his 
catalogue,  that  they  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  northern  Subapen- 
nine  fossils,  more  than  half  of  them  belonging  to  recent  species.* 

Nice, — ^At  Nice  the  tertiary  strata  are  upraised  to  a  much  greater  height, 
but  they  may  still  be  said  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  which  tower  above 
them.  Here,  also,  they  consist  principally  of  blue  marl  and  yellow 
sand,  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  submarine  valleys  previously 
existing  in  the  inclined  secondary  strata.  In  one  district,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Nice,  the  tertiary  beds  are  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
conglomerate,  from  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the  secondary  strata 
to  the  sea. 

The  river  Magnan  flows  in  a  deep  valley,  which  terminates  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  narrow  ravine.  Nearly  vertical  precipices  are  laid  open 
on  each  side,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of 
inclined  beds  of  shingle,  sometimes  separated  by  layers  of  sand,  and  more 
rarely  by  blue  micaceous  marl.  The  pebbles  in  these  stratified  shingles 
agree  in  composition  with  those  now  brought  down  from  the  Alps  by  the 
Yar  and  other  rivers  on  this  coast. 

The  dip  of  these  strata  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  south- 
wards, or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  26^.  I  exam- 
ined this  section  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
when  the  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up.  The  geologist  has  then  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  a  section  of  the  strata,  as  ihe  channel  crosses 
for  many  miles  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  beds,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  base  of  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
age  of  such  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
absence  of  organic  remains*  Their  non-existence  may  depend  chiefly  on 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  waters,  where  great  beds  of  shingle  are  formed, 
which  are  known  to  prevent  testacea  and  fishes  from  living  in  Alpine 
torrents ;  partly  on  the  total  destruction  of  shells  by  the  same  friction 
which  ronnded  the  pebbles ;  and  partly  on  the  permeability  of  the  matrix 
to  water,  which  may  carry  away  the  elements  of  the  decomposing  fossil 
body,  without  substituting  any  other  substance  in  their  place  which  might 
retain  a  cast  of  their  form. 

But  it  fortunately  happens,  in  this  instance,  that  in  some  few  seams 
of  loamy  marl,  intervening  between  the  pebble-beds,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  jection,  shells  have  been  preserved  in  a  very  perfect  state;  and 
these  may  furnish  a  zoological  date  to  the  whole  mass.  The  principal 
of  these  interstratified  masses  of  loam  occurs  near  the  church  of  St 
Madeleine  (at  c.  Fig.  117,  p.  811),  where  the  active  researches  of  M. 

*  Giomale  Ligustico,  Genoa,  18S7. 
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Risso  have  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  shells  which  agree  perfectly 
'  with  the  species  found  in  much  greater  abundance  at  a  spot  called  La 
Trinitk,  and  some  other  places  nearer  Nice.     From  these  fossils  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  formation  belongs  to  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

Such  alternations  of  gravel  with  the  usual  thin  layers  of  fine  sediment 
may  easily  be  explained,  if  we  reflect  that  the  rivers  now  flowing  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  are  nearly  dried  up  in  summer,  and  have  only  strength 
to  drift  along  fine  mud  to  the  sea ;  whereas  in  winter,  or  on  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  they  roll  along  large  quantities  of  pebbles.  The  thicker 
masses  of  loam,  such  as  that  of  St.  Madeleine,  may  have  been  produced 
during  a  longer  interval,  when  the  river  shifted  for  a  time  the  direction 
of  its  principal  channel  of  discharge ;  so  that  nothing  but  fine  mud  was 
for  a  series  of  years  conveyed  to  that  point  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  opposite 
the  delta. 


Monte  Calvo.  Fi^  1T7. 


St  a 

SeeUon  from  Monte  Cahfo  to  the  tea  by  the  vaUey  of  Magnan ,  near  Mee. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.     (Green-sand  formation  ?) 

a,  by  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St.  Madeleine. 

Uniform  and  contmuous  as  the  strata  appear,  on  a  general  view,  in  the 
ravine  of  the  Magnan,  we  discover,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  any  one  of  them 
for  some  distance,  that  they  thin  out  and  are  wedge-shaped.  We  believe 
that  they  were  thrown  down  originally  upon  a  steep  slanting  bank  or  talus, 
which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea.  The 
distance  between  these  points  is,  as  before  mentioned,  about  nine  mUes ; 
so  that  the  accumulation  of  superimposed  strata  would  be  a  great  many 
miles  in  thickness,  if  they  were  placed  horizontally  upon  one  another. 
The  strata  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  which  may  be  expressed  by  a,  are 
certainly  older  than  those  of  b,  and  the  group  b  was  formed  before  c. 
The  aggregate  thickness,  in  any  one  place,  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  to 
1000  feet,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  much  greater.  But  it  may  never 
exceed  3000  or  4000  feet;  whereas,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  beds 
were  originally  deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  we  should  be  forced  to 
imagine  that  a  sea,  many  mUes  in  depth,  had  been  filled  ap  by  a  horizontal 
strata  of  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 
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At  no  great  divtance  on  this  coast  the  Var  is  annually  seen  to  sweep 
down  into  the  sea  a  large  quantity  of  grarel,  which  may  be  spread  out 
by  the  wares  and  currents  over  a  considerable  space.  The  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  now  shallow,  but  it  may  originally  have  been  8000 
feet  deep,  as  it  is  now  close  to  the  shore  at  Nice.  Here,  therefore,  a 
formation  resembling  that  of  the  Magnan  above  described  may  be  in  pro^ 
gress. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  reasoning,  1  may  refer  to  the  modem 
delta  of  the  river  Kander  in  the  lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland.  The  Kan- 
der  formerly  ran  parallel  to  that  lake,  until  it  was  artificially  turned  into  it 
about  the  year  1713,  when  tlie  government  of  Berne  caused  two  parallel 
subterranean  galleries  or  tunnels  to  be  excavated  through  the  land  which 
separated  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  lake ;  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mUe.  The  Kander,  on  being  admitted,  shot  with  the  violence  of  a  Swiss 
torrent  through  the  tunnels,  burst  the  arches  of  the  galleries,  and  formed 
a  ravine,  which  is  now  open  to  the  day,  about  fifty  feet  in  depth.  A 
large  quantity  of  mud  and  rock  was  swept  into  the  lake,  and  an  alluvial 
tract  was  formed  of  a  semicircular  shape,  which  now  extends  for  a  mile 
along  the  original  shore,  and  projects  about  a  quarter  of  that  distance 
into  the  lake.  Its  annual  advance  is  said  to  amount  to  several  yards** 
and  the  delta  terminates  in  a  talus,  the  slope  of  which  is  inclined  at  angles 
varying  between  15^  and  26^.  Such  was  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, in  1836,  when  I  sounded  the  lake  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
der. The  greatest  inclination  which  I  found  gave  an  angle  of  20^ 
the  least  6.t  It  fc^ows,  therefore,  that  the  strata  have  successively  accu- 
mulated on  a  plane  thus  highly  inclined ;  so  that,  if  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
which  is  600  feet  deep,}  beyond  the  recently  formed  shoaU  were  drained, 
a  vertical  section  might  be  laid  open,  600  feet  in  height,  in  which  strata 
would  be  seen  having  a  considerable  dip  like  those  of  the  Magnan, 
although  they  had  remained  undisturbed  from  the  period  of  their  original 
deposition. 

Tertiary  Strata  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. — ^I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  one  more  example,  derived  from  a  region  not  far 
distant.  On  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  south  of  France,  a  considerable  thickness  of  ter- 
tiaiy  strata  is  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tech,  Tet,  and  Gly.  They 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  already  described,  consisting  partly  of  a 
large  proportion  of  conglomerate,  and  partly  of  clay  and  sand,  widi  sub- 

«  Rot.  J.  Yates,  on  AUuyinm,  Edin.  Now  Phil.  Journ.  1834. 

t  Lord  Cole  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egerton  mearared  the  dq>  in  1403,  aad  eonchided 
that  it  wu  ftill  more  considerable  (Proceeding!  of  Geol.  Soc.  1834.) ;  but  they  tell 
me  that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  or  implements  to  insure  acenracy  in  theit 
soundings. 

t  Mr.  Tates,  ibid. 
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ordinate  beds  of  lignite.  They  abut  against  the  primary  formation  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  here  consists  of  mica-schist.  Between  Ceret  and 
Boulon  these  tertiary  strata  are  seen  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  20^ 
and  30^.  The  shells  which  I  procured  from  several  localities  were  recog- 
nised by  M.  Deshayes  as  agreeing  with  Subapennine  fossils. 

Spain — Morea. — ^It  appears,  from  the  recent  observations  of  Colonel 
Silvertop,  that  marine  strata  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period  occur  in  patches 
at  Malaga,  and  in  Grenada  in  Spain.  They  have  also  been  discovered 
by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Yirlet  in  the  Morea. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


OLDER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS — CRAG. 


Cng  of  Norfolk  and  Snffolk— Appears  by  its  fossil  contents  to  belong  to  the  Older 
Pliocene  period — Divisible  into  coralline  and  red  cng — Snperincnmbent  deposits 
-^Forms  of  stratification  (p.  317.) — Oblique  layers — Cause  of  tlus  arrangement — 
Dislocations  in  the  strata  produced  by  subterranean  movements  overlaying  the 
shelly  crag — Protruded  masses  of  chalk  (p.  322.) — Similar  appearances  in  the 
Cliffs  of  Moen  in  Denmark. 

The  Older  Pliocene  strata,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  are  all  situated 
in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  but  there  is  a  group  in  our  own 
island,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  era,  which  I  shall  now  con- 
sider. I  have  already  alluded  to  this  deposit  under  the  provincial  name 
of  crag,*  and  pointed  out  its  superposition  to  the  London  clay,  a  tertiary 
formation  of  much  higher  antiquity .t  The  crag  is  chiefly  developed  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Norfolk  and  SuiSblk,  from  whence  it  extends  into 
Essex. 

Its  rdative  age. — A  collection  of  the  shells  of  the  **  crag"  beds,  which 
I  formed  in  1829,  together  with  a  much  larger  number  sent  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Mantell,  of  Brighton,  were  carefully  examined  by  M.  Deshayes, 
and  compared  with  the  tertiary  species  in  his  cabinet.  More  than  half 
of  these  were  considered  by  him  to  be  of  extinct  species,  not  agreeing  in 
general  with  the  fossils  of  Touraine  or  other  Miocene  deposits.  The 
remainder  were  of  recent  species,  and  considered  to  be  Identical  with  tes- 
tacea  now  living  in  the  German  Ocean.    For  these  reasons  it  was  inferred 

*  Ante,  p.  205.  )  See  Fig.  84.,  ante,  p.  206. 
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that  the  crag  wa«  older  than  the  Mioeeoe  period,  and  aboot  as  far  reilioTed 
in  conchological  character  from  the  ahclls  of  our  seas,  as  arc  the  Sobapen- 
nine  strata  from  the  shells  now  inhahiting  tha  Mediterranean.  Out  of 
1 1  i  species  ezamhied  in  Paris  in  I82»,  sixty-six  were  regarded  as  extinct, 
and  forty-five  as  recent;*  and  when  I  lately  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
M.  Deshaycs  sixty  other  species,  procured  from  the  lowest  or  coralline 
crag,  he  still  retained  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
recent  species.  A^  Isrger  number,  however,  of  organic  remains  has  of  late 
years  been  obtained  from  the  crag,  principally  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Hasketon, 
in  Suffolk,  who  states  that  he  has  in  his  collection,  exclusive  of  Polypi,  Ra- 
diaria,  and  Crustacea,  no  less  than  450  species  of  invertebrated  animals 
from  the  crag,  among  which  there  are  of  annulata  13,  cirrhipeda  11, 
conchifera  180,  mollusca  257. 

But  these  fossils  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  sufficient  attention 
to  enable  me  to  say,  whether  the  results  to  which  they  lead  should 
modify  the  conclusions  previously  deduced  from  more  limited  data.t 

From  the  labours  of  Mr.  Charlesworth,  it  appears  that  the  crag  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  masses,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  the 
lower  or  "  coralline  crag,"  and  the  other  the  "  red  crag."  The  lower 
division  is  composed  of  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  derived  from  decomposed 
oorals,  in  which  are  imbedded  shells,  corals,  and  sponges,  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  which  must  evidently  have  lived  on  the  spot. 

This  coralline  formation  is  often  without  distinct  stratification,  and  m 
some  places  forms  a  soft  stone  used  in  building :  it  is  said  to  attain  a 
thickness  of  more  than  50  feet  at  Orfoird,  and  was  not  pierced  through 
even  at  that  depth.  The  coralline  crag  rests  immediately  on  the  London 
day,  and  may  be  studied  at  several  places  in  Suffolk,  as  at  Tatlingstone, 
Bamsholt,  Sudburn  Park,  Orford,  and  Aldborough. 

*  M.  Deflhsyeft  is  now  aware  that  he  was  misbken  in  supposing  one  of  these  crag 
Ibssib,  VdnU  Lambertif  to  be  identical  with  a  recent  species. 

t  Dr.  Beck,  of  Copenhagen,  well  known  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  raoent 
shells,  has  lately  seen  260  species  of  crag  shells  in  Mr.  Charlesworth's  cabinet  in 
London,  and  informs  me,  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  Uie  species  approach 
Tery  near  to  others  which  now  live  in  our  northern  seas,  he  regards  them  as  almost 
all  of  distinct  species,  and  not  recent.  I  attribute  this  discordance  of  opinion  between 
the  Danish  naturalist  and  M.  Deshayes,  chiefly  to  the  difierent  estimate  which  they 
have  formed  of  the  amount  of  variation  necessary  to  constitute  a  distinct  species.  It 
seems  natural  that  those  who,  like  M.  Deshayes,  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  study 
of  fossils,  should  require  a  more  enlarged  conception  of  tlie  modifications  which  time 
and  circumstances  may  produce  in  species,  even  though  they  reject  the  Lamarckian 
doctrine  of  transmutation.  This  subject,  however,  requires  a  thorough  re-ezamina- 
tion,  as  respects  the  crag  fossils.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  tiells  me  that  he  has  seen  a 
small  number  of  corals  or  polypifera  from  the  crag,  none  of  which  are,  in  his  opinion, 
recent.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Fleming,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  edition,  con- 
siders the  Eschara  retiformis,  and  several  other  zoophytes  of  this  formation,  as  per- 
fectly identical  with  living  species.  Both  M.  Deshayes  and  Dr.  Beck  agree  in 
pronouncing  the  crag  shells  to  be  those  of  a  northern  climate. 
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The  red  crag  U  disiinguished  from  the  ooiralline,  jppon  which  jft  ]i0B  in 
some  places  unconformably,  by  the  deep  red  ferruglaoiui  or  ochijeipwei 
colour  of  it9  sande  aud  fosaiUi.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  umaerpus  lay- 
ers of  sjiliceous  sand  containing  shells*  which  are  usually  broken  and  worn. 
Among  these  are  many  of  the  genera  Buccinum  and  Fusus,  which  have 
Dever  been  mei  with  in  the  coralline  crag. 

Some  have  imagined  the  r«d  crag  to  consiBt  in  great  measure  of  trans- 
ported materials  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  coralline  crag ;  bui 
I  can  fully  confirm  the  observation  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Taylor  and  others,  that 
this  deposit  has  been  gradually  formed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  stralifi- 
cajtion,  and  from  the  fact  of  certain  shells  occurring  at  intervals  in  groups 
and  genera,  and  being  by  no  means  diffused  everywhere,  nor  scattered  at 
random,  through  the  beds. 

Another  question  has  also  arisen  respecting  the  coralline  and  the  red 
jcrag,  namely,  whether  both  of  them  belong  to  the  same  tertiary  period* 
Of  the  fossil  shells  in  Mr.  Wood^s  oollection,  235  species  are  said  to 
have  been  procured  from  the  red  crag,  and  353  from  the  coralline  bedst 
and  out  of  these  150  species  are  common  to  the  two  divisions.  Mr* 
Charlesworth  suggests  that,  even  of  these  150  species,  many  may  have 
belonged  origin^ly  to  the  lower  bed,  and  have  been  washed  into  the 
newer  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  fossil  shells  of  the  chalk  have 
certainly  been  imbedded  in  the  crag,  and  as  crag  shells  are  now  daily 
washed  into  the  ^ea  on  our  coast,  and  mixed  with  Decent  shells.  But, 
although  such  accidental  mixtures  have  doubtless  occurred,  I  see  no  suffix 
cient  reason  at  present  foir  bdieving  that  the  two  diviatons  of  tlie  eng 
should  be  referred  to  distinct  tertiary  periods.  It  is  not  di/ipnted  that 
many  fossils  are  truly  commcm  to  both  divisions  of  the  crag»  and  equally 
abundant  in  each.  The  rei^arkable  want  of  eorrespondence  in  the  genera 
pf  sliells,  and  even  in  some  othor  classes  and  familieis  of  organic  remainSf 
characteristic  of  each  division*  affofdf  by  no  means  a  stc«Dg  argument  m 
favour  of  a  wide  difference  in  epoeh.  It  is  said  that  there  ve  few  jndi* 
cations  of  fish  in  the  coralline  crag ;  whereas  in  the  red  erag,  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  fish  of  the  genera  Carcharias,  Myliobates,  Galems,  Lamna» 
Notidanus,  and  Plataz,  are  found  abundandy.  fiQ  also  it  is  remarked  that 
mammalian  remains,  |i8  those  of  the  Elephant,  Horse,  and  others,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  or  red  crag,  whereas  corallines  and  other 
zoophytes,  as  also  mievoscppic  foraminifera  (of  which  Mr.  Wood  has 
obtained  fifty  species),  belong  almost  ezoluaivd.y  to  the  lower  or  eoralliae 
division.* 

Now  these  distinctions  are  precisely  of  a  kind  which  would  depend  on 
differences  of  a  local  rather  than  a  chronological  nature.  Thus  in  one 
part  of  the  sea  we  msy  suppose  a  region,  where  the  water  is  deep  and 

*  Chaileswortb,  Phil.  Mag.,  Jons,  1636,  toI.  tuI.  p.  635. 
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tranquil,  to  be  favonnble  to  the  growth  of  comlB,  eponges,  echini  and 
miomscopic  cephalopoda,  such  as  characterize  the  lower  crag ;  whilst  in 
another  and  somewhat  shallower  region,  where  currents  prevailed,  and  to 
which  sand  and  shingle  were  often  drifted,  no  zoophytes  might  exist, 
although  certain  kinds  of  testacea  abounded.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, a  certain  space  where  the  coralline  crag  was  first  formed  might  after- 
wards have  been  converted  into  a  shallower  sea,  or  exposed  to  the  action 
of  waves  and  currents,  so  as  to  become  the  receptacle  of  deposits  like  the 
red  crag. 

It  is  only  when  we  can  compare  fossils  of  the  same  class,  as  shells  with 
shells,  corals  with  corals,  and  fish  with  fish,  and  when  we  find  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  species  thus  compared  are  dissimilar,  that  we  can 
refer  two  groups  of  strata  to  different  periods. 

There  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  some 
amoant  of  change  in  the  marine  fauna,  between  the  times  of  tlie  deposi- 
tion of  the  lower  and  upper  crag  ;  for  when  we  adopt  only  four  tertiary 
periods,  as'proposed  in  this  work,  the  number  of  ages  probably  comprised 
in  any  one  of  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  Older  Pliocene,  may  be  indefi- 
nitely great. 

The  shelly  beds  of  Norfolk  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  red 
erag  ;  but  on  the  northern  limits  of  that  county  they  are  said  to  be  occa- 
sionally covered  by  a  still  newer  stratum,  containing  exclusively  species 
now  living  in  the  adjoining  sea*  This  is  doubtless  the  marine  formation 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  occurring  throughout  Holdemess,  in  York- 
shire.* According  to  this  view,  the  succession  of  tertiary  formations,  in 
following  our  eastern  coast  from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  lo  that  of  the 
Humber,  will  be,  first,  in  Essex,  the  Eocene  or  London  clay ;  secondly, 
in  Suffolk,  the  coralline  crag,  probably  belonging  to  the  Older  Pliocene 
period  ;  next,  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  also  of  the  same  era ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  Norfolk  and  in  Holder^ 
ness,  a  marine  Newer  Pliocene  deposit. 

Superimposed  upon  the  fossiliferous  crag  in  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  is  a  formation  of  much  greater  thickness,  and  of  more  uncertain 
age.  It  has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  crag  and  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  it  under  the  name  of  diluvium.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
regularly  stratified,  but  other  parts  consist  of  a  confused  heap  of  mud  and 
rubbish  entirely  without  stratification,  and  containing  fragments  of  various 
rocks,  some  derived  from  the  oolitic  series  with  their  characteristic  fossils, 
others  from  the  chalk  and  London  clay,  together  with  granitic  and  other 
pebbles  transported  from  a  great  distance.  In  some  places  diis  formation 
consists  of  sand  and  shingle  in  alternate  b6ds  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
and  of  considerable  thickness,  as  in  the  Suffolk  cliffs  between  Dunwieh  and 

*  See  PhiUipf's  Geol.of  TorkBhire. 
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TarmouUu  Elsewhere  it  is  composed  of  blue  or  brown  marl,  sand, 
loam*  and  clay,  containing  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  with  drift  wood 
and  beds  of  lignite* 

Above  this  deposit  of  uncertain  age,  are  occasional  patches  of  lacustrine 
strata,  filling  up  small  cavities  which  must  have  once  been  lakes  or  ponds 
on  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  in  which  strata  of  loam  and  peat  accu- 
.nyulated,  including  recent  freshwater  testacea. 

The  annexed  section  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 

Fig.  118. 


a.  Chalk,    b.  Shelly  crag  and  overlying  strata  of  uncertain  age. 
c.  Lacustrine  deposit  (newer  pliocene). 

D.  Trimmingham  beacon. 

£.  Interior  and  higher  part  of  Norfolk.* 

the  crag  and  the  superimposed  gravel,  sand,  and  marl  rest  on  the  chalk 
as  we  pass  from  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  at  Trimmingham,  into  the  interior, 
where  the  country  rises  gradually. 

The  oudine  of  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  chalk,  in  this  section,  is 
imaginary,  but  is  such  as  might  explain  the  relations  of  those  protruded 
masses  of  chalk,  three  of  which  appear  in  the  cliffs  near  Trimminghami 
and  which  some  geologists  have  too  hastily  assumed  to  be  unconnected 
with  the  great  mass  of  chalk  below.  I  shall  treat  of  these  presently, 
when  describing  the  disturbances  which  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Norfolk 
cliffs  have  suffered  since  their  original  deposition. 

In  the  interior,  at  £,  there  is  a  thick  covering  of  sand  and  gravel  npon 
the  chalk,  having  the  characters  of  an  alluvium,  but  which  seems  to  pass 
gradually  into  the  regular  strata  of  sand,  shingle,  and  loam  before  described 
as  covering  the  shelly  crag. 

Ibrms  of  stratification. — In  almost  every  formation  the  individual 
strata  are  rarely  persistent  for  a  great  distance,  the  superior  and  inferior 
planes  being  seldom  precisely  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  if  the  materials 
ure  very  coarse,  the  beds  often  thin  out  if  we  trace  ^em  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  There  are  also  many  eases  where  all  the  layers  are  oblique 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  crag  affords  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  sea-cliff  near  Walton,  in  Suffolk,  opposite  the  Martello  Tower, 
called  R,  the  section  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  is  seen  (Fig.  110.).. 
The  vertical  height  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  beds  of  crag  consist  alter- 
nately of  sets  of  inclined  and  horizontal  layers  of  sand  and  comminuted 

*  This  section  is  compiled  principally  from  one  by  Mr.  Murchison;  the  others  in 
this  chapter  are  from  sketches  which  I  made  in  1829. 
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SecHan  of  shelly  crag  near  Walton,  Suffolk. 

shells.  The  sand  is  siliceous,  and  of  a  ferruginous  colour ;  but  the  layers 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  small  plates  of  bivalve  shells,  arranged  with 
their  flat  sides  parallel  to  the  plane  of  each  layer,  like  mica  in  micaceous 
sandstones. 

The  number  of  laminsB  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  both  in  the  siliceous 
and  shelly  sand,  varies  from  seven  to  ten,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
express  them  all  in  the  diagram*  The  height  of  the  uppermost  stratum, 
is,  in  this  instance,  remarkable,  as  it  extends  to  twelve  feet.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  laminffi  is  about  30° ;  but  in  the  clifls  of  Bawdesey,  to  the 
eastward,  they  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  even  more. 

This  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  layers,  sometimes  called  **/al8e 
stratification,'*  is  not  confined  to  deposiu  of  fine  sand  and  comminuted 
shells  ;  for  we  find  beds  of  shingle  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  seen 
in  the  annexed  section  (Fig.  120.). 

Fig.  190. 


Section  at  the  lAghthotue  near  Happisborough,    Height  sixteen  feei. 

Oi  Pebbles  of  ohalk  flint,  vid  of  rolled  pieoee  of  white  ohalk. 
b,  lioam  overlying  a,  c,  c.  Blue  snd  brown  oUj. 

The  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  inclined  layers,  throughout  the  SuflTolk 
coast,  is  so  uniformly  to  the  south,  that  I  only  saw  two  or  three  instances 
ef  a  eontrary  nature,  where  the  inclination  was  northerly.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  variation  is  exhibited  in  a  clifl'  between  Mismer  and 
Dunwieh  (Fig.  121.).  In  this  case,  there  are  about  six  layers  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch,  and  the  part  of  the  cliflf  represented  is  at>out  six  feet 
high. 
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Fig.  121. 


Seetim  ^paH  of  LMt  Cat  cliffy  composed  ofqnartzote  sand^  showing  iho  tnetiiMlMii 
qf  ike  layers  in  opposite  directions. 

Another  example  may  be  seen  near  Walton,  where  the  layers,  which 
are  of  extreme  tenuity,  consist  of  ferruginous  sand,  brown  loam,  and 
comminuted  shells.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  this  manner  sets  of 
perfectly  horizontal  strata  resting  upon  and  covered  by  groups  of  wary 
and  transrerse  layers. 

Fig.  123. 


'  skdLjf  sand  and  loam^  near  ike  Sigrud^kouse,  Walton, 
four  feet. 


Vertieal  hsigki 


The  appearances  exhibited  in  the  diagrams  are  not  peculiar  to  the  crag : 
they  may  be  found  in  almost  every  gravel-pit ;  and  I  have  seen  sand  and 
pebble-beds  of  all  ages,  including  the  old  red  sandstone,  grey  wack^,  and 
clay-slate,  exhibit  the  same  arrangement. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  materials 
df  each  bed  or  group  of  layers,  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  remarked. 
Fig.  123.  that,  however  numerous  may  be  the  successive 

y^  y^y^y  layers  a,  ft,  c,  the  layer  a  must  have  been  depos- 
y^^y^y^^      i^^  before  6,  h  before  c,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
y^y^yy^  We  must  suppose  that  each  thin  seam  was 

thrown  down  on  a  slope,  and  that  it  conformed  itself  to  the  side  of  the 
steep  bank,  just  as  we  see  the  materials  of  a  talus  arrange  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  a  clijff  when  they  have  been  cast  down  successively  from 
above.  If  the  transverse  layers  are  cut  off  by  a  nearly  horizontal  line,  as 
in  many  of  the  above  sections,  it  may  arise  from  the  denuding  action  of 
a  wave  which  has  carried  away  the  upper  portion  of  a  submarine  bank, 
and  truncated  the  layers  of  which  it  was  composed.  But  I  do  not  con- 
ceive this  hypothesis  to  be  necessary  ;  for  if  a  bank  have  a  steep  side,  it 
may  grow  by  the  successive  apposition  of  thin  strata  thrown  down  upon 
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Its  slanting  side,  and  the  removal  of  matter  from  the  top  may  proceed 
simultaneously  with  its  lateral  extension.  The  same  current  may  borrow 
from  the  top  what  it  gives  to  the  sides  ;  a  mode  of  formation  which  I  had 
lately  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  rippled  surface  of  the  hills  of 
blown  sand  near  Calais.  The  undulating  ridges  and  intervening  furrows 
on  the  dunes  of  blown  sand  resembled  exactly  in  form  those  caused  by  the 
waves  on  a  sea  beach,  and  were  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  which  had  produced  them.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly 
inclined,  and  the  other  steep  ;  the  lee  side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c,  dt 
e;  the  windward  side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  &,  c,  d.     When  a  gust  blew 

Fig.  124. 


with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all  the  ridges  were 
seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on  the  furrow  before  it* 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the  place  which  the  furrows 
had  occupied.  Many  grains  of  sand  were  drifted  along  the  slopes  a  b 
and  c  df  which,  when  they  fell  over  the  scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  were  under 
shelter  from  the  wind  ;  so  that  they  remained  stationary,  resting,  accord- 
ing to  their  shape  and  momentum,  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  descent.  In 
this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as  often  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  We  shall  not  strain  analog^  too  far, 
by  supposing  that,  in  such  cases,  the  same  laws  may  govern  subaqueous 
and  suba^rial  phenomena ;  and  if  so,  we  may  imagine  a  submarine  bank 
to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ridges  of  ripple  on  a  larger  scale, 
which  may  increase  in  the  manner  before  suggested^  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  the  steep  carps. 

The  set  of  tides  and  currents,  in  opposite  directions,  may  account  for 
sudden  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  layers,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  124;  while  the  general  prevalence  of  a  southerly  inclination  in  the 
the  crag  of  Suffolk  may  indicate  that  the  matter  was  brought  by  a  current 
from  the  north. 

I  may  refer  to  a  drawing  given  in  the  first  volume,*  to  show  the  analogy 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  submarine  strata,  just  considered,  to  that  exhib- 
ited by  deposits  formed  in  the  channels  of  rivers  where  a  considerable 
transportation  of  sediment  is  in  progress. 

Derangement  of  strata. — In  the  above  examples  I  have  explained  the 
want  of  parallelism  or  horizontality  in  the  subordinate  layers  of  different 
strata,  by  reference  to  the  mode  of  their  original  deposition  ;  but  there  are 
signs  of  disturbance  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
movements.     The  same  blue  and  brown  clay,  or  loam,  which  is  oftea 

•  Page  236.    Fig.  13. 
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perfectly  horncmtal,  and  as  regularly  bedded  aa  any  of  oar  older  forma- 
tions, is,  in  other  places,  curved  and  even  folded  back  upon  itself,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  diagrams. 


Fig.  125. 


Fig.  126. 


Bent  strata  tf  loam  in  the  diffs 
between  Cromer  and  Ronton. 


Folding  of  the  strata  between  East  and 
WestRunton. 


In  the  last  of  these  cuts  a  central  nucleus  of  sand  is  surrounded  by 
argillaceous  and  sandy  layers.  This  phenomenon  is  very  frequent ;  and 
there  are  instances  where  the  materials  thus  enveloped  consist  of  broken 
flints  mingled  with  pieces  of  chalk,  forming  a  white  mass,  encircled  by 
dark  laminated  clay.  The  diameter  of  these  included  masses,  as  seen  in 
sections  laid  open  in  the  sea  cliffs,  varies  from  &fe  to  fifteen  feet. 

East  of  Sherringham,  a  heap  of  partially-rounded  flints,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter,  is  nearly  enveloped  by  finely  laminated  strata  of  sand  and 
loam,  and  some  of  the  loam  is  entangled  in  the  midst  of  the  flints. 

In  this  and  similar  instances,  we  may  imagine  the  yielding  strata,  a,  to 

Fig.  127. 


Section  in  the  Cliffs  east  of  Sherringham. 
a.  Sand  and  loam  in  thin  layers. 

have  subsided  into  a  cavity,  and  the  flinto  belonging  to  a  superincumbent 
bed  to  have  pressed  down  with  their  weight,  so  as  to  cause  the  strata  to 
fold  round  them. 

That  some  masses  of  stratified  sand  and  loam  have  actuaUy  sunk 
down  into  cavities,  or  have  fallen  like  landslips  into  ravines,  seems  indi- 
cated by  other  appearances.  ThJs,  near  Sherringham,  the  argillaceous 
beds,  a,  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  128.  p.  822),  are  cut  off 
abrupUy,  and  succeeded  by  the  verUcal  and  contorted  series  b,  c.  The 
face  of  the  cliff  here  represented  is  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  Some  of 
the  layers  in  6,  6,  are  composed  of  pebbles,  and  these  alternate  with  thin 
Vol.  .11.— 2  Q 
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Fi^.  128. 


Section  east  of  Sherringham,  JVotfolk. 


a.  Sand,  loam,  and  blue  clay. 
e.  Twisted  beds  of  loam. 


bf  b.  Sand  and  grayel. 


beds  of  loose  sand.  The  whole  set  must  once  have  been  horizontal,  and 
must  have  moved  in  a  mass,  or  the  relative  position  of  the  several  parts 
would  not  have  been  preserved.  Similar  appearances  may,  perhaps,  be 
produced  when  chasms  open  during  earthquakes,  and  portions  of  yielding 
strata  fall  in  from  above  and  are  engulfed. 

Protruded  masses  of  chalk, — But  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain 
on  this  point,  we  cannot  doubt  that  subterranean  movements  have  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  local  derangements  of  this  formation,  particularly 
where  masses  of  solid  chalk  pierce,  as  it  were,  through  the  tertiary  strata. 
Thus,  between  Mundesley  and  Trimmingham  we  see  the  appearances 
exhibited  in  the  accompanying  view  (Fig.  129.).    The  chalk,  of  which 

Fig.  129. 


iVca 


Side  fdew  of  a  promontory  of  chalk  and  tertiary  strata^  Trimmingham^  Norfolk. 


a.  Gravel  and  ferruginous  sand,  rounded  and  angular  pieces  of  chalk  flint,  with 

some  quartz  pebbles,  3  feet 

b.  Laminated  blue  clay,  8  feet. 

c.  Yellow  sand,  1  foot,  6  inches. 

d.  Dark  blue  ©lay,  with  fragments  of  marine  shells,  6  feet. 
«.  Yellow  loam  and  flint  gravel,  3  feet. 

/.  Light  blue  clay,  1  foot.  g.  Sand  and  loam,  12  feet. 

k.  Yellow  and  white  sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  about  100. 
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the  strata  are  highly  inclined,  or  vertical,  projects  in  a  promontory, 
becaaae  it  ofiers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  waves  than  the  ter- 
tiary beds  which,  on  both  sides,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  cliff.  The 
height  of  the  soft  strata  immediately  above  the  chalk  is,  in  this  place, 
about  130  feet.  Those  which  are  in  contact  (see  the  wood-cnt)  are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  appear  more  disturbed  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  cliffs,  as  if  they  had  been  displaced  by  the  movement  by  which 
the  chalk  was  protruded. 

Very  similar  appearances  are  exhibited  by  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
protuberances  of  chalk,  of  which  a  front  view  is  given  in  the  annexed 
diagram.    It  occupies  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  along  the  shore. 

Fig.  130. 


J^frthem  protmbertmee  of  ehM^  T^imminghMm. 

a.  Chalk  with  flinti. 

h.   Gravel  of  broken  and  half-rounded  flints. 

c.  Laminated  Wue  clay.  d.  Sand  and  yellow  lo«n. 

and  projecU  about  sixty  yards  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  cliff. 
One  of  its  edges,  at  c,  rests  npon  the  blue  clay  beds,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  the  mass  had  been  undermined  when  the  clay  waa 
deposited,  unless  wo  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  chalk  is  a 
great  detached  mass  enveloped  by  tertiary  strata.  For,  as  one  of  the 
"  Needles,"  or  insulated  rocks  of  chalk,  which  stood  120  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fell  into  the 
sea  in  1772,»  so  a  pinnacle  of  chalk  may  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
tertiary  sea,  at  a  point  where  some  beds  of  clay  had  previously  accumu- 
lated. The  strata  of  chalk  with  flint  in  the  above  diagram  appear  nearly 
horizontal;  but  they  are  in  fact  highly  inclined  inwards  towards  the  cliff, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  chalk  and  overlying  deposit  have  both  been 
subjected  to  the  same  movement,  and  have  been  violently  disturbed. 

Since  I  firat  published  my  observations  on  these  phenomena,  I  have 
visited  Denmark,  and  seen  similar  appearances,  but  on  a  much  grander 
scale,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  island  of  Moen.     The  white  chalk  with  flints, 

*  Dodsley'a  Annual  Register,  vol.  xv.  p.  140. 
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which  there  forms  cliffa  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  is  covered  with  ter- 
tiary sand,  clay,  and  loam,  exactly  resembling  in  form,  colour,  and  mine- 
ralogical  character,  the  deposit  overlying  the  crag  of  Norfolk.  The 
chalk  in  Moen  exhibits  curved,  vertical,  and  shifted  straU,  upon  the 
whole  more  deranged  than  those  of  Purbeck  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They 
have  been  so  fissured  and  dislocated,  that  large  masses  of  overlying  clay 
and  sand  have  subsided  bodily  into  large  chasms,  intersecting  the  chalk  to 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Some  of  these  intercalations  and  inter, 
mixtures  of  tertiary  clay  and  sand  with  chalk  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  engulfments  of  superincumbent  matter,  such  as  are  known  to 
have  occurred  during  modem  earthquakes. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Danish  tertiary  deposit  resembles  that  of  uncer- 
tain age,  which  rests  upon  the  crag  in  Norfolk  and  Suflblk.  The  cor- 
respondence extends  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
and  mud,  but  to  many  other  peculiarities.  Thus  in  Denmark,  especially 
in  Holstein,  as  seen  in  sections  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  we  find  in  some 
places  a  total  absence  of  stratification,  while  masses  in  immediate  contact 
are  regularly  divided  into  thin  layers  of  sand  and  loam  extending  to  the 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  In  Denmark  also,  as  in  Norfolk,  we 
find  here  and  there  the  wreck  of  many  secondary  formations  included  in 
the  newer  deposit,  especially  chalk,  together  with  some  pebbles  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  rocks.  Organic  remains  are  rare  in  Denmark,  except 
those  derived  from  older  strata,  and  hence  the  age  of  the  formation  is  on 
the  whole  very  doubtful ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Forchhammer 
and  Dr.  Beck  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  more  than  one  tertiary 
period.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  ascertained  that  one  portion  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely modem,  and  belongs  to  the  latest  part  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period,  containing  shells  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the  German 
Ocean.  Whether  the  beds  of  the  Norfolk  cliffs  which,  together  with  the 
chalk,  have  been  so  much  disturbed,  are  of  equally  modem  date,  or 
belong  rather  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  great  Pliocene  epoch,  is  a 
point  which  we  cannot  yet  determine;  and  indeed  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  this  problem,  until  we  have  compared  more  attentively  the  newer 
tertiary  strata  of  Denmark,  and  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  Uiose  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  England. 
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VOLCANIC  ROOKS  OF  TH«   OLOBR  PLIOCSNE   PSRIOO. 

Igneous  rocks  of  this  period  in  Italy-— •Volcanic  region  of  Olot,  in  Catalonia — Lara 
currents — Ravines — Afident  alluvium — Jets  of  air  called  "  Bnfadors"  (p.  330.) — 
Age  of  the  CataloniaTi^volcanos  uncertain — Earthquake  of  Olot  in  1421— Sardinian 
volcanofh— District  of  t^e  Elfel  and  Lower  Rhine— Peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Eifel  volcanos — Lake  QHters  (p.  334.) — ^Trass — ^Age  of  the  £ifel  volcanic  rocks 
how  far  uncertain  (jpMlflt. y-Btown  coal  formation. 

Itali/. — It  18  part  of^y  proposed  plan  to  consider  the  igneoas  as  well  as 
the  aqaeous  f3;bations  of  each  period ;  but  I  am  far  from  being  able  as 
yet  to  assign  to  each  of  the  numerous  groups  of  volcanic  origin  scattered 
over  Europe  a  ptecise  place  in  the  chronological  scries.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Tuscany  belong,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  period, — those,  for  example,  of  Radicofani,  Viterbo, 
and  Aqoapendente,  which  have  been  chiefly  erupted  beneath  the  sea. 
The  same  observation  would  probably  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  igneous 
rocks  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

But  several  other  districts,  of  which  the  dates  are  still  uncertain,  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  chapter  as  being  possibly  referable  to  the  period  now 
under  consideration.  It  will  at  least  be  useful  to  explain  the  points  which 
require  elucidation  before  the  exact  age  of  the  groups  about  to  be  described 
can  be  accurately  determined. 

VoleanoB  of  Olot^  in  Caialonia.'^l  shall  first  describe  a  district  of 
extinct  Tolcanos  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  is  little  known,  and  which 
I  visited  in  the  summer  of  1830.. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in  Cata- 
lonia is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  six  from  east  to  west  The  vents  of  eruption  range  entirely  within 
a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and  the  branches,  which  are 
represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the  map,  are  formed  simply  of  two 
lava-streams— those  of  Castell  Follit  and  Gellent. 

Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made  known 
the  existence  of  these  Tolcanos  ;*  and,  according  to  his  description,  the 
▼oleanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues,  from  Amer  to  Mas- 
sanet  I  searched  in  Tain  in  the  environs  of  Massanet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
for  traces  of  alaT»«urrent ;  and  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoin- 
ing map  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

*  Maclure,  Journ.  de  Phys.,  vol.  livi.  p.  S19, 1808;  cited  by  Daubeny,  Oescrip- 
tiott  of  Voloanos,  p.  94. 
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Fig.  131. 


Voleanie  district  of  Catalonia. 

Geological  structure  of  the  district. — Theeraptions  have  burst  entirely 
through  secondary  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  gray  and  greenish  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of  nummulitic  limestone. 
The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quartz,  limestone,  and  Lydian  stone* 
The  limestone  is  not  only  replete  with  nummuiites,  but  occasionally  ia- 
dudes  oysters,  pectens,  and  other  shells.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very 
extensively  spread  throughout  Catalonia ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona  is  subordinate.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  whole  belongs  to  the  age  of  our  green-sand  and  chalk. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  region 
delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  throw  off  the  secondary  strata  from  their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip 
to  the  north  and  north-west.  This  dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis  of  elevation,  and  prevails  through  the 
whole  area  described  in  the  map,  the  inclination  of  Uie  beds  being  some- 
times at  an  angle  of  between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has  undergone 
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no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Toleanic 
eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  new  hills 
of  scoriffi,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the  surface.  If  tlie  lavas  could  be 
remelted  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respective  craters,  they  would 
descend  the  same  valleys  in  which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the 
spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only  difference  in  the  external 
configuration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would 
nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running 
water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavaa. — There  are  about  fourteen  distinct  cones 
with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence  lavas  may 
have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line  running  north  and 
south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect  cones 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Clot,  some  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  plate  (PI.  XL) ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  that 
town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  many  lava- 
streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  con- 
siderable depth,  like  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  plate  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  by  colours  the  different 
geological  formations  of  which  the  country  is  composed.*  The  blue  line 
of  mountains  in  the  distance  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the 
spectator,  and  consist  of  primary  and  ancient  secondary  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  secondary  formations  described  in  this  chapter,  coloured 
gray.  Different  shades  of  this  colour  are  introduced,  to  express  various 
distances.  The  flank  of  the  hill,  in  the  foreground,  called  Costa  de  Pujou, 
is  composed  partly  of  secondary  rocks,  and  partly  of  volcanic,  the  red 
colour  expressing  lava  and  scoriae. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the  depth 
of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena  are  seen 
two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  horizontal 
bed  of  scoriae  eight  feet  thick. 

In  one  place  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is  broken 
by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  "  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of  fragments  of 
basalt  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous  hummocks  thus 
formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  small  craters.  The 
whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or  that 
of  C5me,  near  Clermont ;  the  last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca, 
supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.     One  of  these,  figured  in  the 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the  spot  in  1890. 
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plate*  called  Montnaeopa,  is  of  a  very  regular  fonii»  and  haa  a  circular 
depression  or  crater  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  red  scoris, 
nndistinguishable  from  that  of  the  minor  cones  of  Etna.  The  neighbour- 
ing hills  of  Oliret  and  Oarrinada,  also  figured  in  the  plate,  are  of  similar 
composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater  of  the  whole  district  occurs 
farther  to  the  ea^t  of  Clot,  and  is  called  SSauta  Margarita.  It  is  455  feet 
deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it 
is  richly  covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  rarious  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Germany,  to  be 
described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two  regions.  In  the  Eifel, 
the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale  thrown  out  from  the  vents 
is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in  volume  the  scorisB,  pumice,  and 
lava ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the  cones  near  Clot  for  a  single  fragment  of 
any  extraneous  rock ;  and  Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of 
Clot,  informs  me  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Volcanic 
sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have  been  sometimes 
scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted  into  narrow  valleys, 
as  is  seen  between  Clot  and  Cellent,  where  the  annexed  section  is  exposed* 
The  light  cindery  volcanic  matter  rests  in  thin  regular  layers,  just  as  it 
alighted  on  the  slope  formed  by  the  solid  conglomerate.  No  flood  could 
have  passed  through  the  valley  since  the  scorias  fell,  or  these  would  have 
been  for  the  most  part  remov^. 

Fig.  133. 


•.  Seoondaiy  conglomerate. 

h.  Thin  feams  of  Tolcanic  suid  and  acorie. 


The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  the  Vivarais, 
Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable  depth  in 
narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively  thin  sheets  in  places 
where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  neariy  level  ground, 
as  in  the  great  plain  near  Clot,  the  water  has  only  excavated  a  channel 
of  slight  depth ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep 
section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  direcdy  through  the  central  part  of  a 
lava-current,  but  more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the 
secondary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus  in  the  accompanying 
section,  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we  see  the  lava 
on  one  side  of  the  small  stream ;  while  the  inclined  stratified  rocks  con- 
stitute the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that 
place,  as  is  usual  in  the  conento  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceous ; 
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Fig.  133. 


Section  above  the  bridge  of  Cellent, 


a,  8coriaceou8  lava. 

b.  Schistose  basalt. 
e.  Columnar  basalt. 


d.  ScoriflB,  yegetable  soil,  and  allavium. 
s.  Nummulitic  limestone. 
/.  Micaceous  gray  sandstone. 


farther  down  it  becomes  less  porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  stnictnie ; 
still  lower  it  divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic 
basalt  ^bout  five  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immc|4i&tely 
on  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks  ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention 
of  such  sand  and  scoris  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  which  when  unprotected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is  washed 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d  contains  a  few 
pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other  places  fine  earth,  which 
may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between  the 
lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow  the  course 
of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas  towards  Amer,  and 
stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river  there  has  oAen  cut  through 
the  lava,  and  through  eighteen  feet  of  underlying  limestone*  Occasionally 
an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is  interspersed  between  the  igneous  and 
marine  formation ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
beds  of  pebbles  occupying  a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  frag- 
ments of  lava,  whereas  in  the  most  modern  gravel  beds  of  rivers  of  this 
country,  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I  observed 
in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  that  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near  San  Feliu 
de  Paller6b,  opposite  the  Castell  de  Stolles.  The  lava  there  has  filled 
up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  h*  been  cut  through  it 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  In  the  lower  part  the  lava  has  a  colum- 
nar structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  probably  required  for  the 
erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  this  cur- 
rent is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the  plain  near  Olot  The  fall  of 
Vol.  II.— 2  R  . 
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the  ground,  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  streani»  being  in  this  case 
greater,  a  more  considerable  volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in 
the  same  time. 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  tliis 
district.  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  east  of  Olot, 
descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  river 
Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  comes  in  contact  with  running  water, 
which  has  removed  a  portion,  and  laid  open  its  internal  structure  in  a 
precipice  about  130  feet  in  height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town 
of  Castell  Follit. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel  the  mass  of  lava  has 
been  i;ut  away  on  two  sides ;  and  the  insular  rock  B  (Fig.  134.)  has  Seen 
left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  A,  as  it  may  have 
constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  original  current. 

From  an  examinatlo/i  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous,  passing  down- 
wards into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  hnge  spheroids  being  no  les« 
than  six  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a  more  compact  basalt  with 
crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  about  four  distinct  ranges  of  prismmtie 
basalt,  separated  by  thinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of  which  are 
schistose.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without  any 
intermixture  of  igneous  rocks ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it  appears  to 
differ  from  tlie  modem  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 


rif.134. 


Seeiion  at  Castell  FoUit, 


A.  Church  and  town  of  Cwtell  Follit,  overlooking  precipices  of  basalt. 

B.  Small  island/on  each  side  of  which  branches  of  the  river  Teronel  flow  to  meet 

the  Flavia.  • 

c.  Precipice  of  basaltic  lava,  chiefly  columnar,  abont  130  feet  in  height. 

d.  Ancient  alluvium  underlying  the  lava-current. 

e.  Inclined  strata  of  secondary  sandstone. 

Btrfador8.^The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous  stmc- 
tuie,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  hill  of  Batet, 
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in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the  earth,  when  struekt 
is  like  that  of  an  arehway.  At  the  base  of  the  same  hill  are  the  mouths 
of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about  twelve  in  number,  which  are  called 
in  the  country  ^^bufadors,"  from  which  a  current  of  cold  air  issues  during 
summer,  but  which  in  winter  is  said  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited 
one  of  these  bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of 
the  season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from 
It,  whicti  may  easily  be  explained ;  for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied 
by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out  to  supply  its  place. 

Jlge  of  the  Catalonian  volcanoa  uncertain, — It  now  only  remains  to 
ofier  some  remarks  on  the  probable  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Auvergne  and  the  Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
volcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical  foundation 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  story  ;  and  any  geologist  who  has  visited  Amer 
must  be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  a  single  house,  was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those 
shocks  which,  at  distant  intervals  during  the  last  ^ve  centuries,  have 
shaken  the  P3nrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  ^between  Perpignan 
and  Olot,  where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most 
violent. 

Some  houses  are  said  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth ;  and  this  account 
has  been  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living,  the  buried  arches  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  were  fonnd  at 
the  depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the-surface ;  and  still  later,  some  houses 
were  dug  out  in  the  streetxalled  Aigua.  Don  Bolos  informed  me,  that 
he  was  present  i^hen  the  latter  excavation  was  made,  and  when  the  roof 
of  a  buried  house  was  found  nearly  entire ;  the  interior  of  the  boilding 
being  in  a  great  part  empty,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  it  up  with 
earth  and  stones,  in  order  to  form  a  sure  foundation  for  the  new  edifice. 

The  annihilation  of  the  ancient  Olot  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  movement  on  that  spot,  but  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the  line 
of  those  European  earthquakes  wliich  have,  within  the  period  of  history, 
destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  fossil  land-shells,  and  bones  of  ^quadrupeds,  will  hereafter 
reward  the  industry  of  collectors.    If  sueh  remains  are  found  imbedded 
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in  volcanic  ejections,  the  period  of  the  eruptioDS  may  be  inferred ;  but  at 
present  we  have  no  evidence  beyond  that  afforded  by  snperpoeition,  in 
regard  to  which  the  annexed  diagram  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a 
synoptical  form»  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

Fig.  135. 


SuperposUum  of  rocks  in  the 


distriaafCaUsloniA, 


a.  Sandstone  and  nnmmolitic  limeBtone. 
h.  Older  alluvium  without  volcanic  pebbles. 


e.  Cones  of  scorisB  and  lava. 


d.  Newer  allnviiini. 


The  more  modem  alluvium,  d,  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older  gravel  6,  was 
strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions.  In  neither  have 
any  organic  remains  been  discovered ;  so  that  we  can  merely  affirm,  as 
yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  newest 
rocks  of  the  secondary  series,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium,  if, 
of  unknown  date.  '  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the 
country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to^the 
action  of  any  great  transient  flood  since  their  ori^n.    , 

East  of  Clot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  It 
appears  probable,  from  a  small  number  of  shells  which  I  collected,  that 
these  strata  may  correspond  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  so  that  if  the 
▼oLcanie  district  had  extended  thus  far,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  igueous  products^  by  observing  their  relation  to  these  Older 
Pliocene  formations.* 

Sardifdan  volcanos^^^The  line  of  extinct  volcanos  in  Sardinia,  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Smjrth,!  iM  alao  of  uncertain  date,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  Dreshness  of  some  of  the  cones  and  lavas,  they  may  be  of  high  anti- 
qiii^.  They  net,  however,  on  a  tertiary  formation,  supposed  by  some 
to  correspond  to  the  Subapennine  strata,  but  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
hava  not  been  fully  described. 

Foleanie  rockt  of  the  EtfeL— The  volcanos  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and 


*  Tot  wme  aoconnt  of  the  Olot  Tolleanos,  see  «  Noticia  de  los  Estingnidos  Vol- 
caaM  de  la  Villa  de  Olot,'^  by  Fnnciseo  Bolos.  Barcelona.  No  date;  bat  the 
obaewatiens,  I  am  told,  preceded  those  of  Dr.  Madme. 

4  Present  Slate  of  Sardinia,  A«.,  pp..a9,  IfO. 
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the  Eifel  are,  for  the  nit>st  part,  of  no  lesa  uncertain  date  than  those  of 
Catalonia ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  some  of  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters, and  shall,  therefore^  treat  of  them  in  this  chapter,  trusting  that 
futare  investigations  will  determine  their  chronological  relations  more 
accurately. 

For  the  geographical  details  of  this  volcanic  region  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  annexed  map  (Fig.  136.),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Homer, 
whose  residence  in  the  country,  has  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of 

Fig.  136. 


English  Miles. 
12         3        4 


ir  1      •    rk-  *  •**  C  A.  of  the  Upper  Eifel. 
Volc5«uc  District  J  b.  of  the  Li^r  Eifel. 


g  Trachyte. 

Points  of  eruption,  with  craters  and  scoria. 


ffiS 

i^ I  Basalt. 

^^S  Brown  coal. 

N.B.    The  eonntry  in  that  part  of  the  map  which  is  left  blank  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  greywack^. 
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MM.  Noeg^erath  and  Yon  Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  ^now  gi?en  ha« 
been  priiKiipally  compiled. 

There  has  been  a  long  succession  of  eruptions  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  must  have  occurred  when  its  physical  geography  was  in  a 
very  different  state,  while  others  have  happened  when  the  whole  district 
liad  nearly  assumed  its  present  configuration. 

The  fundamental  rock  of  the  Eifel  is  an  ancient  secondary  sandstone 
and  shale,  to  which  the  obscure  and  vague  appellation  of  ''greywack^" 
has  been  given.  The  formation  has  precisely  the  chai^cters  of  a  great 
part  of  those  gray  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  which  are  called  **  old 
red  sandstone"  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the^  constitute  the  infe- 
rior member  of  the  carboniferous  series.  In  the  Eifel  they  occupy  the 
same  geological  position,  and  in  some  parts  alternate  witli  a  limestone, 
containing  trilobites  and  other  fossils  of  our  **  mountain"  and  **  transition" 
limestones.  The  strata  are  inclined  at  all  angles,  fropi  the  horizontal  to 
the  vertical,  and  must  have  undergone  reiterated  convulsions  before  the 
country  was  moulded  into  its  present  form. 

Lake-craters. — ^The  volcanos  have  broken  out  sometimes  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on 
intervening  platforms.  The  traveller  often  falls  upon  them  unexpectedly 
in  a  district  otherwise  •extremely  barren  of  geological  interest  Thus,  for 
example,  he  might  arrive  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of 
Daun,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  vents  of  eruption.  Leaving  a  stream,  which  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  a  sandstone  country,  he  climbs  the  steep 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  where  he  observes  the  edges  of  strata  of  sandstone  and 
shale  dipping  inwards  toWards  the  mountain.  When  he  has  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  he  sees  fragments  of  scorise  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface ;  till  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  he  finds  himself 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-basin. 

This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  the  first  of  three  lakes 

Fig.  137. 


J%e  Gammder  Maar. 
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which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  Ithe  barrier  of 
two  neighboaring  cavities  (see  Fig.  137.).  On  viewing  the  fint  of  these 
we  recognise  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  the  occurrence*  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater,  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone 
and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action^  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoritt,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on 
every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic 
of  volcanic  craters.  '  Asr  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (Fig.  l'38.)f  we  find  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  scoriae  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of 

Fig.  138. 


a.  Village  of  Oemund.  c.  Welnfelder  Maar. 

ft.  Gtemimder  Maar.  d.  Schalkenmehren  Maar. 

the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments 
of  half-fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior, 
while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the^^outh  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the  Pul- 
vermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and  'surrounded 
by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  friigmentary  materials,  consisting  of  ejected  shale 
and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of  about  160  feet  above 
the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Volcanic  substances 
are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections,  which  in  this  plaee 
entirely  conceal  from  view  Uie  stratified  rocks  of  the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth,  h<^owed 
out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt  sections  ot"  inclined 
secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried  under  vast  heaps  of 
pulverized  shde.  {  could  discover  no  scoriae  amongst  the  ejected  mate- 
tials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic  substances  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  found.t  This  cavity,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  dis- 
charged an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  deep*  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosenberg,  which  consist  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  in  its  lower  parts,  but  supports  on  its*summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone. 


*  Sorope,  Edin.  Joom.  of  8ci.,  June,  1826,  p.  145. 
t  Hibbert,  Extinct  Voleanos  of  the  Rhine,  p.  34. 
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while  a  distinct  current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  moon- 
tain«  The  edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of 
the  form  and  characters  of  that,  of  Vesuvius. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  we  find  the  celebrated  lake- 
crater  of  Laach,  which  has  a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before 
mentioned  to  the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy— being  surrounded 
by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  seorise,  and 
blocks  of  a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  called 
the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  no  w  covered  with  fields  of  corn.  The 
highly  inclined  greywack£  strata  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the 
crater;  but  they  are  overspread  by  quartzose  grave],  and  this  again  is 
covered  by  volcanic  scoriaB  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of 
the  crater  is  composed  of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst 
through  the'greywack^  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it;  and 
I  observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriae  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had  fallen 
again  with  the  volcanic  ashes. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  a  large  part  of  this  crater  hsff  been  filled 
up  with  loess,  and  I  have  pointed  out  how  far  we  may  thus  obtain  a 
relative  date  for  the  period  of  its  eruption.* 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in  their 
walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  grey  wack£-saudstone 
and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been  carried  away  by 
gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava,  and  often  a  very 
small  quantity  only  of  scorie,  has  escaped  from  the  newly  formed  cavity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  volcanos  more  worthy  of  note, 
than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very  copious  aeriform  discharges,  unac- 
companied by  the  pouring  out  of  melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there, 
in  very  insignificant  volume.  I  have  seen  no  assemblage  of  extinct  vol- 
canos in  France,  Italy,  or  Spainj  where  gaseous  expl<pions  of  such  mag- 
nitude have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava. 
Tet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances  which  could  lend 
support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing  out  of  such  enormons 
volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified  rocks  immediately  aiound 
the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  out^ 
wards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In  the  Gemunder  Maar  the  beds, 
as  before  stated,  have  an  inward  dip  on  one  side  of  the  hill ;  and  in  the 

*  Ante,  p.  S92. 
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walk  of  this  and  other  craters,  there  are  strata  which  are  inclined  at  all 
angles,  just  as  may  he  observed  in  the  greywack^,  far  from  the  points  of 
eruption.  Those  who  favour  the  theory  of  the  elevation  crater  might 
naturally  expect,  that  in  a  district  where  so  many  tremendous  explosions 
have  occurred,  they  would  find  masses  of  greywacke  towering  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  whereas  the  height  of  these 
ancient  rocks  has  not  been  visibly  afiected  by  the  sites  of  the  extinct  vol- 
canos.* 

Trass  and  its  ori^n.— «-It  appears  that  in  tlie  Lower  Eifel  eruptions 
of  trachytic  lava  preceded  the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  that 
immense  quantities  of  pumice  were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued. 
In  this  district,  also,  we  find  the  tufaceous.  alluvium  of  the  Rhine  volcanos 
called  trasSi  which  has  covered  large  areas,  and  choked  up  some  valleys 
now  partially  re-excavated.  This  trass  is  unstratified  ;  and  its  base  con- 
^  sists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and  numeroas 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  manner  of  its  origin,  if  we  reflect  on  what 
would  happen  if  an  eruption,  attended  by  a  copious  evolution  of  gases, 
should  now  occur  in  one  of  the  lake  basins.  The  water  might  remain 
for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consist- 
ency of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round 
Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  year  183 i.t  If  a  beach 
should  then  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away 
great  heaps  of  ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be 
borne  down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by 
such  a  flood ;  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees 
dispersed  irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

^8^  9f  ^^  volcanic  rocks. ^It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  (Fig.  1 36.  p.  333), 
that  the  volcanic  rocks  extend  also  to  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  they  are  spread  over  parts  of  the  Westerwald,  and  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirye.  They  consist 
partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas,  the  latter  description  being, 
in  general,  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline,  resembling  a  coarse^ 
grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  felspar.  Trachytic  tuff 
is  also  very  abundant.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  age  of  all 
these  igneous  rocks,  although  their  position,  relatively  to  the  stratified 
formations  with  which  tliey  are  associated,  has  been  clearly  made  out. 
The  accompanying  table  presents  in  a  synoptical  view  the  series  of  rooks 
of  the  district  delineated  in  the  map  (Fig.  186.  p.  333). 


♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  357.  t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 
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a.  Voloaaic. 

b.  Loefls. 

c.  Gravel. 
b.  Loess. 

a.  Volcanic. 


>A.  Newer  Pliocene. 


d.  Volcanic. 

e.  Gravel. 

/.  Browncoal.       ^B.  Tertiary— of  uncortain  periods,  bat  older  than  A. 

g.  Volcanic. 

/.  Brown  coal. 

Greywack^.    C. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greywack^  C,  before  alluded  to  (p.  884)9  is 
the  lowest  rock  of  the  series,  which  is  usually  in  highly  incfined  strata ; 
upon  this  reposes  a  nearly  horizontal  tertiary  formation/,  which  has  been 
called  '*  bro^n  coal."  This  deposit  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand  and 
sandstone,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  siliceous  conglome- 
rate. Beds  of  light  brown  and  sometimes  black  lignite,  of  various  thick- 
ness, are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  oAen  irregularly 
diffused  through  them.  They  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  and  hence 
the  name  given  to  the  whole  formation :  they  contain  numerous  impress- 
ions of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees.  In  several  places  layers  of  trachytic 
tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in  these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  brown  coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of 
t)ie  accumulation  of  the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  {g)  were  ejecfted. 

A  vast^deposit  of  gravel,  e,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white  quartz,- 
bnt  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over  the  brown 
coal  formation,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others  attain- 
ing a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very  distinct  in 
character  from  that  now  formii/g  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  called 
«« Kiesel  geroUe"  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great  elevations,  and  is 
covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the 
country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  this 
gravel  was  formed,  whereas  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  volcanic 
rocks,  d,  were  produced  after  the  country  had  nearly  attained  its  present 
configuration. 

The  aqueous  and  igneous  formations  above  enumerated,  constituting 
the  group  B,  may  be  declared  to  be  tertiary,  from  the  character  of  the 
organic  remains  of  the  brown  coal/;  for  they  are  seen  to  be  either  of  the 
same  age  as/,  or  newer,  and  the  members  of  the  group  A  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  loess,*  that  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  whole  series  A  only  forms,  in 

*  See  ante,  pp.  990, 391. 
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the  aggregate,  a  very  insignificant  feature  in  the  district,  and  the  great 
maes  of  the  volcanic  products,  dj  may,  possibly,  belong  to  the  Older 
Pliocene,  or  some  still  more  remote  era. 

The  varieties  of  wood  found  in  the  brown  coal  strata  are  said' to  belong 
entirely  to  dicotyledonous  trees  ;  •  but  among  the  impressions  of  leaves, 
collected  by  Mr.  Homer,  some  were  referred  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  a  palm, 
perhaps  of  the  genus  Chamflerops,  and  others  resembled  the  Cinnamomum 
duke,  and  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  which  would  also  indicate  a  warm 
climate.* 

The  other  organic  remains  of  the  brown  coal  are  principally  fishes  ; 
they  are  found  in  a  bitpminous  shale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisi- 
ble into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The  individuals  are  extremely  numerous ; 
hut  they  appear  to  belong  to  about  five  species,  which  M.  Agassiz  informs  * 
me  are  all  extinct,  and  hitherto  peculiar  to  this  brown  coal.  They  belong 
4o  the  freshwater  genera  Leuciscus,  Aspius,  and  Perca.  The  remains  of 
frogs  also,  of  an  extinct  species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
^md  a  complete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most 
imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  fullgrown  animal.  With  these 
a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been 
found,  and  several  remains  of  insects. 

The  brown  coal  was  evidently  a  fresh  water  formation ;  but  the  extreme 
farity  of  shells  renders  it  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  tertiary  period  to  which  it  may  belong.  Near  Marienforst, 
Jn  the  vicinity  of  Bonn,  large  blocks  are  found  of  a  white  opaque  chert, 
containing  numerous  casts  of  freshwater  shells,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  Planorbis  rotundatus  and  Limnea  longiscata,  two  species  common 
both  to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  but  which  have  not  been  found 
in  any  newer  deposits.  M.  Deshayes,  to  whom  I  showed  the  speci- 
mens, said  he  felt  as  confident  of  the  above  identifications  as  mere  eatte 
would  warrant  These  blocks  of  chert  are  not  in  «i7ti,  but  they  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  brown  coal  formation,  of  which  the  hills  at  Marien- 
forst consist.  The  brown  coal  is  well  known  to  contain,  at  other  places, 
subordinate  beds  of  silex.  It  is '  to  be  hoped,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
organic  remuns  of  the  brown  coal  with  those  of  the  tertiary  formation  of 
Mayence,  which  appears  to  be  of  Miocene  date,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  chronological  relations  of  the  igneous  and  freshwater  formations 
above  considered.! 


*  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soe.,  9d  aer.  vol.  ▼. 

t  For  fa]Iar  details  consult  Noeggeratfa's  Rheinland  Westphalen,  Memoirs  of  Von 
Dechen,  Oeynhaosen,  and  Von  Bach,  Steininger  (erloschenen  Vnlkane  in  der  Eifel, 
Ac*f  Mains,  1890),  Van  der  Wyck  (Uebersicht  der  Rheinischen  nnd  Eifeler  erlosoh. 
Valkane,  Bonn.  1826),  Bcrope  (Edin.  Jonm.  of  Sci.  1836,  p.  145),  Danbeny  (Voloa- 
nos,  p.  46),  Leonhard  (Ueber  Basalt-Oebilde),  Hibbert  (Extinct.  Voles,  of  Rhine),  and 
the  Memoir  above  dted  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  the  Trans,  of  Geol.  Boo.,  vol.  ▼.  9d  ser. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS — MARINE. 

Miocene  period — Marine  formationii— Faluns  of  Touraine— conSpared  to  the  English 
crag^Basin  of  the  Oironde  and  Landes—FreBhwater  limeetone  at  Saucata  (p.  344.) 
—Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux  basin. — Position  of  the  limestone  of  Blaye — 
Inland  cliff  near  Oaz—Montpellier— Strata  of  Piedmont— Superga— Valley  of  Uie 
Bormida— Molasse  of  Switzerland  (p.  348.) — Basin  of  Vienna — Styria— Hungary 
— Volhynia  and  Podolia — Mayence. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Older  and  Newer  Plio- 
cene formations,  I  shall  next  consider  those  members  of  the  tertiary 
series  for  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene.  The  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  this  group,  as  derived  from  its  imbedded  fossil  testacea, 
have  been  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter.*  In  regard  to  the  relative  poH- 
tion  of  the  strata,  they  underlie  the  Older  Pliocene,  and  overlie  the 
Eocene,  formations,  when  any  of  these  happen  to  be  present. 

The  area  covered  by  the  marine,  freshwater,  and  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  Miocene  period,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  can  already  be  proved 
to  be  very  considerable  ;  for  they  occur  in  Touraine,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  South  of  France,  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde.  They  have  also  been  observed  in  Piedmont 
near  Turin,  and  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the  Bormida,  where  the 
Apennines  branch  off  from  the  Alps.  They  are  largely  developed  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Vienna  and  Styria ;  they  abound  in  parts  of  Hungary ; 
and  they  overspread  extensive  tracts  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia. 

Shells  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  strata  are  found  in  all  these  oouii- 
tries,  figures  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  XII.,  the  species  here 
selected  abounding  in  almost  all  the  deposits  of  this  era,  and  not  occurring 
in  any  Eocene  or  Pliocene  formations.  Cardita  Ajar,  however,  is  also  a 
recent  species,  but  has  been  admitted  on  account  of  its  abundance  in 
Miocene  strata,  and  because  it  has  never  yet  been  observed  in  any  P/to- 
cme  deposit,  and  is  confined  in  a  living  state  to  tropical  countries,  as 
Senegal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  countries  before 
enumerated  as  containing  monuments  of  the  era  under  consideration. 

Touraine. — ^I  have  already  alluded  to  the  proofs  of  superposition 
Adduced  by  M.  Desnoyers,  to  show  that  the  shelly  strata  provincially 
called  "  the  Fduns  of  the  Loire,"  were  posterior  to  the  most  recent 
freshwater  formation  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine.    Their  position,  therefore, 

*  Ante,  p.  234: 
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Plats  XIL 
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1.  Valuta  rarispina,  Lamk. 

2.  Mitra  Dufrenei,  Bast. 

3.  PUurotoma  dmUculaf  Bast 

4.  Jferita  PhUonis,  Brong. 


5.  TurrUeUaPfoiOj  BtML 

6.  FascioUuia turhtneUoUUifDeth, 

7.  PUurotoma  tubercfdlosa.  Bait. 

8.  ab,  Cardita  Jjar,  Btugy-^  ^ 
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shows  that  they  are  of  newer  origin  than  the  Eocene  stratat-^more  recent, 
at  least,  than  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  But  an  examination 
of  their  fossil  contents  proves  also  that  they  are  referable  to  that  type 
which  distinguishes  the  Miocene  period.  When  300  of  the  Touraine 
shells  collected  by  M.  Desnoyers  were  compared  by  M.  Deshayes  with 
more  than  HOO  of  the  Parisian  species,  there  were  scarcely  more  than 
20  which  could  be  identified  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  fossil  shells  of 
the  Touraine  beds  agree  far  less  with  tlie  testacea  now  inhabiting  our 
seas  than  do  the  shells  of  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of  Northern  Italy. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  that  the  superposition  of  the 
Miocene  to  the  Eocene  strata  has  been  bbserved  ;  but  in  the  Gotentin 
(see  Map,  chap,  xx.),  and  in  the  environs  of  Rennes,  in  Brittany. 

The  Miocene  strata  of  the  Loire  have  been  observed  to  repose  on  a  great 
variety  of  older  rocks  between  Sologne  and  the  sea,  in  which  line  they  are 
seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss,  clay-slate,  coal-measures,  Jura  lime- 
stone, greenstone,  chalk,  and  lastly  upon  the  upper  freshwater  deposits  of 
the  basin  of  the  Seine.  They  consist  principally  of  quartzose  gravel, 
sand,  and  broken  shells.  The  components  are  generally  incoherent,  but 
sometimes  agglutinated  together  by  a  calcareous  or  earthy  cement,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  building  stone.  Like  the  shelly  portion  of  the  crag  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ihe  falvns  and  associated  strata  are  of  slight  thick* 
ness,  not  exceeding  seventy  feet.  They  often  bear  a. close  resemblance 
to  the  crag  in  appearance,  the  shells  being  stained  of  the  same  ferrugi- 
nous colour,  and  being  in  the  same  slate  of  decay  ;  serving  in  Touraine, 
just  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  fertilize  the  arable  l%nd.  Like  the 
crag,  also,  they  contain  mammiferous  remains,  which  are  not  only  inter- 
mixed with  marine  shells,  but  sometimes  incrusted  with  serpulsa,  flustra^ 
and  balani.  These  terrestrial  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  genera  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  &c.,  the  assemblage,  considered  as  a  whole, 
being  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.* 

The  faluns  and  contemporary  strata  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire  may  be 
considered  generally  as  having  been  formed  in  a  shallow  sea,  into  which 
a  river,  flowing  perhaps  from  some  of  the  lands  now  drained  by  the 
Loire,  introduced  from  time  to  time  fluviatile  shells,  wood,  and  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds,  which  may  have  been  washed  down  during  floods.  Some 
of  these  bones  have  precisely  the  same  black  colour  as  those  found  in  the 
peaty  shell-maii  of  Scotland ;  and  we  might  imagine  them  to  havej[>een  dyed 
black  in  Miocene  peaty  which  was  swept  down  into  the  sea  during  the  waste 
of  cliffs,  did  we  not  find  the  remains  of  cetaoea  in  the  same  strata— bones, 
for  example,  of  the  lamantine,  morse,  sea-calf,  and  dolphin,  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  colour.  ' 

The  resemblance  which  M.  Desnoyers  has  pointed  out  as  existing  between 

*  DesDojen,  Bull,  de  la  Boc.  G^ol.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  443. 
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the  English  crag  and  the  French /a/un«  is  one  which  onght  by  no  i 
to  induce  ns  to  ascribe'  a  contemporaneous  origin  to  these  two  groops, 
but  merely  a  similarity  of  geographical  circumstances  at  the  respectire 
periods  when  each  was  deposited.  In  every  age,  where  there  is  land 
and  sea,  there  must  be  shores,  shallow  esttiaries,  and  rivers ;  and  near  the 
sea-coasts  banks  of  marine  shells  and  corals  may  accumulate.  It'  must 
also  be  expected  that  rivers  will  drift  in  freshwater  shells,  together  with 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  sweep  down  the  carcasses 
of  land  quadrupeds  into  the  sea.  If  the  sand  and  shells,  both  of  the 
«<  crag"  and  <*  faluns,"  have  each  acquired  the  same  ferruginous  colour, 
such  a  coincidence  would  merely  lead  ns  to  infer  that,  at  each  period, 
there  happened  to  be  springs  charged  with  iron,  which  flowed  into  some 
part  of  the  sea  or  basin  of  the  river,  by  which  the  sediment  was  carried 
down  into  the  sea. 

Even  had  the  French  and  English  strata  which  we  are.comparing  shared 
a  greater  number  of  mineral  characters  in  common,  that  identity  could  not 
have  justified  us  in  inferring  the  synchronous  date  of  the  two  groups, 
where  the  discordance  of  fossil  remains  is  so  marked.  The  argument 
which  infers  a  contemporaneous  origin  from  correspondence  of  mineral 
contents,. proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  materials  were  either  washed 
down  from  a  common  source,  or,  being  derived  from  different  sources, 
were  mingled  together  in  a  common  receptacle.  If,  according  to  the 
latter  hypothesis,  the  crag  and  the  faluns  were  thrown  down  in  one  con- 
tinnous  sea,  the  testacea  could  not  have  been  so  distinct  in  two  regions 
not  more  distant  from  each  other  than  Essex  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
unless  we  assume  that  the  laws  which  regulated  the  geographical  distri* 
bution  of  species  were  then  very  different  from  those  now  prevailing. 
But  if  it  be  said  that  the  two  basins  may  have  been  separated  from  each 
other,  as  are  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  ^a,  by  an  isthmus, 
and  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  may  have  iourished  in  each,  as 
is  now  actually  the  case  in  those  two  seas,*  I  may  reply,  that  such  narrow 
lines  of  demarcation  are  extremely  rare  now,  and  must  have  been  infinitely 
more  so  in  remoter  tertiary  epochs ;  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  European 
latitudes  during  the  more  modem  geological  eras. 

In  the/oftma,  and  in  certain  groups  of  the  same  age,  which  occur  not 
far  to  the  west  of  Orleans,  M.  Desnoyers  has  discovered  the  following 
mammiferous  quadrupeds  i-^PalsBOt?ierium  magnum^  Mastodon  angU8» 
tiden$^  Hippopotamus  major  and  H,  minutuSj  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus 
and  R,  minutus^  Tapir  gigas^  Anthraeotherium  (small  species),  Sus^ 
Equui  (small  species),  Cervus^  and  an  undetermined  species  of  the  Ro- 
dentia. 


*  See  ante,  chap.  z. 
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The  first  species  on  this  list  is  common  tp  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  is 
therefore  an  example  of  a  land  qnadruped  common  to  the  Miocene  and 
Eocene  formations,  an  exception  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  results 
obtained  from  the  study  of  fossil  shells.* 

Basin  of  the  Gironde  and  district  of  the  LandesA-^A  great  extent  of 
country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary 
deposits,  which  have  been  more  particularly  studied  in  the  environs  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax,  from  whence  about  six  hundred  species  of  shells  have 
been  obtained.  These  shells  belong  to  the  same  zoological  type  as  those 
of  Touraine4 

Most  of  the  beds  near  Dax,  whence  these  shells  are  procured,  consist 
of  incoherent  quartzose  sand,  mixed  /or  the  most  part  with  calcareous 
matter,  which  has  often  bound  together  the  sand  into  concretionary 
nodules.  A  great  abundance  of  fluviatile  shells  occurs  in  many  places 
intermixed  with  the  marine ;  and  in  some  localities  microscopic  shelts  of 
the  order  foraminifera  are  in  great  profusion. 

The  tertiary  deposits  in  this  part  of  France  vary  much  in  their  minora- 
logicd  character,  yet  admit  generally  of  being  arranged  in  four  groups. 
See  diagram.  ^ 

Fig.  139.  AdoarR.  Lay  R.    Pay  Anet. 


Sai 


^gS^^^^^ 


Tertiary  strata  overlifing  chaUt  in  the  environs  qf  Dax. 

a.  Siliceous  sand  without  shells.  e.  Sand  and  marl  with  shells. 

b.  Gravel.  .  d.  Blue  marl  with  shells. 

'  £.  Chalk  and  Yolcanio  toff. 

In  some  places  the  united  thickness  of  these  groups  is  considerable ; 
but  in  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  valley  of  the  Adour, 
around  Dax,  the  disturbed  secondary  rocks  are  often  covered  by  a  thin 
pellicle  only  of  tertiary  strata,  which  rests  horizontally  on  the  chalk,  and 
does  not  always  conceal  it. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Luy,  sections  of  all  the  members  of 

.  *  For  further  details  respecting  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  see  M.  Desnoyers,  Ann. 
des.  Sci.  Nat.,  tome  xri.,  pp.  171.  402,  where  foil  references  to  other  authors  are 
given. 

t  Since  this  account  was  first  written  in  1832,  M.  Duir^noy's  article  on  the  ter- 
tiary straU  of  the  south  of  France  has  been  published,  with  lists  of  shells  by  M.  C. 
Desmoulins.  See  Mi&moires  pour  servir  a  one  Descrip.  O^ol.  de  la  France,  tom.  iii. 
p.  1.   Paris,  1836. 

t  M.  de  Basterot  has  given  descriptions  of  more  than  three  hundred  shells  o^  Bor- 
deaux and  Dax,  and  figures  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  M^.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist 
Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  ii. 
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this  tertiary  formation  are  laid  open ;  but  the  lowest- blue  marl,  which  is 
sometimes  two  hundred  feet  thick,  is  not  often  penetrated.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Luy,  however,  to  the  south  of  Dax,  the  subjacent  white  chalk  is 
exposed  in  inclined  and  vertical  strata.  In  the  hill  called  Puj  Aizet  the 
chalk,  characterised  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  is  accompanied  by  beds  of 
volcanic  tuff,' which  are  conformable  to  it,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions  which  tpok  place  in  the  sea 
wherein  the  chalk  was  formed.  These  tuffs  must  once  have  been  nearly 
horizontal,  but,  like  the  chalky  strata,  have  been  subjected  to  great  sub- 
sequent derangement. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Orth^s,  in  the  Bas  Pyr^n^es,  the  blue  marl  is 
seen  to  extend  to  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  rises  to  the 
height  probably  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  In  that  locality  many  of 
the  marine  Miocene  shells  preserve  their  original  colours*  '  This  marl  is 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  ferruginous  gravel,  which  seems 
to  increase  in  volume  near  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  basin  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  north  of  Dax,  the  shelly  sands  often 
pass  into  calcareous  sandstone,  in  which  there  are  merely  the  casts  of 
shells,  as  at  Carcares ;  and  into  a  shelly  breccia,  resembling  some  rocks 
of  recent  origin  which  I  have  received  from  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Bermudas. 

Freshwater  limestone  ai  Saucats. — Associated  with  the  Miocene  strata 
near  Bordeaux,  at  a  place  called  Saucats,  is  a  compact  freshwater  lime- 
stone, of  slight  thickness,  which  is  perforated  on  the  upper  surface  by 
marine  shells,  for  the  most  part  of  extinct  species.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  surface  must  at  this  place  have  been  alternately  occupied  by  salt 
and  fresh  water.  The  ground,  perhaps,  may  have  been  alternately  raised 
and  depressed,  or  a  lagoon  may  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  water 
became  fresh ;  then  a  barrier  of  sand,  by  which  the  sea  was  excluded  for 
a  time,  may  have  been  breached,  so  that  the  salt  water  again  obtained 
access. 

M.  Dufr^noy  has  classed  this  freshwater  limestone  as  Pliocene  {terti' 
aire  supMeur)^  but,  from  the  freshwater  shells  contained  in  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  marine  fossils  on  which  it  rests  and  by  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately covered,  M.  Deshayes  and  I  conclude  that  it  is  Miocene.  Among 
the  shells  determined  by  M.  G.  Desmoulins,  we  find  Cyrena  Brongniarti^ 
Bast*,  Flanorbis  rotundatus^  and  Limnea  longiscata,  species  found  else- 
where in  beds  older  than  the  Pliocene.* 

Eocene  strata  in  the,  Bordeaux  basin, — ThcTelations  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  tertiary  series,  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde,  have  of  late 
afforded  matter  of  controversy.  A  limestone^  resembling  the  calcaire 
grassier  of  Paris,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 

*  See  M.  Oafr^noy'fl  Paper,  p.  341. 
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occurs  at  Paoliae  and  Blayte,  and  extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Girondo; 
between  Blaye  and  £a  Roche.  It  contains  many  species  of  fossils  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Paris  basin.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
M.  Deshayes  before  I  visited  Blaye  in  1830 ;  but  although  I  recognised 
the  mineral  characters  of  the  rock  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Miocene  formations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  I  had 
not  time  to  verify  its  relative  position.  I  inferred,  however,  the  inferiority 
of  the  Blaye  limestone  to  the  Miocene  strata,  from  the  order  in  which 
each  scries  presented  itself,  as  I  receded  from'tlie  chalk  and  passed  to  tlie 
central  parts  of  the  Bordeaux  basin. 

Upon  leaving  the  white  chalk  with  flints,  in  travelling  from  Charante 
by  Blaye  to  Bordeaux,  I  first  found  myself  upon  overlying  red  clay  and 
sand  (as  at  Mirambeau) :  I  then  came  upon  the  tertiary  limestone  above 
,  alluded  to,  at  Blaye ;  and  lastly,  on  departing  still  farther  from  the  chalk, 
reached  the  strata  which,  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  contain  exclusively  tlie 
Miocene  shells. 

The  occurrence  both  of  Eocene  and  Miocene  fossils  in  the  same  basin 
of  the  Gironde,  had  been  cited  by  M.  Bou6  as  a  fact  which  detracted 
from  the  value  of  zoological  characters  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
chronological  relations  of  tertiary  groups.  But  on  farther  inquiry,  the 
fact  has  been  found  to  furnish  additional  grounds  of  confidence  in  these 
characters. 

M.  Ch.  Desmoulins  replied,  to  M.  Bou^*s  objections,  that  the  assem- 
blage of  Eocene  shells  are  never  intermixed  with  those  found  in  the 
**moeUon,"  as  he  calls  the  sandy  calcareous  rock  of  the  environs  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  and  M.  Dufr^noy  farther  stated,  that  the  hills  of 
limestone  which  border  the'  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  from  Marmande  as 
far  as  Blaye,  present  several  sections  wherein  the  Parisian  (or  Eocene) 
limestone  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  shelly  strata  called  **  faluns,'* 
or  **  rooellon,"  by  a  freshwater  formation  of  considerable  thickness.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  as  the  marine  faluns  of  Touraine  rest  on  a  fresh* 
water  formation,  which  overlies  the  marine  calcairo  grossier  of  Paris,  so 
the  marine  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  are  separated  from  those  of  Blaye 
by  a  freshwater  deposit.^ 

The  following  diagram  will  express  the  order  of  position  of  the  groups 
above  alluded  to  (Fig.  140.,  p.  346). 

M.  Dufr^noy  considers  the  upper  sands  without  fossils,  which  cover 
the  low  flat  countries  of  M^doe  and  the  Landcs,  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
Subapennine  beds.t  But  there  appears  as  yet  to  be  scarcely  suflicient 
data  to  enable  us  to  draw  such  an  inference.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
the  true  Subapennine  or  Older  Pliocene  formation  exists  between  Per* 


*  Balletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  440. 
t  See  his  paper  before  cited,  tome  iii.  p.  11. 
Vol.  n.— 2  T 
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Fig.  140. 


a.  Red  clay  and  saad. 

h.  Limestone  like  calcaire  groMier,  iometimeB  alternating  -with  green  marl,  and 

containing  Eocene  shells. 
e.  Freshwater  formation,  same  as  that  of  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne. 
d.  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Lances,  same  as  Fig.  139.,  with  Miocene  foesib. 

pignan  and  the  Pyrenees  ;*  so  that  in  one  region,  in  the  south  of  France* 
we  have  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations  all  represented : 
an  important  fact,  as  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  which  endeavours  to 
explliin  away  the  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  different  tertiary  groups* 
by  supposing  (hem  to  have  been  all  deposited  in  contemporaneous  basins 
belonging  to  independent  zoological  provinces,  not  in  lakes  and  teas 
inhabited  successively  by  distinct  species. 

Inland  cliff  near  Box. — A  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  and  at  the  dis> 
tance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  a  steep  bank  is  seen  running  in 
a  direction  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous 
coast.  This  steep  declivity,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  conducts 
us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the  Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends 

Fig,  141. 


yf        * 


l!^.:^^^^ ^- 


Seeiian  of  Inland  C^fat  Abesse^  near  Jktx, 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landes.  h.  Limestone.  e.  Clay. 

to  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  might  suggest  to  every  geologist 
the  opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the  whok 
country  stood  at  a  lower  level  rejlatively  to  the  sea.  But  this  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  inaking  excavations 
recently  for  the  foundation  of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose 
sand,  which  formed  ^e  slope  d  e,  was  removed ;  and  a  perpendicohtr 
cliff,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  had  hithei^o  been  protected  from 
the  agency  of  the  elements,  was  exposed.  The  bottom  of  this  cliff  con^ 
sists  of  limestone  6,  which  contains  tertiary  shells  and  corals.  Immedt*- 
ately  below  the  limestone  is  the  clay,  e;  and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary 
sand,  a,  of  the  department  of  the  l^andes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice 
are  seen  large  partially  rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from 

*  See  ante,  p.  313. 
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• 

Um  atvatnm  (•  The  fiwe  or  the  limestone  is  hdlowed  oat  and  weathered 
into  such  fonns  ae  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz*  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  tlie  country 
was  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the  surface  of  the 
argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature,  favoured  the  waste 
by  undermining  the  more  solid  superincumbent  limestone  b.  Afterwards, 
when  the  country  bad  been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or 
was  drifted  by  the  winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  e,  which  masked  tlie 
inland  cliff  until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

The  situation  of  this  cliff  is  interesting,  as  marking  one  of  the  pauses 
which  intervened  between  the  successive  movements  of  elevation  by 
which  the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  country  were  upheaved  to  tlieir 
present  height,  a  pause  which  allowed  time  for  the  sea  to  advance  and 
strip  off  the  upper  beds  a,  6,-  from  the  denuded  clay  c. 

JMm^e//ier.— -The  tertiary  strata  of  Montpellier  contain  many  of  the 
Daz  and  Bordeaux  species  of  shells,  so  that  they  are  probably  referable 
to  the  Miocene  epoch ;  but  in  the  catalogue  given  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres, 
many  Plioeene  species,  similar  to  those  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  are 
enumerated.  M.  de  Christol  mentions  Mastodon  angustideus,  Rhinoceros 
Isptorhinns,  a  Tapir,  a  Palaeotherium,  and  an  Anthracotherium,  together 
with  many  other  mammifers,  besides  ceM^cea  and  reptiles.* 

li  would  be  highly  interesting  iA  upon  fuller  investigation,  the  Mont- 
pellier beds  should  be  found  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  fossils  of  the 
Miocene  type  to  those  of  the  Older  Pliocene.  We  may  expect  the  dis- 
covery of  such  intermediate  links,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  a 
j^ace  for  them  in  the  dassifieation  proposed  in  the  fifth  chapter.t 

MIU  of  Mont  Ferrat  and  the  Superga. — The  late  Signer  Bonelli  of 
Turin  was  the  first  who  remarked  that  the  tertiary  shells  found  in  the 
gieen  sand  and  marl  of  the  Superga  near  Turin  differed,  as  a  group,  from 
those  generally  characteristic  of  the  Subapennine  beds.  The  same  natu- 
ralist had  also  observed,  that  many  of  the  species  peculiar  to  the  Superga 
were  identical  with  those  occurring  near  Bordeaux  and  Dax.  TJie  strata 
•f  which  the  hiU  of  the  Superga  is  composed  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
more  than  seventy  degrees,  as  I  found  when  I  examined  the  Superga  in 
eompany  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  1828.  They  consist  partly  of  fine  sand 
and  marl,  and  partly  of  a  conglomerate  composed  of  primary  boulders, 
which  forms  a  lower  part  of  the  series,  and  not,  as  represented  by  M. 
BroBgAiart  by  mistabe,  an  unconformable  and  overlying  mase4  "^he 
■fMne  series  of  beds  is  more  largely  developed  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Ferrat, 
espepially  in  the  basin  of  the  Bonnida.  The  high  road  which  leads  from 
SavfMia  to  Alessandria  intevseots  them  in  its  northern  descent,  and  the 


*  Rfegam^  de  M.  Bou^,  p.  128.    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  iii. 
t  Ante,  916.  t  Terrains  du  Vicentin,  p.  26. 
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formation  may  be  well  studied  along  this  line  at  Carcare,  Cairo,  and 
8pit\to,  at  all  which  localiiies  fossil  shells  occur  in  a  bright  green  sand. 
At  Piana,  a  conglomerate,  interstratified  with  this  green  sand,  contains 
rounded  blocks  of  serpentine  and  chlorate  schist,  larger  than  those  near 
the  summit  of  the  Superga,  some  of  them  being  not.  less  than  nine  feet  in 
diameter. 

When  we  descend  to  Aqui,  we  find  the  green  sand  giving  place  to 
bluish  marls,  which  also  skirt  the  plains  of  the  Tanaro  at  lower  levels. 
These  newer  marls  are  associated  with  sand,  and  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  appear  to  belong  to  the  Older  Pliocene  Subapennine  strata.*  The 
shells  which  characierize  the  latter  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
near  Turin;  but  that  region  has  not  yet  been  examined* with  sufficient 
care  to  enable  us  to  give  exact  sections  to  illustrate  the  superposition  of 
the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  beds.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  that 
the  highly  inclined  green  sand,  which  comes  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  primary  rocks,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  series. 

Molasse  of  Switzerland*-^l(  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  pass  from  Pied- 
mont to  Savoy,  we  find  there,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  great  chain,  and 
throughout  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland,  a  soft  green  sandstone  much 
resembling  some  of  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  the  Bormida,  above  described, 
and  associated  in  a  similar  manner  with  marls  and  conglomerate.  This 
formation  is  called  in  Switzerland  ^^  molasse,"  said  to  be  derived  from 
**  mol,'*  **  soflf^*  because  the  stone  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry.  It  is  of 
>  Tast  thickness;  but  shells  have  so  rarely  been  found  in  it,  that  they  do 
not  supply  sufficient  data  for  correctly  determining  its  age.  M.  Studer, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "  molasse,''  enumerates  some  fossil  shells  found 
near  Lucerne,  agreeing,  apparently,  with  those  of  the  Subapennine  hills. 
The  correspondence  in  mineral  character  between  the  green  sand  of  Pied* 
mont  and  that  of  Switzerland  can  in  nowise  authorize  us  to  infer  indentity 
of  age,  but  merely  to  conclude  that  both  have  been  derived  from  the  degra- 
dation  of  similar  ancient  rocks. 

Until  the  place  of  the  «^  molasse*'  in  the  chronological  series  of  tertiary 
formations  has  been  more  rigorously  determined,  the  application  of  this 
provincial  name  to  the  tertiary  groups  of  other  countries  must  be  very 
uncertain,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  confine  it  to  the  tertiary  beds  of 
Switzerland.  , 

Styrioy  Vienna^  Hungary, — Of  the  various  groups  which  have  hitherto 
been  referred  to  the  Miocene  era,  none  are  so  important  in  thickness 
and  geographical  extent  as  those  which  are  found  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Alps,  in  what  have  been  termed  the  basins  of  Vienna  and  Styria, 
and  which  spread  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  collection  of 
shells  formed  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  - 

*  See  section,  Fig.  ^4.,  ante,  p.  206. 
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and  described  by  him  in  1820»*  was  alone  sufficient  to  identify  a  great 
pari  of  the  formations  of  that  country  with  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Loire^ 
Gironde,  and  Piedmont.  The  fossil  remains  subsequenlly  procured  by 
that  indefatigable  observer  M.  Bou6,  have  served  to  show  the  still  greater 
range  of  the  same  beds  through  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

It  appears  from  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  Mr.  Murchison,t  that  the  formations  of  Styria  may  be  divided 
into  groups  corresponding  to  those  adopted  by  M.  Partsch  for  the  Vienna 
beds ;  the  basin  of  Styria  exhibiting  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  that 
of  Vienna.  These  regions  have  evidently  formed,  during  the  Miocene 
'  period,  two  deep  bays  of  the  same  sea,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
great  promontory  connected  with  the  central  ridge  of  the  eastern  Alps. 

The  English  geologist  above  mentioned  describe  a  long  succession  of 
marine  strata  intervening  between  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Hungary* 
which  are  divisible  into  three  natural  groups,  each  of  vast  thickness,  and 
affording  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  All  these  groups  are  of  marine  origin^ 
and  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  but  have  throughout  a  slight  easterly. 
dip ;  8o  that,  in  traversing  them  from  west  to  east,  we  commence  with 
the  oldest,  and  end  with  the  youngest  beds. 

At  their  western  extremity  they  fill  an  irregular  trough-shaped  depress* 
ion,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mur,  the  Raab,  and  the  Drave, 
make  their  way  to  the  lower  Danube.j:  Hero  the  first  group  is  developed, 
consisting  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  maris,  some  of  the  marls  con- 
taining marine  shells.  Beds  also  of  lignite  occur,  showing  that  wood 
was  drifted  down  in  large  quantities  into  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  series 
there  are  masses  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  resembling  the  shingle 
banks  which  are  forming  on  some  of  our  coasts. 

The  second  principal  group  is  characterized  by  coralline  and  concre- 
tionary limestone  of  a  yellowish  white  colour;  it  is  finely,  exposed  in  the 
escarpments  of  Wildon,  and  in  the  hills  of  Ehrenhausen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mur.§  This  coralline  limestone  is  not  less  than  400  feet 
thick  at  Wildon,  and.  exceeds,  therefore,  some  of  the  most  considerable 
of  our  secondary  groups  in  England.|| 

Beds  of  sandstone,  sand,  and  shale,  and  calcareous  marls,  are  associated 
with  the  above-mentioned  limestone. 

The  third  group,  which  occurs  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the 
mountains,  is  composed  of  sandstone  and  marl,  and  of  beds  of  limesionot 
exhibiting  here  and  there  a  perfectly  oolitic  structure.  In  this  system 
fossil  shells  are  numerous. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  formations  above  described,  it  is  by  no  means 


*  Journal  de  Phyrique,  Novembre,  1820. 

t  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  301.  t  Ibid.,  p.  382. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  386.  II  Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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eleur  that  the  coralline  limestones  of  the  second  group  are  posterior  n 
origin  to  all  the  beds  of  the  first  division ;  th6j  may  possibly  have  been 
formed  at  some  distance  from  land,  while  the  head  of  the  gulf  was  becom- 
ing filled  up  with  enormous  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  which 
may,  in  that  quarter,  have  rendered  the  waters  too  toibid  for  the  fullest 
development  of  testaceous  and  coralline  animals. 

The  middle  group,  both  in  the  basins  of  Styria  and  Vienna,  belongs 
indisputably  to  the  Miocene  period ;  for  the  species  of  shells  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  lioire,  Gironde,  and  other  contemporary  basins  before  noticed. 
Whether  the  lowest  and  uppermost  eystems  are  referable  to  the  same,  or 
to  distinct  tertiary  epochs,  is  the  only  question.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  accumulation  of  so  vast  a  succession  of  beds  required  an  immense 
kpse  of  ages,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  some  difference  in  the  species 
characterising  the  different  members  of  the  series  ;  nevertheless,  all  may 
belong  to  different  subdivisions  of  the  Miocene  period.  Professor  6edg* 
wick  and  Mr.  Murchison  have  suggested  that  the  inferior,  or  first  gioup» 
which  comprises  the  strata  between  the  Alps  and  the  coralline  limestono 
of  Wildon,  may  correspond  in  age  to  the  Paris  basin ;  but  the  list  of  fos- 
sils which  they  have  given  seems  rather  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
deposit  is  of  the  Miocene  era.  They  mention  four  characteristic  Miocene 
fossils, — Mytilus  Brardii,  Cerithium  pictum,  C.  pup»forme,  and  C.  pli- 
catum ; — and  though  some  few  of  the  associated  shells  are  common  to  the 
Paris  basin,  such  a  coincidence  is  no  more  than  holds  true  in  regard  to 
all  the  European  Miocene  formations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  or  newest  system,  which  oveilies  the 
coralline  limestone,  contains  fossils  which  do  not  appear  to  depart  so 
widely  from  the  Miocene  type  as  to  authorize  us  to  separate  them.  They 
appear  to  agree  wiih  the  tertiary  strata  of  a  greet  par^  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  wbtch  are  referable  to  the  Miocene  period.* 

VBlhynia  and  Pedolia, — We  may  expect  to  find  many  other  districts 
kr  Europe  composed  of  Miocene  strata ;  and  there  is  already  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  marine  deposits  of  the  platform  i^(  Vothynta  and  PodoUa 
were  of.  this  era.  The  fossils  of  that  region,  which  is  bounded  by  Gaiieia 
on  Ihe  west,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  comprises  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister,  has  been  investigated  by  Von  Buch, 
Eichwald,  and  Du  Bois ;  and  the  latter  has  given  excellent  plates  of  more 
than  one  hundred  fossil  shells  of  the  country,  which  M.  Deshayes  finds 
is  agree  decidedly  with  thefossils  of  the  Miocene  period.t 

The  formation  consists  of  sand  and  sandstone,  clay,  coarse  limestoney 
and  a  white  odhe,  the  last  of  which  is  of  great  extent. 

j/lfoyence.-— The  tertiary  strata  near  Mayence  contain  in  abundance 


*  See  tables  of  gheUi  by  M.  Deshayes,  ia  Appendix  I.  of  the  octavo  edition, 
t  Oonoh.  Foss.  du  Plateau  WolhynUFodol.,  par  F.  da  Bois.    Berlin,  laai. 
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the  Myiilus  Brardii,  and  fleveral  other  charaoteristie  Miocene  fossils. 
They  occupy  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadtli,  eztendinff  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
heim,  and  are  again  found  to  the  east,  norths  and  south-west  of  Frankfort. 
In  some  places  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  freshwater  formation  ;  but 
in  others,  as  at  Alzey,  the  shells  are  for  the  most  psort  marine.  Cerithia 
are  in  great  profusion,  which  indicates  that  the  sea  where  the  deposit 
was  formed  was  fed  by  rivers  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fossil  land  shells, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Helix,  confirm  the  same  opinion.  The  variety  in 
the  species  of  shells  is  small,  scarcely  eighty  having  yet  been  discovered, 
as  I  learn  from  Professor  Bronn,  of  Heidelberg,  while  the  individuals  are 
exceedingly  numerous ;  a  fact  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  idea  that 
the  formation  may  have  originated  in  a  gulf  or  sea  which,  like  the  Baltic,^ 
was  brackish  in  some  parts  and  almost  fresh  in  others.  A  species  of 
Paludina,  very  nearly  resembling  the  recent  Littorina  nlva,  is  found 
throughout  this  basin.  These  shells  may  be  compared  in  size  to  grains 
of  rice,  and  often  are  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  almost  entire  strata  of 
marl  and  limestone.  I  have  seen  them  as  thick  as  grains  of  sand,  in 
stratified  masses  fifteen  feet  thick ;  and  Professor  Bronn  has  observed  a 
succession  of  beds  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  they  are  the  princi- 
pal  constituent. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  natural  sections  which  exhibited  the  relations 
of  the  Mayence  strata  above  described  to  the  sandy  beds  of  Eppelsheim, 
wherein  the  new  genus  Deinotherium,  and  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon 
avemensis,  and  other  mammifers,  have  been  discovered.  But  I  think  it 
most  probable  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  era,  and  that  the  fresh- 
water beds  of  Georges  Gemund,  in  Bavaria,  as  well  as  several  other  de- 
tached lacustrine  groups  of  that  country  and  of  Wurtemburg,  may  be 
referred  to  the  Miocene  period.  At  Georges  Gemund,  as  in  Touraine, 
we  find  an  association  of  the  genera  Paleotherlnm,  Mastodon,  and  Rhi- 
noceros. 

O^abruch.^^From  the  fossils  which  I  have  seen  in  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Munster  at  Bayreuth,  I  have  little  doubt  that  strata  of  the  Miocene 
period  are  largely  developed  between  the  mountains  of  the  Teutobour- 
gerwald  and  Wesergebirge,  including  the  environs  of  Osnabrnch,  Mttn- 
ster,  Astrupp,  and  other  places. 
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mOCX^E   FORMATIONS — ^ALLTTVUI;— FRESHWATKB— VOLCAHIC* 

Miocene  alluFiuraB — Auvergne — ^Mont  Penrier— Extinct  quadruped*— Velay— Or- 
leanaiB — AUuviums  conteujpoianeous  willi  Faluns  of  Touraine — Miocene  fresh- 
water formations — Upper  Val  d'Arno— Extioct  mammalia  (p  354.)— Cftal  of 
Cadibona^Miocene  volcanic  rock*— Hungary— Transylvaniar—Styria^Auvet^e 
— Velay. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  offer  some  observations  on  the  alluviuma 
and  freshwater  formations  of  the  Miocene  era,  and  sliall  afterwards  point 
out  the  countries  in  Europe  where  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  period 
may  be  studied. 

3Iiocene  AUuviums, 

Jluvergne.'^The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  position  of  two 
ancient  beds  of  alluvium,  c  and  e,  in  Auyergne,  in  which  the  remains  of 

Fig.  142.' 


Position  of  tke  Miocene  aUuvmms  qf  Mont  Pernor  (or  Baidad^). 
J>e«cendihg  series. 

ft.  Newer  alluvium.  b.  Second  trachytic  breccia. 

c.  Second  Miocene  alluvium  with  bones. 

d.  First  tracbytio  breccia. 

e.  First  Miocene  alluvium  with  bones. 

/.  Compact  ba«alt  g.  Eocene  lacustrine  stra^. 

several  quadrupeds  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  order  to  account  for  the  situation  of  these  beds  of  rounded 
pebbles  aiid  sand,  we  must  suppose  th^t  after  the  tertiary  strata  g*,  covered 
by  the  basaltic  lava/,  had  been  disturbed  and  exposed  to  aqueous  denu- 
dation, a  valley  was  excavated,  wherein  the  alluvium  e  was  accumulated, 
tnd  in  which  the  remains  of  quadrupeds  then  inhabiting  the  country 
were  buried.  The  trachytic  breccia  d  was  then  superimposed;  this 
breccia  is  an  aggregate  of  shapelcM  and  angular  fragments  of  trachytet 
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cemented  bj  vokanie  tuff  and  puTnice,  reeembling  some  of  the  breceias 
which  enter  Into  the  compoeilioB  of  the  neighbouring  extinct  volcano  of 
Mont  Dor  in  Auvergne,  or  those  which  are  found  on  Etna.  Upon  this 
rests  another  aliuviam,  c,  which  also  contains  the  bones  of  Miocene  spe- 
cies, and  this  is  covered  by  another  enormous  mass  of  tufaceous  breccia. 
The  breccias  have  probably  resulted  from  the  sudden  rush  of  large  bodies 
of  water  down  the  sides  of  an  elevated  volcano  at  its  moments  of  eruption, 
perhaps  when  snow  was  melted  by  lava.  Such  floods  occur  in  Iceland^ 
sweeping  away  loose  blocks  of  lava  and  ejections  surrounding  the  crater, 
and  then  strewing  the  plains  with  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  enveloped 
in  mud  or  '^moya."  The  abrupt  escarpment  presented  by  the  above- 
described  beds,  bf  c,  </,  e,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Oouze,  must  have 
been  caused  by  subsequent  erosion,  which  has  carried  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  masses.* 

In  the  alluviums  c  and  e,  MM.  Groizet,  Jobert,  Ghabriol,  and  Bouillet 
have  discovered  the  remains  of  about  forty  species  of  extinct  mammalia, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  peculiar  as  yet  to  this  locality ;  but  some  of 
them  are  charaeteristtc  of  the  Miocene  period,  being  common  to  the  faluns 
irf  Touraine,  and  associated  in  other  localities  with  marine  Miocene  strata. 
Among  these  species  may  be  enumerated  Mastodon  minor  and  M.  arver- 
nensis,  Hippopotamus  major,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  and  Tapir  arver- 
nensis.  The  Elephas  prtmigenius,  a  species  common  to  so  many  tertiary 
periods,  is  also  stated  to  accompany  the  rest.  In  some  cases  the  remains 
are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  indicate  the  exact  species,  but  the 
following  genera  can  be  determined :— -The  boar,  horse,  ox,  hysna  (two 
species),  felis  (three  or  four),  bear  (three),  deer  (many  species),  canis, 
otter,  beaver,  hare,  and  water^raUt 

Fefay.-— In  Yeiay  a  somewhat  similar  group  of  mammiferous  remains 
were  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  j:  in  a  bed  of  volcanic  scoris  and  tuff,  inclosed 
between  two  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  at  Saint  Privat  d'Allier.  Some  of  the 
bones  were  found  adhering  to  the  slaggy  lava.  Among  the  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  Hyaena  spelaea,  and  another  species  allied  to 
the  spotted  hy»na  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species  of 
deer.§ 

At  Gussao  and  Solilhac,  one  league  from  Puy  en  Velay,  M.  Robert 
discovered,  in  an  ancient  aUuvinm  covered  with  lava,  the  remains  of 


*  For  an  account  of  the  position  and  age  of  the  volcanic  breccias  of  Mont  Perrier 
and  Boulade,  see  Lyell  and  Mnrohison  on  the  Beda  of  Mont  Perrier,  £d.  New  Phil. 
Jouni.,  July,  1889,  p.  15. 

t  Recherohea  sur  lea  Oia.  Fosa.  du  D^pt.  du  Puy  de  Dome,  4to.  18S8.  Eaad 
G^ol.  et  Mineral,  aui  lea  Environa  dlsaoire  Dept.  du  Puy  de  Dome,  folio,  1827. 

t  Edin.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  No.  iv.,  New  Series,  p.  276. 

§  FSgorea  of  aome  of  theae  remaina  are  ipven  by  M.  Bertrand  de  Done,  Aaa.  de 
la  Boo.  d'Agrieult  de  Puy,  1826. 
Vol.  II.— 2  U 
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Elephas  primigenlus,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  Tapir  arvemenflis,  horse 
(two  species),  deer  (seven  species),  ox  (two  species),  and  an  antelope. 

Orleanaia. — In  the  Orieanais,  at  Avaray,  Ciievilly,  les  Aides,  and  les 
Barres,  fossil  land  quadrupeds  have  been  found  associated  with  iluviatile 
shells  and  reptiles,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marine  faluns  of  Toa- 
raine.*  These  are  supposed  with  great  probability,  by  M.  Desnoyers 
to  mark  the  passage  of  streams  which  flowed  towards  the  sea  in  which  the 
faluns  were  deposited. 

Miocene  Freahwater  Ihrmattons. 

Upper  Vol  efw^mo.-— There  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  tertiary  for- 
mations, of  freshwater  origin,  resting  on  primary  and  secondary  rocks  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  find  small  lakes 
scattered  over  our  continents  and  islands,  wherein  deposits  are  forming, 
quite  detached  from  all  contemporary  marine  strata.  To  determine  the 
age  of  such  groups,  with  reference  to  the  great  chronological  series 
established  for  the  marine  strata,  must  often  be  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
since  we  cannot  always  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  locality  where 
the  freshwater  species  are  intermixed  with  marine  shells,  or  where  they 
occur  in  beds  alternating  with  marine  strata. 

The  deposit  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  before  alluded  to  (p.  305),  was 
evidently  formed  In  an  ancient  lake ;  but,  although  the  fossil  testaceous 
and  mamroiferous  remains  preserved  therein  are  very  numerous,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  at  present,  to  decide  with  certainty  the  precise  era  to 
which  they  belong.  I  collected  six  species  of  lacustrine  shells,  in  an 
excellent  stale  of  preservation,  from  this  basin,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Anodon,  Paludina,  and  Neritina ;  but  M.  Deshayes  was  unable  to  identify 
any  one  of  them  with  any  recent  or  fossil  species  known  to  him.  If  the 
beds  belonged  to  the  Older  Pliocene  formations,  we  might  expect  that 
several  of  the  fossils  would  agree  specifically  with  living  testacea ;  and  I 
am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  an  older  epoch.  If 
we  consider  the  terrestrial  mammalia  of  the  same  beds,  we  immediately 
perceive  that  they  cannot  be  assimilated  to  thd  Eocene  type,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Paris  basin,  or  in  Auvergne  and  Velay :  but  some  of  them  agree 
with  Miocene  species.  Mr.  Pentland  has  obligingly  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  fossil  mammifers  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  which  are  in  the 

museums  of  Paris. Ferss — Ursus  cuhridens,  Viverra  Valdarnensis, 

Canis  lupus  (?),  and  another  of  the  size  of  the  common  fox.  Hysna 
radiata,  H.  fossilis.  Felis  (a  new  species,  of  the  size  of  the  panther). 
BoderUia — Histrix,  nearly  allied  to  dorsalis.  Castor.  Pachydermata — 
Elephas  Italicus,  Mastodon  angustidens,  M.  Taperoides,  Tapir , 

*  MM.  Desnoyera  and  Lockart,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  QtitA.y  torn.  ii.  p.  336. 
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C^quns ,  Sub  Berofa,  Rhinooeros  leptorhinas,  HippopotamiiB  major^ 

foBsiliB.     Buminantia — CervuB  megaceros  (?),  C.  YddarnensiBy  C.  •^— 
(new  species),  Bob,  bubalo  affinis,  B.  uruB  and  B.  tauniB. 

Guvier  also  mentions  the  remains  of  a  species  of  lophiodon  as  occur- 
ring among  the  bones  in  the  Upper  Val  d' Arno.*  The  elephant  of  thie 
place  has  been  called  by  Nestit  meridUmalis^  and  is  conBidered  by  bin 
as  distinct  from  the  Siberian  fossil  species  E.  primigenitUt  with  which* 
however^  some  eminent  comparatiye  anatomisto  regard  it  as  identical. 

Fig.  143. 


Section  of  tkefreshMalcrfoTmiidon  of  Cadibona. 

a.  Blue  marl  and  yellow  sand  (Older  Pliocene). 

b.  Sandy  shale,  and  coal  of  Cadibona  (Miocene  ?). 

c.  Green  sand,  &e.,  of  the  Bormida  (Miocene). 

d.  Chloritic  and  Micaceoiia  schist,  serpentiiie,  &e. 

The  skeletons  of  the  hippopotamus  are  exceedingly  abundant;  no  less 
than  forty  had  been  procured  when  I  visited  Florence  in  1828.  Remains 
of  the  elephant,  stag,  ox,  and  horse,  are  also  extremely  numerous.  In 
winter  the  superficial  degradation  of  the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones  which 
the  year  before  were  buried  are  seen  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  aie  described  by  the  peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the 
tips  of  the  horns  of  stags,  or  of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  often 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or 
skeleton. 

Cadibona. — ^Another  example  of  an  isolated  lacustrine  deposit,  belong- 
ing possibly  to  the  Miocene  period,  is  that  which  occurs  at  Cadibona* 
between  Savona  and  Garcare  ;  a  place  which  I  visited  in  August  1828,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Murchison.  Its  position  is  described  in  the  annexed 
section,  which  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  accuracy  in  regard  to  the 
relative  heights  of  the  different  rocks,  or  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
each  other.  The  lacustrine  strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  grit*  and  mica- 
ceous sandstone,  of  such  materials  as  were  derivable  from  the  surround* 
ing  primary  rocks ;  and  so  great  is  the  thickness  of  this  masst  that  some 
valleys  intersect  it  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  without 
penetrating  to  the  subjacent  formations.  In  one  part  of  the  series,  car^ 
bonaceous  shales  occur,  and  several  seams  of  coal  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
thickness ;  but  no  impressions  of  plants  of  which  the  species  could  be 

"  Oss.  Foss.,  vol.  V.  p.  504. 

t  Letters  sopra  alcnne  Ossa  Fotsili  del  Val  d'Arno,  Ac.    Plia,  1825. 
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deternined*  and  no  shells  have  been  discovered.  Many  entire  jaws  and 
other  bones  of  an  extinct  mammifer,  c«dled  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium, 
have  been  found  in  the  coal-beds,  the  bone  being  Itself  changed  into  a 
kind  of  coal ;  but  as  this  species  has  not  as  yet  occurred  elsewhere  in 
association  with  organic  remains  of  known  date,  it  affoids  us  no  aid  when 
we  attempt  to  assign  a  place  to  the  lignites  of  Gadibona. 

Mioeene  Folcanic  rocks. 

Hungary. — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hnngary,  describes 
five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  wliich,  although  nowhere  of  great 
extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  country, 
rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive  plains  composed  of  tertiary 
strata.  They  may  have  constituted  islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin 
and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked 
that  the  mineral  products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably 
those  of  the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  mine- 
rals, as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {sUex  renni/e),  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different  varie- 
ties of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ;  some  so 
porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have  issued  in  the 
open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity :  and  there  are  conglomerates, 
or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte  are  bound  together  by 
pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  lisncerote,  may  have 
precipitated  hydrate  of  silica.* 

By  the  infiuence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  burled  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  may  have  become  silicified.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M. 
Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains 
without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks 
of  trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by  M.  Bou£« 
and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  tlie  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in  Hungary,  are  of  the 
Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 

T^aruylvania. — The  igneous  rocks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania, 
described  by  M.  Bou^,  are  probably  of  the  same  age.     They  cover  a 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  350. 
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considerable  area,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Hungarian  la?ast 
being  chiefly  trachytic.  Several  large  craters,  containing  shallow  lakes, 
like  the  Maavs  of  the  Eifel,  are  met  with  in  some  regions ;  and  a  rent  in 
the  trachytic  mountains  of  Budoshagy  exhales  hot  sulphureous  vapours, 
which  convert  the  trachyte  into  aldm-stone;  a  change  which  that  rock  has 
iiodergone  «t  remote  periods  in  several  parts  of  Hungary. 

^ria.— Many  of  the  volcanic  groups  of  this  country  bear  a  similar 
ralation  to  the  Styrian  tertiary  deposits,  as  do  the  Hungarian  rocks  to  the 
marine  strata  of  that  country.  The  shells  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  lived  in  the  sea  when 
tho  voleanic  eruptions  were  in  progress,  as  many  of  the  Val  di  Noto  lavas 
in  Sicily,  before  described,  were  shown  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
Newer  Pliocene  strata.* 

Ji%ntrgne^Vday.-^l  believe  that  part  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Attvergne  took  place  during  the  Miocene  period ;  those,  for  example, 
which  cover,  or  are  interstratified  with,  the  alluviums  meotioneil  in  this 
chapter,  and  some  of  the  ancient  basaltic  cappings  of  hills  in  Auvergne, 
which  repose  on  gravel  characterized  by  similar  organic  remains.  A  part 
also  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Velay  must  belong  to  this  epoch ;  but  these  will 
be  again  referred  to  when  I  treat  more  fully  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
France,  the  older  part  of  which  are  referable  to  the  Eocene  period. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


EOCENS   FRESHWATER  FORMATIONS. 


Eoeene  period — ^IVMhwater  formations— Central  France — ^Map— Limagne  d'An- 
vergne— Sandstone  and  oonfjoinerate    Tertiary  red  marl  and  red  aandatone 
Green  and  white  foliated  marls  (p.  961.) — ^Indnsial  limestone— Gypseous  marl^^ 
Travertin— Freshwater  formation  of  Fuy  en  Velay  (p.  366.)— Of  Cantal— Resem* 
blance  of  Anrillac  limestone  and  flints  to  our  upper  ch^k — Concluding  remarks. 

We  have  now  traced  back  the  history  of  the  European  formations  to  that 
period  when  the  seas  and  lakes  were  inhabited  by  testacea,  of  which  a 
few  only  belonged  to  species  now  existing ;  a  period  which  I  have  desig- 
nated JCeeene,  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  present  state  of  the  animate 

*  Sedgwick  and  Murehison,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iu.  p.  400.    DaU' 
beny's  Voleanos,  p.  90. 
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creation.  But  although  a  small  number  only  of  the  living  species  of 
animals  were  then  in  being,  there  are  ample  grounds  for  inferring  that  all 
the  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  they  now  exist,  were 
then  fully  represented.  In  regard  to  the  testacea,  indeed,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  inference ;  for  more  than  1200  species  of  this  class  have  been 
obtained  from  that  small  number  of  detached  Eocene  deposits  which  have 
hitherto  been  examined  in  Europe. 

The  celebrated  Paris  basin,  the  position  of  which  was  pointed  ont  in 
the  former  part  of  this  book  (see  wood-cut,  antej  p«  202),  first  presents 
itself,  and  seems  to  claim  our  chief  attention  when  we  examine  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  era.  But  in  order  the  more  easily  to  explain  the  peculiar 
nature  and  origin  of  that  group,  it  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  certain  deposits  of  Central  France,  which  afiford  many  interest- 
ing points  of  analogy  to  that  of  Paris,  both  in  organic  remains  and  mineral 
composition,  and  wher«  the  original  circumstances  under  which  the  strata 
were  accumulated  may  more  easily  be  discerned. 

^uvergne.^-'The  deposits  alluded  to,  which  I  examined  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison,  are  those  of  the  lacustrine 
basins  of  Auvergne,  Gantal,  and  Velay,  and  their  sites  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  Map.  They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes, 
which  may  have  reeembled  in  geographical  distribution  some  of  those  now 
existing  in  Switzerland,  and  may  like  them  have  occupied  the  depressions 
in  a  mountainous  country,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers 
and  torrents.  The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  com* 
posed  of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata  much  dislocated,  and  which  have 
probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volca- 
nic matter  (see  the  annexed  Map),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newer  than 
the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  whilst  a 
small  part  has  evidently  been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these 
igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
and  shall  now  speak  only  of  the  lacustrine  beds. 

The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated  in  the  valley- 
plain  of  the  AUier,  which  lies  within  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
being  the  tract  which  went  formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d* Au- 
vergne. It  is  inclosed  by  two  parallel  primitive  ranges, — that  of  the 
For^z,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Loire  and  AUier,  on  the  east ;  and 
that  of  the  Monts  Domes,  which  separates  the  AUier  from  the  Sioule,  on 
the  west.*  The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  mUes  ;  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  neariy  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe  a 
fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.    The  ancient  borders  of  the 

*    Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  15. 
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lake  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumtilated,  may  generally  be 
traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising  np  boldly 
fit>m  the  level  country.  The  precise  junction,  however,  of  the  lacustrine 
and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  intervenes 
between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  retain 
their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while 
in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  few  instances  vertical.  The 
principal  divisions  into  which  the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are 
the  following: — 1st,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red 
marl  and  red  sandstone.  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls.  3dly, 
Limestone  or  travertin,  oolite.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate.— -Strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  some- 
times bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abundance 
around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in  different  places* 
pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining  elevated  country ;  namely, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others.  But  the 
arenaceous  strata  do  not  form  one  continuous  band  around  the  maigin  of 
the  basin,  being  rather  disposed  like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow 
at  the  mouths  of  torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes.* 

At  Ghamalieres,  near  Glermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of  these 
littoral  groups  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly  beds  slope  away  from  the 
granite  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near 
the  steep  shore.  A.-section  of  about  fifty  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been 
laid  open  by  a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red 
sandstone ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which 
now  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces 
of  wood  are  found  in  these  beds,  but  no  shells ;  a  fact  which  probably 
indicates  that  testacea  could  not  live  where  the  turbid  waters  of  a  stream 
were  frequently  hurrying  down  uprooted  trees,  together  with  sand  and 
pebbles,  or  that,  if  they  existed,  they  were  triturated  by  the  transported 
rocks. 

There  are  other  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  where  quartzose 
grits  are  found,  composed  of  white  sand  bound  together  by  a  siliceous 
cement. 

Occasionally,  when  the  grits  rest  on  granite,  as  at  Ghamalieres  before 
mentioned,  and  many  other  places,  the  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica, 
and  felspar,  of  the  disintegrated  granite,  are  bound  together  again  by  the 
silex,  so  that  the  granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  even  more  solid 
form;  and  thus  so  gradual  a  passage  may  easily  be  traced  between  a 
crystalline  rock  and  one  of  mechanical  origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  the  Pny  de  Jussat,  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of  La  Roche,  are  while 

*  See  Book  II.  chap.  v. 
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qaartzose  grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  00 
abundant  as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute 
spheroidal  concretions  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid 
limestone  resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs. 

In  the  hills  above  mentioned,  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  section 
continuously  exposed  for  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  At  the 
bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about  four  hundred  feet  thick ; 
and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose  grits  before  mentioned, 
with  the  associated  travertins.  This  section  is  close  to  the  confines  of 
the  basin ;  so  that  the  lake  must  here  have  been  filled  up  near  tlie  shore 
with  fine  mud,  before  the  coarse  superineumbent  sand  was  introduced. 
There  are  other  cases  where  sand  is  seen  below  the  marl. 

1.  b.  Red  marl  and  sandstone. — But  the  most  remarkable  o''  the  are- 
naceous groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are  identical 
in  all  their  characters  with  the  secondary  new  red  sandstone  and  marl 
of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks,  the  red  ground  is  sometimes 
variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  tlie  same  may  be  seen  in  the 
tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at  Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The 
marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  reddish  limestone  like  the  well-known  **  cornstone," 
which  is  associated  with  the  old  red  sandstone  of  English  geologists. 
The  red  sandstone  and  marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  the  degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  secii  in  situ 
on  the  adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary 
red  sand  and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
quartz,  in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  were  derived.  The  red  beds, 
although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards  into 
strata  containing  Eocene  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral  part  of  the 
lacustrine  formation. 

2.  Crreen  and  white  foliated  marls. — A  great  portion  of  what  we 
term  clay  in  ordinary  language  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  sand,  but 
the  component  parts  are  in  a  finer  state  of  subdivision.  The  same  pri- 
mary rocks,  therefore,  of  Auvergne  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of 
their  harder  parts,  gave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates 
before  mentioned,  would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into 
powder,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende, 
produce  aluminous  clay;  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  calcareous  marl.  This  fine  sediment  would  naturally  be 
carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the  various  finer 
maris  now  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.*    And,  as  in  the  American  lake* 

*  8«e  Vol.  I.  pp.  316, 217. 
Vol.  II.— 2  V 
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shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the  northern  shores,  so  in 
Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mectioaed  were  evidently 
formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainly 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  seven  hundred  feet.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are  thinly 
foliated,— a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  innumerable  thin 
plates  or  scales  of  that  small  animal  called  Oypri8$  a  genus  which  com- 
prises several  species,  of  which  some  are  recent,  and  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming swiftly  through  the  waters  of  our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  The 
antenns,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fine  pencils  of  hairr  are  the  principal 

Fig.  145. 


Fig.  146. 


Cypris  tmifaseiata,  a  living  species, 
greatly  magnified. 

a.  Upper  part. 


Cypria  vidua,  a  living  species, 
greatly  magnified.* 

I,  Side  view  of  the  same. 


organs  for  swimming,  and  are  moved  with  great  rapidity.  This  animal 
resides  within  two  small  valves  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
moults  its  integuments  annually,  which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not. 
This  circumstance  may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells 
of  cypris  which  were  shed  in  the  Eocene  lakes,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that  too  in  stratified  masses 
several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the  tranquillity 
and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which 
the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be  desired.  But  we  may 
easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown  down  in  the  deep 
and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel,  sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were 
hurried  into  the  lake  near  the  shore,  and  formed  the  group  described  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  cypris  in  abund- 
ance, approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms  the 
borders  of  the  basin.  The  annexed  section  occurs  at  Champradelle,  in  a 
small  ravine  north  of  La  petite  Baraque,  and  above  the  bridge. 

*  See  Oesmarest*B  Cmstaeea,  plate  56. 
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Fig.  147. 


VetiUal  strmta  cfmoH  nuar  CUrmont. 

A.  Granite.  B.  Space  of  sixty  feet,  in  which  no  lection  is  leen. 

C.  Green  msrl,  vertical  and  inclined.  D.  White  marl. 

The  oceurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the  ancient  margin  may  be 
explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse 
ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  intermediate  between  the  points 
whera  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but  finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there 
by  currents.  The  verticalUy  of  some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section 
bears  testimony  to  considerable  local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  depo- 
sition of  the  marls  ;  but  such  inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

8.  LimestorUj  travertin^  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of  the 
lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into  limestone. 
Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them  ;  but  these,  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  unite,  as  already 
noticed  (ante,  p.  361),  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at  Gannat, 
and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried.  At  Vichy, 
the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance  and  beauty,  and,  like 
it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  At  Oannat,  the  stone  contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quad- 
rupeds, resembling  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.  In  several  places  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Gannat,  at  Marculot  among  others,  this  stone  is  divided 
by  layers  of  day. 

At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  t9erre,  the  limestone  is  pisolitic,  and  in 
tills  and  other  respects  resembles  the  travertin  of  Tivoli.  It  presents  the 
same  combination  of  a  radiated  and  concentric  structure,  and  the  coats  of 
the  different  si^foids  have  the  same  undulating  surface.* 

Indusial  /imetlofu.— -There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  freshwater 
limestone  in  Anvergne,  called  *<  indasial,"  from  the  cases,  or  induaisBf  of 
the  larv8B  of  Fhryganea,  great  heaps  of  which  have  been  incrusted,  as 
they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  Several 
beds  of  this  rock,  either  in  continuous  masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules, 
are  seen  superimposed  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl  interposed. 

•  See  rig.  12.,  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
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We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  some  of  the  living  species  of  this 
kind  of  insect,  covered  with  small  freshwater  shells,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases,  in  order,  probably*  to 
give  them  weight  and  strength. 

The  individual  figured  in  the  annexed  cut. 
Fig.  148.  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant  in 
England,  has  happened  to  cover  its  case  with 
shells  of  a  small  Planorbis.     In  the  same  man- 
ner a  large  species  which  swarmed   in   the 

^7^"^  Tni       ~^^  »    Eocene  lakes  of  Auvergne  was  accustomed  to 

Larvaqf  recent  Phryganea*  .         .      ,      „.        .»,./.  »i      •     i 

attach  to  its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small  spiral 

univalve  of  the  genus  Paludina.     A  hundred  of  these  minute  shells  are 

sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one  tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of 

which  is  often  empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers 

of  travertin.     The  cases  have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often 

lie,  as  in  Fig.  149.,  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.     When  we  consider 

that  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch^ 

and  that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  six  feet  thick,  and  may 

Fig.  149. 


a.  Indusial  limestone  of  Anvergne. 
6.  Fossil  Paludina  magnified. 

be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  conntr 
less  number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  contributed  their  integuments 
and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  the  PhryganesB  lived  on  the  spots  where  their  cases  are 
now  found  ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows  near  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed,  and  their  buoyant  cases 
may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep  water.t 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Limagne,  like  the  other  members  of  this 
lacustrine  formation,  are  for  the  most  part  horizontal,  or  inclined  at  a 
very  slight  angle,  but  instances  of  local  dislocation  are  sometimes  observ- 
able. At  the  town  of  Vichy,  for  example,  in  an  ancient  quarry  behind  the 
convent  of  Celestines,  the  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  degrees ;  and  near  the  hot  spring  at  the  same  place,  the  beds  of 

*  I  believe  that  the  British  specimen  here  figured  is  P.  rhombica,  Linn, 
t  For  remarks  on  the  floating  of  empty  land  shells  by  rivers,  see  ante,  pp.  218. 
990,  S91. 
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limestone  are  seen,  in  one  part  of  the  section,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
eighty  degrees,  and  in  another  vertical. 

4.  Gypseous  marls. — More  than  fifty  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gypseous 
marts,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris,  are 
worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ailier.  They 
rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypriferoos  marls  which  alternate  with  grit,  the 
united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 

General  arrangement  and  origin  of  the  freshwater  formations  of 
jSuvergne* — The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described  cannot 
be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section,  and  the  geologist  who  sets  out 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may  perhaps 
complain  that  the  difierent  parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory  results. 
The  arenaceous  division  (1.  p.  360),  the  marls  (2.  p.  361),  and  the  lime* 
stone  (3.  p.  363),  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each 
other ;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of 
arrangement.  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  constitute  in 
general  a  littoral  group  ;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contempo- 
raneous central  deposit;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordi- 
nate to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls  and  sands  are 
more  calcareous  than  the  lower;  and  we  never  meet  with  calcareous  rocks 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzose  sand  or  green  marl. 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  Eocene  limestones  of  Auv«rgne  to  the  Italian 
travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  now  exist  in  Auvergne,  and  which, 
rising  up  through  the  granite,  precipitate  travertin.  They  are  sometimes 
thermal,  but  this  character  is  by  no  means  constant. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to  be  filled 
with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and  scoriae  on  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  trans- 
ported into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable  thickness  of 
sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava  and 
tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the  lacustrine  strata. 
Proofs  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  i9ih  chapter.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  cold  and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in 
solution,  became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attend- 
ing this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels 
of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and 
the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease.  The  oc- 
currence of  these  convulsions  anterior  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  their 
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eoDtinnanee  daring  a  succession  of  afler-ages,  maj  explain  why  no 
freshwater  formations  more  recent  than  the  Eocene  are  now  fonnd  in 
this  countrj. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to  analo- 
gons  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down  the 
detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported  materials 
must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the  coarser  near  the 
shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but  in  tlie  gravelly  and 
sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modern  volcanic  rocks  can  be 
included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present  in  the  district.  If  igneous 
fction  should  break  out  in  that  country  and  produce  lava,  scoriae,  and 
thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel,  sand,  and  marl  might  still  con- 
tinue as  before ;  but  in  addition  there  would  then  be  an  intermixture  of 
volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally  to  a 
horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level  since  the 
Eocene  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern  barrier  to  the  ancient 
lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  the  east,  west,  and  sooth, 
where  they  were  formed  of  bc^d  granitic  eminences.  But  we  need  not 
be  eurpriaed  at  our  inability  to  restore  the  physical  geography  of  the 
eonntry  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  one  part  of  it  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  depression. 
Pyy  en  Fetoy.—- In  the  department  of  the  Haute  Loire,  a  freshwater 
formation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the  basin  of 
the  Loire,  and  is  exposed  in  the  valley  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Le 
Pay.  Since  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata,  there  have  been  so 
many  volcanic  eruptions  in  this  country,  and  sueh  immense  qnaatities  of 
lava  and  scoriae  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  surface,  that  the  aqueous 
rocks  are  almost  buried  and  concealed.  But  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done,  for  having  distinctly  ascertained  the 
SQCcession  of  strata,  and  I  have  myself  had  opportunities  of  verifying  his 
observations  during  a  visit  to  Le  Puy. 

In  this  basin  we  find,  as  in  Auvergne,  two  great  divisions,  eonsUting 
of  grits  and  marls  ;  the  former  composed  of  quartzose  grit,  in  some  places 
resembling  granite,  and  of  reddish  and  mottled  sands  and  oonglomerates. 
All  these  were  evidently  derived  from  the  degradation  of  granitic  rocks, 
and  are  v«ry  like  the  arenaceous  group  of  the  Limagne  before  described. 
Tbey  are  alnsost  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  basin,  and  were  evidently 
a  littoral  deposit  The  other  member  of  the  formation,  the  morb,  are 
more  or  less  calcareous,  and  are  associated  with  limestone  and  gypsum. 
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which  last  «xacily  reseinbles  that  of  Paris,  and  is  worked  for  agricultural 
uses. 

The  analogy  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  Velay  amd  Parie  basins  is 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  presence  in  both  of  silex  in  regular  beds* 
In  the  limestone  I  found  gyrogonites,  or  seeds  of  the  Chara,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  most  common  in  the  Paris  basin ;  and  M.  Bertrand  de 
Doue  has  discovered  the  bones  of  several  mammiferous  animals  of  tlie 
same  genera  as  those  which  characterize  the  basins  of  Auvergne  and 
Paris.*  The  species  of  shells  also  of  this  formation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Eocene  formations  in  other  parts  of  France. 

The  sand  and  conglomerate  of  the  freshwater  basin  of  Velay  are  entirely 
free  from  volcanic  pebbles,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  analogous 
group  of  the  Limagne  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  more  striking  in  Velay,  because 
the  masses  of  trachyte,  clinkstone,  and  other  igneous  rocks  now  abound- 
ing in  that  country,  have  an  aspect  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  constitute 
a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  district.  Tet 
the  non-intermixture  of  volcanic  products  with  the  lacustrine  sediment,  is 
just  what  we  should  expect  when  we  have  ascertained  that  the  imbedded 
organic  remains  of  those  strata  are  Eocene  ;  whereas  the  lavas  belong  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Miocene  period.t 

Cantai. — Near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal,  another  series  of  freshwater  strata 
occurs,  which  resembles,  in  mineral  character  and  organic  remains,  those 
of  Auvergne  and  Velay  already  described.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
group,  as  distinguished  from  the  two  former,  is  the  immense  abundance 
of  silex  associated  with  the  calcareous  marls  and  limestone,  which  last 
constitute,  like  the  limestone  of  Auvergne,  an  upper  member  of  the  fresh- 
water series. 

The  formations  of  the  Gantal  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
lower  composed  of  grave],  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous  and 
calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  limestone- 
deposits  such  as  the  waters  of  springs  charged  with  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  with  silica,  may  have  produced. 

Frtshwater  limestone  and  flinta  resembling  chalk, — ^To  the  English 
geologist,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Cantal  is  the  resemblance  of 
the  freshwater  limestone,  and  its  accompanying  flint,  to  our  upper  chalk; 
a  resemblance  which  (like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Auvergne  to  our 
secondary  *«  new  red")  is  the  more  important,  as  being  calculated  to  put 
the  student  upon  his  guard  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  lithological 
characters  as  tests  of  the  relative  ages  of  rocks.     When  we  approach 

*  DeMrip.  G^ogniM.  des  Env.  du  Puy  en  Velay,  1823. 
t  See  ante,  p.  353;  asd  chap.  ziz. 
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Avrillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great  heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile 
inica*schist  is  barely  covered  with  vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between 
La  CapelU  and  Vkcamp,  we  find  tbe  surface  strewed  over  with  loose 
broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  interior,  bat  with  a  white  external 
coating ;  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance 
precisely  lilce  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  districu.  When  heaps  of  this 
gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive 
at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand  resting  on  mica- 
schist  ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white 
limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  hollowed 
out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint,  marl,  and 
dark  vegetable  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recognise  an  exact  counter- 
part to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed  surface  of  our  own 
white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries,  along  a  road  made  of  the 
white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light  in  the  sun,  as  do  our 
roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl»  in  horizontal  strata,  sepa- 
rated in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of 
each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty 
nodules  of  our  chalk.  This  hard  white  substance  has  been  ascertained 
in  England  to  consist,  in  some  instances,  wholly  of  siliceous  matter,  and 
sometimes  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,*  and  the 
analysis  of  the  similar  rocks  in  the  Cantal  would  probably  give  the  same 
results.  The  Aurillac  flints  have  precisely  the  appearance  of  having 
separated  from  their  matrix  after  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  matter  had 
been  blended  together.  The  calcareous  marl  sometimes  occupies  small 
sinuous  cavities  in  the  flint;  and. the  siliceous  nodule,  when  detached,  is 
often  as  irregular  in  form  as  those  found  in  our  chalk. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  the  geologist  at  once  decide  that  the  lime- 
stone and  silex  of  Aurillac  are  referable  to  an  epoch  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  English  chalk?  It  is  not  by  reference  to  position ;  for  we  can 
merely  say  of  the  lacustrine  beds,  as  we  should  have  been  able  to  declare 
of  the  true  chalk  had  it  been  present,  that  they  overlie  the  granite  rocks 
of  this  part  of  France.  It  is  from  the  organic  remains  only  that  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  the  formation  to  belong  to  the  Eocene  tertiary  perio4« 
Instead  of  the  marine  Alcyonia  of  our  cretaceous  system,  the  silicified 
seed-vessels  of  the  Chara,  a  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
abound  in  the  flints  of  Aurillac,  both  in  those  which  are  in  situ  and  those 
forming  the  gravel.  Instead  of  the  Echini  and  marine  testacea  of  the 
chalk,  we  find  in  these  marls  and  limestones  the  shells  of  the  Planorbis, 
and  other  lacustrine  testacea,  all  of  them,  like  the  gyrogonites,- agreeing 
specifically  with  species  of  the  Eocene  type. 

*  Phillips,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  22.— Outlines  of  Geology,  p.  95. 
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Proofs  of  tlu  gradual  deposiium  of  mar/.— Some  sections  of  the 
foliated  marls  in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of 
the  lacustrine  series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example, 
we  find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls,  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  sixty  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin  that  thirty  are  some* 
times  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  they  are  separated 
we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems  of  Chars,  or 
other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  pcdudinse  and  other  fresh- 
water shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  resemble  precisely 
some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch  marl  lakes,  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain 
period  of  the  past.  The  different  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in  beds 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by 
differences  of  composition  and  colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and 
brown.  Occasionally  there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black 
carbonaceous  vegetable  matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulveru- 
lent marl.  We  find  several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  com- 
posed of  such  materials  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their 
base,  the  whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or 
basaltic  lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of  the 
most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up  I  When  we  desire  to 
classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  strata  in  the  aggre- 
gate; but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  to 
explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  thin 
leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  containing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  tes- 
tacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum, 
and  how  vast  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group ! 
We  must  remember  also,  that  volcanos  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which 
rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 
the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  flows  of 
lava  and  showers  of  scoriae ;  and  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  Etna,  how  many  distinct  lava-currents  and  heaps  of  ejected 
substances  are  required  to  make  up  one  of  the  numerous  conical  envelopes 
whereof  a  volcano  is  composed. — ^Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  con- 
tinents and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups, 
formed  in  succession  during  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed 
upon  each  other. 

*  Ljell  and  MujrchiBon,  sur  les  Depots  Laoust.    Tertiaires  du  Cantal,  &o,    Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat,  Oct.  1829. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

EOCENS   rORMATIONS— PARIS   BASIN. 

Marine  Eocene  Btratar— Paris  basin  how  far  analogous  to  deposits  of  Central  France 
— Connexion  of  Anvergne  and  Paris  basins — Groups  in  Paris  basin — Observations 
of  M.  C.  PreVost — Contemporaneous  marine  and  fresbwater  strata — Abundance 
of  Cerithia  (p.  373.) — Upper  marine  formation — All  the  Parisian  groups  Eocene-^ 
Microscopic  shells  (p.  377.) — Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum — Strata  with  and 
without  organic  remains  alternating — Extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  Eocene  period — Concluding  remarks. 

The  geologist  who  has  studied  the  lacustrine  formations  described  in  the 
last  chapter  cannot  enter  the  tract  usually  termed  "  the  Paris  Basin" 
without  immediately  recognising  a  great  variety  of  rocks  with  which  his 
eye  has  already  become  familiar.  The  green  and  white  marls  of  Auvergne, 
Cantal,  and  Yelay,  again  present  themselves,  together  with  limestones 
and  quartzose  grits,  siliceous  and  gypseous  marls,  nodules  and  layers  of 
flint,  and  saccharoid  gypsum  ;  lastly,  in  addition  to  all  this  identity  of 
mineral  character,  he  finds  an  assemblage  of  the  same  species  of  fossil 
animals  and  plants. 

When  we  consider  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  two  districts,  we 
are  the  more  prepared  to  ascribe  this  correspondence  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  these  groups  to  a  combination  of  similar  circumstances  at  the 
same  era.  From  the  Map  (Fig.  144.,  ante,  p.  359)  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  united  waters  of  the  Allier  and  Loire,  after  descending 
from  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  freshwater  formations  of  Central  France, 
flow  on  till  they  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Paris 
basin.  M.  Omalius  d'Halloy  long  ago  suggested  the  very  natural  idea 
that  there  existed  formerly  a  chain  of  lakes,  reaching  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  central  mountain-group  of  France,  and  terminating  in  the  basin 
of  Paris,  which  he  supposes  was  at  that  time  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of 
this  part  of  France  must  since  have  undergone,  wo  may  easily  conceive 
that  many  of  the  principal  features  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  may 
have  remained  unchanged,  or  but  slightly  modified.  Hills  of  volcanic 
matter  have  indeed  been  formed  since  the  Eocene  formations  were  accu- 
mulated, and  the  levels  of  large  tracts  have  been  altered  in  relation  to  the 
sea ;  lakes  have  been  drained,  and  a  gulf  of  the  sea  turned  into  dry  land, 
but  many  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface 
may  still  remain  the  same.  The  waters  which  flowed  from  the  granitic 
heights  into  the  Eocene  lakes  may  now  descend  in  the  same  manner 
through  valleys  once  the  basins  of  those  lakes.    Let  us,  for  illustration. 
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suppose  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  and  the  galf  into  which  their  waters 
are  discharged,  to  be  elevated  and  laid  dry  by  subterranean  movements^ 
The  whole  hydrographieal  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  might  be  upraised 
during  these  convulsions,  yet  that  river  might  continue,  even  after  so 
extraordinary  a  revolution,  to  drain  the  same  elevated  regions,  and  might 
still  convey  its  waters  in  the  same  direction  from  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  traversing  the  lakes,  it  would  hold  its 
course  through  deposits  of  lacustrine  sand  and  shelly  marl,  such  as  we 
know  to  be  now  forming  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Erie  ;  and  these  fresh- 
water strata  would  occupy  the  site,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  pristine 
existence  of  the  lakes.  Marine  strata  may  also  be  brought  into  view  in 
the  space  where  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  like  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
had  once  received  the  continental  waters ;  and  in  such  formations  we 
might  discover  shells  of  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  species  intermingled  with 
marine  testacea  and  zoophytes. 

SubdiviiioHS  of  strata  in  the  Paris  basiri, — The  area  which  has  been 
called  the  Paris  basin  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  about  ninety  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  space 
may  be  described  as  a  depression  in  the  chalk  (see  Fig.  82.,  ante,  p. 
202),  which  has  been  filled  up  by  alternating  groups  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water strata.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  attempted  in  1811  to  distin- 
guish five  dififerent  formations,  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  the  lowest : 

r  Plastic  clay. 

1.  First  freskwater  formation.  <  Lignite. 

(^  First  sandstone. 

2.  First  marine  formation.  Calcaire  grossier. 


Siliceous  limestone. 
-*    Gypsum,  with  bones  of  animals. 
Freshwater  marls. 
Gypseous  marine  marls. 
Upper  marine  sands  and  sandstones. 
Upper  marine  marls  and  limestones. 

Third  frediwator  forma-     f  !!?!««*™  ""jlj-tone,  without  riiell.. 


3.  Second  freshwater  forma- 

tion. 

4.  Second  marine  formation. 


J 


tion. 


J  Siliceous  millstone,  with  shells. 
I  Upper  freshwater  marls. 


These  formations  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  succession 
upon  the  chalk  ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had 
been  by  turns  admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  region.  But  the 
subsequent  investigations  of  several  geologists,  especially  of  M.  Constant 
Prevost,*  have  led  to  great  modifications  in  the  theoretical  views  enter- 
tained respecting  the  order  in  which  the  several  groups  were  formed ;  and 
it  now  appears  that  the  formations  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  table  of  MM. 
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Covier  and  Brongniart,  instead  of  having  originated  one  after  the  other, 
are  diTisible  into  four  nearly  contemporaneous  groups. 

Superposition  of  different  formations  in  the  Paris  basin. — A  com- 
parison of  the  two  accompanying  diagrams  will  show  at  a  glance  the  dif- 
ferent relations  which  the  several  sets  of  strata  bear  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  as  well  as  the  more  modern  classification.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  several  sets  of 
strata  referred  to  in  the  above  systems. 


Fig.  150. 
M.  A.  Brongniart 


Fig.  15T. 
M.  Constant  Prevost. 


S.     VPT^''  FrAthwatrr. 


^.    VppefMariiu. 


1 

DC 


Cale.  S£L 


Cole,   Grtix. 


I         X.  mmatin  Ci»u 


Chalk 


CJudk 


Immediately  upon  the  chalk  a  layer  of  broken  chalk  flints,  often  ce- 
mented into  a  breccia  by  siliceous  sand,  is  very  commonly  found.  These 
flints  probably  indicate  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  reefs  of  chalk  when  a 
portion  of  that  rock  had  emerged,  and  before  the  regular  tertiary  beds 
were  superimposed.  To  this  partial  layer  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
annexed  sections. 

Plastic  clay  and  sand, — Upon  this  flinty  stratum,  or,  if  it  be  wanting 
upon  the  chalk  itself,  rests  frequently  a  deposit  of  clay  and  lignite  (No. 
1.  of  the  above  tables).  It  includes  the  remains  of  freshwater  shells 
and  drift-wood,  and  was,  at  first,  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  Paris  basin 
bad  originally  been  filled  with  fresh  water.  But  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  this  group  is  not  only  of  very  partial  extent,  but  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  a  fixed  place  in  the  series  ;  for  it  alternates  with  the  marine 
calcaire  grossier  (No.  2.  of  the  tables),  and  is  repeated  in  the  very  middle 
of  that  limestone  at  Veaugirard,  Bagneux,  and  other  places,  where  the 
same  Planorbes,  Paludinae  and  Limnese  oceur.*  M.  Desnoyers  pointed 
out  to  me  a  section  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  laid  open  in  1829,  where  a 
similar  intercalation  was  seen  in  a  still  higher  part  of  the  calcaire  grossier. 


*  Prevost,  Sur  les  SnbmenionB  Mratives,  Ac. 
Paris,  tome  iv.  p.  74. 
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These  observations  relieve  as  from  the  difficulty  of  seeking  a  cause  why 
vegetable  matter,  and  certain  species  of  freshwater  shells  and  a  particular 
kind  of  clay,  were  at  first  introduced  into  the  basin,  and  why  the  same 
space  was  subsequently  usurped  by  the  sea.  A  minute  examination  of  the 
phenomena  leads  us  simply  to  infer,  that  a  river  charged  with  argillaceous 
sediment  entered  a  bay  of  the  sea  and  drifted  into  it,  from  time  to  time, 
freshwater  shells  and  wood. 

Calcaire  grosaier, — The  calcaire  grossier  above  alluded  to,  is  a  coarse 
limestone,  often  passing  into  sand,  such  as  may  perhaps  have  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  aqueous  degradation  of  a  chalk  country.  It  contains  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris 
basin.  No  less  than  four  hundred  distinct  species  have  been  procured  from 
a  single  spot  near  Grignon.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  sand, 
chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh- 
water species,  are  mingled  together,  and  were  evidently  transported  from 
a  distance.  Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  Cyclosloma  and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and 
currents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  considerable  move- 
ment in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than  the 
great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium.  (See  Fig. 
152.)  There  occur  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  species  of 
this  genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier. Now  the  living  testacea  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish,  so  that  their  abundance 
in  the  marine  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis  before  advanced,  that  a  river  flowed  into  the  gulf,  and  gave 
Fig.  152.  nse  to  the  beds  of  clay  and  lignite  before  mentioned.  But 
there  are  ample  data  for  inferring  that  the  gulf  was  supplied 
with  fresh  water  by  more  than  one  river ;  for  while  the  cal- 
caire grossier  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Paris  basin* 
another  contemporaneous  deposit,  of  freshwater  origin,  appears 
at  the  southern  extremity. 

Calcaire  ailiceux. — This  group  (No.  3.  of  the  foregoing 
tables)  is  a  compact  siliceous  limestone,  which  resembles  a 
precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  It  is  often 
traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities ;  is  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  contains  fresh- 
water and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.     The 

CerUhium   siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  occupy  distinct 
dnctum*. 


This  species  is  found  also  in  the  Paris  and  London  basins. 
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parts  of  the  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those  places 
where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  also  alternate  with  each 
other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny  ;  and  there 
are  even  points  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  blended  together,  that  portions 
of  each  may  be  seen  in  hand  specimens.  Thus  in  the  same  bed,  at  Triel, 
we  have  the  compact  freshwater  limestone,  characterized  by  its  Limneae, 
mingled  with  the  coarse  marine  limestone  through  which  the  small  multi- 
locular  shell,  called  milliolite,  is  dispersed  in  countless  numbers.  These 
microscopic  testacea  are  also  accopipanied  byCerithia  and  other  shells  of 
the  calcaire  grossier.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  this  instance  both 
kinds  of  sediment  must  have  been  thrown  down  together  oa  the  same 
spot,  and  each  has  still  retained  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains.  This 
limestone  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  Prevost,  both  in  situ  at  Triel, 
and  in  hand  specimens  in  his  cabinet. 

These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  to  the  north, 
where  the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea,  a  marine  limestone  was 
formed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the  south- 
ward, or  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  for  it  appears  that  during  the  Eocene 
period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north  ;  and  the  continent,  where 
the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that  southern  region  we  may 
suppose  a  body  of  fresh  water  to  have  descended  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in  sufficient  volume  to  convert 
the  upper  end  of  the  bay  into  fresh  water,  like  some  of  the  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic. 

Gypsum  and  marls. — The  next  gronp  to  be  considered  is  the  gypsum, 
and  the  white  and  green  marls,  subdivisions  of  No.  3.  of  the  table  of 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  These  were  once  supposed  to  be  entirely  subse- 
quent in  origin  to  the  two  groups  already  considered  ;  but  M.  Prevost  has 
pointed  out  that  in  some  localities  they  alternate  repeatedly  with  the  cal- 
caire siliceux,  and  in  others  with  some  of  the  upper  members  of  the  cal- 
caire grossier.  The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is 
in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  two  groups 
before  mentioned  are  less  fully  developed ;  but  M.  Prevost  infers,  that 
while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress,  the  one 
towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river  descending 
from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and  marly  sediment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  that  a  bay,  or  narrow  sea,  180 
miles  in  length,  would  receive,  at  more  points  than  one,  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  continent ;  at  the  same  time  I  may  observe,  that  if  the  gypsum 
and  associated  green  and  white  marls  of  Montmartre  were  derived  from 
a  hydrographical  basin  distinct  from  that  of  the  southern  chain  of  lakes 
before  adverted  to,  this  basin  must  nevertheless  have  been  placed  under 
circumstances  exceedingly  similar ;  for  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  Velay 
and  Auvergne  with  the  freshwater  group  of  Montmartre,  is  such  as  can 
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scarcely  be  appreciated  by  geologists  who  have  not  carefully  examined 
the  structure  of  both  these  countries. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  the  view  above  given  of  the  arrangement 
of  four  different  sets  of  strata  in  the  Paris  basin  is  far  more  obscure  and 
complicated  than  that  first  presented  to  them  in  the  system  of  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart.  Undoubtedly  the  relations  of  the  several  groups  are  less 
simple  than  the  first  observers  supposed,  being  much  more  analogous  to 
those  before  described  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France.  The 
simultaneous  deposition  of  two  or  more  groups  of  strata  in  one  basin,  some 
of  them  freshwater  and  others  marine,  must  always  produce  very  complex 
results ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult  in  these  cases  to  discover 
any  fixed  order  of  superposition  in  the  associated  mineral  masses,  so  also 
is  it  more  easy  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  origin,  and  to  reconcile 
their  relations  to  the  agency  of  known  causes.  Instead  of  the  successive 
irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea,  and  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  fluid,  and  other  speculations  of  the  earlier  geologists,  we  are  now 
simply  called  upon  to  imagine  a  gulf,  into  one  extremity  of  which  the  sea 
entered,  and  at  the  other  a  large  river,  while  other  streams  may  have  flowed 
in  at  different  points,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  beds  would  be  occasioned. 

Second  or  Upper  marine  group. — The  next  group,  called  the  second 
or  upper  marine  formation  (No.  4.  of  the  tables,)  consists  in  its  lower 
division  of  green  marls,  which  alternate  with  the  freshwater  beds  of 
gypsum  and  marl  last  described.  Above  this  division  the  products  of 
the  sea  exclusively  predominate,  the  beds  being  chiefly  formed  of  mica- 
ceous and  quartzose  sand,  eighty  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  surmounted 
by  beds  of  sandstone,  with  scarcely  any  limestone.  The  summits  of  a 
great  mpny  platforms  and  hills  in  the  Paris  basin  consist  of  this  upper 
marine  series. 

I  fully  agree  with  M.  C.  Prevost  that  the  alternation  of  the  various 
marine  and  freshwater  formations  before  described  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  without  supposing  different  retreats  and  subsequent  returns 
of  the  sea  ;  yet  I  think  that  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  would  best  account 
for  the  position  of  these  upper  marine  sands.  Oscillations  of  level  may 
have  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sea  and  a  river  may  have 
prevailed  each  in  their  turn  for  a  time,  until  at  length,  by  a  more  considera- 
ble sinking  down  of  part  of  the  basin,  a  tract  previously  occupied  by 
freshwater  was  converted  into  a  sea  of  moderate  depth. 

In  one  part  of  the  Paris  basin  there  are  decisive  proofs  that  during  the 
Eocene  period,  and  before  the  upper  marine  sand  was  formed,  parts  of 
the  calcaire  grossier  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  denuding  causes.  At 
Valmondois,  for  example,  a  deposit  of  the  upper  marine  sandstone  is 
found,  in  which  rolled  blocks  of  the  calcaire  grossier  with  its  peculiar 
fossils,  and  fragments  of  a  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  siliceux, 
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occur.*  These  calcareous  boulders  are  rolled  atid  pierced  by  perforating 
shells  belonging  to  no  less  than  fifteen  distinct  species.  Botli  the  blocks 
and  many  worn  shells  washed  out  from  the  calcaire  grossier,  are  found 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  upper  marine  sand. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  earthquake  in  Cutch  could  raise  one  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  depress  another,  and  cause  the  river  to  cut 
a  passage  through  the  upraised  strata,  and  carry  down  the  materials 
removed  from  the  new  channel  into  the  sea.  All  these  changes,  there- 
fore, might  happen  within  a  short  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition 
of  two  sets  of  strata  in  the  same  delta.t 

It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  the  same  convulsions  which  caused  one 
part  of  the  Paris  basin  to  sink  down,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  upon  the  area 
previously  covered  by  gypsum  and  freshwater  marl,  may  have  lifted  up 
the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  siliceous  limestone,  so  that  they  might  be 
acted  upon  by  the  waves,  and  fragments  of  them  swept  down  into  Ute 
contiguous  sea,  there  to  be  drilled  by  boring  testacea. 

It  is  observed  that  the  older  marine  formation  at  Laon  is  now  raised 
three  hundred  metres,  or  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  whereas 
the  upper  marine  sands  never  attain  half  that  elevation.  Such  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  relative  altitude  of  the  two  groups  when  the  newest 
of  them  were  deposited. 

Third freshuHtter  formation. — We  have  still  to  consider  another  for- 
mation, the  third  freshwater  group  (No.  5.  of  the  preceding  tables).  It 
consists  of  marls  interstratified  with  beds  of  flint  and  layers  of  flinty 
nodules.  One  set  of  siliceous  layers  is  destitute  of  organic  remains,  the 
other  replete  with  them. 

Gyrogonites,  or  fossil  seed-vessels  of  charae,  are  found  abundantly  in 
these  strata  ;  and  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  agree  well  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  after  the  gulf  or  estuary  had  been  silted  up  with  the  sand 
of  the  upper  marine  formation,  a  great  number  of  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes  existed,  like  those  which  frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of 
a  delta.  These  lakes  were  fed  by  rivers  or  springs  which  contained^  in 
chemical  solution  or  mechanical  suspension,  such  kinds  of  sediment  as 
we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  lakes  of  Central 
France  during  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Parisian  groups  all  Eocene. — Having  now  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  different  groups  of  the  Paris  basin,  I  may  observe  generally  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  Eocene  epoch,  although  the  entire  series  must 
doubtless  have  required  an  immense  lapse  of  ages  for  its  accumulation. 


*  M.  Deshajes,  M ^moires  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  943.  The 
Bandstone  is  there  called ,  by  mistake,  gr6s  marin  inferieur,  instead  of  superteur,  to 
which  last  the  author  has  since  ascertained  it  to  belong. 

f  Vol.  I.  pp.  382,  383. 
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The  shells  of  the  different  freshwater  groups,  constituting  at  once  some 
of  the  lowest  and  uppermost  members  of  the  series,  are  nearly  all  refer- 
able to  the  same  species,  and  the  discordance  between  the  marine  testacea 
of  the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  upper  marine  sands  is  very  inconsiderable. 
A  curious  observation  has  been  made  by  M.  Deshayes,  in  reference  to 
the  changes  which  one  species,  the  Cardium  pondoaum^  has  undergone 
during  the  long  period  of  its  existence  in  the  Paris  basin.  Different 
varieties  of  this  cardium  are  characteristic  of  different  strata.  In  the  older 
sand  of  the  Soissonais  (a  marine  formation  underlying  the  regular  beds  of 
the  calcaire  grossier),  this  shell  acquires  but  a  small  volume,  and  has 

Fig.  153. 


Cardium  porulostan,    Paris  and  London  basins. 


many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire 
grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its  full  size,  and  many  peculiarities 
of  form,  which  are  again  modified  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire 
grossier  ;  and  these  last  characters  are  preserved  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
the  "  upper  marine"  series.* 

MiliolUe  Hmestane  and  microscopic  sheUa.-^ln  some  parts  of  the  cal* 
caire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building, 
and  called  by  the  French  geologists  mUiolite  limeatone.  It  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  millions  of  small  shells  of  the  size  of  minute  grains 
of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  of  distinct  species 
from  those  found  in  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy.  These  minute 
fossil  bodies  consist  of  moltilocolar  shells,  which  were  formerly  referred 
to  the  order  Cq!>halopoday  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  but  M.  Dujardin  has  showa 
thart  some  of  them  do  certainly  not  belong  to  that  order.  They  were 
separated  by  D'Orbigny  from  the  nautilus  and  ammonite,  by  their  having 
no  siphon  or  internal  tube  connecting  the  different  chambers,  and  were 
called  by  him  Foraminifera.  They  are  often  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
vervation,  and  their  forms  are  singularly  different  from  those  of  the  larger 
testacea. 

A  plate  of  some  of  these  is  given,  from  unpublished  drawings  by  M* 
Deehayes,  who  has  caiefully  selected  the  most  remarkable  types  of  form. 
The  nalurdl  size  of  each  species  figured  (Plate  XIII.)  is  indicated  by 
such  minute  points,  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them,  as  they 

*  Coqailles  caraet^rist.  des  Terrains,  183i . 
Vol-  IL— 2  X 
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might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
genus  miliolite  of  Lamarck  has  since  been  subdivided  into  several  genera, 
among  which  are  the  Triloculinaand  Quinqueloculina  figured  in  the  plate 
(PI.  XIIL). 

Characteristic  shells, — The  species  of  shells  figured  in  the  annexed 
plate  are  common  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  may  be  considered  as  character- 
istic of  the  Eocene  period  generally.  They  appear  as  yet  to  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  deposits  of  that  period,  and  are  for  the  most  part  abun- 
dant in  them  wherever  they  have  been  attentively  studied.  (PI.  XIV.) 

Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum* — I  have  already  considered  the  post- 
tion  of  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  saccharoid  rock  in  Uie 
hill  of  Montmartre  at  Paris,  and  other  central  parts  of  the  basin.  At  the 
base  of  that  hill  it  is  seen  distinctly  to  alternate  with  soft  marly  beds  of  the 
calcaire  grossier,  in  which  cerithia  and  other  marine  shells  occur.  Bat 
the  great  mass  of  gypsum  may  be  considered  as  a  purely  freshwater 
deposit,  containing  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  fragments  of 
palm- wood,  and  great  numbers  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds  and  binls,  od 
assemblage  of  organic  remains  which  has  given  great  celebrity  to  the 
Paris  basin.  The  bones  of  freshwater  fish,  also,  and  of  crocodiles,  and 
many  land  and  fluviatile  reptiles,  occur  in  this  rock.  The  skeletons  oi 
mammalia  are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities 
being  preserved,  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen  by 
the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  accompany- 
ing shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the  surface  of 
rivers  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept  away 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders,  or  in 
the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated  with  sulphate 
of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily  enters  the  sea  so 
charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle  refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A 
stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as  milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne,  on  the  east  of  Java  ;  and  a  great  body 
of  hot  water,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same 
volcano  on  one  occasion,  and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroy- 
ing, by  its  noxious  properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner  the 
Pusanibio,  or  "  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Purac^,  an  extinct  volcano,  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 

*  Leyde  Magaz.  voor  Wetensch  Konst  en  Lett.,  partie  v.  cahier  i.  p.  71.  Cited 
by  Rozet,  Joum.  de  G^ologte,  tono.  i.  p.  43. 
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1.  Viriiaa  eotUtriOj  Ltmk. 
9l  FUuraionM  eUmeulans, 

3.  CgMidM*  earinataj  Lamk. 

4.  JVertta  triuufimata,  Lamk. 

6.  CUigpCrtM  frodbif^vwa,  Lunk. 


6.  IWrnfeZZa  mhrieaUma,  Lamk 

7.  Fbitila  i^^itolmay  Lamk. 

8.  JVofiea  ^pfigUfttma.  Lamk. 

9.  SolMnwm ctmaUcmaiumil 
10.  an^tfiteji(afiieoita,Deah 
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noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of  marine 
remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.* 

There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance 
which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the  remains 
of  diflferent  animals.  The  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  however,  are  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  freshwater  formation  to  which  the  gypsum  belongs ; 
for  the  remains  of  a  Palaeotherium,  together  with  some  freshwater  shells, 
have  been  found  in  a  marine  stratum  belonging  to  the  calcaire  grossier  at 
Beau  champ. 

In  the  gypsum  the  remains  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds  have 
been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  is  now  represented  by  only  four 
living  species  ;  namely,  three  tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  With 
them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  a  species 
of  fox  and  gennet.  Of  the  Rodentia,  a  dormouse  and  a  squirrel ;  of  the 
Insectivora,  a  bat ;  and  of  the  Marsupialia  (an  order  now  confined  to 
America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands),  an  opossum,  have  been 
discovered. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of  some 
of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing  species.t 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tor- 
toises of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionix. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is  such 
as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  sufifer  by  river  inundations.  Whether  the 
disproportion  of  carnivorous  animals  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  or 
whether  they  were  comparatively  small  in  number  and  dimensions,  as  in 
the  indigenous  fauna  of  Australia,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  is  a 
point  on  which  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  all  the  species  of  vertebrated 
animals  hitherto  observed  are  extinct,  when  we  recollect  that  out  of  1122 
species  of  fossil  testacea  obtained  from  the  Paris  basin,  thirty-eight  only 
can  be  identified  with  species  now  living.  I  have  more  than  once  advert- 
ed to  the  fact,  that  extinct  mammalia  are  often  found  associated  with 
assemblages  of  recent  shells,  a  fact  from  which  I  have  inferred  the  inferior 
duration  of  species  of  the  mammalia  as  compared  with  the  testacea  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  higher  order  of  animals  in  general  may  more 
readily  become  extinct  than  the  marine  moUusca.  Some  of  the  thirty- 
eight  species  of  testacea  above  alluded  to,  as  having  survived  from  the 

*  M.  C.  Prevost,  Submersions  Iteratives,  &c.    Note  23. 
1  Cuvier,  Osa.  Fofs.,  torn.  iii.  p.  255. 
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Eocene  period  to  our  own  times,  have  now  a  wide  geographical  range,  as» 
for  example,  Lucina  divaricaia^*  and  are  therefore  fitted  to  exist  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  Eocene  marine  testacea  which  have  become  extinct  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  the  loss  of  species  has  been  due  to  general  laws  ;  and 
that  a  sudden  catastrophe,  such  as  the  invasion  of  a  whole  eontinent  by 
the  sea — a  cause  which  could  annihilate  only  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater 
tribes-^is  an  hypothesis  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Strata  tvith  and  without  organic  remains  altemating.'^Beivreen  the 
gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  upper  marine  sands  a  thin  bed  of 
oysters  is  found,  which  is  spread  over  a  remarkably  wide  area.  From 
the  manner  in  which  they  lie,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  grow  on  the 
spot,  but  that  some  current  swept  them  away  from  a  bed  of  oystera 
formed  in  some  other  part  of  the  bay.  The  strata  of  sand  which  imme* 
diately  repose  on  the  oyster-bed  are  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Paris  basin  and  in  other  formation8» 
thau  alternations  of  shelly  beds  with  others  entirely  devoid  of  them. 
The  temporary  extinction  and  renewal  of  animal  life  at  successive  periods 
have  been  inferred  from  such  phenomena,  which  may  nevertheless  be 
explained,  as  M.  Prevost  justly  remarks,  without  appealing  to  any  each 
extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation.  A  current 
one  day  scoops  out  a  channel  in  a  bed  of  shelly  sand  and  mud,  and  the 
next  day,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  its  course,  ceases  to  prey  upon  the  same 
bank.  It  may  then  become  charged  with  sand  unmixed  with  shells, 
derived  from  some  dune,  or  brought  down  by  a  river.  In  the  course  of 
ages  an  indefinite  number  of  transitions  from  shelly  strata  to  those  witkont 
shells  may  thus  be  caused. 

Concluding  remarib.— It  will  be  seen  by  onr  observations  on  Auvergne 
and  other  parts  of  Central  France,  and  on  the  districts  round  Paris,  that 
geologists  have  already  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
physical  geography  of  part  of  Europe  during  the  Eocene  period.  We  can 
point  to  some  districts  where  lakes  and  rivers  then  existed,  and  to  the  site  of 
some  of  the  lands  encircling  those  lakes,  and  to  the  position  of  a  great  bay 
of  the  sea,  into  which  their  surplus  waters  were  discharged.  We  can 
also  show,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter,  the  points 
where  some  volcanic  eruptions  took  place.  Much  information  has  been 
acquired  respecting  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabited  the  land  at  that 
period,  and  concerning  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  testacea  which  swarmed 
in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  we  have  a  collection  of  the  marine 
Eocene  shells  more  complete  than  has  yet  been  obtained  from  any  existing 
sea  of  equal  extent  in  Europe.  Nor  are  the  contemporary  fossil  plants  alto* 
gather  unknown  to  us,  which,  like  the  animals,  are  of  extinct  species,  and 
indicate  a  warmer  climate  than  that  now  prevailing  in  the  same  latitudes* 

*  See  Fig,  85.,  ante,  p.  SS5. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  earthy  implied  by  some  of 
the  lacustrine  and  marine  deposits  of  this  age,  and  consider  the  fulness  of 
all  the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  deduced  from  the  study 
of  the  fossil  remains,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  earth  was 
at  that  period  in  a  perfectly  settled  state,  and  already  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man. 

The  heat  of  European  latitudes  during  the  Eocene  period  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  superior,  if  equal,  to  that  now  experienced  between  the 
tropics  ;  some  living  species  of  molluscous  animals,  both  of  the  land,  the 
lake,  and  the  sea,  existed  when  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  were  formed ; 
and  the  contrast  in  the  organization  of  the  various  tribes  of  Eocene 
animals,  when  compared  to  those  now  co-existing  with  man,  although 
striking,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  between  the  living  Australian  and 
European  types.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  fully  aware  that  we 
cannot  reason  with  any  confidence  on  the  capability  of  onr  own,  or  any 
other  contemporary  species,  to  exist  under  circumstances  so  different  as 
those  which  might  be  caused  by  an  entirely  new  distribution  of  land  and 
tea  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  earlier  tertiary  periods  the  physical  geogrik 
phy  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  very  distinct.  Our  inability  to 
account  for  the  atmospheric  and  other  latent  causes,  which  often  give 
rise  to  the  most  destructive  epidemics,  proves  the  extent  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  entire  assemblage  of  conditions  requisite  for  the  existence  of  any 
one  species  on  the  globe. 


OHAPTEH    XIX. 

XOOBm  VOLCAMIO  ROOKS* 

Voleanie  rocks  of  Auvergne — Eraptaons  at  apcceBdye  periods— Most  Dor  an  eztinet 
volcano— Velay — Plomb  du  Cantal,  (p.  385.) — Train  of  minor  volcanos  itietching 
from  Auvergne  to  the  Viyaraia — Monts  Domes — Ravines  excavated  through  lava 
— Alluviums  of  distinct  ages  (p.  388.) — Age  of  more  modem  lavas  of  Central 
Franoe-*No  eraption  daring  the  historical  era^-Diviaion  of  volcanos  into  ante- 
diluvian and  posi-dilavian  inadmissible— Theories  lespecting  the  eflfeots  of  the 
Flood  considered  (p.  392.) — Recapitulation. 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter,  I  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  all  details  respecting 
the  associated  volcanic  rocks,  to  which  I  now  recall  the  reader^s  attention. 
(See  the  Map,  ante,  p.  869.) 
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It  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly  group  of  the  lacustrine 
basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been 
detected,  although  massive  piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  As  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute 
research,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had 
not  commenced  when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups 
originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to  light 
that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  deposition  of  the 
freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne  some  volca- 
nic explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Eocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still  flourished.  I  shall 
first  advert  to  these  proofs,  as  relating  to  the  history  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  same 
country  volcanic  rocks  of  much  newer  date,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
referable  to  the  Miocene  era. 

Volcanic  rocks  associated  with  lacustrine  in  Auvergne. — ^The  first 
locality  to  which  I  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  is  Pont  du  Ch&teau, 
near  Clermont,  which  spot,  as  well  as  others  in  Auvergne,  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  I  examined,  with  Mr.  Murchison,  in  1828.  The  section  is 
seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  AUier.  Here  beds  of 
volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  freshwater  limestone,  which  is  in  some 
places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted  with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as 
if  it  were  deposited  while  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  projected 
from  a  neighbouring  vent.*  This  limestone  contains  the  Helix  Ramondi 
and  other  shells  of  Eocene  species.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  argu- 
ment whether  the  volcanic  sand  was  showered  down  from  above,  or  drifted 
to  the  spot  by  a  river ;  for  the  latter  opinion  must  presuppose  the  country 
to  have  been  covered  with  volcanic  ejections  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  de  Marmont,  near  Veyres,  where 
a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing  Eocene  shells. 
The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such  as  is  known  to  result 
from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  subsiding  together  with  ejected 
fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified  rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are 
highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by  a  tiiick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises 
in  the  hill,  divides  into  two  branches. 

Gergovia, — The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third  exam- 
ple. I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no  alternation 
here  of  lava  and  freshwater  strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other 
observers  ;t  but  the  position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  tuffs  prove  them 
to  have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Eocene  formations. 

*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  21.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white  and 
greenish  marls,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by 
a  dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village  of 
MerJogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  considerable 
<uigle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  them  for 


Fig.  154. 
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Hill  of  Gergovia. 

some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact*  Above  the  white  and  green 
marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  containing  freshwater  shells, 
are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  divi- 
sion beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with  compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some 
of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy  and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occa« 
sionally  fragments  of  scoriae  are  visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen 
another  group  of  some  thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon 
which  lie  other  marly  strata  intermixed  with^volcanic  matter. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have  been 
forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  limestones,  in 
such  a  manner  that  tlie  whole  has  become  blended  in  one  confused  and 
brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is  sometimes  no  very 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of  such  mixed  rocks  we 
often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype,  stilbite,  and  arragonite. 
To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some  of  the  breccias  immediately 
adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones 
in  the  upper  part  of  that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently, 
by  intrusion  from  below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sedi- 
ment from  water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action,  which 
was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine 
strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the 
proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of  silex, 
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travertio»  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacaatrine  strata  were 
formed  ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  might  generate. 

Tlie  igneous  products  above  mentioned,  as  associated  with  the  laeastrine 
strata,  form  the  lowest  members  of  the  great  series  of  volcanic  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  which  repose  for  the  most  part  on  the 
granitic  mountains  (see  Map,  ante,  p.  359).  There  was  evidently  a  long 
succession  of  eruptions,  beginninjg  with  those  of  the  Eocene  period,  and 
ending,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  derived  from  fossil 
remains,  with  those  of  the  Miocene  epoch.  The  oldest  part  of  the  two 
principal  volcanic  masses  of  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  Eocene  period, — the  newer  portion  of  the  same 
mountains  to  the  Miocene ;  just  as  Etna  commenced  its  operations  during 
the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  and  has  continued  them  down  to  the  Recent 
epoch,  and  still  retains  its  energy  undiminished.  There  are  some  parts 
of  the  Mont  Mezen,  in  Velay,  which  are  perhaps  of  the  same  antiquity 
as  the  oldest  parts  of  Mont  Dor. 

Besides  these  ancient  rocks,  of  which  the  lavas  are  in  a  great  measure 
trachytic,  there  are  many  minor  cones  in  Central  France,  for  the  most 
part  of  posterior  origin,  which  extend  from  Auvergne,  in  a  direction  north- 
west and  south-east,  through  Velay,  into  the  Vivarais,  where  they  are 
seen  in  the  basin  of  the  Ard^che.  This  volcanic  line  does  not  pass  by 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal ;  it  was  formed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  conjectured  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  during  the  Miocene  period; 
but  there  may  probably  be  found,  among  these  cones  and  their  accompany- 
ing lavasv  rocks  of  every  intermediate  age  between  the  oldest  and  newest 
volcanic  formations  of  Central  France. 

I  shall  first  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  du 
Cantal,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  train  of  newer  cones,  examining  the  evi- 
dence at  present  obtained  respecting  their  relative  ages,  and  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  successive  formation  of  alluviums  and  on  thfl 
excavation  of  valleys. 

Mont  Dor, — Mont  Dor,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic  maseee 
of  Auvergne,  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks  standing  apart  from 
the  freshwater  strata.*  This  volcano  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  retains  the 
shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  all  the  aides  slopisg 
more  or  less  rapidly,  until  tlieir  inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high 
plain  around.  This  cone  is  composed  of  layers  of  scorie,  pomice-stoneiy 
and  their  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basah,  which 
descend  often  in  uninterrupted  currents,  till  they  reach  and  spread  them- 

*  Sm  the  Map,  ante,  p.  359. 
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selves  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates  also,  composed 
of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above  ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from  the 
central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  great  cone,  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  when  treating  of  Etna. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes, and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Originally, 
perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insignifi- 
cant feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have  been  destroyed 
and  renovated. 

We  cannot  at  present  determine  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor, 
because  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except 
impressions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  of  species  not  determined.  Some  of 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  formed  of  white  pumiceous  tuffs,  in 
which  animal  remains  may  perhaps  be  one  day  found.  In  tlie  mean  time, 
we  may  conclude  that  Mont  Dor  had  no  existence  when  the  grits  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Limagne,  which  contain  no  volcanic  materials,  were 
formed  ;  but  some  of  the  earliest  eruptions  were,  perhaps,  contemporary 
with  those  described  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  To  the  latest 
of  these  eruptions,  on  the  other  hand,  I  refer  those  trachytic  breccias  of 
Mont  Pernor  which  were  shown  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  (ante,  p.  862) 
to  alternate  with  Miocene  alluviums. 

Velay. — The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay  were  in  action  dur- 
ing the  Eocene  period,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  oldest  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  There 
are  beds  of  gravel  in  Velay,  as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different 
heights  above  the  channels  of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and 
most  ancient  of  these  alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic 
rocks  ;  but  in  the  newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  they  contain 
an  intermixture  of  volcanic  substances.  I  have  already  shown,  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  that,  in  the  volcanic  ejections  and  alluviums  covered  by 
the  lavas  of  Velay,  the  bones  of  animals  of  Miocene  species  have  been 
found,  in  which  respect  the  phenomena  accord  perfectly  with  those  of 
Auvergne. 

Plomb  du  Cantal. — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Cantal  we  are  still  less  informed,  and  at  present  can  merely  affirm,  that 
they  overlie  the  Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country.  (See  Map,  ante, 
p.  359.)  They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  which  has  evidenUy  been 
accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.     It 

*  Sciope'B  Central  France,  p.  96. 
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is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas,  taffs,  and  con- 
glomerates, or  breccias,  forming  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a 
crater,  around  which  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circu- 
larly, few  of  them,  except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the 
border  or  ridge  of  this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the 
Puy  Griou,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  evident  that  the 
volcano  of  the  Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine 
deposit  before  described  (Chapter  xvii.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a 
depression  of  a  tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias, 
even  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the 
freshwater  beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Those 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length, 
are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain* 
No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata  has  been  observed, 
nor  any  tufls  containing  freshwater  shells,  although  some  of  these  tufls 
include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  said  to  imply  several  distinct 
restorations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between 
great  periods  of  eruption.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal, 
at  La  Vissiere,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (ante,  p. 
859),  where  freshwater  limestone  and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thick- 
ness of  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen 
in  the  strata  of  limestone  and  marl.t 

Although  it  appears  that  the  lavas,  of  the  Cantal  are  more  recent  than 
the  freshwater  formation  of  that  country,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may 
not  belong  to  the  Eocene  period.  The  lake  may  possibly  have  been 
drained  by  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  first  erup- 
tions, but  the  Eocene  animals  and  plants  may  have  continued  to  exist  for 
a  long  series  of  ages,  while  the  cone  went  on  increasing  in  dimensions. 

Train  of  minor  volcanos. — I  shall  next  consider  those  minor  volcanos, 
before  alluded  to,  which  stretch  in  a  long  range  from  Auvergne  to  the 
Vivarais,  and  which  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  newer  origin  than 
the  mountains  above  described.  These  volcanos  were  faithfully  described, 
so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de  Montlosier.it  They  have  been 
thrown  up  in  a  great  number  of  isolated  points,  and  much  resemble  those 
scattered  over  the  Phlegrsean  fields  and  the  fianks  of  Etna.  They  have 
given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava,  whereas  those  of  Mont  Dor 
and  the  Cantal  are  in  great  part  trachytic.    There  are  perhaps  about  800 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  G^ol  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  175. 

t  See  Lyell  and  Murchiaon,  Ann.  dea  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 

X  Th^orie  dea  Vole.  d*Auvergne.-»Clennont,  An  X. 
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of  these  minor  cones  in  Central  France  ;  but  a  part  of  them  only  occur 
in  Auvcrgne,  where  some  few  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  valleys  excavated 
through  the  more  ancient  lavas  of  Mont  Dor,  as  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  for 
example,  whence  issues  a  current  of  lava  which,  flowing  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  Couze,  gave  rise  to  the  lake  of  Chambon.  Here  the  more 
ancient  columnar  basalts  of  Auvergne  are  seen  forming  the  upper  portion 
of  the  precipices  which  bound  the  valley. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  cones  of  Auvergne  are  placed  upon 
the  granitic  platform,  where  tliey  form  an  irregular  ridge,  about  eighteen 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at  the 
summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having  issued 
from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken  down  on 
one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  The  hills  are  composed  of 
loose  scoris,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  puzzuolana,  with  fragments  of 
trachyte  and  granite. 

The  lavas  may  be  often  traced  from  the  crater  to  the  nearest  valley, 
where  they  usurp  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  has  often  excavated  a 
deep  ravine  through  the  basalt.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  enormous  degradation  which  the  solid  and  massive  rock  has 
suffered  by  aqueous  erosion,  and  the  integrity  of  the  cone  of  sand  and  ashes 
which  has,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  uninjured  on  the  neighbouring 
platform,  where  it  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of  running 
water. 

Puyde  C6me, — ^The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near  Clermont, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  phenomenon 
here  alluded  to.*  This  conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an 
angle  of  about  40^,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
sents two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  .250  feet. 
A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of 
issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad 
sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the 
ancient  river  channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule, 
thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava 
and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in 
one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about  fifty  feet  high.t 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Mean- 
while the  cone  of  Gdme  remains  stationary,  its  loose  materials  being 


*  MontloAier,  Throne  des  Vole.  d'Auvergne.  cb.  ii. 
I  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  (K),  and  plate. 
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protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  com- 
manded by  any  higher  ground  whence  floods  of  rain-water  may  descend. 

Puy  Rouge. — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of  the  Sioule, 
we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Puy  Rouge, 
a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal.  The  cone  is  composed 
entirely  of  red  and  black  scoriae,  tuff,  and  volcanic  bombs.  On  its  west- 
ern side  there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  lava 
has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule.  TJie  river  has  since 
excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  of 
400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this  ravine, 
we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava ;  below  this  a  thin 
bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  fifiy 
feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  The  gravel  again  rests  upon  gneiss, 
which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.*  It  is  quite  evident  in 
this  case,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gradually  undermined  and  carried 
away  by  tlie  force  of  nmning  water,  the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued 
escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood  upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  in  which  the  force  of  running 
water  was  exerted. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  or  the  Vivarais  would  supply 
many  others  equally  striking.  Among  many  I  may  instance  the  cone  of 
Jaujac,  and  its  lava-current,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  that  near  Pranal 
last  mentioned.! 

Lavas  and  alluviutna  of  different  ages. — We  have  seen  that  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  several  cur- 
rents of  lava  have  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  at  the  foot  of 
precipices  formed  of  more  ancient  lavas  and  tufis.  So  we  find  in  Auvergne 
that  some  streams  of  melted  matter  have  flowed  in  valleys,  the  sides  of 
which  consist  partly  of  older  lavas.  These  are  often  seen  capping  the 
hills  in  broad  sheets,  resting  sometimes  on  granite,  sometimes  on  fresh- 
water strata. 

Many  of  the  earlier  lavas  of  Auvergne  flowed  out  upon  the  platform  of 
^nite  before  all  the  existing  valleys  had  been  excavated  ;  others  again 
spread  themselves  in  broad  sheets  over  the  horizontal  lacustrine  deposit 
when  these  had  been  covered  with  gravel,  probably  soon  after  the  drain- 
age of  the  lakes.  Great  vicissitudes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  must  have  taken  place  since  the  flowing  of  these  ancient  lavas ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  were  gradual  and  successive,  caused 


*  See  Ljell  and  Mnrchison  on  the  Excavation  of  Valleys,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journ., 
July,  1829. 
t  Scrope's  Central  France,  plate  14. 
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probably  by  the  united  agency  of  running  water  and  subterranean  move- 
ments. We  frequently  observe  one  mass  of  lava  capping  a  hill,  and  a 
second  at  a  lower  elevation,  forming  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  valley  ;  or 
sometimes  occupying  the  bed  of  a  river. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  in  these  cases  beds  of  gravel  almost 
invariably  underlie  the  successive  currents  of  lava,  as  in  Catalonia,  before 
described  (pp.  329,  330).  Occasionally,  when  the  highest  platform  of 
lava  is  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lowest,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  alterations  effected  in  the  drainage  of 

Fig.  155. 


Lavas  ofjluvergne  resting  on  alluviums  of  different  ages. 


the  country  since  the  first  current  flowed ;  for  the  most  elevated  alluviums 
must  originally  have  been  accumulated  on  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
then  existing  surface.  As  some  geologists  have  referred  almost  all  the 
superficial  gravels  to  one  era,  and  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  result  of 
one  sudden  catastrophe,  the  phenomena  of  Auvergne  here  alluded  to  are  very 
important.  The  flows  of  volcanic  matter  have,  in  fact,  preserved  portions 
of  the  surface  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  at  successive  periods ;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  together  the  alluviums  of  diflerent  ages. 
The  reader  will  see  at  once  by  reference  to  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  155.),  that 
a  considerable  interval  of  time  must  have  occurred  between  the  formation 
of  the  uppermost  bed  of  gravel  and  that  next  below  it ;  during  which 
interval  the  uppermost  lava  was  poured  out,  and  a  valley  excavated,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  second  bed  of  gravel  accumulated.  In  like  manner 
the  pouring  out  of  a  second  current  of  lava  and  a  further  deepening  of  the 
valley,  took  place  between  the  date  of  the  second  gravel  and  that  of  the 
modem  alluvium  which  now  fills  the  channel  of  the  river.* 

When  rivers  are  dispossessed  of  their  channels  by  lava,  they  usually  flow 


*  For  localities  in  Central  France  where  la? as  or  sheets  of  basalt  repose  on  alla- 
vinms  it  difforent  elevations  above  the  present  valleys,  and  for  the  inferences  dedu- 
cible  from  such  facts,  consult  the  works  of  MM.  Le  Grand  d'Aussi,  Montiosier, 
Ramond,  Scrope,  Bertrand  de  Done,  Croizet,  Jobert,  and  Bouillet. 
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between  the  mass  of  lava  and  one  aide  of  the  original  valley.  They  there 
eat  out  a  passage,  partly  through  the  volcanic  and  partly  through  the 
older  formation ;  but  as  the  soft  tertiary  marls  in  Auvergne  give  way  more 
readily  than  the  basalt,  it  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  marls  that  the 
enlarging  and  deepening  of  the  new  valley  is  effected ;  so  that  all  the 
remaining  lava  is  then  left  on  one  side,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
above  wood-cut. 

Alluviums  in  ancient  fissures . — ^It  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
analogy  of  modern  changes  in  volcanic  countries,  that  we  should  find  in 
Auvergne  some  signs  of  ancient  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Accord- 
ingly M.  Fournet  has  observed  in  the  course  of  excavations  made  for  mining 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  near  Clermont,  some  curious  and  decisive  proofs 
of  the  former  existence  of  open  rents  which  must  have  communicated  with 
the  surface,  and  have  been  filled  from  above  with  alluvium,  aAer  the  com- 
mencement and  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions.  It 
appears  that  a  metaliferous  vein  traversing  gneiss  (in  other  words,  a  mass 
or  dike  of  matter,  partly  metallic  and  partly  not,  filling  an  old  fissure  in 
the  gneiss)  had  been  dislocated  by  later  convulsions,  so  that  a  new  rent 
was  formed  in  it  which  reached  the  surface.  Sand  and  gravel  like  that 
of  a  river  bed  were  then  washed  in,  together  with  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  no^  found  fossil  with  the  gravel,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
rounded  pebbles  are  partly  of  granitic  rocks,  partly  of  basaltic  and  augitic 
lava,  showing  that  the  last  filling  up  of  the  fissure  occurred  after  some 
lavas  had  flowed  over  the  adjacent  country.  But  two  of  the  most  modern 
lava  streams  near  Pont  Gibaud,  have  passed  over  the  top  of  the  dike, 
and  they  must  evidently  have  been  poured  out  after  it  was  filled  with 
alluvium.* 

Age  of  the  more  modem  lavas. — The  only  organic  remains  found  as 
yet  in  the  ancient  alluviums  appear  to  belong  to  the  Miocene  period ;  but  I 
have  heard  of  none  discovered  in  the  gravel  underlying  the  newest  lavas, 
-—those  which  either  occupy  the  channels  of  the  existing  rivers,  or  are 
very  slightly  elevated  above  them:  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  even 
these  may  be  of  Miocene  date,  although  the  conjecture  will  appear  ex- 
tremely rash  to  some  who  are  aware  that  the  cones  and  craters  whence 
the  lavas  issue  are  often  as  fresh  in  their  aspect  as  the  majority  of  the 
cones  of  the  forest  zone  of  Etna. 

The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  near  Clermont,  is  so 
sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time,  that  it  scarcely  affords  room 
to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of 
integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  in  spite  of  their  loose 
porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence 

*  See  Foumet,  Traits  de  O^og.,  D'AubuisiOD,  torn.  iii.  p.  644. 
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of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
sand  and  scoriae,  as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  on  Etna  (see  ante,  p.  2629 
263) ;  and  nothing  but  a  water-spout  breaking  directly  upon  the  Puy  de 
Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or 
engulfed  by  earthquakes. 

Attempt  to  divide  volcanoe  into  ante-dilwnan  and  poet-diltwian,'^ 
The  opinions  above  expressed  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  all  the  volcanic  cones 
of  Europe  under  two  divisions,  those  of  ante-diluvian  and  those  of  post- 
diluvian origin.  To  the  ante-diluvian  class  they  attribute  such  hills  of 
sand  and  scoriee  as  exhibit  on  their  surface  evident  signs  of  aqueous 
denudation ;  to  the  postKliluvian,  such  as  betray  no  marks  of  having  been 
exposed  to  such  aqueous  action.  According  to  this  classification,  aloiosl 
all  the  minor  cones  of  Central  France  must  be  called  post-diluvian; 
although,  if  we  receive  this  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  denoting 
posteriority  of  date  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that 
all  the  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  within  a  period  of  little  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  or  between  the  era  of  the  flood,  which  happened  about 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  earliest  historical  records  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  the  former  state  of  Central  France.  Dr.  Daubeny  has 
justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these  French  volcanos  been  in  a  state  of 
activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  general,  who  encamped  upon  the 
plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege  to  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near 
Clermont),  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been 
even  any  record  of  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  the  one  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his 
Natural  History,  nor  the  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the 
descriptions  of  this  his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  dam- 
ming  up  of  a  river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava-currents.* 

The  ruins  of  several  Roman  bridges,  and  of  the  Roman  baths,  at  Royat, 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  no  sensible  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  district,  not  even  in  the  chasms  excavated 
through  the  newest  lavas  since  ages  historically  remote.  We  have  no 
data  at  present  for  presuming  that  any  one  of  the  Auvergne  cones  has 
been  produced  within  the  last  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  of  Velay ;  and,  until  the  bones  of  men  or  articles  of 
human  workmanship  are  found  buried  under  some  of  their  lavas,  instead 
of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  which  alone  have  hitherto  been  met 
with,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  probable  that  the  latest  of  the 
volcanic  eruptions  may  have  occurred  during  the  Miocene  period. 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  14. 
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Supposed  effects  of  the  flood. 

They  who  have  used  the  terms  ante-dihivian  and  post-diluvian,  in  the 
manner  above  adverted  to,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  clear 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  the  passage  of  a  general  flood  over  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  had  long  been  a  question  among  the  learned, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  geological  researches,  whether  the 
deluge  of  the  Scriptures  was  universal  in  reference  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  only  so  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was  then 
inhabited  by  man.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  admissible,  it  will  appear 
from  other  parts  of  this  work  that  there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  might  enable  us  to  account  for 
such  an  event.  First,  extensive  lakes  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  secondly,  large  tracts  of  dry  land  depressed  below  that  level* 
When  there  is  an  immense  lake,  having  its  surface,  like  Lake  Superior, 
raised  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  water  may  be  sud- 
denly let  loose  by  the  rending  or  sinking  down  of  the  barrier  during 
earthquakes,  and  thereby  a  region  as  extensive  as  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, inhabited  by  a  population  of  several  millions,  might  be  deluged.* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  country  placed  beneath  the  mean 
level  of  the  ocean,  as  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  part  of 
Asia,t  the  depressed  region  must  be  entirely  laid  under  water,  if  the  tract 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean  be  fissured  or  depressed  to  a  certain 
depth.  Humboldt  inferred,  from  the  observations  of  Parrot,  that  a  great 
cavity  existed  in  Western  Asia,  eighteen  thousand  square  leagues  in 
area,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable  population.^:  The  lowest  parte, 
surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  said  to  be  about  350  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Euxine, — here,  therefore,  the  diluvial  waters  might  over- 
flow the  summits  of  hills  rising  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ; 
and  if  depressions  still  more  profound  existed  in  any  former  time  in  Asia, 
the  tops  of  still  loftier  mountains  may  have  been  covered  by  a  flood.§ 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  94.  t  Ante,  pp.  82, 83. 

%  Fragments  Asiatiqaes,  Paris,  1831. 

§  Since  the  above  passage  was  first  written,  Professor  Parrot,  of  Dorpat,  has  pdb- 
lished  bis  ^*  Reise  zum  Ararat,"  in  which  he  doubts,  nay,  appears  wholly  to  have 
disproved,  the  fact  so  long  believed  on  his  authority,  of  a  difference  of  level  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  opinion  was  originally  adopted  on  the  au- 
thoritj  of  barometrical  measurements,  made  by  him  and  M.  Engelhardt  m  1811. 
M.  Parrot,  however,  on  revisiting  the  country  in  1829  and  1830,  was  led  to  suspect 
the  correctness  of  his  former  observations  on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  only  I 
shall  now  quote.  Russian  engineers  had  ascertained,  by  accurate  measurements, 
that  the  Don,  at  the  place  called  Katschalinsk,  where  it  is  only  sixty  worsts  distant 
from  the  Wolga,  is  130  Paris  feet  higher  than  the  latter  river,  and  that  the  Don  flows 
with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  Black  Sea  than  the  Wolga  does  to  the  Caspian  \ 
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Bat  the  freA  iiajorhy  of  the  older  ooiAmentaton  Imve  held  the  dehge, 
aeeerAinfto  thv^^rkf  aoeoiniit  of'Aeeven^fiteQ  bV'Moiest  to  haTOt  eon- 
iisiM  of  a  rise  of '^vraleisover  the  ^hak  ^artlh  by  whkh  the  siimBiiitB  of 
4ie  Iflftieet  tnoDntiiBS  on  die  globe  were  Bnbmerged.^  Matty  have' in- 
dulgtd-'iii'speeiiiatiooa  concerning  the  instrumente  employed  tb  bring 
about  Ihe  grand  ealaelyaw ;  arid  4here  has  been  a  great  iditdaton  of  opinion 
aato  the^ffeeto>whicii<it  mifht  be  expected  to  have  produeed'on  Iheeor^ 
ftied  of  tlie  earlli.'  According' to  rnie  8choe>,  oftrhieh  DeLucfoireNdyy 
and  in  our  o^n  times' Dp;  Buokland^  have  >been^  zeaTonsauppbrtenryfthe 
paaaage  of  ^  Hood  iirorked<a  eenBid6¥iA>le  iteration'  in  4he  external: •eeni- 
jfignration  of  our  oontitienlB.'  By  Dr.  Budi^Dd'  the  deliige  tea  beenirepTe- 
eetfted'  ae'a  violent  and  tranaieht  msh  of  watena,  wfaieh«tore  up  the  Ml*  to 
a  great  depth,  excavated  valleysi  >(;aTb  vVse^to  imtnenae'beds'of  ahingle, 
carried  fragmenta  of  rock  and  gravel  irtm  one  point  to*  tttnother  randj  'dnrtng 
its  advance  and'  retreat^  atreired  the  v^eya^  and- even -the  tope  of^'m^y 
hills, 'trrth^uvium.*      •       -'        .:    • :  •  •     > 

-  But  I  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming,  that  in  the  narrative  of  Moses  there  are 
libtefdis  employed  that  indlcate-^e^  ilivpetiKllw  vuahing  eftbe  tratera, 
either  as  they  rose  or  when  they  relived, 'Upon  iff^'reatralniAg^of  the'rain 
sind  the  passing^of  a  Wind  over  the'^aiidi.t'-  t)]l  the^ioontmiy,  the  iflffihre- 
braheh,ibrought<  back  by  the  dove,  eeetns  as" deifr^anf iindi<eaiic^ 'to  ue  that 
the  Vegetation  was  not  defertroyed,  lUr-iifivsls'^eii  to  Noah  > that'  the  dry 
Jand  was  about  to  reappear;     •       ■  •  ''^'^  ''      ,      '♦ 

I 'have  been  led  with  great  reluctance  into  tliis  digression,  in  the  hope 
Af  relieving  the  minds  of  some  readers  'from  frouiidleas  appreheiislon 
respecting  the  bearing  of  many  of  the  views  advocated  in  tfcis'wotk. 

conaeqaently,  if  there  be  a  difference  of  level  of  the  two  seas^  it  nrast  be  considera- 
bly lew  than  130  feet.  Fftrrot  accordingly,  having  deternrined  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  the-eaflei  made  a  series  oricTellin^  fiiom  the  nioutk  of  the.  Woiga  to  ZaxyU 
ain,  400  wersts  np  its  coursb,  and  from  thci  mouth  of  the  DonAd  the  Utoe  distance. 
Asitibe.yasiilt  of  tliese .  observations,  he  made  the  .mouth  of  the  Don  to  be  between 
thiee  ^jad.foor  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Wolga.!  Boron  Humboldt,  who  with  other 
geographers  had  given  full  credit  to  the  former  statement  of  Parrot,  refused  to  admit 
the  validity  of  these  new  results,  uiiless  the  professor  was  prepared  to  show  that  his 
former  observations  were  lei»'  worthy  of  confidenee.  In  reply  to  thia^  Paivot,  hi*  an 
Appendix,  admits  that<th«r  barometrical  iastnuDents^aseil  in  <  1811  were  imperfect, 
that  BTji^whh^At  <wpt,into  bis  oalculations^  that  jhe  was  suffering  from  ill  health,  &c. 

Nptwit^t^ndfng  this  recantation,  M.  Erman,  of  Berlin,  in  his  **  Reise  um  die 
erde,''  4^.,  1826-2^30,  infers  from  independent  observations  that  the  Caspian  is 
lower  than  the  Black  S^a  by  42.8  toises,  or  abbnt  280 feet;  and  dfeyer  ahd  I>nz, 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciesoes  in  St,  Petersburg  in*  1835,  mentiotit  that 
Mr.  Ooebel,  by  his  barometrical  measurements  in  1833,  found  a  difference  of  50  feet. 

*  Backland,  Reliqnie  Diluviania.  These  opinions,  howevAr,  have  been  candidly 
renoonced  in  a  note  in  his  Bridge  water  .Treatise. 

\  Rev.  1^.  Fleming,  on  the  Geological  Deluge,  Edin.  Phil.  Jonni.,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
206 ',  and  remarks  by  myself  in  the  Qoart^Iy  Review',  Otfti'1827^  No.  -lakiifc  p.  481. 
Vol.  II.— 2  Z 
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They  have  beea  in  the  habit  of  regardiBgr  the  dilaTial  theory  above  con- 
travected  as  alone  capable  of  affordiog  an  explanation  of  geological  pbeno* 
roena  in  accordance  with  Scripturey  and  they  may  hare  feltdisapprobatiOD 
at  an  attempt  to  prove*  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  minor  volcanoe  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna  may,  some  of  them,  be  more  than  10*000  yeara  old.* 
How,  they  would  immediately  ask,  could  they  have  escaped  the  denuding 
force  of  a  diluvial  rush  of  waters  ?  The  same  objection  may  have  pre- 
aenfed  itself  when  I  quoted,  with  respect,  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
botanist,  that  some  living  specimens  of  the  Baobab  tree  of  AfriOB*  or  the 
Taxodium  of  Mexico,  may  be  5000  years  old.t  The  reader  may  also 
have  been  astonished  at  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  alluviums,  and  the  many  different  ages  to  which  I  have 
referred  them4  as  he  may  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  whole  as  the 
result  of  one  recent  and  simultaneaw  inundation* 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  mountain-chsins  '*  has  been  folr 
lowed  again  and  again  by  mighty  waves  desolating  whole  regions  of  the 
earth  ;"§  a  phenomenon  which  he  thinks  has  "  taken  away  all  anterior 
incredibility  from  the  fact  of  a  »cent  deluge*"  || 

But  I  cannot  admit  that  thiere  are  sufficient  geological  data  for  inferring 
such  instantaneous  upheavings  of  submerged  land  as  might  be  capable  of 
causing  a  flood  over  a  whole  continent  at  once.  I  may  also  observe,  that 
the  reasoning  above  alluded  to  seems  to  proceed  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  flood  of  Noah  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes,  just  as 
some  writers  have  oontended  that  a  volcanic  emption  was  the  instrument 
employed  to  destrby  Sodom  and  Gk)morrah.  If  we  believe  the  flood  to 
have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  requiring  a  miraculous  Intervention  of  Divine  power,  then  it  is  eri* 
dent  that  the  credibility  of  such  an  event  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any 
aeries  of  inundations,  however  analogous,  of  which  the  geologist  may 
imagine  that  he  has  discovered  the  proofs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  considered  the  flood,  when  its  univer- 
sality in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  insisted  upon,  as  a  preternatural 
event  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry,  whether  as  to  the 
causes  employed  to  produce  it,  or  the  efiects  most  likely  to  result  from 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  they  who  are  desirous  of  pointing 
out  the  coincidence  of  geological  phenomena  with  the  occu|rence  of  soeh 
a  general  catastrophe,  must  neglect  no  one  of  the  circumstances  enumera- 
ted in  the  Mosaic  history,  least  of  all  so  remarkabje  a  fact  as  that  the 
olive  remained  standing  while  the  waten  were  abating. 


•Ante,p.262.  t  AnlB,p.a6L 

t  Ante,  p.  S96.  §  Ante,  p.  902, 963. 

n  Sedgwick,  Anniv.  Address  to  tlw  GeoL  8oc.,  Feb.  J8tk,  1831. 
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• 

SeagnhdatiwL'^l  shiU  bow  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  principal 
eoBclu8ion8  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of  the  volcanic 
districts  of  Central  France.  '. 

let.  Some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Auvergne  took  place  during  the 
Eocene  periofi ;  others  at  an  era  long  subsequent,  probably  during  the 
Miocene  period, 

2dly,  There  are  no  proofs  as  yet  discovered  that  the  most  recent  of 
the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and  Velay  are  subsequent  to  the  Miocene 
period,  the  integrity  of  many  cones  and  craters  not  opposing  any  sound 
objection  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 

8dly«  There  are  allavi««is  in  Auveif  ne  of  very  different  ages,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Miocene  period.  Many  of  these  have  been  covered 
by  lava<urrents  which  have  been  poured  out  in  succession  while  the 
excavation  of  valleys  was  in  progress, 

4thly.  There  are  a  multitude  of  cones  in  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  the 
Yivarais,  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  violent  rush 
of  waten  capable  of  modifying  eqnsiderably  the  surface  of  the  earUi. 

ftthly.  If,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  deluge  be  represented  as  universal, 
and  as  having  exercised  a  vident  denuding  force,  all  these  cones,  aeveral 
hundred  in  number,  must  be  post-diluvian. 

6thly.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era,  or  the  invasion  of 
Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  volcanic  action  in  Auvergne  has  been  dormant ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  idea  that,  between  the  date  usu- 
ally assigned  to  the  Mosaic  deluge  and  the  earliest  traditional  and  histori- 
cal records  of  Central  France  (a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries), all  or  any  one  of  the  more  entire  cones  of  loose  scoriee  were  thrown 
up. 

Lasdy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that  the  earth's  surface  under- 
went no  great  modification  at  the  era  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  that  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  does  not  wanant  us  in 
expecting  to  find  any  geological  monuments  of  the  catastrophe;  an  opin- 
ion which  would  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  Uiese  volcanic 
cones,  however  high  their  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


EOCENE  FORMATIONS — cotUinued* 

Basin  of  the  Cotentin,  or  Valojirnefl — Rennes— Basin  of  the  Netherlands*— Aiz,  im 
Provence— Fossil  insects — Vicentine — Tertiary  stratk  of  England — Basins  of  Lon- 
don'Und  Hampshite-i^Ditferent'grroups^-PlastiC  clay^ and  sand — London  clay  (p. 
399.)— Bagshot  sand-N^PxeshWater  strata  of  the  IsUi^  of  Wight— PaI«olliefiuirt  and 
otfaanfiMsils  of  Binstead — English  Eocene'SUata  conformable  to  chall^ — 0«iUen 
on  the  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  (p.  402). 

In  addition  to  the  Eocene  formations  treated  of  in  the  last  thred  chaptdrs* 
there, are  oiY\exp  in  the'  north  of  Europe,  the  geographical  position  of 
which  is  delineated  on  the  annexed  Map.* 

-  '-•      ' •  V  '       *    • ....-..'.; 

MAP  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  TERTIARY  BASINS  OF  THE  EOCENE  PSBIOD. 

,    - rig^m. 


Prinuury  rocks  and  strata  older  than  the  oarboniferoos  secies. 
Eocene  formations. 


N.  B.  The  space  left  blank  is  occupied  by  secondary  formations  from  the 
old  red  sandstone  to  the  chalk  inclusive. 

Basin  of  the  Coientinj  or  Valognes. — The  strata  in  the  enyirons  of 
Yalognes,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  consist  chiefly  of  a  coarse 
limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris,  of  which  M.  Des- 

*  This  Map  is  copied  from  one  given  by  M.  Oesnoyers,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist 
Nat  de  Paris,  18S&,  pi.  9 ;  compiled  partly  from  that  author's  observations,  and 
partly  from  Mr.  Webster's  Map,  Oeol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  ii.,  plate  10. 
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no^n  has  gifwi  «ii  elabomto*  de8cri|>Uoi»«  It  Ui  oooasionally  oovered 
wkh  a  eontiact  freshwater  limeBftoney  alljer nating-  with  freah water  marls. 
In  these  EoCeneistrata  more  than  dOO  speoiea  of  ^UJtuUk  have  been 
diaeojreied,  ahnosi.  all  ideattcal  with*  species  of  4i9PH|PI|llS^por« 
impo8ed<ufM)n  the  Eocene -stnUa'of  this  bann  ji^ft^wer  marifte  depositt 
extending  fover  a!  limited  area^  the  fossils  of  whj^^0gf8e  withH^oee  of  the 
faluhsofstho'  Loire.*  Heret  therefore,  the.gq^logiathas  an  oft^r^ni^^ 
ofiiebseFfing  the  auperpoaition  of  the  Mioce|^e  deposits  upon  those  of 
the  age  of fthe  Paris  basin.      ,  f*  "'*'  • 

JRennes. — Several  small  patches,  also,  of  marine  strata,  have  been  found 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of '  Jlennes,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  Eocene  fossils,  and  repose  on  ancfeiit  rocks,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  Map.  *    :>  * 

Badn  qf,£eigiumy  /triht  JVie/AeWiDrm^at-^f  he  greater  part ^of  the  ter- 
tiary lormations  of  tlie  Low  iGovntviea  oonaiat  of  day^and  eand^mnek 
resemUtng  those  of  the  basing ^ofiLoudoAtaftetwards  to  be  described;  and 
the  fossil  shells  aro  of  ihet  some  speoies.^   ....  t..  . 

^ia>iniJProven€e»'^The  tertiary*  stviita  of -Jkix  and  Fuveati,  In^  PK>«eiioe«^ 
are -or  great' thickness,  andeztentf  the  lowei^fBembefa  being'  leoiarkable 
foKiOenlaining  coal  gritand  beds  of  eompectiimeBloneviniokasiBrEnglft&d 
artf  fonndonly  in  ancient  «eeDndAry  groups.^-  Yet  these  «traia«re  forthe 
moatpbrt  of  freshwater  ovigin,«and  contaia'several^^apecies  ^  Eooen» 
8heUs(  together,  with  matiy  wihich^arepeciilAar  lo>  thito  'btoin^  '  |t  wlH 
reqnirei  a  fuller  oemparison  than  baa.  yet  beenimadeof  the>lbsfilremaine 
of'Aizand>Fuveau,  before  we  «an  determtni'  widiraecunbaythe  relativa 
age  of  thw.formation j  « Some  of; ithet  plants  seern^  to  agreoi  with  those*^ 
the  Paris  basin,  while  many  of  the  inBeeta--8ave  been  suppesed  ideBtical 
widiispeciesffiowrliving4  >  These^ineectsi  h$¥e  been  almost  :e»dusii4dly 
precored  Onnd  a>thiahed  of  gray,  odlcareous^jiiarl,  which,  panes  into  an 
argillaceous'lkftedtone  found  in  the  qiiarrieQ%f'gypeom.iie^v.Aix.  ^Tho 
rockiBWikidi  they  are  imbedded  is  so  thinly,  laminated,  >Aat  there  aresome^ 
timea  more  than  (seventy,  layera  in. thoithicknesaof  an' i4ch.  The  inaeots 
areior  ^themost  past  ini  aa  :extfaordinaiy  state  of  preserration,  a«d  an 
impression;  of' tfieir  §»m  is  seen:ho4h  on  the  upper  and  under  laminn^  ant 
in  Ihe^eaaeioflhe  Blonte  Boloafishea.  M.  Marcel  de. Serr^ onujpieFatea 
sistyf4wa'gtaerav  helongingi  chiefly  tb  the  orde^aiDiptera^  Hemiptera,  and 
Gokopters.  II  On- reviewing  a  eoMeotioii  brooght.from^.Aix,. Mr*  Curtis 
observea  tha^  tJieyare  alliof  Enropeai^  forms,  and  mostof  them  referable 
to  existing  genera.:^!:  With  the  single  eaceptii)>|i' of  >  an  HydrobittSynonei 
of  the  species  are  aquatic.  The  antenn2e,  tarsi,  and  trophi  are  generally 
▼ery  obscure,  or  distorted ;  yet  in  a  few  the  elaws  are  visible,  and  the 

*  DesneyeitfpM^m/delftSMKd'Hflrt.  lAa,  dto  Paru^  1835;-  - 
t  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Geog.  des  Ter.  ^IVirtiailrevthi  Mklrdtt  la  l^ranoe. 
.    }  Murchison  and  Lyell.    Ed.  New  Phil.  Jouni.,  Oct  ISS&. 
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flcolptnre,  and  eren  some  degree  of  local  ookraring,  are  j^nsenred.  The 
nerves  of  the  wings,  in  almost  all  the  Diptera,  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
even  the  pubescence  on  the  head  of  one  of  them.  Several  of  the  b^etlee 
have  the  wings  extended  beyond  the  elytra,  as  if  they  had  made  an  effort 
to  escape  by  flying,  or  had  fallen  into  the  water  while  on  the  wing.* 

Vieentine.'-^h  the  southern  flank  of  the  Alps  to  the  North  of  Vicenza, 
in  Italy,  a  limestone  occurs  containing  shells  of  Eocene  species,  and  in 
die  basaltic  tufis  associated  with  this  limestone  (as  at  Ronca  and  odier 
places)  shells  are  found  which  are  also  identical  with  species  of  the  Parin 
basin.t 

Basina  of  London  and  Hampshire. 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  small  Map  before  given  (Fig.  166.,  ante,  p. 
906),  the  position  of  the  twp  districts  usually  called  the  basins  of  London 
and  Hampshire,  to  which  the  Eocene  formations  of  England  are  confined. 
These  tracts  are  bounded  by  rising  grounds  composed  of  chalk,  except 
where  the  sea  intervenes.  That  the  chalk  passes  beneath  the  tertiary 
strata,  we  can  not  only  infer  from  geological  data,  but  can  prove  by  nuue^ 
nms  artificial  sections  at  points  where  wells  have  been  sunk,  or  borings 
made  thfough  the  overlying  beds.  The  Eocene  deposits  are  chiefly 
marine,  awl  have  generally  been  divided  into  three  groups :  1st,  the  Plastic 
day  and  sand,  which  is  the  lowest  group ;  2dly,  the  London  day ;  and, 
9dly,  the  Bagshot  sandr  Of  all  these  die  mineral  composition  is  very 
Simple,  for  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  clay,  sand,  and  shingle,  the 
great  mass  of  clay  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  nppev  and  lower  membew 
of  Uie  series  being  more  arenaeeons. 

PUuiiie  day  and  Band.^^Tht  lowest  formation,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  thickness  of  from  four  handred  to  five  hnndrsd  feet,  consists 
principally  of  an  indefinite  number  of  beds  of  sand^  shingle^  day,  and 
loam,  irregularly  ahernating,  some  of  the  clay  being  used  in  potteries,  in 
reference  to  which  the  name  of  Plastic  day  has  blien  given  to  the  whole 
formation.  The  beds  pi  shingle  are  composed  of  perfectly  rolled  chalk 
flints,  with  here  and  there  smdl  pebbles  of  qnartz.  Heaps  of  these 
materials  appear  sometimes  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  covered  by 
a  tranquil  sea.  Dr.  Boekland  mentions  that  he  obserVed  a  laige  pebble 
in  part  of  this  formation  at  Bromley,  to  which  Ave  foU-giown  oysler^hells 
were  afllxed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had  commenced  their 
flrst  growth  npon  it,  and  remained  attached  through  life4 

*  Cnxtii,  £d.  New  Phil.  Jonni.,Oot.  1889,  when  figvref  of  gome  of  tiw  iMsets 
are  given. 

t  See  lilt  of  species  coUeeted  by  M.  Bou^,  and  named  by  H.  DeshaTes,  BnU.  de 
la  Soc.  OM.  de  France,  tome  iii.  p.  91. 

X  Geol.  Trana.,  Finrt  Seriea,  vd.  iv.  p.  aOO. 
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In  some  of  tfie  sMOciated  clafs  and  aand,  perfect  marine  thelli  are  met 
with,  whiph  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  London  claj.  The 
line  of  separation,  indeed,  h^tween  this  superincumbent  blue  day  and  the 
Plastic  clay  and  sand  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  any  geologist  may  be  conviuced 
who  examines  the  celebrated  section  in  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  a  distinct  alternation  of  the  two  groups  is  observable,  each  marked 
with  their  most  characteristic  peculiarities.*  In  the  midst  of  the  sands 
of  the  lower  series  a  mass  of  clay  occurs  two  hundred  feet  thick,  contain* 
ing  septaria,  and  replete  with  the  usual  fossils  of  the  neighbo\irhood  of 
London.t  • 

The  arenaceous  beds  are  chiefly  laid  open  on  the  confines  of  the  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire,  in  following  which  we  discover  at  many 
places  great  beds  of  perfectly  rounded  flints.  Of  this  description,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  basin  of  London,  are  the  hills  of  Comb  Hurst  and 
the  Addington  hills,  which  form  a  ridge  stretching  from  Blackheath  to 
Croydon.  Here  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  banks  of  sand  and 
shingle  formed  near  the  shores  of  a  tertiary  sea ;  but  whether  they  were 
really  of  littoral  origin  cannot  be  determined,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  num* 
her  of  sections,  which  might  enable  us  to  compari;  the  tertiary  strata  al 
the  edges  with  those  in  the  central  parts  of  each  basin. 

We  have  ample  opportunities  in  the  basin  of  Paris  of  examining  steep 
cliflfs  of  hard  rock,  which  bound  many  of  the  valleys,  and  innumerable 
excavations  have  been  made  for  butlding^tone,  limestone,  and  gypsum ; 
but  when  we  attempt  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  tertiary  series  in  the  basin  of  London,  we  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  a  single  line  of  coast-section  ;  for  in  the  interior  the  regular 
beds  are  much  concealed  by  an  alluvial  covering  of  flint  gravel  spread 
alike  over  the  summits  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  valleys. 

Oiganic  remains  are  extremely  scarce  in  the  Plastic  clay  ;  bat  when 
any  shells  occur,  they  are  of  Eocene  species.  Vegetable  impressions  and 
fossil  wood  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  even  beds  of  lignite ;  but  none 
of  the  epedee  of  plants  have,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

London  c/oy.— 'This  formation  consists  of  a  blueish  or  blackish  day, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  calcareous  marl,  rarely  into  a  solid  rock.  Its 
thickness  is  very  great,  sometimes  exceeding  five  hundred  feeLj:  It  con- 
tains many  layers  of  ovate  or  flattish  masses  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
which,  in  their  interior,  are  generally  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
cracks,  partially  or  wholly  filled  by  calcareous  spar.    These  masses. 


*  See  Mr.  Webster**  Memoir,  GeoL  Trsns.|  vol.  ii.,  FInt  Series,  and  his  Lstteis 
in  Sir  H.  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight 
t  See  Mr.  Webster's  Sections,  plate  11.    GooL  Trans.,  voL  ii.,  First  Seriss- 
t  Con,  and  Fhil.  Outlinssof  GeoL,  p.  33. 
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called  septaria,  arelioiiietiines  continued  throngh  a  thickness  of  two  hun* 

.  A  great  number  of  the  marine  shells  of  thin  clay  have  been  identified 
liith  those  of  the  Paris  basin;  and  it  isiquitc  evident  Uialri the  strataiof 
these  two^asins  behmg  to  the  same  epochv  •  ^^  ^' 

Nrf.  liemaiBS  of  terrestpial  mammalia  have  as  yet  been  found  in  thie 
day  J  but  the  occurrence:  of  bones  and  skeietoasMif  crocodilsBaiid  ttirUes 
provOiBS  Mr.  Cooyljeare  jusily  remarks,  the  existence  rf.  neighbouring 
dry  land.  V  The  shores,  at  least,' of  seme  islands  were  acdcssiWev  whither 
these  creatures  may  have  resorted  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  like  manasrvwe 
mey.iilfer  the:Coiitiguity  of  land  from  the  immense mumbcnof  xligneeus 
seed-vessels  of  plants^  aome  of  them  resembling  :Ae:cocoa«'nut,  simI  other 
sfkiees  of.  tropics!  regions^  which  have  been  found  fossil  inKnatifM-etaion 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey:^  Such  is  the  abundance  of  4hese  firaitSt  tliat^tfaey 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  .to  several  hundreddisiinef  epeeies  of  plants. 

,J?a^«A£)/tM»d.— The  third, and  uppermost  group,  usually^  lermed'ihe 
Bsgshet.sand*. rests  confocmably  upen  the  {London  cla^iand  consiats^f 
silA^0PU9.sand  and  eandatone,  devoid  of. lorgaaie  remains,) with isome  thin 
deposits' of  maflaMocieted,  FromLiheeemorls  afewjaninne)8bell8  have 
been  obtained  which  tare  in  an.:  innperfectistate^  ibui  appear  to > belong 'io 
Eocene  ispecies  common  to  the  Paris  basin*!  .  /    •>    •  '       ' 

uj^'t^hufokr  strata iof\ the. Jffampshire  bu8in.— In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wighixand  psirt  of/theoppositeeoastof  Hampshire, freshwater 
s^f^taopcer  iresting  do  ithe  Loodsm  clay.  The^  ace  xpmposed  chiefly  lof 
c^lcanepusiand  argiUa^eouscmarls,  interstratified  with  some  tluekbeds  of 
siUpeoMs  sand,  and  a  few  layers  ofJimealiQAe  8ometimes.alightly  siliceous. 
^f!M»  ffiaflis  sre  often  greeih  snd  beai:  aiconsiderable  cesemblaAise  laiihe 
green  n^arls  of  AuHergiie  and  the  Paris  ba«n.  The  sliellsaod  gj^regonites 
also  agree  specifically  with  some  of  those  most  common  in.  the^  French 
depo^ts^  >  Mr.  WehisAer,  wboifirst  described  dit  freshwater  ierniataoc  of 
9l^(npshii»»idivided  itrinto  an  upper  and  lower  seciesy  separated  thy  inter- 
vening bods  ofinarine origin*  There  areuadoMhiedlyeostaitttinteroalattd 
strata,  both  iHithA  Isle  of  Wig^t'  and  coast  of  HAmpshire,  mlnrkedby  a 
s%ht  interoai^ture  of  mairine  and.  freshwater  shells.  Sufficient  to  imfdy  a 
temporary.  retiNen  of  the  sea«  ipiefore  and  aAer>whieh  the  wateratof  thniake. 
Of  rather,,  psfihaps,. some;  large  rivers  prevailed.^  The  un^d  Uuekness 
of  ^fiieshwater.audiintercalated  upper  marine  beds^'cxipssed  wavenli* 
csl  preeipieetin  Headen  Hill,'  In  the.  Isle  ofiWight^is  nboutfonr  hundred 
f(peti.th^  marins  series  appearing  >about  halCtwayupinthe  cliff,  m  , 

*  Outlines  of  Geol,  p.  27. 

t  W&rburton,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  Second  Series. 

t  See  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Webster,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  First  Series ;  vol.  i.  part 
i.,  Second  Series ;  and  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight.— Professor,  Sedgwick,  Aim.  of 
Phil.,  1822;  and  Ljell,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  Second  Series. 
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Eocene  mammiferoua  remains.'^YeTj  perfect  remains  of  tortoises  and 
the  teeth  of  crocodiles  have  been  procured  from  the  freshwater  strata ;  but 
a  still  more  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made.  The  bones  of 
mammalia,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  celebrated  gypsum  of  Paris, 
have  been  disinterred  at  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
the  ancient  quarries  near  this  town  a  limestone,  belonging  to  the  lower 
freshwater  formation,  is  worked  for  building.  Solid  beds  alternate  with 
marls,  wherein  a  tooth  of  an  Anoplotherium,  and  two  teeth  of  the  genus 
Pal2eotheriom,  were  found.  These  remains  were  accompanied  not  only 
by  several  other  fragments  of  the  bones  of  Pachydermata  (chiefly  in  a 
rolled  and  injured  state),  but  also  by  the  jaw  of  a  new  species  of  Ruminantia, 
apparently  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Moschus.*  Mr.  T.  Allan  of  Edin- 
burgh had  several  years  before  found  the  tooth  of  an  Anoplotherium  at  the 
same  spot. 

These  newer  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  bear  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  green  marls  and  limestones  in  the  Paris  basin  ; 
yet,  as  a  whole,  no  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  mineral  character 
than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris.  In  our  own  island  the 
teitiary  strata  are  more  exclusively  marine  ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Parisian  series  difiers  chiefly  from  that  of  London  in  the  very  points  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  formations  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  The 
tertiary  formations  of  England  are,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  of  mechani- 
cal origin,  and  their  composition  bespeaks  the  absence  of  those  mineral 
and  thermal  waters  to  which  I  have  attributed  tlie  origin  of  the  compact 
and  siliceous  limestones,  the  gypsum,  and  beds  of  pure  flint,  common  to 
the  Paris  basin  and  Central  France. 

English  tertiary  strata  conformable  to  the  chalk. — The  British  Eocene 
strata  are  nearly  conformable  to  the  chalk  on  which  they  rest,  being  hori- 
zontal where  the  strata  of  the  chalk  are  horizontal,  and  vertical  where 
they  are  vertical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evident  signs  that  the 
surface  of  the  chalk  had,  in  many  places,  been  furrowed  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  currents,  before  the  Plastic  clay  and  its  sands  were  super- 
imposed. In  the  quarries  near  Rochester  and  Gravesend,  for  instance, 
fine  examples  are  seen  of  deep  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk, 
into  which  sand,  together  with  rolled  and  angular  pieces  of  chalk*flint, 
have  been  swept.t  But  tliese  appearances  may  be  referred  to  the  action 
of  water  when  the  chalk  began  to  emerge  during  the  Eocene  period,  and 
they  by  no  means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  chalk  had  undergone 
9ny  considerable  change  of  position  before  the  tertiary  strata  were  super- 
imposed. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  diflerence  between  the  reciprocal  rela- 


*  Pratt,  TraDB,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  451. 
t  Con.  and  Phil.,  Outlines  of  Geol.;  p.  G!i. 
Vol.  II — 3  A 
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tioDs  of  our  secondary  and  tertiary  rocka,  and  those  which  exist  between 
the  same  groups  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountain-chains.  Near  the  base,  for  example* 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  we  find  the  newer  formations 
repoing  unconformably]upon]^the  truncated  edges  of  the  older  beds ;  and  il 
is  clear  that,  in  many  cases,  the  older  strata  had  been  subjected  to  a  com- 
plicated series  of  movements  before  the  more  modem  set  was  formed. 
The  newer  beds  rise  only  to  a  certain  height  on  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains which  usually  tower  abore  them,  and  are  recognised  at  once  by  the 
geologist  as  having  been  already  converted  into  land  when  the  tertiary 
deposits  were  still  forming  in  the  sea*  The  ancient  borders,  also,  of  that 
sea  can  often  be  defined  with  certainty,  and  the  outline  of  some  of  its  bays 
and  sea-clifis  traced. 

In  England,  although  undoubtedly  the  greater  portion  of  the  tertiary 
strata  is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  we  find  outlying  patches  here  and 
there  at  great  distances  beyond  the  general  limits,  and  at  great  heights 
upon  the  chalk  which  separates  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.* 
1  have  seen  masses  of  clay  extending  in  this  manner  to  near  the  edge 
of  the  western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  of  Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  Mantell  has 
pointed  out  the  same  to  me  in  the  South  Downs.  Near  the  escarpment 
at  Lewes,  for  example,  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  chalk  filled  with  sand,  and 
with  a  ferruginous  breccia,  such  as  usually  marks  the  lower  members  of 
the  Plastic  clay  formation.  From  the  occurrence  of  these  tertiary  out- 
liers Dr.  Buckland  inferred,  "  that  the  basins  of  London  and  Hants  were 
originally  united  together  in  one  continuous  deposit  across  the  now  inter- 
vening chidk  of  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wilts,  and  the  plains  of  Andover  and 
Basingstoke  in  Hants ;  and  that  the  greater  integrity  in  which  the  tertiary 
strata  are  preserved  within  the  basins  has  resulted  from  the  protection 
which  their  comparatively  low  position  has  afiforded  them  from  the  rava- 
ges of  dilttvian  denudation."! 

I  agree  so  far  with  this  conclusion  as  to  believe  that  the  basins  of 
liondon  and  Hampshire  were  not  separated  until  part  of  the  tertiary  strata 
were  deposited  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  tertiary  beds  ever 
extended  continuously  over  those  spaces  where  the  outliers  above  men- 
tioned occur,  nor  that  the  comparative  thinness  of  those  deposits  in  the 
higher  chalk  countries  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater  degiee 
of  denudation  which  they  have  there  suffered. 

*  Dr.  Buckland,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Beries,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S5.  t  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EOCENE    FORMATIONS  AND  DENUDATION  OF  THE 

WEALD. 

Manner  in  which  the  English  tertiary  strata  may  have  originated — Denudation  of 
secondary  strata  during  their  deposition — Valley  of  the  Weald — Secondary  rocks 
of  the  Weald  divisible  into  five  groups — ^North  and  South  Down»— Section  across 
the  valley  of  the  Weald — Anticlinal  axis — Chalk  escarpmentfl  once  sea-cliffs  (p. 
408.) — ^Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Parallel  ridges  and  valleys 
formed  by  harder  and  soAer  beds — No  ruins  of  the  chalk  on  the  central  district  of 
the  Weald  (p.  411.) — Double  system  of  valleys,  the  longitudinal  and  the  trans- 
verse (p.  414). 

Preliminary  viewa.^As  explanation  of  the  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
series  of  events  which  may  have  produced  the  leading  geological  and  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  south-east  of  England.  I  conceive  that  the  chalk, 
together  with  many  subjacent  rocks,  may  have  remained  undisturbed  and 
in  horizontal  stratification  until  af\er  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene 
period.  When  at  length  the  chalk  was  upheaved  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  it  was  rent  and  shattered,  so  that  the  sub- 
jacent secondary  strata  were  soon  after  exposed  to  denudation.  The 
waste  of  all  these  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  clay,  sup- 
plied materials  for  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays ;  while  the  chalk  was  the 
source  of  flinty  shingle,  and  of  the  calcareous  matter  which  we  find  inter- 
mixed with  the  Eocene  clays.  The  tracts  now  separating  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  were  those  first  elevated,  and  which  contributed 
by  their  gradual  decay  to  the  production  of  the  newer  strata.  These  last 
were  accumulated  in  deep  submarine  hollows  formed  probably  by  the 
subsidence  of  certain  parts  of  the  chalk,  which  sank  while  the  adjoining 
tracts  were  rising. 

Demuiation  of  the  Valley  of  the  FFeald.'^ln  order  to  understand  this 
theory,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  denudation  exhibited  by  the  chalk  and  some  of  the  older 
secondary  rocks  in  parts  of  England,  most  nearly  contiguous  to  the  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  one  of  the 
denuded  districts,  as  the  appearances  observable  in  others  are  strictly 
analogous  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Wealds  or  the  region  intervening  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs. 

Miqi. — ^The  district  alluded  to  is  delineated  in  the  coloured  Map,  given 
in  Plate  XV.,  which  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Greenough*s  Map 
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of  England ;  and  it  will  be  there  seen  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
basin  of  London,  and  the  north-eastern  limits  of  that  of  Hampshire,  are 
separated  by  a  tract  of  secondary  rocks,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in 
breadili,  comprising  within  it  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Hampshire  basin 
formerly  extended  much  farther  along  our  southern  coast  towards  Beachy 
Head,  for  patches  are  still  found  near  Newhaven,  and  at  other  points,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Map.  These  are  now  wasting  away,  and  will  in 
time  disappear,  as  the  sea  is  constantly  encroaching  and  undermining  the 
subjacent  chalk. 

The  secondary  rocks,  depicted  on  the  Map,  (Plate  XV,)  may  be  divided 
into  five  groups : — 

1.  Chalk  and  upper  green-sand, — This  group  is  the  uppermost  of  the 

series ;  it  includes  the  white  chalk  with  and  without  flints,  and  an 
inferior  deposit,  called,  provincially,  <*  Firestone,"  and  by  English 
geologists,  the  **  Upper  green-sand."  It  sometimes  consists  of 
loose  siliceous  sand,  containing  grains  of  silicate  of  iroD»  but  often 
of  firm  beds  of  sandstone  and  chert. 

2.  Blue  Clay  or  calcareous  marl,  called,  provincially,  GaulL 

3.  Lower  green  sand^  a  very  complex  group,  consisting  of  gray,  yel- 

lowish, and  greenish  sands ;  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone ;  clay 
chert,  and  siliceous  limestone. 

4.  TVeald  clay^  composed  for  the  most  part  of  clay  without  intermix- 

ture of  calcareous  matter,  but  sometimes  including  thin  beds  of 
sand  and  shelly  limestone. 

5.  Hastings  sands^  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sand-stone,  clay»  and 

calcareous  grit,  passing  into  limestone.* 

The  first  three  formations  above  enumerated  are  of  marine  origin ;  the 
last  two,  Nos.  4  and  5,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water and  amphibious  animals.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge,  at 
present,  upon  the  organic  remains  of  these  formations,  as  the  rocks  are 
merely  adverted  to  in  order  that  I  may  describe  the  changes  of  positioa 
which  they  have  undergone,  and  the  denudation  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period, — mutations  which, 
if  the  theory  about  to  be  explained  be  well  founded,  belong  strictly  to  the 
history  of  tertiary  phenomena. 

By  a  glance  at  the  Map,  the  reader  may  trace  at  once  the  superficial 
area  occupied  by  each  of  the  ^ve  formations  above  mentioned.  On  the 
west  will  be  seen  a  large  expanse  of  chalk,  from  which  two  branches  are 

*  For  an  account  of  these  stfatain  the  sonth-east  of  England,  fee  Mantell's  Geol- 
ogy of  Sussex,  and  Dr.  Fitton'ii  Geology  of  Hastings,  where  the  memoirs  of  all  the 
writers  on  this  part  of  England  are  referred  to. 
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sent  off;  one  through  the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover,  forming  the 
ridge  called  the  North  Downs  ;  and  the  other  through  Sussex  to  tlie  sea 
at  Beachy  Head,  constituting  the  South  Downs.  The  space  comprised 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  or,  "  the  Valley  of  the  Weald," 
consists  of  the  formations  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  above  table.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly,  and  with  a  well-defined  line 
towards  the  country  occupied  by  those  older  strata.  Within  that  line  is  a 
narrow  band,  coloured  blue,  formed  by  the  gault ;  and  within  this  again,  is 
the  Lower  green-sand,  next  the  Weald  clay ;  and  then,  in  the  centre  of  the 
district,  a  ridge  formed  by  the  Hastings  sands. 

Section  of  the  Valley  of  the  fFeald. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
investigation,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  North  to  the 
South  Downs,  which  shall  pass  through  the  central  group  (No.  5),  tlie 
beds  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  order  described  in  the  annexed  section 
(Fig.  157.,  p.  406). 

The  reader  is  referred  at  present  to  the  dark  lines  of  the  section,  as  the 
fainter  lines  represent  portions  of  rock  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  denudation. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata,  a,  are  exhibited  reposing 
on  the  chalk.  Ih  the  centre  are  seen  the  Hastings  sands  (No.  6),  form- 
ing an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the  other  formations  are 
arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different  formations,  to  exaggerate  the  propor- 
tional height  of  each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent ;  and  a  true  scale 
is  therefore  subjoined  in  another  diagram  (Fig.  158.,  p.  406),  in  order  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the 
reader's  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  is  represented  to  exceed  forty  miles  ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald 
is  here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between 
Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  secondary 
groups  above  mentioned  may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  posi- 
tion, the  following  hypothesis  has  been  very  generally  adopted  : — Suppose 
the  five  formations  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  then  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut  off, 
so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The 
different  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surface,  in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited in  the  accompanying  Map,  PI.  XV.* 

It  will  appear,  from  former  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation here  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  not  greater  than  we  can  prove 
to  have  occuned  in  other  regions  within  geological  periods  of  no  great 
duration.     On  the  other  band,  the  quantity  of  denudation  or  removal  by 

*  See  illustrations  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol.  Sketch  of  Hastings. 
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water  of  vast  masses  which  are  assumed  to  have  once  reached  contina- 
ously  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs  is  so  enormons,  that  the  reader 
may  at  first  be  startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  he  will 
find  the  difficulty  to  vanish  when  once  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the 
gradual  and  successive  rise  of  the  strata,  during  which  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  might  slowly  accomplish  an  operation,  which  no 
sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  have  effected. 
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Escarpments  of  the  chalk  once  «aa-c/(^9.— In  order  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  I  shall 
suppose  him  first  to  travel  southwards  from  the  London  basin.  On  leaving 
the  tertiary  strata  he  will  first  ascend  a  gently  inclined  plane,  composed 
of  the  upper  flinty  portion  of  the  chalk,  and  then  find  himself  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  difierent  members  of 
the  chalk  formation  ;  below  which  the  upper  green-sand,  and  sometimes 
also  the  gault,  crop  out.*  This  steep  declivity  is  called  by  geologists 
"  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk,"  which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly 
out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  2).  The  escarp- 
ment is  continuous  along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs, 
and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  at  Folkstone,  westward  to  6u  Iford  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peter sfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the 
strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  roust  originally  have 
extended  farther.  In  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  (Fig.  159.,  ante,  p. 
407),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented, 
where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sand 
being  formed  of  very  incoherent  materials,  the  upper,  indeed,  being 
extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  sea-clifT ;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  east- 
ward towards  Beachy  Head  (see  Fig.  100.),  he  will  see  the  same  line 

Fig.  160. 


Chalk  escarpment  a$  tun  from  the  hUl  above  Steyning,  Sussex, 
of  Bramber  in  the  foreground. 


T%e  castle  and  village 


of  height  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  speculate 
on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has  undergone,  may  fancy  the 
broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry  by 
the  receding  tide,  and  the  difierent  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the 
headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  difi'erent  bays  from  each  other. 

*  This  term,  borrowed  from  our  miners,  la  used  to  express  the  coming  up  to  the 
sorftce  of  one  stratum  from  beneath  another. 
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Lotver  terrace  of  fireaiane. — ^I  have  said  that  the  upper  green-saiid 
(«<  firestone,"  or  **  malm-rocky"  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  almost  absent 
in  the  tract  here  alluded  to.  It  is,  in  fad,  seen  at  Beachy  Head  to  thin 
out  to  an  inconsiderable  stratum  of  loose  green-sand  ;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue  chert 
and  limestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  produces  a  corres- 
ponding influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  country  ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a 
step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace, 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following 
the  smuosities  of  the  chalk  escarpment.* 

Fig.  161, 


a.  Chalk  with  flints.  h.  Chalk  without  flints. 

e.  Upper  green-sand,  or  firestone.  d,  Gault 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarpment 
is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the  strata  ;  for 
I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  what  manner  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  eflace  that  succession  of  terraces  which 
must  otherwise  result  from  the  successive  rises  of  a  coast  preyed  upon 
by  the  waves.t  During  the  interval  between  two  elevatory  movements, 
the  tower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed,  wherever  it  is  composed  of 
incoherent  materials ;  whereas  the  sea  will  not  have  time  entirely  to 
sweep  away  another  part  of  the  same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which 
happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of  a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offer- 
ing a  firmer  resistance  to  the  erosive  action  of  water. 

VaUeys  where  softer  strata^  ridges  where  harder  crop  out. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gault  No.  2  (see  the  Map,  PI.  XV.)  could  not  have  opposed  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  denuding  force  of  the  waves ;  its  outcrop,  there- 
fore, is  marked  by  a  valley,  the  breadth  of  which  is  often  increased  by 
the  loose  incoherent  nature  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  lower  green- 
sand,  which  lie  next  to  it,  and  which  have  often  been  removed  with  equal 
facility. 

This  formation  (the  lower  green-sand)  has  been  sometimes  entirely 
smoothed  off  like  the  gault ;  but  in  those  districts  where  chert,  limestone, 

*  Mr.  Murchison,  Geo!.  Sketch  of  Sussex,  dtc.,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol. 
u.p.98. 
t  See  ante,  pp.  267, 268,  and  wood-cut,  Fig.  107. 
Vol.  II.— 3  B 
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and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  its  composition,  it  forms  a 
range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment 
of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill.  This 
ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  Weald  clay  which 
crops  out  from  under  it.     (See  the  strong  lines  in  Fig.  157.,  p.  406.) 

The  clay  last  mentioned  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  hroad  valley,  sepa- 
rating the  lower  green-sand  from  the  Hastings  sands,  or  Forest  ridge ; 
but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the 
uniformity  of  the  plain  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hillocks.* 

In  the  central  region,  or  Forest  ridge,  the  strata  have  been  considerably 
disturbed,  and  are  greatly  fractured  and  shifted.  One  fault  is  known 
where  the  vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  sisty 
fathoms.t  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  is 
described  as  nmning  through  the  centre  of  the  Weald,  is  by  any  means 
so  simple  as  is  usually  represented  in  geological  sections.  There  are,  on 
the  contrary,  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  :|:  lines,  which  form  ridges 
and  troughs  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

Much  of  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  district  arises 
from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends 
and  fractures  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the 
interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  there  are  a  series  of  parallel  val- 
leys and  ridges ;  the  valleys  appearing  evidently  to  have  been  formed 
principally  by  the  removal  of  softer  materials,  while  the  ridges  are  dne 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  firmer  beds  to  the  destroying  action  of  water. 

Hise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual.— Lei  us  then  consider  how 
far  these  phenomena  agree  with  the  changes  which  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  occur  during  the  rise  of  the  secondary  strata.  Suppose  the  line 
of  the  most  violent  movements  to  iiave  coincided  with  what  is  now  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley ;  in  that  case  the  first  land  which 
emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the  Forest  ridge  is  now  placed. 
Here  a  number  of  reefs  may  have  existed,  and  islands  of  chalk,  which 
may  have  been  gradually  devoured  by  the  ocean  in  the  same  manner  as 
Heligoland  and  other  European  islands  have  disappeared  in  modem  times, 
as  related  in  the  second  book.§ 

Suppose  the  ridge  or  dome  first  elevated  to  have  been  so  rent  and  shat- 
tered on  its  summit  as  to  give  more  easy  access  to  the  waves,  until  at 

•  Martin,  Geol.  of  Western  Sussex.    Fitton,  Geol.  of  Hastings,  p.  31. 
i  Fitton,  Ibid.  p.  55. 

t  For  explanation  of  these  terms,  see  Glossary,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I. 
i  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 
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Fig.  163. 


The  dotted  lines  represeiU  the  sea-level, 

length  the  masses  represented  by  the  fainter  lines  (Fig.  162.)  were  re- 
moved. Two  strips  of  land  might  then  remain  on  each  side  of  a  channel, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  and  England,  com- 
posed of  chalk,  present  ranges  of  white  cliffs  facing  each  other.  A  pow- 
erful current  might  then  rush,  like  that  which  now  ebbs  and  flows  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  might  scoop  out  a  channel  in  the  gault.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intermittent  action  of  earthquakes  would 
accompany  this  denuding  process,  Assuring  rocks,  throwing  down  clifisy 
and  bringing  up,  from  time  to  time,  new  stratified  masses,  and  thus  greatly 
accelerating  the  rate  of  waste.  If  the  lower  bed  of  chalk  on  one  side 
of  the  channel  should  be  harder  than  on  the  other,  it  would  cause  an 
under  terrace,  as  represented  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  162.),  resembling 
that  presented  by  the  upper  green-tsand  in  parts  of  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire. When  at  length  the  gault  was  entirely  swept  away  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  channel,  the  lower  green-sand  (3.  Fig.  163.)  would 
be  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  it  would  become  land  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  upheaving  earthquakes.  Meanwhile  the  chalk  cMSb  would 
recede  farther  from  one  another,  whereby  four  parallel  strips  of  land,  or 
perhaps  rows  of  islands,  would  be  caused. 

By  a  continuance  of  these  operations  the  edges  of  the  argillaceous  strata. 
No.  2  (Fig.  163.),  would  be  exposed  to  farther  erosion  by  the  waves ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  clay,  No.  4,  would  be  also  removed,  and  as  it 
gradually  rose,  would  be  swept  off  from  part  of  the  subjacent  group, 
No.  5.  This  last  would  then  in  its  turn  be  laid  bare,  and  afterwards 
become  land  by  subsequent  elevation. 

Why  no  ruins  of  chalk  on  central  district. — By  this  theory  of  the  suc- 
cessive emergence  and  denudation  of  the  groups,  1,  ii,  3,  4,  6,  we  may 
account  for  an  alluvial  phenomenon  which  seems  inexplicable  on  any 
other  hypotliesis.  The  summits  of  the  chalk  downs  are  covered  every 
where  with  flint  gravel,  which  is  often  entirely  wanting  on  the  surface  of 
the  day  at  the  foot  of  the  ohalk  escarpment,  and  no  traces  of  chalk  flint 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  central  district,  or  Forest 
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ridge.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  see  any  wreck  of  the  cbalk,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  a  fact  attested  by  those  road-surveyors  who  have  diligent]^ 
sought  for  such  materials.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  an  exceptioa 
occurs  near  Barcombe,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Lewes,  a  place 
which  I  visited  with  Mr.  Mantell,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
accompanying  section   (Fig.  164.).      It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley 

Fig.  164. 


Section  from  the  Jfortk  escarpment  of  the  South  Dotons  to  Barcombe, 

1.  Gravel  composed  of  partially  roonded  chalk  flints. 

2.  Chalk  with  and  without  flints. 

3.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk  marl  (upper  grreen-sand  wanting). 

4   Gault.  5.  Lower  green-sand.  6.  Weald  clay. 

at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  extends,  in  this  case,  not  only  over  the 
gault,  but  over  the  '*  lower  green-sand*'  to  the  Weald  day.  On  this  clay 
a  thick  bed  of  flints,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  chalk,  remaioB 
in  the  position  above  described. 

When  I  say  that  there  is  no  detritus  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints  on  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Weald,  I  may  state  that  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
vestige  of  such  fragments  ;  and  Mr.  Mantell,  who  has  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  minute  investigation,  assures  me  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  detect  any.  Now,  whether  we  embrace  or  reject  the  theory  of  the 
former  continuity  of  the  chalk  and  other  groups  over  the  whole  space 
intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  we  certainly  cannot 
imagine  that  any  transient  and  tumultuous  rush  of  waters  could  have 
swept  over  this  country,  which  should  not  have  left  some  fragments  of 
the  chalk  and  its  flints  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Forest  ridge.  Indeed, 
if  we  adopt  the  diluvial  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bnckland,  we  should  expect  to 
find  vast  heaps  of  broken  flints  drifted  frequently  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Oault  and  Weald  clay,  instead  of  being  generally  confined  to  the  summit 
of  the  chalk  downs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  slow  agency  of 
oceanic  currents  may  have  cleared  away,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  matter 
which  fell  into  the  sea  from  wasting  cliffs.  But  in  order  that  this  expla- 
nation should  be  satisfactory,  we  must  suppose  that  the  rise  of  the  land  in 
the  south-east  of  England  was  very  gradual,  and  the  subterranean  move- 
ments for  the  most  part  of  moderate  intensity.    During  the  last  century 
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earthquakes  have  occasionally  thrown  down  at  once  whole  lines  of  sea- 
cliffs,  for  several  miles  continuously  ;  but  if  this  had  happened  repeatedly 
during  the  waste  of  the  ancient  escarpments  of  the  chalk  now  encircling 
the  Weald,  and  if  the  shocks  had  been  accompanied  by  the  sudden  rise 
and  conversion  of  large  districts  into  land,  the  Weald  would  have  been 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  those  wasted  rocks,  and  the  sea  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  time  to  clear  the  whole  away.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  account  before  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  has  advanced, 
within  the  last  century,  upon  the  Norfolk  coast  at  Sherringham.* 

Fig.  165. 


Section  of  cliff's  west  of  Sherringham, 

a.  Crag. 

6.  Ferruginous  flint  breccia  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk. 

e.  Chalk  with  flintik 

The  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliflf,  is  composed  of  bare  chalk  with  flints, 
as  is  the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  shore.  No  one  would  suspect,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  beach  at  low  water,  that  a  few  years  ago  beds  of  solid 
chalk,  together  with  sand  and  loam  of  the  superincumbent  crag,  formed 
land  on  the  very  spot  where  the  waves  are  now  rolling ;  still  less  that 
these  same  formations  extended,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  present  shore,  over  a  space  where  the  sea  has  now 
excavated  a  channel  twenty  feet  deep. 

As  in  this  recent  instance  the  ocean  has  cleared  away  part  of  the  chalk, 
and  its  capping  of  crag,  so  the  tertiary  sea  may  have  swept  away  not 
only  the  chalk  surrounding  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  but  the  layer  of  broken 
flints  on  its  surface,  which  was  probably  a  marine  alluvium  of  the  Eocene 
period.  Hence  these  flints  might  naturally  occur  on  the  downs,  and  be 
wanting  in  the  valleys  below. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  preceding  diagrams  (Figs.  162.  and  163.,  ante, 
p.  411),  and  reflect  not  only  on  the  successive  states  of  the  country  there 
delineated,  but  on  all  the  intermediate  conditions  which  the  district  must 
have  passed  through  during  the  process  of  gradual  elevation  and  denuda- 
tion before  supposed,  he  will  understand  why  no  wreck  of  the  chalk  (No« 
1.)  should  occur  at  great  distances  from  the  chalk  escarpments  ;  for  it  is 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 
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evident  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  uppermost  bed  (No.  1.  Fig.  162.)  had 
been  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  immediately  below,  those 
ruins  would  subsequently  be  carried  away  when  this  inferior  stratum 
itself  was  destroyed.  And  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thickness  of 
the  groups,  thus  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened  of  our 
finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the  bared  surface 
of  the  lowest. 

Transverse  valleys. — ^There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  geographical 
features  of  the  south-east  of  England,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  when 
we  are  considering  the  action  of  the  denuding  causes.  By  reference  to 
the  Map  (Plate  XV.)  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  drainage  of  the 
country  is  not  efiected  by  water-courses  following  the  great  valleys  exca* 
vated  out  of  the  argillaceous  strata  (Nos.  2  and  4),  but  by  valleys  which 
run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the  chalk  to  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  English  channel  on  the  other. 

In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is  broken  by  the  rivers 
Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Med  way,  and  Stour ;  the  South  Downs  by  the  Aran, 
Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.* 

If  these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes 
Mr.  Conybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  levels.! 

Mr.  Martin  has  suggested  that  the  great  cross  fractures  of  the  chalk, 
which  have  become  river  channels,  have  a  remarkable  correspondence  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald  ;  in  several  instances  the  gorges  in 
the  North  and  South  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles  of  the  Wey,  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  of  the  Arun,  in  the  South,  seem  to  coincide  in  direction  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  Ouse  corresponds  to  the  Darent,  and  the  Cuckmere  to  the 
Medway.:|: 

Although  these  coincidences  may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  hinted  by  the  author  above  mentioned,  that  the 
great  amount  of  elevation  towards  the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave 
rise  to  transverse  fissures.  And  as  the  longitudinal  valleys  were  connec- 
ted with  that  linear  movement  which  caused  the  anticlinal  lines  running 
east  and  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  line,  whereby 
the  effect  of  a  double  axis  of  elevation  was  in  some  measure  produced. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chalk-hills 
are  intersected  by  these  transverse  valleys,  I  subjoin  a  sketch  (Fig.  160.) 
of  the  gorge  of  the  river  Adur,  taken  from  the  summit  of  the  chalk  downs, 
at  a  point  in  the  bridle- way  leading  from  the  towns  of  Bramber  and 

*  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  Geol.,  p.  81.  f  ibid.,  p.  145. 

X  Geol.  of  Weitem  Snifez,  p.  61. 
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SieyniDg  to  Shorebam.  If  the  reader  will  refer  again  to  the  view  given  in  a 
former  wood-cut  (Fig.  159.,  ante,  p.  407),  he  will  there  see  the  exact  point 
where  the  gorge,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  interrupts  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment. A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a,  hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
which  the  valley  commences  where  the  Adur  passes  directly  to  the  sea 
at  old  Shoreham.  The  river  flows  through  a  nearly  level  plain,  as  do 
most  of  the  others  which  intersect  the  hills  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex ; 
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and  it  is  evident  that  these  openings,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  doe  to 
aqueous  erosion,  have  not  been  produced  by  the  rivers,  many  of  which, 
like  the  Ouse  near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  arms  of  the  sea,  instead  of  deep- 
ening the  hollows  which  they  traverse. 

lu  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  transverse  ravines,  there  can  be  no  doabt 

Fig.  167. 


Supposed  section  of  Transverse  Valley. 

that  they  are  connected  with  lines  of  fracture,  and  perhaps,  in  some  places, 
there  may  be  an  anticlinal  dip  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Martin.*     But  this  notion  requires  confirmation. 
The  ravine  called  the  Coomb,  near  Lewes,  affords  a  beautiful  erample. 


Fig.  168. 


!^^E^d^^9'^»aPfl»«j<3^==^ 


7%e  Coomb,  near  Lejoes. 


of  the  manner  in  which  narrow  openings  in  the  chalk  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  shifts  and  dislocations  in  the  strata.  This  coomb  is  seen  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Lewes.  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered  with  green  turf, 
as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  outward  signs  of  disturb- 
ance are  visible;  and  the  connexion  of  the  hollow  with  subterranean 

•  Geol.  of  Weitern  Sussex,  p.  64.    Plate  III.  Fig.  3. 
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movements  would  not  have  been  suspected  by  the  geologist,  had  not  the 
evidence  of  great  convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  the  numerous  chalk  pits  worked  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Coomb.  By  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine 
coincides  precisely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk 
with  flints,  a,  appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down 
to  the  bottom  on  the  other.  I  examined  this  spot  in  company  with  Mr. 
Mantell,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  section. 

Fig.  169. 


FauU  in  the  eUff-hiUs  near  Lewes, 
a.  Chalk  with  flints.  h.  Lower  chalk.* 

The  fracture  here  alluded  to  is  one  of  those  which  run  east  and  west, 
and  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Weald  district,  parallel  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  Forest  ridge. 

In  whatever  manner  the  transverse  gorges  originated,  they  must  evi- 
dently have  formed  ready  channels  of  communication  between  the  sub- 
marine longitudinal  valleys  and  those  deep  parts  of  the  sea  wherein  the 
tertiary  strata  may  have  accumulated.  If  tlie  strips  of  land  which  first 
rose  had  been  unbroken,  and  there  had  been  no  free  passage  through  the 
cross  fractures,  the  currents  would  not  so  easily  have  drifted  away  the 
materials  detached  from  the  wasting  cliffs,  and  it  would  have  been  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  wreck  of  the  denuded  strata  could  have 
been  so  entirely  swept  away  from  the  base  of  the  escarpments. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  these  subjects, 
especially  the  proofs  of  the  former  continuity  of  the  chalk  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  and  the  probable  connexion  of  the  denudation  of  the 
Weald  valley  with  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  strata. 

*  For  farther  information,  see  Mantell't  Geol.  of  S.  E.  ef  England,  p.  352. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

ORieiN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  AND  DENUDATION  OF  THE 

WEALD — continued. 

The  alternative  of  the  propositioit  that  the  chalk  of  the  North  and  South  Downa  was 
once  continuoas,  considered — Dr.  Buckland  on  Valleys  of  Elevation  (p.  419.)— 
If  rise  and  denudation  of  secondary  rocks  gradual,  bo  also  the  deposition  of  ter- 
tiary strata  (p.  424.) — Composition  of  the  latter  such  as  would  result  from  wreck 
of  denuded  secondary  rocks — Central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins 
nearly  as  high  as  Weald — Why — Curved  and  vertical  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— Eocene  aUuviunu  (429.) — Formation  of  valleys — Recapitulation. 

Extent  of  denudation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Weald. — "  It  would  be  highly 
rash,"  observes  Mr.  Conybeare,  speaking  of  the  denudation  of  the  Weald, 
**  to  assume  that  the  chalk  at  any  period  actually  covered  the  whole  space 
in  which  the  inferior  strata  are  now  exposed,  although  the  truncated  form 
of  its  escarpment  evidently  shows  it  to  have  once  extended  much  farther 
than  at  present."* 

I  believe  that  few  geologists  who  have  considered  the  extent  of  country 
ifupposed  to  have  been  denuded,  and  who  have  explored  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  central  or  Forest  ridge,'  without  being  able  to  discover  the 
slightest  vestige  of  chalk  in  the  alluvium,t  will  fail  to  participate,  at  first, 
in  the  doubts  here  expressed  as  to  the  original  continuity  of  the  upper 
secondary  formations  over  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  traversed  the  wide  space  which  separates  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  without  desiring  to  escape  from  the  conclusions  advocated 
in  the  last  chapter ;  and  yet  I  have  been  invariably  brought  back  again  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  chalk  was  originally  continuous,  on  a  more  deliberate 
review  of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  only  other  alternative  of  the  hypothe- 
sis before  explained.    If  the  marine  groups,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  not 

Fig.  170. 


1.  Chalk  and  upper  green-sand. )  4.  Weald  clay.        ) 

2.  Gault.  V  Marine.  S  Freshwater. 

3.  Lower  green-sand.  )  5.  Hastings  sands. ) 

originally  continuous,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  that  they  each  termi* 
nated  at  some  point  between  their  present  outgoings  and  the  secondary 

*  Oatlines,  p.  144.  t  See  ante,  p.  412. 
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strata  of  the  Forest  ridge.  Thus  we  might  suppose  them  to  have  thinned 
out  one  after  the  other,  as  in  the  above  diagram,  and  never  to  have  covered 
the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  freshwater  strata,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  had  such  been  the  original  disposition  of  the 
different  groups,  they  might,  as  they  gradually  emerged  from  the  sea, 
have  become  denuded  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  so  that 
the  country  might  equally  have  assumed  its  present  configuration.  But 
although  I  know  of  no  invincible  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis,  there 
are  certainly  no  appearances  which  favour  it.  If  the  strata,  Nos.  4  and 
6  had  been  unconformable  to  the  lower  green-sand  No.  8,  then,  indeed, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  the  older  groups  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  movements  antecedently  to  the  deposition  of  No.  3  ;  and  in  that 
case,  some  parts  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  have  emerged  or  formed 
shoals  in  the  ancient  sea,  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  newer  marine 
deposits.  But  the  group  No.  4  is  conformable  to  No.  3 ;  and  the  only 
change  which  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  the  junction  is  an  occa« 
sional  intermixture  of  the  Weald  clay  with  the  superior  marine  sand,  such 
as  might  have  been  caused  by  a  slight  superficial  movement  in  the  waters 
when  the  sea  first  overflowed  the  freshwater  strata. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  green-sand  and  chalk,  as  they  approach  the 
central  axis  of  the  Weald,  are  not  found  to  contain  littoral  shells,  or  any 
wreck  of  the  freshwater  strata,  such  as  might  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
island  with  its  shores  or  wasting  cliffs.  Had  any  such  signs  been  dis- 
covered, we  might  have  supposed  the  geography  of  the  region  to  have 
once  borne  some  resemblance  to  that  exhibited  in  the  diagram,  Fig«  170. 

Dr.  Buckktnd  on  Valleys  of  Elevation. — W«  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Buckland  for  an  able  memoir  in  illustration  of  several  districts  of  similar 
form  and  structure  to  the  Weald,  which  occur  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
south  of  England.  His  paper  is  intitled,  "  On  the  formation  of  the  Valley 
of  Kingsclere  and  other  Valleys,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Strata  which 
inclose  them.'**. 

The  Valley  of  Kingsclere,  a  few  miles  south  of  Newbury,  in  Burk- 
shire,  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth.  The  upper  and  lower 
chalk  (see  Fig.  173.,  p.  420 1),  and  the  upper  greenrsand  dip  in  opposite 
directions  from  an  anticlinal  axis  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
▼alley  along  the  line  a,  b,  of  the  ground-plan  (Fig.  171.,  p.  420). 

In  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  172.,  p.  420)  the  scale  of  heights  more  nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  nature,  although  the  altitudes,  in  proportion  to  the 
horizontal  extent,  are  even  in  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  excess.  On  each 
side  of  the  valley  we  find  escarpments  of  chdk,  the  strata  of  which  dip  in 


*  Geol.  Tnuui.,  Second  Senas,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

t  Copied  by  permisiion  from  Dr.  Bnckland's  Plate  XVII.,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second 
Series,  vol.  ii. 
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•,  hf  Anticlinal  line  marking  the  junction  of  the  opposite  dip  of  the  i trata  on  each 

side  of  it 


Fig.  172. 


S. 


VaUeif  of  KingscUre, 

opposite  directions,  in  the  northern  escarpment  to  the  north,  and  in  the 
southern  to  the  south.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  valley, 
the  two  escarpments  become  confluent,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
do  those  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Weald 
district,  near  Petersfield.  And  as,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town  last  men- 
tioned (see  Map,  Plate  XV.),  the  fire-stone,  or  upper  green-sand,  is  laid 
open  in  the  sharp  angle  between  the  escarpment  of  the  Alton  Hills  and 
the  western  termination  of  the  South  Downs,*  so  in  the  yalley  of  Kings- 
clere  the  same  formation  is  seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk. 
The  reader  might  iinagine,  on  regarding  the  section  (Fig.  173,),  where. 

Fig.  173. 


Secdon  across  the  ValUy  of  KingscUre  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Chalk  with  flints.  3.  Itower  chalk  withoat  flintif. 

3.  Uppergreen-Mind,  or  fireatone,  containing  bedf  of  chert 

N.  B.    The  lines  here  are  not  intended  to  repveaent  strata. 

for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  geological  phenomena,  the  heights  are 
exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  extent,  that  the  solution  of 

«  See  Mr.  Mnrohison*s  Map,  Plate  XIV.,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii. 
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continuity  of  the  strata  bounding  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere  had  been  simply 
due  to  elevation  and  fracture,  unassisted  by  aqueous  causes;  but  by 
reference  to  the  truer  scale  (Fig.  172.)  it  will  immediately  appear  that  a 
considerable  mass  of  chalk  must  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

If  the  anticlinal  dip  had  been  confined  1o  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  upheaving  force  had  acted  on  a  -mere 
point,  forcing  upwards  the  superincumbent  strata  into  a  small  dome-shaped 
eminence,  the  crown  of  which  had  been  subsequently  cut  off;  but  Dr. 
Buckland  traced  the  line  of  opposite  dip  far  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
chalk  escarpments,  and  found  that  it  was  prolonged  in  a  more  north-west 
direction,  far  beyond  the  point  a,  (Fig.  171.) 4  In  following  the  line  thus 
extended,  the  strata  are  seen  in  numerous  chalk-pits  to  have  an  opposite 
dip  on  either  side  of  a  central  axis,  from  which  we  may  clearly  infer  the 
linear  direction  of  the  movement. 

Many  of  the  valleys  having  a  similar  conformation  to  that  of  Kingsclere, 
run  east  and  west,  like  the  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley.  Several 
of  these  occur  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  they  are  all  circumscribed 
by  an  escarpment  whose  component  strata  dip  outwards  from  an  anticlinal 
line  running  along  the  central  axis  of  the  valley.  One  of  these,  distant 
about  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Weymouth,  is  nearly  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  in  size  does  not  much  exceed  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Their 
drainage  is  generally  effected  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Weald,  by  an  aperture  in  one  of  their  lateral  escarpments,  and  not  at 
either  extremity  of  their  longer  axis,  as  would  have  happened  had  they 
been  simply  excavated  by  the  sweeping  force  of  rapid  water.* 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  continues  Dr.  Buckland,  '^  if  we  fallow  on  Mr.  Green- 
ough's  Map  the  south-western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  that,  at  no  great  distance  from  these  small  elliptical 
▼alleys  of  elevation,  there  occur  several  longer  and  larger  valleys,  forming 
deep  notches,  as  it  were,  in  the  lof^y  edge  of  the  chalk.  These  are  of 
similar  structure  to  the  smaller  valleys  we  have  been  considering,  and  con- 
sist of  green-sand,  inclosed  by  chalk  at  one  extremity,  and  flanked  by  two 
escarpments  of  the  same,  facing  each  other  with  an  opposite  dip ;  but  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  of  their  other  and  broader  extremity  being  with- 
out any  sijich  inclosure,  and  gradually  widening  till  it  is  lost  in  the  expanse 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

«•  The  oases  I  now  dlude  to  are  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  to  the  east  of  Devi- 
zes ;  that  of  the  Wily,  to  the  east  of  Warminster ;  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Nadder,  extending  from  Shaftesbury  to  Harford,  near  Salisbury ;  in  which 
last  not  only  the  strata  of  green-sand  are  brought  to  the  surface,  but  also 
the  still  lower  formations  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  beds,  and  of  Kimme- 
ridge  clay. 

*  Dr.  Buckland,  Oeol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  11.  p.  128. 
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**It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  these  valleys  are  nothing  more  than 
simple  valleys  of  denudation ;  but  the  fact  of  the  strata  composing  their 
escarpments  having  an  opposite  and  outward  dip  from  the  axis  of  the  val- 
ley, and  this  often  at  a  high  angle,  as  near  Fonthiil  and  Barford,  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Nadder,  and  at  Oare,  near  the  base  of  Martinsell  Hill,  in  the  Yale 
of  Pewsy,  obliges  us  to  refer  their  inclination  to  some  antecedent  violence, 
analogous  to  that  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  position  of  the  strata  in 
the  inclosed  valleys  near  Kingsclere,  Ham,  and  Burbage.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  without  some  pre-existing  fracture  or  opening  in  the  lofty  line 
of  the  great  chalk  escarpment,  which  is  here  presented  to  the  north-west, 
the  power  of  water  alone  would  have  forced  open  three  such  deep  valleys 
as  those  in  question,  without  causing  them  to  maintain  a  more  equable 
breadth,  instead  of  narrowing  till  they  end  in  a  point  in  the  body  of  the 
chalk."* 

Now,  in  the  Weald,  the  strata  of  the  North  Downs  are  inclined  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  from  10°  to  15°,  or  even  45°,  in  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  Hog's  Back,  west  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey;  whilst  those  in  the  South 
Downs  dip  to  the  south  at  a  slight  angle.  It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  analogy  which,  in  this  respect,  the  two  escarpments  bear  to  those 
which  flank  the  valleys  above  alluded  lo ;  and  in  regard  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  hills  of  Surrey  from  those  of  Sussex,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  reduced  simply  to  a  question  of  time. 

If  the  rise  of  the  land  was  accomplished  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
minor  convulsions,  or  by  a  slow  and  insensible  upheaving  like  that  now 
taking  place  in  Sweden,  the  power  of  the  ocean  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  perform  the  work  of  denudation  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  embrace  the  hypothesis  of  paroxysmal  elevation  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  suppose  a  submarine  tract  to  have  been  converted  instanta- 
neously into  high  land,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  known  cause  capable 
of  sweeping  away  even  those  portions  of  chalk  and  other  rocks  which,  all 
are  agreed,  must  once  have  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  existing  escarp- 
ments. It  is  common  in  such  cases  to  call  in  one  imaginary  cause  to 
support  another ;  and  as  the  upheaving  force  operated  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, so  a  vast  diluvial  wave  is  introduced  to  carry  away,  with  almost 
equal  celerity,  the  mountain  mass  of  strata  assumedHo  have  been  stripped 
off. 

Some  geologists  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  stmcture  of  the 
districts  described  as  "  valleys  of  elevation,"  by  the  aid  of  Ton  Buch*s 
theory  of  "  elevation  craters,"  in  which  case  they  can  dispense  both  with 
time  and  denudation.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  hypothetical  agency  here  referred  to  ;t  but  it  may  be 

*  Or.  Bncklu&d,  Qool.  Traas.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  357. 
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well  to  consider  whether  the  upheaving  of  small  dome-shaped  masses^ 
such  as  those  described  by  Dr.  Buckland,  implies  the  development  at  a 
considerable  depth  of  volcanic  forces  acting  with  great  violence  on  limited 
areas,  or  mere  points  of  the  earth's  crust. 

A  theory  suggested  by  Dr.  Fitton  appears  to  roe  far  more  probable. 
Suppose  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  composed  in  great  part  of  sand  and 
soft  clay,  to  repose  on  a  foundation  of  older  and  more  solid  rocks  present- 
ing an  uneven  surface,  varied  by  hills,  valleys,  and  ridges,  like  many  parts 
of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea.  If  a  forde  acting  from  beneath  should 
then  elevate  the  whole  mass,  the  protuberances  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
would  be  forced  up  against  the  more  compressible  strata  which  covered 
them.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  might  be  the  same  as  that  which  hap- 
pens on  a  small  scale  in  a  bound  book,  when  a  minute  inequality  or  knob 
in  the  paper  of  some  page  is  propagated  through  a  great  number  of  others, 
imparting  its  shape  to  all,  witliout  piercing  through  them.*  The  obser- 
vations of  Dolomieu  on  the  manner  in  which  the  more  yielding  tertiary 
strata  of  Calabria  were  displaced  by  the  granite  during  the  earthquake  of 
1783,  lends  some  countenance  to  this  theory .t 

In  the  last  chapter  I  pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  land  in  the  south-east  of  England 
were  gradual.]:  The  same  arguments  are  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to 
the  basins  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  Mr.  Conybeare  has 
contended  that  the  verticality  of  the  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in 
Purbeck  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  movement  there  was  so  violent, 
that  the  vertical  strata,  which  have  been  traced  through  a  district  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  length,  were  brought  into  their  present  position  by  &  single 
convulsion. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  a  single 
effort  of  the  subterranean  force,  rather  than  reiterated  movements,  pro- 
duced that  sharp  flexure  of  which  the  vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  supposed  to  form  a  part,  the  remainder  of  the  arc  having  been  carried 
away  by  denudation  7§ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cutch  earthquake  of  1819,  before  alluded 
to,  may  have  produced  an  incipient  curve,  running  in  a  linear  direction 
through  a  tract  at  least  sixty  miles  in  length.  ||  The  strata  were  upraised 
in  the  UUah  Bund,  and  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  adjoin- 
ing tract,  where  the  fort  of  Sindree  was  submerged.  (See  Plate  V.)  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  the  next  earthquake  should  raise  the  Bund  still 
higher,  and  sink  to  a  lower  depth  the  adjoining  tract,  to  discriminate,  by 

•  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol.  Truit.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.p.  244, 1834. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  396.  t  Ante,  p.  410. 

i  See  Webster,  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight,  Plate  XLII.  Fig.  1. 

II  See  Vol.  I.  p.  38S,  383;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  156. 
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any  geological  investigations,  the  different  effects  of  the  two  earthquakes, 
unless  a  minute  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  first  shock  had  been  made  and 
put  on  record.  In  this  manner  we  may  suppose  the  strata  to  be  bent 
again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  future  ages,  until  parts  of  them  become 
perpendicular. 

To  some  it  may  appeav>  that  there  is  a  unity  of  effect  in  the  Kne  of  de- 
ranged strata  in  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  as  also  in  tlie  central 
axis  of  the  Weald,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great 
number  of  separate  movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But 
we  know  that  earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages, 
in  the  same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna 
were  poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years,  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they  have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if 
rivers  of  melted  matter  thus  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  points,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  difficulty  is 
there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning  the 
rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by  reiterated  move* 
roents,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of  result  ? 

If  denudaiion  of  secondary  rocks  gradual,  so  also  deposition  of  ter^ 
tiary. — It  follows,  then,  from  the  facts  examined  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  a  large  region 
composed  of  secondary  strata  has  been  denuded,  and  that  the  lapse  of 
many  ages  must  have  been  required  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  materials 
from  the  denuded  district. 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  transported  matter  must  have  been  deposi- 
ted by  degrees  somewhcfre  else.  Are  there  any  tracts  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  where  we  find  derivative  strata  composed  of  a  mixture  of  such 
mineral  ingredients  as  would  result  from  the  degradation  of  the  secondary 
groups  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6?  The  tertiary  strata  of  the  London  and 
Hampshire  basins  answer  well  to  the  conditions  required  by  such  an 
origin,  for  they  consist  of  alternations  of  variously  coloured  sands  and 
days,  as  do  the  secondary  strata  from  the  group  No.  5  to  No.  2  inclusive. 
Some  tertiary  green-sand,  which  occurs  in  parts  of  the  plastic  clay  for- 
mation in  the  basins  of  London  and  Hants,  cannot  te  distinguished 
mineralogically  from  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  secondary 
formations  below  the  chalk. 

If  it  be  asked,  where  do  we  find  the  ruins  of  ^t  white  chalk  among  oar 
Eocene  strata  ? — the  answer  is,  first  that  the  fiint  pebbles  which  are 
associated  in  such  immense  abundance  with  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay, 
are  derived  evidently  from  the  destruction  of  chalk,  and  contain  the  same 
fossils  :  secondly,  that  as  to  the  soft,  white,  calcareous  matrix,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  easily  reduced  to  fine  sediment,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed, when  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  to  form  tlie  shells  of  Eocene 
testaeea ;  or  when  mixed  with  the  waste  of  the  argillaceous  groups,  Nos. 
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2  aod  4»  which  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  denndation,  it  may 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  London  clay,  which  contains  no 
sHght  proportion  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  crag  of  Norfolk,  undoubt- 
edly, we  find  great  heaps  of  broken  pieces  of  white  ehalk^  with  slightly 
worn  and  angular  flints ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  may  infer  that  the  attrition 
was  not  continued  for  a  long  time ;  whereas,  the  large  accumulations  of 
perfectly  rolled  shingle,  which  are  interstratified  with  our  Eocene  forma- 
tions, prove  that  they  were  acted  upon  for  a  protracted  period  by  the 
waves.  We  have  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  entire  demolitioa 
of  the  chalk  on  our  southern  coast,  as  at  Seaford,  for  example,  in  Sussex, 
where  large  masses  are,  year  after  year,  detached  from  the  cliffs,  and 
soon  disappear,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  great  bank  of  flint  shingle.* 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  white  chalk  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
in  Yorkshire,  for  example,  is  much  harder  than  the  corresponding  forma- 
tion in  the  southern  counties,  where  it  is  now  so  soft  that  we  may  imagine 
it  to  have  been  in  the  state  of  mud  when  submerged  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  An  original  difference  of  this  kind  in  the  degree  of  indura- 
tion may  explain  the  fact,  that  in  certain  districts  gravel  composed  of 
chalk-flint  occurs  without  any  pebbles  of  white  chalk,  while  in  other 
regions  rounded  boulders  of  white  chalk  are  plentifully  intermixed  with 
pebbles  of  flint 

The  similarity,  then,  of  the  minera)  ingredients  of  the  Eoeene  second- 
ary strata  affords  alone  some  presumption  in  favour  of  this  newer  group 
having  been  derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  older  series.  But  it  is  also 
natural  to  expect,  that  when  the  formations  of  the  Weald  were  emerging, 
there  would  be  some  contiguous  parts  of  the  sea  sufficiently  deep  to  receive 
the  drift  matter. 

We  may  suppose,  that  while  th^  waves  and  currents  were  excavating 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  D  and  C  (Fig  174.),  "  the  deposits  a  were 

Fig.  174. 


thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  contiguous  deep  water  E.  the  sedi- 
ment being  drifted  through  transverse  Assures,  as  before  explained.  In 
this  case,  the  rise  of  the  formations  Nos.  1|  2,  3,  4,  5,  may  have  been 
going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  C  and  D, 
and  with  the  accumulation  o^  the  strata  a.  There  must  be  innumerable 
points  on  our  own  coast  where  the  sea  is  of  great  depth  near  to  islands 


Vol.  U.— 3  D 


*  VoL  1.  p.  964. 
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and  cliffs  now  exposed  to  rapid  waste,  and  in  all  these  the  denuding  and 
reproductive  processes  must  be  going  on  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
each  other. 

English  Eocene  strata  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  denuded  secondary 
districts. '-^-Thoae  geologists  who  have  hitherto  regarded  the  rise  and 
denudation  of  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  England  as  events  altogether 
posterior  in  date  to  the  deposition  of  the  London  clay,  will  object  to  the 
foregoing  reasoning,  that  not  only  certain  outlying  patches  of  tertiary 
strata,  but  even  the  central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basina* 
attain  very  considerable  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  the 
London  clay  at  Highbeach,  in  Essex,  reaches  the  height  of  750  feet ;  an 
elevation  exceeding  that  of  large  districts  of  the  chalk  and  other  denuded 
secondary  rocks.  But  these  facts  do  not,  I  think,  militate  against  the 
theory  above  proposed,  since  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long-continued  series  of  elevatory  movements  in  a  region 
where  both  the  degradation  and  reproduction  of  strata  were  in  progress. 

In  order  to  explain  this  view,  I  shall  assume  that  in  the  region  A 
(Fig.  176.),  the  chalk  and  associated  strata  are  raised  and  converted  into 


Fig.  175. 


land  ;  while  in  the  adjoining  district,  B,  a  contiguous  part  of  the  same 
bedat  remains  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  During  the  elevation  in  A,  the 
mass  c  c  is  gradually  removed  by  denudation,  and  its  ruins  drifted  to  B, 
forming  the  tertiary  deposit  d.  The  force  of  water  has  thus  exerted  an 
antagonist  power;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  upheaving  movement,  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  solid  surface,  or  the  relative  levels  of  its  various  parts, 
are  not  greatly  altered  ;  for  the  uppermost  part  of  the  newer  deposit  d 
rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  remaining  summits  of  the  denuded  country  A. 
After  all  these  changes  and  levelling  operations,  an  elevation  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  both  the  regions  A  and  B,  would  cause  the  second- 
ary rocks  of  A  to  acquire  much  the  same  height  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea,  as  the  tertiary  beds  would  attain  in  B. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Martin  is  not,  perhaps,  exaggerated,  when  he 
computes  the  probable  thickness  of  strata  removed  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  Forest  ridge  to  be  about  1900  feet :  so  that,  if  we  restore  to  Crow- 
borougli  Hill,  in  Sussex,  the  beds  of  Weald  clay,  lower  green-sand,  gault, 
and  chalk,  which  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  that  hill,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  feet,  would  be  more  than  trebled  in 
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altitude,  and  be  about  2700  feet  high.*  It  would  then  tower  far  above 
the  highest  outliers  of  tertiary  strata  which  are  scattered  over  our  chalk  ; 
for  Inkpen  Hill,  in  Berkshire,  the  greatest  elevation  of  chalk  in  England, 
rises  only  1011  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Some  geologists,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  all  the 
strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  to  have  been  once  continuous 
have  estimated  the  united  thickness  of  the  three  marine  Eocene  groups 
before  described,  as  amounting  to  1300  feet,  and  have  been  bold  enough 
to  imagine  a  mass  of  this  height  to  have  been  once  superimposed  upon 
the  chalk  which  formerly  covered  the  axis  of  the  Wcald.t  Hence  they 
were  led  to  infer  that  Crowborough  Hill  was  once  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  was  then  cut  down  from  four  thousand  to  eight  hundred  feet  by  dUu- 
vial  action. 

But  by  adopting  the  view  above  explained,  that  the  Eocene  deposits 
originated  while  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  rocks  were  rising  from 
the  sea  and  wasting  away,  we  shall  find  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  any 
removal  of  formations  newer  than  the  chalk,  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
Weald. 

Vertical  strata  of  the  Tsh  of  Wight, — A  line  of  vertical  and  inclined 
strata,  running  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald, 
extends,  as  has  been  stated,  through  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  and 
through  Dorsetshire,  and  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Fitton  to  reappear  in 
France,  north  of  Boulogne.  The  same  strata  which  are  elevated  in  the 
Weald  valley  are  upheaved  on  this  line  also  ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
all  the  tertiary  strata  appear  to  have  partaken  in  the  same  movement.^ 

From  the  horizontal! ty  of  the  freshwater  series  in  Alum  Bay,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  vertical  position  of  the  marine  tertiary  beds,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  at  first  led  very  naturally  to  conclude,  that  th^  marine  bad  under- 
gone great  derangement  before  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  strata.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  subsequent  observations  of  Professor  Sedg. 
wick,§  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive ;  and  that  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  part  of  the  freshwater  series  is  vertica), 
like  the  marine.  Hence  it  is  now  ascertained  that,  as  the  chalk  is  hori- 
zontal at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  it  is  vertical 
in  the  centre  of  that  island,  so  the  Eocene  strata  are  horizontal  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  vertical  in  the  centre. 

An  important  corollary  is  deduced  from  the  discovery  above  mentioned ; 
namely,  that  the  convulsions  which  brought  the  Isle  of  Wight  group  into 

*  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annala,  No.  26.,  New  Series,  p.  117. 

t  Martini  ibid. 

X  See  Mr.  Webster's  section,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.    First  Series,  I^Iate  XI. 

§  Anniv.  Address  to  the  Creol.  Soc,  Fdb.  1831,  pL  9.  Professor  Sedgwick  informs 
me  that  his  observations,  made  in  1827,  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  Professor 
Henalow. 
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their  present  position  were,  in  a  great  part  if  not  entirely,  subsequent  to 
the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  beds,  or  upper  members  of  the  Eocene 
formation.  They  may,  however,  have  been  contemporaneous  with  those 
movements  which  raised  the  central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
basins  to  their  present  height.  Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  175., 
ante,  p.  426,  we  may  imagine  the  series  of  elevatory  movements  in  the 
S.  E.  of  England  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ^  first,  that  which  caused 
the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  in  A ; 
secondly,  that  which  uplifted  the  denuded  surface  f ,  together  with  the 
tertiary  formations  </,  to  their  actual  height.  Now,  this  last  set  of  move- 
ments may  have  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  may 
have  produced  that  curve  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
which  the  freshwater  beds  there  have  participated. 

At  the  same  time  great  movements  of  elevation  have  deen  experienced 
in  the  south  of  England,  at  periods  decidedly  post-Eocene ;  as,  for  exam- 
pie,  those  by  which  the  crag  strata  attained  their  present  position  in 
Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Essex.  The  formation  also  called' by  Mr.  Mantell 
the  Elephant  Bed,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Brighton,  is  not  merely 
a  talus  of  calcareous  rubble  collected  at  the  base  of  an  inland  cliff,  but 
exhibits  every  appearance  of  having  been  spread  out  in  successive  hori- 
zontal layers  by  water  in  motion. 

The  deposit  alluded  to  skirts  the  shores  between  Brighton  and  Rotting- 
dean,  and  another  mass  apparently  of  the  same  age  occurs  at  Dover.  The 
phenomena  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  following  conclusions  :-»Fir8t,  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England  had  acquired  its  actual  configuration  when 
the  ancient  chalk  cliff  A  a  wa^  formed  (Fig.  176.),  the  beach  of  sand  and 
shingle  b  having  then  been  thrown  up  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Afterwards 
the  whole  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  where  the  elephant  bed  now 
extends,  subsided  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  during  the  period 
of  submergence  successive  layers  of  white  calcareous  rubble  c  were  accu- 
mulated, so  as  to  cover  the  ancient  beach  b.  Subsequently,  the  coast 
was  again  raised,  so  that  the  ancient  shore  was  elevated  to  a  level  some- 
what higher  than  its  original  position.* 

Eocene  alluviuma. — The  discovery,  before  mentioned,  of  the  genera 
Palseotherium  and  Anoplotherium  at  Binstead,  associated  with  fossil  shells 
of  well-known  Eocene  species,  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  England, 
or  rather  the  space  now  occupied  by  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  the 
country  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  were  all 
inhabited,  during  the  Eocene  period,  by  a  class  of  land  animals  of  a  very 
peculiar  type. 


*  See  Mantell's  Geol.  of  8.  £.  of  England,  p.  32.  After  re-examining  the  ele- 
phant bed  in  1834,  f  was  no  longer  in  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  legnlar  rabaqneous 
deposit. 
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A.  Chalk  with  layers  of  flint  dipping  slightly  to  the  south. 

h.  Ancient  beach,  consisting  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  by 

shingle  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chalk-flint,  granite,  and  other 

rooks,  with  broken  shells,  &e. 
e.  Elephant  bed,  about  fifty  feet  thick,  eonsiatlDg  of  layers  of  white  chalk  mbble, 

with  broken  chalk  flints,  in  which  deposit  axe  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse^ 

an<l  mammoth.* 

Tet  we  have  never  foand  a  single  iVagment  of  the  bones  of  any  of  these 
^adrupeds  in  our  alluviums  or  cave  breccias.  In  these  formations  we 
find  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, lion,  hyasna,  bear,  and  other  qnadrapeds,  all  of  extinct  species. 
Where,  then,  are  the  terrestrial  alluviums  of  that  surface  which  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Paleothere  and  its  congeners  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  peculiar 
and  rare  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  is  required  to  preserve 
mammiferous  or,  indeed,  any  remains  in  terrestrial  alluviums,  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  afford  the  geologist  the  means  of  assigning  the  date  of  such 
deposits.  For  this  reason  we  are  scarcely  able,  at  present,  to  form  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  numerous  alluviums  which  cover 
the  surface  of  Scotland ;  a  country  which  probably  became  land  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epochs. 

Excavation  of  VaUeya.^^IX  will  be  seen  that  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  has  been  referred  chiefly  to  the  ocean. 

Those  geologists  who  contend  that  the  valleys  in  England  are  not  due  to 
what  they  term  *'  modem  causes,"  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  fact 
that  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  England  are  working  no  sensible  altera- 
tions, and  could  never  in  their  present  state,  not  even  in  millions  of  yeans 

*  Mantell*f  OeoL  of  S.E.  of  England,  p.  33. 
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hare  excavated  the  valleys  through  which  they  now  flow.  A  false  theory 
seems  to  be  involved  even  in  the  term  *'  modern  causes,"  as  if  it  could  be 
assumed  that  there  were  ancient  causes^  differing  from  those  which  are 
now  in  operation.  But  if  we  substitute  the  phrase  **  existing  causes/* 
we  shall  find  that  the  argument  now  controverted  amounts  to  little  more 
than  this, — '•  that  in  a  country  free  from  subterranean  movements,  the 
action  of  running  water  is  so  trifling,  that  it  could  never  hollow  out,  in 
any  lapse  of  ages,  a  deep  system  of  valleys,  and,  therefore^  no  known 
combination  of  existing  causes  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  our  present 
valleys !" 

The  advocates  of  these  doctrines,  in  their  anxiety  to  point  out  the  sup- 
posed absurdity  of  attributing  to  ordinary  causes  those  inequalities  of  hill 
and  dale,  which  now  diversify  the  earth's  surface,  have  too  often  kept 
entirely  out  of  view  the  many  recorded  examples  of  elevations  and  subsi- 
dences of  land  during  earthquakes ;  the  frequent  Assuring  of  mountains  and 
opening  of  chasms ;  the  temporary  damming  up  of  rivers  by  landslips, 
followed  by  their  sudden  and  impetuous  escape ;  the  deflexion  of  streams 
from  their  original  courses ;  and,  more  important,  perhaps,  than  all  these, 
the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean,  during  the  rise  of  continents  from  the 
deep.  Few  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  change,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous, 
can  be  observed  to  act  with  their  full  intensity  in  any  one  place  at  the 
same  time :  hence  it  is  easy  to  persuade  those  who  have  not  reflected 
long  and  profoundly  on  the  working  of  the  numerous  igneous  and  aque- 
ous agents,  that  they  are  entirely  inadequate  to  bring  about  any  impor- 
tant fluctuations  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface. 

J2eri9>ft/u/a/»on.— I  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  principal 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  respecting  the  geology  of  the  south- 
east of  England,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Eocene  for- 
mations considered  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  tertiary  strata  rest  exclnsively 
upon  the  chalk,  and  consist^  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  of  alternations 
of  clay  and  sand. 

2.  The  organic  remains  agree  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin ;  but  the 
mineral  character  of  the  English  tertiary  deposits  is  extremely  different, 
those  rocks  in  particular  which  are  common  to  the  Paris  basin  and  Cen- 
tral France  being  wanting,  or  extremely  rare  in  England. 

8.  The  English  Eocene  deposits  are  generally  conformable  to  the  chalk, 
being  horizontal  where  the  beds  of  chalk  are  horizontal,  and  vertical 
where  they  are  vertical ;  so  that  both  series  of  rocks  appear  to  have  parti- 
cipated in  nearly  the  same  movements. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  ancient  borders  of  the 
tertiary  sea  in  the  south-east  of  England,  in  the  same  manner  as  can  be 
frequently  done  in  those  countries  where  the  secondary  rocks  are  uncon- 
formable to  the  tertiary. 
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5.  Although  the  tertiary  deposits  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tracts 
called  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  insulated  patches  of  them  are, 
neyertlieless,  found  on  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  chalk  inter- 
vening between  these  basins. 

6.  These  outliers,  however,  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  great 
mass  of  tertiary  strata  was  once  continuous  between  the  basins  of  London 
and  Hampshire,  and  over  other  parts  of  the  south-east  of  England  now 
occupied  by  secondary  rocks. 

7.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  secondary  districts  were 
gradually  elevated  and  denuded,  when  the  basins  of  London  and  Hamp-  ^ 
shire  were  still  submarine,  and  while  they  were  gradually  becoming  filled 
Up  wilh  tertiary  sand  and  clay. 

8.  If,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  we  examine  one  of  the  districts  thus 
supposed  to  have  been  denuded,  we  find  in  the  valley  of  the  Weald  decided 
proofs,  that  an  immense  mass  of  chalk  and  other  secondary  formations 
has  been  removed  by  the  force  of  water. 

9.  We  may  infer,  from  the  existence  in  the  Weald  of  large  valleys 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  beds,  and  of  parallel  chains  of  hills  where 
harder  rocks  Come  up  to  the  surface,  that  water  was  the  removing  cause ; 
and  from  the  shape  of  the  escarpments  presented  by  the  harder  rocks,  and 
the  distribution  of  alluvium,  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  denudation 
was  successive  and  gradual  during  the  rise  of  the  strata. 

10.  The  materials  carried  away  from  the  denuded  districts  were  pro- 
bably conveyed  into  the  depths  of  the  contiguous  sea,  through  channels 
produced  by  cross  fractures  which  have  since  become  river-channels,  and 
which  now  intersect  the  chalk  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  tlie  general 
axis  of  elevation  of  the  country. 

11.  The  analogous  structure  of  the  valley  of  Kingsclere,  and  of  other 
valleys  which  run  east  and  west,  like  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  but  are 
much  narrower,  accords  with  the  hypothesis,  that  they  were  all  produced 
by  the  denuding  power  of  water  co-operating  with  elevatory  movements. 

12.  The  mineral  composition  of  the  materials  thus  supposed  to  have 
been  removed  in  immense  abundance  from  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  are 
such  as  would,  by  degradation,  form  the  English  Eocene  strata. 

13.  The  movements  which  threw  the  chalk  and  the  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck  into  a  vertical  position,  were  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
may  possibly  have  occurred  duririg  the  Eocene  period. 

14.  But  some  movements  of  land  in  the  south  of  England  roust  have 
been  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  crag ;  and  the  ancient  beach,  together 
with  the  **  elephant  bed'*  at  Brighton,  seem  to  imply  a  subsidence  and 
elevation  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

15.  The  masses  of  secondary  rock  which  have  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  would,  if  restored,  rise  to  more 
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than  double  the  height  now  attained  by  any  patches  of  tertiary  strata  in 
England. 

16.  If,  therefore,  the  Eocene  strata  do  not  appear  to  occapy  a  much 
lower  level  than  the  secondary  rocks  from  the  destruction  of  which  they 
have  been  formed,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  the  highest  summits  of  the 
secondary  formations  have  been  cut  off  during  the  rise  of  the  land,  and 
thrown  into  those  troughs  where  we  now  find  the  terUary  deposits. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

rOMIATIONS  COMMONLY  CALLED  SECONDARY  AND  TRANSITION. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  classification  of  fossiliferous  strata — Formations  commonly 
called  secondary  and  transition — The  divisions  usually  adopted  not  of  equivalent 
value — Sketch  of  the  principal  groups — Cretaceous  groups  (p.  434.) — No  species 
common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks — Chasm  between  the  Eocene  and 
Maestricht  beds — Duration  of  secondary  periods — Weald^n  strata— Their  rehttion 
to  the  marine  groups  above  and  below — Portland  "  dirt  bed" — Oolitic  group  (p. 
445.) — Lias — ?tew  red  sandstone — Zechstein— Carboniferous  group — Old  red 
sandstone— Transition  formations — Rock  called  Greywack^. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  first  rude  attempt  to  classify 
rocks  in  chronological  order  was  that  according  to  which  they  were 
arranged  in  four  groups  called  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary— the  transition  and  secondary  comprising  all  the  stratified  fossilife- 
rous formations  older  than  the  tertiary.  These  ancient  divisions,  although 
not  yet  obsolete,  have  gradually  become  less  and  less  fitted  to  represent 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  was  never  supposed  that  each  of 
the  four  sections  were  of  equivalent  importance,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  each  comprised  a  series  of  monuments  relating  to  equal  portions  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  earth.  It  was,  however,  imagined  that  they  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  regular  chronological  order,  and  that  the  primary  wers 
always  older  than  the  transition ;  that  the  transition  were  more  ancient 
than  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  than  the  tertiary  strata.  That  this 
opinion,  though  generally  correct,  is  not  strictly  true  in  regard  to  the 
entire  series  called  <*  primary,"  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.* 

*  Chap,  xzvii. 
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The  foflsiliferous  strata  have  been  variously  grouped,  according  to  the 
comparative  value  which  different  geologists  have  attached  to  different  cha- 
racters ;  some  having  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  thickness,  geographical 
extent,  and  mineralogical  composition  of  particular  sets  of  strata  ;  others, 
by  their  organic  remains.  All,  however,  seem  now  agreed  that  it.  is  by 
a  combination  of  these  characters  that  we  must  endeavour  to  decide  which 
sets  of  strata  should  be  entitled  to  rank  as  principal  or  independent  groups. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  work,  which 
will  be  more  fully  explained  by,the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  and  the  27th 
chapter:— 

.1.  Tertiary,  or  supracretaceous*  Tertiary. 

2.  Cretaceous     -         - 

3.  Wcalden         -        .        .        . 

4.  Oolite,  upper,  middle  and  lower 
6.  Lias 

6.  New  red  sandstone  and  muschelkalk 

7.  Magnesian  limestone  and  zechstein 

8.  Carboniferous  -        - .       - 
0.  Old  red  sandstone    -        -        - 

10.  Ludlow  rocks  ?  Upper 

11.  Wenlock  limestone       5  Silurian 

12.  Caradoc  sandstones      ?  Lower 
18.  Llandeilo  flags  S  Siluriant 
14.  F6ssiliferoas  Grey  waek^ 


>Secondary. 


^Transition. 


The  third  group,  however,  of  the  above  list,  or  the  Wealden  forma- 
tion, although  locally  of  great  thickness  in  the  south-east  of  England,  is 
so  partial  a  deposit  that  some  geologists  think  it  should  be  merged  in  the 
ooUte»  others  in  the  cretaceous  system ;  to  both  of  which  rpropositions 
there  are  objections,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  The  fifth  group,  or  lias, 
would  by  many  be  included  in  the  oolites.  The  old  red  sandstone,  has 
usually  been  classed  as  the  lower  part  of  the  carboniferous  series;  but  the 
fossils  recently  found  in  it  are  bo  distinct  from  thpse  of  the  coal,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  those  of  the  underlying  Ludlow  rocks,  that  it  seems 
fairly  entitled,  on  these  grounds  as  well  as  from  its  great  thickness  in 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  stand  as  a  separate  section. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  above  classification  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tertiary  group  comprehending  all  the  deposits  from  the  Eocene  strata 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  inclusive,  is  of  greater  importance  than  many  of 
the  other  divisions.    It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  oolitic  formation 

*  For  tertiary,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  used  the  term  "  supracretaceons,"  a  name 
implying  that  the  strata  so  called  axe  superior  in  position  to  the  chalk, 
t  For  explanation  of  the  term  *^  Silnrian,"  see  p.  451,  post 
Vol.  II.— 3  E 
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might  admit  of  three  flubdmsions/each  tts  much  entitled  to  rank  as  an 
independent  formation  as  the  lias.  The  following  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
nearer  approximation  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  leading  divisions 
would  be  of  equiyalent  value,  as  estimated  by  the  successive  changes  in 
organic  life  implied  by  the  imbedded  fossil  remains  and  by  the  geographi- 
cal extent  and  thickness  of  rthe  strata  :-^       * 

1.  Pliocene.  11.  New  red- sandstone  and. Mnschelkalk. 

2.  Miocene.  12.  Magnesion  limestone  and  Zechstein. 

3.  Eocene.  13.  CarboniferonB  formation. 

4.  Maettrickt  and  Chalk.  14.  Old  red  sandstone. 

5.  Green-sand.  15.  Ludlow  rocks. 

6.  Wealden.  16.  Wenlock  limestone. 

7.  Upper  Oolite.  17.  Caradoc  sandstone. . 

8.  Middle  Oolite.  18.  Llandeilo  flags. 

9.  Lower  Oolite.  19.  Fossiliferons  Greywack^. 
10.  Lias. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  Bnter  at  present  upon  a  detailed  description  of 
the  fossiliferons  formations  older  than  the  tertiary,  the  elucidation  of 
which  might  well  occupy  another  volume.  The  observations  about  to  be 
offered  have  chiefly  for  their  object  to  show  how  far  the  rules  of  inter* 
pretaUon  adopted  for  the  tertiary  formations  are  applicable  to  the  phe- 
nomena o(  the  older  sedimentary  rocks. 

PRINCIPAL  GROUPS.    (Descending  Beries,) 

1.  Cretaceous  Chroup. — Siraia  from  the  Chalk  rf  Maestritht  to  the 
Lower  Chreen-sand  inclusive. — F,  Table  L  p.  4tM. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  this  group,  as  it  occurs  in  England  and  in 
several  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe,  will  be  found  on  consulting  Table 
L  Group  F.  They  are  six  in  number,  namely ;— 1.  The  Maestricht  beds* 
-*-«.  The  chalk  with  flints,-^.  The  chalk  widiout  flints*— 4.  The  upper 
green*sand,-*-^.  The  gault, — 6.  The  lower  greeuHNuid.  The  newest  of 
these  depoiiits  is  well  seen  atSt  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht,  and  at  Ciply* 
near  Mons,  reposing  on  the  upper  flinty  chalk  of  -En^^and  and  France* 
It  is  a  soft  yellowish  stone,  not  very  unlike  chalk,  and  **  includes  siliceous 
masses,  which  are  much  more  rare  than  thos6  of  the  chajk,  of  greater 
bulk,  and  not  composed  of  black  flint,  but  of  chert  and  calcedony."* 

It  is  characterized  by  a  pecjnliar  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  those  of  the  tertiary  period.  M«  Deshayes,  after  a 
careittl  comparison,  and  aAer  making  drawings  of  more  than  two  hundred 
speciee  of  the  Maestricht  shells,  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  one  of 
them  with  the  numerous  tertiary  fossils  in  his  collection.     On  ^e  other 


*  Fitton,  Proceedings  of  Geo].  8oe.  1830. 
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hand,  then  are  seyenil  shelle  which  are  decidedly  common  to  the  calca- 
reous beds  of  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk ;  as,  for  ezamploy  the  tweWe 
following  species,  of  which  the  names  have  been. communicated  to  me  by 
M.  Deehayes: — Catillus  Cuvieri  (Fig.    177.)  (specimens  imperfect), 

Fig.  177. 


CoHUms  Cwomu    Syn.  Inocmmtis  CuvUrif  Sow.    Chaik  ioUhfimU. 


Plagiostoma  spinosum  (Fig.  180.),  P.  Hoperi  (Fig.  179.),  Pecten  fragilis- 
simns,  Ostrea  vesicularis  (see  Fig.  186.),  0.<^arinata  (Fig.  182.),  Crania 
Parisiensis  (Fig.  178.),  Terebratula  octoplicata  (Fig.  183.),  T.  camea 


Fig.  180. 


tig.  17Q.  Rg.  179. 


wy 


tnfenor  or  attacked  ••^jw^"^*"^ 

valve.  Hopen. 


PlagioHoma 
spinosum. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  188. 


TerebratuU 
D^francii.^ 


Ostrea  oarinBta^ 
charaoteristic  of  Upper  Green-sand. 

.  Fig.  184. 


Rg.l83. 


Terebratula 

octoplicata. 

(For.  qf  T.pUeaaUs,) 


Fig  185. 


Terebratula  pumilus. 
(Magas  pumilus,  Sow.) 
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(Fig.  185.),  ,T.  pumilua  (MagM,  Sow.),  (Fig.  184.),  T.  Deftancii  (Fig. 
181.),  Belemnites  roucronatus  (Fig.  187.). 

But  the  fossils  of  the  Maestricht  beds  extend  not  merely  into  (be  white 
chalk  of  the  French  geologists,  but  into  their  **  chlorilic,  or  green-sand," 
which  corresponds  with  the  upper  green-sand  of  the  English  geologists. 
The  following  five  species  of  shells  have  been  recognised  by  M.  Deshayes 
as  common  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  upper  green-sand  of  France : — 
Plagiostoma    spinosum    (Fig.    180.),   Ostrea   vesicularls    (Fig.    186.), 

Fig.  186. 


Ostrea  venadarii  (GryphtBa'globosa,  Sow.) 

O.  carinata  (Fig.  182.),  Belemnites  mucronatus  (Fig.  187.),  and  Baculites 
Faujasii  (Fig.  188.). 

a  Fig.  187.  b 


mm,-^^ 


a.  Belemnites  mucronatus. 
h.  Same,  internal  structure. 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


BaeuUtes  FaujUsU. 


BacuUtes  aneeps^  Chalk. 


Fig.  190. 


Count  Munster  has  shown  me,  among  the  fossils  which  he  himself 
collected  at  Maestricht,  three  species  of  ammonite,  among  which  is  ^. 
Bhotomagerms  (Defrance) ;  also  a  species  of 
Hamite,  and  Hippurites  Desmoulinsi  (Golf). 
The  same  eminent  naturalist  has  discovered  no  less 
than  forty  species  of  microscropic  foraminifera 
in  the  same  formation,  all  of  species  distinct  from 
any  known  either  as  recent  or  tertiary,  and  many 
of  new  genera.  There  is  also  an  ammonite,  ob- 
tained from  the  Maestricht  limestone  by  Dr* 
'Ammonites  Bkotomagensis.  Fitton,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.    The  occunence  of  these 
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ammonites  and  species  of  kindred  genera,  such  as  the  Beenlite  and  Hamite* 
as.  also  the  Belemnite,  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  subdiyision 
(No.  1)  now  under  consideration  should  be  classed  as  the  newest  member 
of  the  secondary  series,  rather  than  as  a  link  between  it  and  the  tertiary. 
No  shell  hitherto  found,  even  in  th^  dd^stor  Eocene  tertiary  formations, 
minutely  as  these  have  been  investigated,  could  be  mistaken,  either  for 
the  ammonite  or  belemnite,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ammonite  being 
the  nautilus,  and  the  tertiary  fossil  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  belemnite  being  the  Beloptera  of  the 
London  and  Paris  basins  (Fig.  101.).  We  can 
scarcely  .expect,  therefore,  to  discover  in  existing 
tropical  seas  any  living  representatives  of  those 
curious  cephalopoda,  ammonites  and  belemnites, 
which  evidently  swamped  in  the  ocean  when  the  cre- 
_  ,  .  -      ...       taceous  and  many  preceding  groups. of  strata  were 

Sow.  formed.    They  even  seem  to  have  become  entirely 

LondoniuidBarishagiHt.  ©xtinct,  at  least  in  European  latitudes,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period. 
The  rock  commonly  known^  as  chalk  preserves  its  peculiar  mineral 
character  throughout  a  considerable  area  in  Europe,  but  it  is  rarely  of 
such  thickness  as  in  many  parts  of  the  south-east  of  England^  where  hori- 
zontally stratified  masses  about  one  thousand  feet  thick,  are  composed  of 
it.  Its  upper  member  in  this  country  is  usually  called  the  "  chalk  with 
flints ;"  but.  above  this  mass  there  is  in  some  places  another  deposit  of 
white  chalk  without  flints,  which  was  found,  by  boring  at  Diss,  in  Nor- 
folk, to  attain  a  thickness  of  100  feet*  The  chalk  stretches  over  a  large 
part  of  our  island,  and  recurs  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  found  in  Denmark 
and  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  even  in  Poland  and  part  of  Russia.  In 
France  it  surrounds  and  underlies  the  strata  of  the  JParis  basin  before  de- 
scribed (see  Map,  Fig.  156.,  ante  p.  396),  from  whence  it  stretches  north- 
ward into  Belgium  and  the  north  of  Germany,  and  southward  to  the  basin  of 
the  Gironde.  1  have  seen  it,  still  retaining  nearly  all  the  same  characters, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  but  it  changes  itS:  aspect  greatly  on  the  flanks 
of  die  Pyrenees,  wh^re  its  identity  can  only  be  established  by  the.similarity 


Fig.  19S. 


• 


t:  It:^,S^:2^Su^pe.c„l.r  .alve.  }^-"«-'k.  South  of  iW. 
*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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of  its  fofltil  remaiiis.  Even  the  white  chalkf  however,  variee  consider^ 
ably  in  its  texture,  in  proportion  as  we  depart  fVom  the  great  central 
deposit  of  Europe.  In  some  parts,  for  example,  of  the  south  of  France, 
it  becomes  oolitie.  Here  also  it  contains,  together  with  shells  which 
abound  in  the  north,  many  other  species  peculiar  to  more  southern  dis- 
tricts, especially  of  the  genera  spherulite,  hippurite,  and  nummulite.* 

The  other  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  group,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  ^  consist 
of  sand  and  clays,  which  have  also  a  wide  geographical  range.  The 
position  of  the  gault  and  lower  green-sand,  relatively  to  the  formations  of 
the  white  and  flinty  chalk  before  alluded  to,  has  been  elucidated  in  dia- 
gram, Fig.  157.,  ante,  p.  406,     The  fossils  of  the  inferior  arenaceous  and 

Fig.  193.  Fig.  194. 


h,  Ami*,  Man  ii^prqfiU  J  ^^^  gwen-sand.       ^^^^  ^  j^^^^ 

^een-sand. 

argillaceous  groups  are  upon  the  whole  very  different  from  those  of  the 
chalk  before  described,  but  there  a|^  many  species  common  to  these  two 
great  divisions. 

«  Fig.  195.    . 


a.  7km2ii«f  eoftete#,  GanH. 

A.  Same^  showing  the  indurated' border  i^tk6partiUonqfth^e^ 

The  testacea  obtained  from  the  entire  cretaceous  system  amount  to 
about  one  thousand ;  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  we  refer  every  set 
of  strata  in  Europe  which  are  characterised  by  these  organic  remains  to  one 
period,  we  immediately  comprehend  in  it  rocks  of  every  variety  of  mine- 
ral composition,  yet  which  always  occupy  a  determinate  place  in  the  order 
of  superposition  intervening  between  the  tertiary  strata  and  those  of  the 
Oolitic  period. 

In  the  cretaceous  group,  thus  distinguished,  we  behold  m  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  Spain  compact  and  crystalline  marbles,  masses  of  gypsum  and 
salt,  puddingstones,  red  sandstone,  thin  shales  and  grits,  containing  impress- 

*  Dufr^noy,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  11. 
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ions  of  marine  plants  and  other  rocks,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  formations  of  the  same  age  in  northern  Enrope. 

It  appears,  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  that  in  the 
Morea  a  great  cretaceous  system,  occurs,  composed  of  compact  and  litho- 
graphic limestones  of  great  thickness;  also  of  granular  iimestones»  with 
jasper ;  and  in  some  districts,  as  in  Messenia,  a  puddingstone  with  a  sili- 
ceous cement  more  than  1600  feet  in /thickness.* 

It  is  evident,  observe  these  geologists,  iiom  the  great  range  of  the  hip-, 
pnrite  and  nummulite  limestone,  a  rock  belonging  to  the  same  era,  that 
the  South  of  Europe  was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  cretaceous  deposi- 
tions by  an  i^imense  sea,  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into 
Asia,  and  comprehended  the  South  of  France,  together  with  Spain,  Sicily, 
part  of  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  Alps,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  a  portion  of  Syria, 
the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  coasts  of  Thrace,  and  the  Troad. 

The  plants  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and  France  are  chiefly  marine. 
Some  wood  has  been  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  the  chalky  rock  and 
its  flints,  haying  the  appe^^ance  of  being  drifted,  and  commonly  marked 
with  the  perforations  of  boring  shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistulana.t 
In  Sweden,  M.  Nilsson  has  found  beds  of  lignite  associated  with  our 
common  chalk  fossils  ;|  so  that  wemay  c6nclude  that  forests  grew  on  the 
lands  of  this  period,  wherever  these  may  have  been  placed ;  but  as  yet 
their  site  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  testacea,  zoophytes,  cmstacea,  and  fishes,  are  marine,  and  no 
bones  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  or  birds  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but 
in  the  Maestricht  beds  large  turtles  have  been  found,  and  a  gigantic  rep^ 
tile,  the  Moeasaurus,  or  fossil  Monitor^  of  Maestricht,  some  of  the  verte- 
brae .of  which  appear  also  in  the  English  chalk.§  The  osteological  charac- 
ters of  this  oviparous  quadruped  prove  it  to  have  been  intermediate  between 
the  living  Monitors  and  Iguanas ;  and,  from  the  size  of  the  head,  verte- 
bras, and  other  bones,  it  is  supposed  toliave  been  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  above  enumerated,  I  may  first  call  attention  to 
the  important  circumstance  that  no  species  of  fossil  shell  has  yet  been 
found  common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations ;  a  fact  stated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Deshayes,  who  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  no  tertiary 
shells  in  the  Gosau  beds,  supposed  by  some  geologists  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  Oosau  occur  in  the  green-sand  beneath 
the  chalk,  at  Ciply,  south  or  Mens,  in  Belgium,  and  at  some  neighbour^ 
ing  places  which  I  have  visited.    Count  Munster  also  informs  me,  that 


*  Bull  de  la  Boc.  G^ol  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p,  149. 
t  Manteil,  Geol.  of  8.  E.  of  England,  p.  96. 
t  Petrificata  Saecana,  lSSg7. 
$  See  Manteirs  Geol.  of  S«  E.  of  England. 
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the  xoophytea  which  he  posgesses  from  the  Gosau  beds  differ  epeeificelly 
from  any  which  he  knows  a»  tertiary.  I  mention  this  in  the  hope  that 
the  identifications  which  have  been  made  of  Oosau  and  tertiary  epeeies 
may  be  re-examined  with  scrupulous  care,  for,  if  confirmed,  they  would 
be  of  the  greatest  ^eoretical  interest. 

This  marked  discordance  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  two  series  is  not 
confined  to  the  testacea,  but  extends,  so  far  as  a  careful  comparison  has 
yet  been  instituted,  to  all  the  other  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  to  the  fossil  plants.  Dr.  Agassiz,  whose  great  work  on  fossil  fiish  is 
now  in  progress  of  publication,  has  discoyeredno  species  offish  common 
to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  greater  chasm  between  the  organic  remains 
of  the  Eocene  and  Maestricht  beds,  than  between  the  Eocene  and  Recent 
strata ;  for  there  are  spme  liying  shells  in  the  Eocene  formations,  while 
there  are  no  Eocene  fossils  in  the  newest  secondary  group.-  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  longer  interval  of  time  may  be  indicated  by  this  greater 
dissimilarity  in  fossil  remains.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  I  endea- 
voured to  point  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  even  when  we  have 
investigated  a  greater  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  to  light  an  unbroken  chronological  series  of  monuments  from 
the  remotest  eras  to  the  present;  but,  as  we  have  already  discovered  a 
long  succession  of  deposits  of  different  ages,  between  the  tertiary  groups 
first  known  and  the  recent  formations,  so  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter 
detect  an  equal,  or  even  greater,  series  intermediate  between  the  Maes- 
Uicht  and  Eocene  strata. 

The  different  subdivisions  of  the  cretaceous  gronp  (No.l),  extending 
from  the  chalk  of  Maestricht  to  the  lower  grsennsand  inclusive,  may^  per- 
haps»  relate  to  a  lapse  tf  ages  as  immense  as  the  united  tertiary  periods, 
of  which  the  eventful  history  has  been  sketched  in  this  work.  Soch  a 
conjecture,  at  least,  seems  warranted,  if  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  time,  by  comparing  the  amount  of  vicissitudes  in  animal  life 
which  has  occurred  during  its  lapse. 

2.  The  fFealden,  or  the  Strata  from  the  Weald  Clay  to  the  Purbeck 
Limestone  mcftmt?e.^-6.  Table  L,  p.  454. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  L,  p.  454,  that  in  the  South  of  England 
this  group  may  be  divided  into  three  formations— -the  Weald  clay,  the 
Hastings  sands,  and  the  Purbeck  beds,  which  are  all  characterized  by  the 
remains  of  freshwater  animals ;  whereas  the  cretaceous  strata  whiph  are 
superimposed  upon  the  Wealden,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  contain 
fossils  of  marine  species.* 

*  The  term  Wealden  was  raggested  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  will  be  fooad  of  great  con* 
venienoe. 
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The  position  of  these  beda  has  been  indieated  in  diaipmin  Fig.  107.,  ante* 
p.  406,  and  the  Map  (Plate  XV.,  ante,  p.  404,)  will  show  the  superficial 
area  occupied  by  them  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire.  It  musi 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  terminate  at  the  points  where  they 
happen  to  be  covered  by  the  cretaceous  system*  The  same  group  has  been 
alBcertained  to  extend  from  west  to  east  (from  Lulwovth  Coye  to  the  boun« 
dary  of  the  I^ower  Boulonnois),  about  200  English  miles ;  and  from  north- 
west to  south-east  (from  Whitchurch  to  Beauvais),  220  miles ;  the  depth  or 
total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where  greatest,  being  about  two  thousand  feet.*. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  days  and  sands,  and  of  the  subordinate 
beds  of  limestone,  grit,  and  shale,  and  of  the  imbedded  shells,  recalls  so 
precisely  that  of  many  tertiary  formations  of  freshwater  origin,  that  it  is 
only  after  having  determined  the  species  of  organic  remains  that  we  recog- 
nise a  discordance  in  character  as-  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
when  strata  above  and  below  the  chalk  were  compared. 

The  vegetable  remains  belong,  some  of  them,  to  plants  which  appear 
to  have  held  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Equiseta  and  Palms,  as 
the  Clathraria  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell ;  while  others  approach  to  arbor- 
escent fei:ns,  the  species  being  very  peculiar,  and  not  known  in  any  other 
deposit,  whether  of  higher  or  inferior  antiquity .t 

The  shells  of  the  Wealden  are  almost  exclusively  flnviatile ;  and,  as  is 
Qsual  in  assemblages  of  freshwater  testacea,  a  few  species  only  are  found, 
while  the  individuals  are  very  numerous,  sometimes  forming  the  principal 
component  of  entire  beds  of  limestone.  Shells  of  the  Gypris,  also,  a  fresh- 
water anilnal,  before  mentioned  as  occnrring  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of 
Apvergne,  are  profusely  distributed  throughout  the  Wealden.  Of  this 
genus  several  species  have  been  discoyered,  named  and  figorad  by  Dr. 
Fitton.]:    (See  Figures.) 

Rg.l96.  Fig.m.  Fig.  190. 


CypHs         Cwris  ValdmsUy  Fitton.        CSP^^  ttAereulaUf 
tpinigefa,      (C.  faba,  Min.  Con.  485.)  FittoD. 

Fitton. 

Some  fish,  also,  of  forms  resembling  known  fiuviatile  genera,  have  been 
met  with ;  but  the  remains  of  reptiles  present  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  group.    Some  of  these  belong  to  turtles,  such  as  the  Trionyx,  % 

*  Fitton's  Geol.  of  Baitings,  p.  68. 

t  Mantell,  Geol.  of  8.  E.  of  England,  chap,  xi 

%  See  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  Second  Series. 
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^nus  now  occurring  in  freshwater  in  tropical  region^:  oiliere  are  Tefers- 
ble  to  the  genuo  Emys,  Of  Saurian  lizards  there  are  at  least  five  genera  ; 
the  Crocodile,  Plesiosaur,  Megalosaor,  Iguanodon,  and  llyleoaaur.  The 
Iguauodon,  of  which  the  rentains  were  first  discovered  hj  Mr,  MantelU 
was  an  herbivorous  reptile^  find  was  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  exlrs- 
ordmary  than. any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth,  though 
bearing  a  great  analogy  to  the  modern  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the 
tropical  woods  of  America  lind  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  strikinf 
and  important  difierences.  It  appears  that  they  have  been  worn  by  mas- 
tication ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off  the 
vegetable  productions  on  which  tliey  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Their 
teeth,  when  worn,-  present  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  off,  and 
never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  fiat  ground  surface, 
resembling  the  ^prinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia.*  From  the  large 
bones,  found  in  great  numbers  near  these  teeth,  and  fairly  preanmed  to 
belong  to  the  same  animal,  it  is  computed  that  the  entire  length  of  this 
reptile  could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  feet. 

The  bones  of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  Wealden ;  but  in  no  part  has 
any  fragment  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mammiferous  quadruped  been  obtained. 
With  this  exception,  to  which  I  shaH  presently  revert,  the  strata  of  the 
Wealden  present  such  characters  as  we  might  look  for  in  the  deposits  of 
the  deltas  now  forming  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  in  tropical  climatee* 

The  Wealden,  as  was  before  explained,  is  covered  by  the  mstfine  cre- 
taceous system,  and  reposes  upon  another,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  « 
purely  marine  deposit ;  namely,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  or 
group  H,  Table  L,  p.  455. 

.  This  intercalation  of  a  great  freshwater  formation  between  two  othen 
of  marine  origin  is  a  remarkable  .fact,  and  attests,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  great  extent  of  former  revolutions  in  the  position  of  sea  and  land.  In  the 
those  section  where  the  junctions  of  the  freshwater  and  cretaceous  sys- 
tem is  seen,  the  beds  of  the  lower  green-sand  have  been  observed  to 
repose  conformably  upon  those  of  the  subjacent  Weald  clay.  There  is 
no  indication  of  disturbance :  "  To  all  appearance  the  change  from  the 
deposition  of  the  freshwater  remains  to  that  of  the  marine  shells  may  have 
been  effected  simply  by  a  tranquil  submersion  of  the  land  to  a  greater  depth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters.*'t 

At  the  poiptof  contact  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  Wealden  or  *^  Pui^ 
beck  beds,**  with  the  moreancient  marine  system,  a  very  curious  pheno- 
menon is  observed :  the  freshwater  calcareous  strata  repose,  both  in  Port- 
land and  Purbeck,  upon  the  oolitic  limestone,  called  the  Portland  stone, 
which  abounds  with  Ammonites,  Tiigoni»,  and  other  marine  shells. 

*  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  277. 
t  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol.  of  Hastinfft,  p,28. 
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Between  the  two  formatioDB  there  intervenes  "a  layer,  about  a  foot  in 
thickness,  of  what  appears  to  have  bieen  an  ancient  vegetable  soil ;  it  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  eanhy  ligtiite,  and, 
]ike  the  modern  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  many  waler-^orn  stones. 
This  layer  is  called  the  *  dirt  bed'  by  the  quarrymen  ,  and  in,  and  upon  it, 
are  a  great  number  ofsilieified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  plants  allied 
to  the  recent  cycas  and  zamia.  Many  of  the  stems  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  the  plants,  are  still  erect,  as  if  petrified  while  growing  undisturbed  in 
their  native  forest — the  trees  having  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and  their  trunks 
extending  into  the  superincumbent  strata  of  limestone."* 

Traces  of  this  vegetable  earth,  occupying  the  same  relative  situation, 
have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Fitton  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Boulonuois,  on-  the 
opposite  coast  of  Franoe.t  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche  have  also 
ascertained  that  many  of,  the  stomps  of  trees  remain  erect,  with  their  roots 
attached  to  the  black  soil  on  which  they  grew,  their  upper  part  being 
imbedded  in  the  limestone ;  from  which  they  infer,  *'  that  the  surface  of 
the  subjacent  Portland  stone  was  for  some  tim^  dry  land^  and  covered  by 
a  forest,  and  probably  in  a  climate  such  as  to  admit  the  growth  of  the 
modern  Zamia  and  Cycas."j: 

It  seems  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  data  above  explained^  that  the 
marine  formations  of  an  antecedent  period  (that  of  the  oolite)  had  become 
land  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  South  of  Eng- 
land and  the  opposite  coast  of  France ;  and  that  this  land  then  sank  down, 
with  its.  forests,  and  became  submerged  beneath  tlie  waters  of  a  gireat 
river,  just  as  the  region  around  Sindree  in  Cutch,  subsided  in  1819,  and 
was  permanently  laid  under  water,  being  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
freshwater  of  the  Indus.5  The  conntry  may  then  have  continued  to  sub- 
side,  until  a  thickness  of  one  -  or  two  thousand  feet  of  fiuviatile  sediment 
had  been  gradually  accumulated ;  and  this  deposit,  or  delta,  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  depressing  < operations,  may,  in  its  turn,  have  become 
buried  deep  beneath  the  sea  in  which  the  chalk  was  formed. 

I  shall  not  enter  farther  into  these  speculations  at  present,  but  proceed  to 
inquire  how  fat  the  Wealden  is  connected  by  its  fossil  remains  with  the 
overlying  or  subjacent  formations.  First,  we  may  ask  whether  there  are 
any  species  of  fossil  animals  or  plants  common  to  the  freshwater  group  and 
to  the  oolitic  system.   I  am  aware  of  one  example  only,  the  Megalosaurus 


*  Mantel],  Geol.  of  S..£.  of  England,  p.  336*-— See  also  papers  by  Mr.  Webster, 
Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche ,^  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was,!  ^lieve,  the  first  to  notice  the  erect  position  of  the  stems. 

t  Geol.  of  Hastings.   Geol.  Proceedings,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

t  PrqeeedingS  of  Geol.  8oc.,  April,  IdSO. 

{  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  383, 384 ;  and  Vol.  II,  p.  156,  luid  Plate  V. 
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Bucklandi;  for  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  great  aanrian  occur  in  the 
Stonesfield  oolite  and  the  Haatings  sands,  the  remains  in  both  cases  having 
been  referred  by  Cuvier  to  the  same  species.  There  are  also  some  gene- 
ric forms  both  of  reptiles  and  fish,  common  to  the  Oolite  and  Wealden, 
and  not  yet  discovered  in  the  chalk.  Vertebne,  for  example,  of  the  Pie- 
siosaurus  are  not  confined  to  the  ipolite  and  lias,  but  have  been  also  found 
in  the  Wealden ;  and  the  Lepidotus^  a  genus  of  fish  very  characteristic  of 
the  Wealden,  is  unknown  in  the  cretaceous  group,.while  it  is  abundant  ia 
the  oolitic  series.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Iguanodon  Mantelli, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  fossil  in  the  Wealden,  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered near  Maidstone  in  the  overlying  Kentish  rag,  a  marine  lime- 
stone of  the  lower  green-sand.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  some  of 
the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country  of  that  great  river,  which  by  its 
sediment  produced  the  Wealden  strata,  continued  to  live  when  part  of 
the  country  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own 
timeff,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently 
entombed  in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  ,  But  if 
part  of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  io  be  cavered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  freshwater 
beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Gtoges  might  still  pour 
down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry  the  carcasses  of 
the  same  species  of  alligator  to  the  sea,  in  which  case  their  bones  might  be 
included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freshwater  strata. 

Near.  Beauvais,  in  France,  there  is  a  small  valley  of  elevation  and 
denudation,  clpsely  resembling. in  structure  that  of  the  Weald,  and  called 
the  country  of  Bray,  where  the  green-sand  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
chalk,  and  where  strata,  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  Wealden,  ap- 
pear beneath  the  green-sand.  One  member  of  the  series,  a  fine  whitish 
sa^d«  contains  impressions  of  ferns,  considered  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongoiart 
as  identical  with  Lonchopteris  Mantelli,  a  plant  found  frequently  in  the 
Wealden.  I  examined  part  of  the  valley  of  Bray  in  company  with  M. 
Graves,  in  ,1833,  and  J  observed  that  the  sand  last  mentioned,  with  its 
vegetable  remaihs,  was  intercalated  between  two  sets  of  marine  strata, 
containing  trigonis,  and  referred,  by  French  geologists,  to  the  lower 
green-sand.  In  the  same  country  of  Bray,  and  associated  with  the  same 
formation,  is  a  limestone  resembling  the  Purbeck  marble,  and  containing 
a  Paludina  which  seems  specifically  identical  with  that  of  Pui^eck. 

There  sre.  some  few  species,  therefore,  of  the  Wealden  common  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  overlying  cretaceous  group,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
subjacent  oolite;  but  the  connexion  hitherto  iestablished  is  so  slight  that 
the  era  of  the  freshwater  deposit  may  have  been  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  of  time  froni  the  periods  when  the  animals  eitlier  of  the  oolitic  or 
cretaceous  periods  predominated. 
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3.  OolUCf  or  Jura  Limeatone  Formation. — H,  Table  L»  p.  454. 

The  diflerent  subdivisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  classification  of 
the  rocks  of  this  group  in  England  are  enumerated  in  Table  I.,  p.  454.  It 
consists  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  sand  ;  which,  considered  in  the  aggre- 
grate,  retain  the  same  lithological  characters  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  England,  France,  and  .  Germany.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  follow  the  different  members  of  the  English  series 
throughout  Europe,  as  they  vary  greatly,  both  in  mineral  and  organic 
characters,  in  their  course  throughout  different  parts  of  our  own  island  ; 
but,  as  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  series  are 
not  the  same,  it  may  be  possible,  by  their  aid,  to  establish  aubordiaate 
groups  of  great  utility. 

Among  the  fossils  known  to  have  a  wide  range  in  Europe,  and  peculiar 
to  the  upper  division,  I  may  mention  Gryphsea  virgula^  as  occurring  in 

France,  near  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  (Fig. 
199.),  and  Ostrea  deltoidea  (Fig.  200.), 
common  in  part  of  the  upper  Oolite  or 
Kimmeridgeclay,  throughout  England  and 
the  north  of  France,  and  found  also  in 
Scotland,  at  Brora. 

The  coral  rag  of  England,  and  analogous 
zoophytic  limestones  of  the  oolitic  period 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  coralline  formations  now 
in  progress  in  the  seas  of  warmer  latitudes. 
A  member  of  the  oolite  of  the  Jura,  corresponding  to  part  of 
the  English  coral  rag  (H.  3.  Table  I.  p.  454),  has  been 
called  ••  Nerinaean  limestone"  (Calcaire  k  N^rin^es)  by  JVf. 
Thirria;  Nerinsea  being  a  genus  of  univalve  shells,  much 
resembling  the  Oerithium  in  external  form.     The  annexed 
section  (Fig.  201.),  of  one  from  the  coral  rag  shows  the 
curious  form  of  the  hollow  part  of  each  whorl,  and  also  the 
perforation  which  passes  up  tlie  middle  of  the  columella. 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  referred  by  most  geolo* 

gists  to  the  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  **  Diceras  lim^ 

stone,"  or  **  Calcaire  h.  Dicerates,*'  frpm  its  containing  abun- 

StctitnTof  Ne-  dantly  a  bivalve  shell  (Fig.  202.,  p.  446),  of  a  genus  allied 

■  BO    hierih  tQ  the  Chama. 

ond  rag.         In  the  lithographic  limestone  of  Solenhpfen,  belonging  to 

one  of  the  upper  members  of  the  series,  a  great  variety  of- 

organic  remains  is  found.     Among  these  I  have  seen  in  the  museum  of 

Count  Munster  no  less  than  seven  specitd  of  flying  Ji^ards,  or  Ptero- 


iSryphaa 
virgula. 


Fig.  201. 


Ostrea  deltoidea. 


glyphi 
(Jon 
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dactyls,  biz  sanrians,  three  tortoises,  sixty  species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  cras- 
^cea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects.     The  number  of  testacea  is  compara- 


T'lg.  202. 


tively  small,  as  also  of  plants,  which  are  all  marine. 
Count  Munster  had  determined  237  species  of  animal 
and  vegetable* remains  from  the  Solenhofen  slate  whea 
I  saw  his  collection  in  1833.  The  extreme  fineness 
of  the  sediment  has,  in  this  instance^  allowed  impress- 
ions of  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  soft  parts  of 
various  animals  to  be  preserved  ;  as  of  the  belemnite 
and  several  inserts. 

In  the  Stonesfield  slate  (see  Table),  the  remains  of 
reptiles  have  been  found  associated  with  marine  shells^ 
and  with  them  the  jaws  of  at  least  two  species  of  small  mammiferous 
quadrupeds  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Didelphys,  or  Opossum.*  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  these  fossils  afford  the  only  exception  yet  known  to  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  terrestrial  mammalia  from  the  islands  and  continents 
which  existed  anteriorly,  to  the  Eocene  period. 

Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  oolite  I  may  instance  Terebrattda 
spinosa  (Fig.  203.),  Pholadomya  Jidicula  (Fig.  204.),  and  Belemniies 
ha8tatU8,  (Fig.  206.). 

Fig.  203.  a  Fig.  204.  h 


Cast  of  Dicems 
^hrietina.  Coral  rag. 


Terebrattda  spinosa. 
Inferior  Oolite. 


a.  Pholadomya  Jidicula.  Inferior  Oolite. 
h.  Heart-shaped  ahteriar  temUnati^  qf  the 

Fig.  205. 


BeUmnites  hastat»s. 

4.  Lias.    I.,  Table  I.,  p.  455. 

The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  be6n  very  generally  adopted 
for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  liinestone,  marl,  and  clay,  usually  found  in 
conformable  stratification  to  the  rocks  of  the  oolite  group  before  described. 
Borne  geologists  regard  the  Was  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  oolite  group, 
several  species  of  organic  remains  being  common  to  it  and  to  the  inferior 
oolite.  If  we  draw  a  line  between  these  formations,  the  separation  will 
be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  may  be,  nevertheless,  convenient ;  as  bbth  the 
oolite  group  and  the  lias  will  still  comprehend  a  great  thickness  of  8tratm» 

*  Tot  figures  of  these,  see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  164, 155. 
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characterized,  when  viewed  on  the  great  scale,  by  assemblages  of  distinct 
fossils.  The  lias  retains  a  uniform  mineralogical  charai^ter  throughout  m 
great  part  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  ;  and  this  circumstance  may 
facilitate  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  a 
sufficiently  numerous  set  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  equivalent  groups  of  distant  countries.  * 

A  principal  member  of  this  formation  has  been  sometimes  called  on 
the  Continent  "  Calcaire  k  gryphytes,"  or  "  Gryphyte  limestone,"  from 
the  great  abundance  of  a  species  of  shell  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  oyster. 
(See  Fig.  206.). 


Fig.  206. 


Fig.  207. 


Gryphaa  ineurva,  Sow. 
Syn.  G.  areuata,  Lam. 


Jiautilus  tnmeahis,  Liaf. 


The  remains  of  reptiles,  those  of  sauriaps  in  particular,  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  llassic  rocks  in  several  parts  of  England,  especially  of  the 
genera  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Crocodile. 

The  fish  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  genera  as  in  the  opUte* 
(See  Figs.  208, 209.) 

Fig.  206.  •  h 


Hybodus  reHeuUuuf.    Lias,  Lyme  Regis. 

a.  Part  ofthefin^  commonly  caUtd  Ic/UkyodonUUe. 
h.  Tooth  of  tUaamt, 


ilg.209. 


^^^•^MiJJ^^^-- 


^crodus  nobiUSf  tooth ;  commtMilj  called  foBfiil  Leibch. 
Lias,  Lyme  Regis,  and  Germany. 
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5.  New  Bed  Sandstone  group,  K.,  Tab.  I.«  p.  465  (including  the  Mue- 
chelhdk  of  the  Germans). 

The  deposits  which  are  referable  to  the  interval  which  separated  the 
lias  (rotxi  the  great  coal  formation  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
groups  :  first,  the  New  Red  Sandstone  ;  secondly,  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone. Tlie  New  Red  sandstone  of  England,  accompanied  by  beds  of 
gypsum  and  rock  salt,  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains ;  but 
a  Fig.  210.  b 


a.  Avfevla  soeiaUs.  h.  Side  view  of  same. 

Characteristic  of  the  MoBchelkalk. 

the  Maschelkalk  of  Germany,  which  is  referable  to  the  same  period,  and 
has  DO  precise  equivalent  among  the  English  strata,  contains  many  fossils 
of  species  distinct  from  those  of  the  lias,  or  subjacent  magnesian  limestone. 
This  calcareous  formation  (Moschelkalk)  is  interposed  in  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemburg,  between  two  others ;  the  overlying,  **  Keuper,"  or  variegated 
marls,  with  wjiich  it  alternates  at  the  junction,  and  the  red  mottled  sand- 
stone ('*  hunter  sandsteiti")  on  which  it  rests.  The  plants  found  by 
Count  Munster  in  this  last,  and  in  the  **  Kenper,"  are  so  similar,  as  to 
kiduee  that  geologist  to  regard  all  the  three  groups  thus  connected  as 
belonging  to  one  period  i  and  in  confirmation  of  the  «ame  opinion,  M. 
Agassiz  finds  the  same  species  of  fish  to  be  common  to  the  three  groups. 

6.  Magnesian  Limestone  {Zechstein  of  the  Germans).    L.,  Tab.  L» 

p.  465. 

This  formation  consists  in  England  for  the  most  part  of  a  yellowish 
limestone,  in  which  a  small  number  only  of  organic  remains  are  preserved, 
but  these  are  referable  to^  peculiar  and  characteristic  species. 

8o  also  in  the  zechstein  of  the  Genttans,  a  limestone  of  this  period,  and 
in  its  accompanying  copper  slate,  the  same  or  very  similar  fossils  occur. 
At  Mansfeld,  in  Upper  Saxony,  for  example,  fish  are  found  of  the  extinct 
genus  Palseothryssum,  only  known  in  strata  of  this  group.  Dr.  Agassiz 
informs  me  that  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  identify  any  species  from 
Mansfeld  with  any  one  of  those  found  in  England,  but  the  genus  appears 
characteristic  of  the  etk  under  consideration. 

7.  CJarbonyerous  Group,  comprising  the  Coal-measures;  and  theMoun- 

tain  Limestone.  M.,  Tab.  I.,  p.  456. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  consist  of  limestone,  shale,  sandstone,  and 
eonglomexmte ;  interstratified  with  which  are  large  beds  of  coal,  a  sabstance 
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now  uniyenally  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  Several  hundred 
species  of  plants  have  been  found  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  associated 
with  the  coal;  and  all  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  species  differing  widely 
from  those  which  mark  the  vegetation  of  Dther  eras.  Some  remarks  have 
been  offered  in  the  first  book,*  respecting  the  known  geographical  extent 
of  the  coal  formation  and  the  tropical  character  of  its  flora,  and  of  the 
shells  and  corals  of  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.t  I  there 
adduced  arguments  for  inferring  that  the  lands  in  northern  latitudes  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  at  that  remote  era,  of  small  islands  ;  and  men- 
tioned the  absence  of  large  saurian  remains,  the  insular  character  of  the 
flora,  and  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  as  favouring  that  opinion. 

But  although  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  probably 
formed  at  that  time  a  great  archipelago,  they  must  have  contained  sojne 
islands  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  rivers^  and 
estuaries,  where  freshwater  strata  were  acpumulated.  A  freshwater  lime-, 
stone  has  been  discovered  ai>d  described  by  Dr.  Hibbert  at  Burdiehouae 
near  Edinburgh,  as  lying  beneath  marine  strata  of  the  carboniferous  group. 
Instead  of  containing  fos^Q  corallines  or  encriniiest  like  the  mountain- 
limestone,  the  formation  in  question  contains  land  plants  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  minute  entomoetraca  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Cypris 
and  several  fish4 

Mr.  Button  states  that,  in  part  of  the  coal-field  of  Northuipberland  and 
Durham,  fossil' shells  of  a  species  of  Unio  occur  in  considerable  abundance 
in  a  shale  containing  plants  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  overlying  a 
bed  of  coal.  The  coal  has  been  worked  out  from  beneath  the  shells, 
which  have  been  already  proved  to  extend  over  an  area  five  thousand  feet 
square.  The  shelly  stratuni  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick ;  and  the  ani- 
mals have  evidently  died  at  various  ages,  the  shells  being  of  every  size. 
This  accumulation  of  bivalves  of  one  species,  and  of  this  form,  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  the  continuance  on  the  spot  of  a  body  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  might  be  found  in  the  estuary  of  a  river.§ 

In  the  Shropshire  coal-field  near  Bridgnorth,  and  in  other  places,  Mr. 
Murchison  has  shown  that  the  upper  coal-measures  contain  a  subordinate 
bed  of  limestone,  which  he  has  termed  lacustrine,  as  a  small  species  of 
shell,  supposed  to  be  a  Planorbis,  is  plentifully  imbedded  in  it.|| 

The  fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone,  above  alluded  to,  are  marine, 
and  contain,  among  other  genera  of  shells  not  discovered  in  newer  deposits, 
the  Orthocere  (see  Fig.  211.,  p.  450),  a  chsunbered  univalve,  sometimes 
many  feet  in  length. 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  133, 134, 135.  t  Vol.  1.  p.  109. 

t  Hibbert,  Trans.  R.  a  Edinb.,  vol.  siii.,  and  L.  Homer,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joam* 
AprU  1836. 
§  FoMil  Flora,  by  Lindley  and  Hotton,  No.  10. 
II  Proceedings  of  Oeol.  Soc.,  No.  38.  p.  119. 
Vol.  II 3  G 
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Orthoeeras  UUerale,  Phillips. 
Mountain  Umestone, 


0.  giganteumj  Sow. 
Section  showing  the  eiphuncle. 


8.  Old  Bed  Sandstone.    N.,  Table  L,  p.  466. 

Beneath  the  coal-series  in  the  northern  part  of  Fi^e^hire  in  Scotland, 
and  the  southern  half  of  Forfarshire,  a  formation  occurs  of  great  thickness, 
composed  of  red  marl,  conglonoerate,  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  shales 
of  various  colours,  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  organic  remains.  In  some 
of  the  shales,  however,  impressions  of  plants,  apparently  marine,  have 
heen  met  with  ;  and  in  the  flaggy  sandstones  containing  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  scales  and  other  remains  of  ^sh  are  not  un- 
frequent.  They  belong  to  a  genus  named  by  Dr.  Agassiz  '*  Cephalaspis," 
or  _«*  buckler-headed,*'  from  the  extraordinary  shield  which  covers  the 
head.   (See  Fig.  213.).  This  peculiar  form  of  fish,  which  is  quite  unknown 

Fig.  213. 


"^-^ii; 


Cephalaspis  LyeUU,  Agaiia. 


Length,  6|  inches. 


This  figure  is  from  a  specimen  now  in  my  collection,  which  I  procured  at  Glammis  tit 
Forfarshire.  The  species,  which  Dr.  Agassiz  has  named  after  me,  unU  be  described 
in  his  work  on  Fossil  Fish. 

in  the  coal-strata,  seems  characteristic  of  the  old  red  sandstone  generally ; 
for  it  is  found  in  Herefordshire  and  other  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
where  the  old  red  sandstone  is  largely  developed.  All  the  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  hitherto  discovered  in  this  series  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  overlying  coal,  or  subjacent  transition  straU. 

9.  Transitien,  or  QreywacU  Ibrmations.    O.  &  P.,  Table  I.,  p.  466. 

Continental  and  English  authors  have  not  always  been  agneed  where 
the  line  of  separation  should  be  drawn  between  the  secondary  and  transi- 
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tion  forinations,  Some  of  them,  for  example,  hare  included  the  carbo- 
niferoas  group  in  the  secondary,  others  in  the  transition  system.  But  in 
England  the  old  red  sandstone  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
lowest  member  of  the  secondary  series. 

The  name  of  transition  was  first  given  by  Werner  to  certain  sediment- 
ary deposits  consisting,  in  the  Hartz  and  miwy  parts  of  Germany,  of 
arenaceous  and  brecciated  rocks  which  alternate  with  argillaceous  schist, 
and  are  sometimes  associated  with  coralline  and  shelly  limestones.  These 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  formed  strata  whon  the  ocean 
first  became  habitable  by  aqi;iatic  beings.  Although  the  principal  members 
of  this  group,  where  it  is  largely  developed,  are  evidently  of  mechanical 
origin,  they  often  alternate  with  beds  of  quartz  and  argillaceous  schist, 
not  distinguishable  mineralogically  from  crystalline  rocks  classed  by 
Werner  as  primitive.  Hence,  as  was  before  stated,  the  term  transition 
waa  adopted  to  express  the  theory  that,  at  this  period,  the  causes  which 
had  given  rise  to  crystalline  formations  were  still  in  action;  while  those 
which  produced,  stratified  sedimentary  rocks,  including  organic  remains, 
were  also  beginning,  to  operate. 

The  characteristic  group  called  in  German  **  Grauwacke,"  an  old 
miner's  term,  is  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate 
(or  Lydian  stone),  and  argillaceous  schist,  cemented  together  by  argil- 
laceous matter.  But  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
.  kind  of  rock,  as'if  it  were  peculiar  to  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  his- 
tory, whereas  it  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  argillaceous  sandstone, 
probably  in  some  cases  altered  by  heat.  There  are  parts  of  England  and 
Sweden  where  fossiliferous  strata  more  ancient  than  the  old  red  sandstone 
are  largely  developed,  and  yet  where  no  rocks  answering  mineralogically 
to  the  Grey  wack£  of  the  Germans  are  discoverable. 

.The  first  great  step  towards  a  general  table  of  superposition  of  the 
British  fossiliferous  groups  below  the  old  red  sandstone,  each  distinguished 
by  certain  mineral  characters  and  organic  remains,  has  recently  been  made 
by  Mr.  Murchison,  and  his  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  Table  I., 
p.  456. 

Mr.  Murchison  has  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  succession  of 
deposits  in  a  regular  descending  series,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  with 
which  they  are  in  part  covered,  to  the  subjacent  and  unconformable  grey- 
wack£  rocks  of  South  Wales.  As  far  as  his  examination  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  all  the  species  of  zoophytes  and  shells  difler  from  those  of 
Uie  carboniferous  limestone ;  while  the  fossils  of  his  four  great  subdivi- 
sions are  distinct  from  each  other.^ 

He  has  proposed  the  term  "  Silurian,"  as  a  general  name  for  this  whole 
system  of  rocks,  derived  from  '*  Silures,"  the  principal  tribe  of  Celts  or 

"*  Proceedings  of  Oeol.  8oc.  London,  No.  94. 1834. 
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ancient  Britoni^,  who  occupied  part  of  Wales  and  the  bordering  conntiea 
of  England,  where  these  ancient  fossiliferous  strata  are  most  distinctly 
exhibited.  The  Ludlow  rocks  and  the  Wenlock  limestone  may  be  classed 
as  the  Upper  Silurian  group,  being  the  deposits  which  are  immediately 
below  the  old  red  sandstone ;  while  the  Caradoc  sandstones  and  Llaadeilo 
flags  form  the  Lower  Silurian  group.  Below  all  these  there  are  other 
fossiliferous  rocks  which,  in  Wales,  are  unconformable  to  the  Silarian 
atrata. 
.  Among  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  fprmationsy  zoophytes  and  erinoidea 
are  the  most  numerous ;  and  some  of  the  limestones,  which  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  them,  agree  in  their  general  character  with  those  now 
in  progress,  in  seas  where  stone  corals  are  abundant.  The  Trilobite  (see 
Figs.  214,  215.),  a  singular  crustaceous  animal,  df  which  no  species  is 

Fig.  214.  Fig.  215. 


..'^i^  i 


'Odymene  Blumenbaehiif  Asaphus  Buchii. 

BrongniiMrt,  PI.  1.  fig.  1 .  commonly  Brongniart,  PL  2.  fig.  2.  A. 
called  <<  Dudley  trilobite."  Lower  Silurian. 

Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

known  in  formations  newer  than  the  mountain  limestone,  is  also  charac- 
teristic  of  the  rocks  of  this  period  ;  so  also  the  Orthocera,  a  chambered  uni- 
valve, found  also  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  (see  Fig.  211.,  ante,  p.  450), 
but  hitherto  in  no  newer  deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  shells 
bdong  to  recent  genera,  aathe  Terebratula,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety.  The  only  vertebrated  remains  hitherto  found  are  a  few  bones 
of  fishes.  The  shells  and  zoophytes  of  these  formations  have  been  studied 
in  Germany  by  Count  Munster,  Professor  Goldfuss,  and  M.  Steininger. 
In  Nassau,  M.  Stift  has  endeavoured  to  classify  the  different  subdivisions 
of  the  same  series  chiefly  by  reference  to  their  mineralogical  characters* 
M.  Hisinger  also,  who  has  recently  published  a  geological  map  of  the 
south  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  Professor  Wahlenberg  and  the  late  M.  Dal- 
man,  have  described  and,  figured  many  fossil  productions  f>om  these 
strata  in  Sweden. 

With  this  '*  Silurian"  group  I  shall  conclude ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  antecedent  periods  can  yet  be  established  on  the  evidence  of  a 
distinct  assemblage  of  fossil  remains.  Traces  of  organization  do  undoubt- 
edly occur  in  rocks  of  still  higher  antiquity,  for  some  of  which  Professor 
Sedgwick  has  proposed  the  name  of  **  Cambrian  ;"  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  a  distinct  geological  period,  until  we  have  obtained  more 
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data  for  determining  the  specific  characters  of  a  considerable  namber  of 
fossils. 

The  annexed  table  will  explain  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  snc* 
cessive  groups  of  fossiliferous  strata  hitherto  established  in  Europe ;  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  in  a  small  part  of  western 
Europe  only  that  almost  all  this  seriee  of  monuments  has  been  discovered. 


TABLE  L 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition^  or  Chronological  Sueeueion,  of 
the  principal  European  Groups  of  Sedimentary  and  Ibsniiferous 
Strata. 

This  Table  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Glossary. 


and 
Groaps. 


Namet  of  Uie  principal  Mambera  and  IClnaral  Natose  of  Uia 
,  in  CoontrlM  where  it  has  been  moet  etadied. 


Fonnatioa, 


Some  of  the  Localitiea  where 
the  Formation  occaie. 


The  deposits  of  tfais  period  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under  existing 
lakes  and  seas. 


A. 


Consolidated  sandy  and  grayelly  bed8(a),  traver- 
tin  Iime0tone0(6^,  calcareous  sandstones  with  broken 
shell8(e),  ooral  limestone,  consisting  of  coral*,  shells, 
&c  (iQ,  compact  limestone(e). 


a.  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 
h,  Tiyoli,  and  other  parts 

of  Italy. 
e.  Shore   of     Island    ef 

Guadaloupe. 

d.  Coral  reefs  in  Pacific, 
&c. 

e.  Bermudas. 


Marirx. 
Lime8tone,Bands,  clays, 
sandstones,  conglonM- 
rates,  marls,  with  g^rp- 
sum;  oontaimng 
foasilsCaJ. 


maruM  looter 


Frxshwater. 
Stands,     elaysj     sand-|6. 
stones,  liffnites,  Ac.;  con- 
taining land  and  frtsh- 
fosBils(»). 


a.  Sicily,  Ischia. 
' .  Collie  in  Tuscany. 


Smbapenmne  marl,  Sujbap- 
eimme  yelUno  sand,  Eng' 
IM  **ermg"  and  othei 
deposits,  as  in  B., '  con- 
tamiad^  imirtM  fbsaib(a). 


Similar  deposits  to  B. 
containing  landukd/resh- 
other|iMMer  foepils  (»). 


Subfipennin^     fomuip 
tions,  Perpignan,  Nice. 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Near  Sienna,  &c. 


Faluns  qf  the  LoirSf  and 
other  deposiCa  rBTfvag  in 
mineral  composition,  as 
those  in  B.  and  C,  oon- 
taining  mairms  fossik(a) 


Similar  deposits  to  B, 

and  C;  containing  land 

asjand  ^esJkiooler  fossils  {b) 


Touraine,  Bordeaux, 
Valley  of  Bormida,  Su- 
I»erga  near  Turin,  Ba- 
sin of  Vienna. 
Saucata.  twelve  miles 
south  or  Bordeaux. 


£. 


GsiMtre  grossU^€(a) 
London  eCay,  sands,  sand- 
stones, dkc.,  with  marine 
foaBils(6). 


CaUairesiUeenx — sand- 
stones and  conglomerates, 
red  marl,  gteen  and  white 
marls,  limestone,  gypse- 
OQS  marls — with  land  and 
freshwater  ibssils(e). 


Paris  basin. 
Paris,  London,  and 
Hampshire  basins,  Isle 
of  Wifffat. 
e.  Paris  Dasin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  AuTergne,  Ve- 
Uy,  CaaUl. 
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TABLE  I.— continued. 


Periods 

and 
Groapfl. 


Names  of  the  principal  Members  and  Mine- 
jral  Nature  or  the  Formation^  in  Countries 
where  it  has  been  most  studied. 


Some  of  the  Localities  where  the  FommtkiB 
occurs. 


F. 


1.  Mdestriekt  Bpds.— Soft  yellowUh- 
white  limestone  with  siliceous 
resembling  chalk  (marine). 


6t  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht 
Ciply,  neaf  Mons. 


2.  Chalk  with  fiints  (marine). 


3..  Chalk  tokhoiut  JUnU  (marine). 


4.  Upper  green  sand  (marine). — > 
MarljT  stone  y  luid  sand  with  (preen  par- 
ticles; layers  of  calcareous  sandstone, 


5.  GauU  (marine). — Blue  clay,  with 
numerous  fossils,  passing  into  calcare- 
ous marl  in  the  lower  puts. 


6.  Lower  ^een  sand  (marine). — 
Orray,  yellowish,  and  greenish  sands, 
ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones, 
clays,  cherts,  and^  siliceous  limestones. 


North  and  South  Downs,  and 
Aarts  of  the  intervening  Weald  of 
xKent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

Yorkshire;  North' of  Ireland. 

Beauvais,  France. 


G. 


§ 

g< 

1 

s 

a 

1 

"2 

ft 

O 

^ 

1 

1.  Weald  day  (freshwater)  .-^lay 
for  the  most  pait^ithout  intermixture 
of  calcareous  matter,  sometimes  inclu- 
ding thin  beds  of  sand  and  shelly  lime< 
stone. 


2.  Hastings  sands  (fieshwater). — 
Gray,  yelfow,  and  reddish-brown 
sanas,  sandstones,  clays,  calcareous 
grits  passing  into  limestone 


3.  Purbeek  beds  (freshwater).— Va- 
rious kinds  of  limestones  and  marls. 


1, 2.  EztenuTelv  developed  in  the 
central  parts  cf  Kent,  Snney  and 
'Sussex. 

3.  Isle  of  Furbeck,  in  Dorsetshire. 


"^l  H. 


1.  Pardandbeds  (marine). — Coarse 
shelly  limestone,  fine-grained  white 
limestone,  compact  limestone-— all 
more  or  less  of  an  oolitic  structure ; 
beds  of  cherts. 


2.  Kimmsridgeelav  (marine). — Blue 
and  grayish-yellow  slaty  clay,  contain- 
ing gypsum,  bituminoDs  sUte  (Kim- 
merulgB  coal.) 


3.  Coral  rag  (marine). — Calcareous 
shelly  freestones,  largely  oolitic;  coarse 
limestone,  ftdl  of  corals;  yellow  sands; 
calcareous  siUceoqs  grits. 


Isle  of  Portland,  Tisbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, Aylesbury. 


Near  Elinuieridm  on  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire— Sunning  well,  near  Oxford. 


4.  Oa/or<i  clay  (marine). — ^Darkblne 
tenacious  clay,  with  septaria,  bitumi- 
nous shale,  sanidy  limestone  (Kelloway 
rock),  iron  pyrites,  gypsom. 


New  Malion,   in  Yorkshire— Llin- 
colnshiTe--Cambridgeslure—Httnting- 


,    5.  Comirash^  (marine). — Gray    or 
bluish  rabbly  limestone,  separated  ' 
layers  of  clay. 


HeadingCbn,  near  Oxford — Farring- 
don,  in  Berkshire — Galne  and  Steeple 
Ashton^  in  Wiltahira-^Somersetahire. 


donshiK,  and  midland  e*Mr»».w- — 
abundantly  near  dxford — Somerset- 
shire— Dorsetshire. 


Malmsbory,  Atford,  WraxaU,  Chip- 


by  penfaam. 
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456 


Periods 

and 
Oroupt. 


Names  of  the  principal  Members  and  Mine- 
ral Nature  of  the  Formation,  in  Countries 
wbere  it  bas  been  most  studied. 


Some  of  the  Localities  where  the  Foimation 
occurs. 


H. 


6.  Forest  martU  (marine). — Calca- 
reo-siliceoiu  aand  and  grritatone ;  thin 
fissile  beds  of  limestone,  with  clay 
partings ;  coarse  shelly  limestone. 


7.  Great  oolite  (marine).-^ White 
and  yellow  oolitic  calcareous  freestone^ 
coarse  shelly  limestone^  layers  of  clay. 

Oplittc  limestone,  with  remains  of  fbrdshire. 
land  animals,  birds,  amphibia,  plants, 
sea-she  118(a). 


8.  FtdUr*s  earth  day   (marine). 
Clay  oontainihg  iii  some  places  fuller's 
earth. 


9.  If^erior  oolite  (marine). — Soft 
freestone,  sand  with  calcareous  concie' 
tions. 


Liniestones  of  'farions  qualities,  clavs^  sands,  9nd  sandstone,  containing 
the  same  foBsils  as  those  occurrinff  in  tne  series  of  the  oolitic  ^up  of  .£ng- 
land,  constitute  the  main  body  <?  the  Juia  chain  of  mouniains,  and  coyer 
vast  tnusts  of  country<in  Getmany.. 


Whichwood  Forest,  Oxfordshire— 
Frome,  south-east  of  Bath. 


Bath — Burford    in     Oxfordshire — 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 
a.  Stonesfield  near  Woodstoek,  Ox- 


Near  Bath. 


Cotteswold    Hill»— Dundry    Hill, 
-  Bristol. 


Lku  (marine). — Shale  and  sandy 
marlstond. 

Blue,  white,  and  yellow  earthy 
limestone,  usually  in  thin' beds,  inter- 
stratified  with  clay,  often  slaty  and 
biinminous.' 


Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in 
many  ^arts  of  Somersetshire — York- 
shire— in  Sutherlandshire,  the  Heb- 
rides) and  North  of  Ireland. 

In  France,  as  at  Jletz,  and  to  a  cour 
siderable  extent  in  Gtermany,as  in  the 
Swabian  Jura. 


1.  Ket^er,  or  tariegated  marls.- 
Red,  gray,  green^  blue,  and   white  tains, 
maru,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and 
shells,  containing  gypsum  and  rook- 
salt 


Neighbeurhodd  of  Vosges  moun- 
wins,  and  many  parts  of  Wurtemberg 
and  Westphalia,  Nuremberg. 


2.  Musthelkalk  (marine).— Gray, 
blue,  and  blackish  limestone,  with  al- 
ternating clay  and  marl,  and  with 
siliceous  layers,  and  nodules. 


Extehnrely  deyeloped  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Hitherto  no  beds  in  England  haye 
been  identified  with  the  formation. 


).  Variegated  (Bimter)  sandstone.-^ 
Red,  white,  blue,  and  green  siliceo- 
argillaceous  sandstone,  often  micace- 
ous and  containing  gypsum  and  rock- 
salt. 


Nottinghamshire— Yorkshire. 
Stattgurdt. 


L. 


1 .  Magnesian  Umestone  (a)  (marine) 
-Marl-date,  sheUy  limestone,  yarie- 
gated  marls,  yellow  magnesian  lime- 


•3  §•  stone. 

1^ 


a,  Nottinghamshire,      Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland. 
6.  Man^eld  in  Thuringia. 


I 


2SedksteiHof  Oermamy  (b) — ^limestone 
— marl-slate,  containing  copper  ore 
and  impressions  of  fish. 


}.  Red   conglomerate. — Sandstones, 
conglomerates,  sands,  and  marls. 


Neighbourhood  of  Exeter. 
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T^LE  h'-'ConHnued. 


PeriodB 

and 
Oroupi. 


Namei  of  the  principal  Members  and  Mine- 
ral Nature  of  ihe  Formation,  in  Coantriee 
where  it  has  been  moat  studied. 


Some  of  the  Locaiitiea  where  the  FonnatkiB 


M. 


1  Coal  measures  (freBbwater  and 
marine)  .^-fiandstoneSy  gniBf  con- 
glomerates, clays,  with  ironstone, 
shales,  and  limestone,  interstratified 
with  beds  of  coal. 


2.  Mountain  Umastone  (marine).- 
Gray,  compact,  and  crystalline  Iime« 
stone,  abounding  in  lead  ore  in  North 
of  England,  and  alternating  with  coal 
measures  in  Scotland. 


Northumberland,  Durham,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Som- 
ersetshire, SoiHh  Wales,  Valleys  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

District  of  Liege,  Westphalia,  SiJe- 
sia,  Bohemia,  &c. 


Mendip  Hills,  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, Durham,  Northumberland, 
Lanarkshire,  Linlithgowshire,  many 
parts  of  Ireland. 

North-west  of  Germany.  Belgium, 
North  of  France. 


N. 


1.  Old  red  «dnddto7ie-— Coarse  and 
fine  siliceous  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates  of  vailous  colours,  red  pre- 
dominating. 


Eztensirely  dereloped  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  Brecknock- 
shire, Dumfries-shire,  Forfarshire. 

Silesia,  Bohemia. 


1.  LudUno  rocks  (maxinie). — Argilla- 
ceous Umestone,  sandy  shale. 


Ludlow  Ctttlb,  Shropshire;  Aym- 
estry  and  Woolhope,  Herefordshire. 


d.  Wenlock    UmesUnu    (marine). — 
GoralKne  limestone  and  orgill 
shale,  with  nodules  of  earthy  umestone 


Wenlock  Edge^Shropiriiire,  Dudley, 


illaceous  Woreestetshire. 


3.  Caradoc  sandstones  (marine). — 
Shelly  limestone  and  micaceous  sand- 
stone, quartzose  grits,  and  sandy  lime- 
stones. 


Horderly, Shropshire;  and  May  Hill, 
Gloucestershire. 

East  flank  of  Wrekin  and  Gser 
Caradoc,  Shropshire. 


4.  Uandsilo  Jfo^s  (marine).-'<^al- 
careous  flags,  sandstone  and  ^hist 


Llandrindod,  near  Builth,  Radnor- 
shire.  ,  Llandeilo,  Caermarthenshire. 


P. 


Fossiliferous  grevwack^,  and  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian,  bnt  in  which 
no  distinct  assemblage  of  or^;anic  remains  haTe  as  y^t  been  specifically  de- 
termined. Professor  Sedgwick  has  proposed  the  name  of  <'  Cambrian  for 
these  ibrmations. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ANALOGY  07  TH^  OLDER  FOS8ILIFEROTJ8  TO  THE  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

That  land  as  well  as  sea  existed  at  each  successive  period — Some  former  contineiit* 
placed  where  it  is  now  sea^Secondary  freshwater  deposits,  why  rare  (p.  460.)— 
Persistency  of  mineral  composition,  why  apparently  ijrreatest  in  older  rocks — Sop- 
posed  universality  of  red  marl  formations — Secondary  rocks,  why  more  consoli- 
dated— why  more  fractured  and  disturbed  (p.  463.)  Secondary  volcanic  rocks  of 
many  different  ages. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  stated  that  no  detailed  account  of  the  older  fossilife- 
rous  formations  would  be  attempted  in  this  work,  and  that  I  should  con- 
fine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  inquiry  how  iar  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation previously  adapted  for  the  tertiary  groups  might  be  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  mpre  ancient  strata*  To  this  point  the  Mlowing 
remarks  are  chiefly  directed: — 

Position  of  former  continents. — ^The  existence  of  land  as  well  as  sea, 
at  every  geological  period,  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants 
imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  all  ages,  even  the  most  remote.  We  find 
fluviatile  shells. not  unfrequently  in  the  secondary  strata,  and  here  and 
there  some  freshwater  formations ;  but  the  latter  are  less  common  than  in 
the  tertiary  series.  For  this  fact  the  reader'*  mind  has  been  prepared, 
by  the  views  advanced  in  the  third  chapter  respecting  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  appear  to  have 
originated.  The  secondary,  it  was  suggested,  may  have  been  accumulated 
in  an  ocean  like  the  Pacific,  where  coralline  and  shelly  limestones  are 
forming ;  or  in  a  basin  like  the  bed  of  the  western  Atlantic,  which  may 
have  received,  for  ages,  the  turbid  waters  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  each  draining  a  consideiable  extent  of  continent. 
The  tertiary  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  very  probably  accumulated 
during  the  growth  of  a  continent,  by  successive  emergence  of  hew  lands, 
and  the  uniting  together  of  islands.  Daring  such  changes,  inland  seas 
and  lakes  would  be  caused,  and  their  basins  afterwards  filled  up  with  sedi- 
ment, and  then  raised  above  tlie  level  of  the  waters. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  European  con- 
tinent was  sea  when  some  of  the  secondary  rocks  were  produced,  must 
be  inferred  from  the  wide  areas  over  which  several  of  the  marine  groups 
are  diffused ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  less 
in  those  remote  ages,  but  merely  Uiat  its  position  was  very  different. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  immediately  below  the  chalk  and  green-sand, 
a  fluviatile  formation,  called  the  Wealden,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  200  English  miles,  and  from 
Vol.  IL— 3  H 
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north-west  to  south-east  about  220  miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of 
the  beds,  where  greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.*  These  phenomenm 
clearly  indicate  that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  m 
long  period,  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  drained  a  continent,  or  a  large  island,  containing  within  it 
a  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  speaking  of  these  appearances, 
recalls  to  our  recollection  that  the  delta  of  the  newly  discovered  Quorra» 
or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more,  than  170  miles, 
and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  along  the 
coast ;  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  about  one  half  of  England.t  . 

If  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which  the 
Wealden  strata  were  derived;  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  speculate  on 
the  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  as  true  in  geology,  although 
fabulous  as  an  historical  event.  We  know  that,  the  present  European 
lands  hava  come  into  existence  almost  entirely  <since  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk  (see  Map,  Plate  11.  Vol.  I.  p.  141) ;  and  the  same  period  may  have 
sufficed  for  the  disappearance  of  a  continent  of  equal  magnitude  sitoaled 
farther  to  the  west* 

But  among  the  numerous  fossils  of  the  ancient  delta  of  the  Wealden  no 
remains  of  mammalia  have  been  detected ;  whereas  we  should  naturally 
expect,  on  examining  the  deposits  recently  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Qaorra,  Indus,  or  Ganges,  to  find,  not  only  the  bones  of  birds  and  of 
amphibious  and  land  reptiles,  but  also  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
other  mammalia  which  frequent  the  banks,  of  rivers.  Mr.  Mantell  seems 
to  have  demonstrated,}  that  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  found 
fossil  in  the  Wealden  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  testacea  and  other 
aquatic  tribes,  been  transported  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  stems  of 
the  plants  being,  for  the  most  part,  torn  and  intermingled  with  pebbles  of 
quartz,  slatei  and  jasper ;  while  the  bones  of  lizards,  turtles,  and  fish,  are 
detached  from  the  skeleton)  and  more  or  less  broken  and  rolled.  Bui 
admitting  that  these  fossils  were  drifted  for  many  a  league,  we  might 
fairly  expect  that,  at  least,  some  fragments  of  mammiferous  bones  would 
have  reached  the  delta. 

It  is  certainly  a  startling  proposition  to  suppose,  that  a  continent  covered 
with  vegetation,  which  had  its  forests  of  palms  and  tree-ferns,  and  its 
plants  allied  to  the  Dracaena  and  Cycas,  which  was  inhabited  by  large 
saurians,  and  by  birds,  was,  nevertheless,  entirely  devoid  of  land  quadru- 
peds. If  the  proofs  were  confined  to  tiie  Wealden,  we  might  hesitate  to 
lay  much  stress  on  mere  negative  evidence,  since  extensive  deposits  of 


*  ntton's  Geology  of  Hastings,  p.  58. 
t  ibid,  p.  58,  who  cites  Lander's  Travels. 
t  Oeol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  982. 
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the  Elooene  period^  such  as  the  London  clay,  have  as  yet  yielded  no  aanv 
miferous  fossils.  But  when  we  find  the  same  general  absence  of  mam- 
malia in  strata  of  the  Oolitic  aad  Liasaic  eras,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  highest  order  qf  quadrupeds  was  very  feebly  represented  in 
thoee  ageSf  when  the  small  Didelphys  of  Stonesfield  was  entombed. 
Some  of  the  bones,  indeed,  collected  by  Djr.  Buckland  from  the  Oolitic 
series,  have  been  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  cetaceous ;  but  that  natural- 
ist has  himself  remarked  how  closely  the  vertebne  of  ^e  larger  reptiles 
resemble  those  of  certain  dolphins  ;  so  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
fossils  alluded  to  should  be  reexamined  with  great  care.* 

So  far,  then,  as  our  present  inquiries  enable  us  to  judge,  there  are 
strong  indications  that,  during  the  periods  of  the  Wealdeut  the  Oolite  and 
Lias,  there  was  a  large  development  of  the  reptilia,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
were^  both  of  the  cetaceous  and  terrestrial  mammalia. 
.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  inquire  whether  this  difierence  in  the  state  of 
animal  life  in  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  at  these  remote  periods,  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  notion  of  the  constancy  and  uniformity  t>f  the  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  of  the  organic  world.  Would  the  almost  entire  sup- 
pression of  one  important  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  the  larger 
development  of  another,  if  fully  established  on  farther  investigation^  imply 
that  there  are  no  fixed  rules  according  to  which  the  form,  structure,  and 
attributes  of  animals  are  accommodated  to  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  the 
earth's  surface  ?  Or  are  the  rules,  if  any,  made  to  endure  for  a  time  only, 
new  ones  being'  substituted  at  each  successive  period  ?  Or  is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  the  distinct  zoological  characters  of  certain  secondary  groups,  as 
compared  to  others  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  may  depend  on  laws  as  uniform 
nos  those  wliich,  from  one  centiilry  to  another,  appear  to  determine  the 
growth  of  certain  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  arctic,  and  of  others 
in  tropical  regions  T   ' 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  the  indigenous  land  quadrupeds-  are  comparatively  few 
and  of  small  dimensions,  the  reptiles  do  not  predominate  in  number  or 
size.  The  deposits  formed  at  the  mouth  of  an  Australian  river,  within 
the  tropiee,  might  contain  the  bones  of  only  a  few  small  marsupial  ani- 
mals, which,  like  those  of  Stbnesfield,  might. hereafter  be  discovered  with 
difficulty  by  gedogists ;  but  there  would,  at  the  samo  time,  be  no  mega- 
losauri  and  other  fossil  remains,  showing  that  large  saurians  were  plentiful 
on  the  lan4  and  in  the  waters  when  mammalia  were  scarce. 

No  precise  analogy,  therefore,  can  here  be  found  to  the.  state  of  the 
animal  kingdom  supposed  to  have  prevailed  during  the  secondary  periods, 
when  a  high  temperature  pervaded  European  latitudes.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  whether  any  of  the  anomalies  now  caused  by  climate 

*  Mantel],  Oeol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  S82;  and  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  151,  of  this  woik. 
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in  the  reUtlTe  number  and  importanee  of  diflbrent  classes  of  the  Tertebrala 
may  not  in  son^e  degpree  illustrate  this  topic.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  for 
example,  reptiles  are  smally  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  where  birds, 
large  land  quadrupeds,  and  cetacea  abound.  We  meet  with  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  musk  oxen,  and  deer,  walnisses,  seals,  whales,  and  narwals,  in 
regions  of  ice  and  snow,  where  the  smallest  snakes,  efts,  and  frogs  are 
rarely  if  ever  seen. 

On  what  grand  laws  in  the  animal  physiology  this  remarkable  phenome* 
non  depends,  cannot,  in  the  present  sute  of  science,  be  explained ;  nor 
could  we  predict  whether  any  opposite  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
respect  to  heat,  moisture,  and  other  circumstances,  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  animal  life  which  might  be  called  the  converse  of  that  above  de- 
scribed ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  large  mammalia  might  abound,  and 
reptiles  disappear.  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  a  mean  annual 
temperature  like  that  now  experienced  at  the  equator,  co-existing  with 
the  unequal  days  and  nights  of  European  latitudes,  and  with  a  distinct 
distribution  of  sea  and  land,  woold  imply  a  cliqnate  to  which  we  have 
now  no  parallel.  Consequently,  the  type  of  aniiiial  and  vegetsable  exist- 
ence required  for  such  a  climate  might  deviate  as.  widely  from  that  now 
estabUshed  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  as  do  the  Flora,  and  Fauna  of  our 
tropical  differ  from  those  of  our  arctic  regions. . 

Secondary  fr^ahwaier  deposits^  why  rare.— ^If  there  were  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  secondary  period,  we  may  presume  that  there  were 
lakes  also;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pure  lacustrine  formations  inter* 
stratified  with  rocks  older  than  the  chalk.  Perhaps  their  general  absence 
nuy  be  accounted  for  by  the  adoption  of  the  theoretical  views  above  set 
forth;  for  if  the  present  ocean  coincides  for  the  most  part  with  the  site  of 
the  ancient  continent,  the  places  occupied  by  lakes  must  have  been  sub- 
merged. It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  area  covered  by  lakes,  at 
any  one  time,  is  very  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  ocean ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  th^t,  after  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone  con- 
siderable revolutions  in  its  physical  geography,  the  lacustrine  strata  will 
.  be  concealed,  for  the  most  part,  under  superimposed  marine  deposits. 

PeriUtency  of  mineral  character, — In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  rare 
and  difficult  to  find  ancient  lacustrine  strata,  so  also  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  discover  newer  marine  groups  preserviug  the  same  lithological 
characters  continuously  throughout  wide  areas.  The  clialk  now  seen 
stretching  for  thousands  of  miles  over  difierent  parts  of  Europe  has  become 
▼isible  to  us  by  tlie  effect,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  distinct  series  of  move- 
ments. Time  has  been  required,  and  a  succession  of  geological  periodst 
to  raise  it  above  the  waves  in  so  many  regions  ;  and  if  calcareous  rocks 
of  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  periods  have  been  formed,  preserving  a  homo- 
geneous mineral  composition  throughout  equally  extensive  regions,  it 
may  require  convulsions  as  numerous  as  all  those  which  hare  occurred 
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since  the  origin  of  the  chalk^to  bring  them  up  within  the  sphere  of  human 
ob^efTatioii.  Hence  the  rocks  of  more  modern  periods  may  appear  of 
partial  extent,  as  compared  to  those  of  remoter  eras,  not  because  there 
was  any  original  difference  of  circumstances  throughout  the  globe  when 
they  were  formed,  but  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
development  of  a  gireat  series  of  subterranean  volcanic  operations  since 
their  origin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reader  should  be  warned  not  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  alleged  persistency  of  the  same  mineral  character^  in 
secondary  rocks.*  When  it  was  first  ascertained  that  an  order  of  suc- 
cession could  be  traced  in  tlie  principal  groups  of  strata  above  en  urn erated^ 
names  were  given  to  each,  derived  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the 
rocks  in  those  parts  of  Germany,  England^  or  France,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  first  studied.  When  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
the  zoological  and  phytological  characters  of  the  same  formations  were 
far  more  persistent  than  their  mineral  peculiarities,  the  older  names  were 
still  retained,  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  others  founded  on  more  con- 
stant and  essential  characters.  The  student  was  given  to  understand  tiiat 
the  terms  chalk,  green-sand,  oolite,  red  marl,  coal,  and  others,  were  to  be 
taken  in  a  liberal  and  extended  sense ;  that  chalk  was  not  always  a  creta- 
ceous rock,  but  in  some  places,  as  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  Catalonia,  a  saliferous  red  marl.  Green-sand,  it  was  said,  was 
rarely  green,  and  frequently  not  arenaceous,  but  represented  in  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe  by  a  hard  dolomitic  limestone.  In  like  manner,  it 
was  declared  that  the  oolitic  texture  was  rather  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  rocks  of  the  oolitic  period,  and  that  no  particle  of  carbonaceous 
matter  could  often  be  detected  in  the  true  coal  formation  of  many  districts 
where  it  attains  great  thickness.  It  must  he  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
inconvenience  and  erroneous  prepossessions  could  hardly  fail  to  arise 
from  such  a  nomenclature ;  ^nd  accordingly  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning 
has  been  widely  propagated,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  a  language  so  * 
singularly  inappropriate. 

After  the  admission  that  the  identity  or  discordance  of  mineral  charac- 
ter was  by  no  means  a  sure  test  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  age 
of  rocks,  it  was  still  thought,  by  many  geologists,  that  if  they  found  a 
rock  at  the  antipodes  agreeing  precisely  in  mineral  composition  with 
another  well  known  in  Europe,  they  could  fairly  presume  that  both  are 
of  the  same  age,  until  the  contrary  could  he  shown. 

Now,  it  is  usually  difficult  or  impossible  to  combat  such  an  assumption 
on  geological  grounds,  so  long  as  we  are  imperfectly  ac(iuainted  with  the 
geology  of  a  distant  country,  inasmuch  as  there  are  often  no  organic 
Tematns  in  the  foreign  stratum  ;  and  even  if  these  abound,  and  are  speci- 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject.  Vol.  1.,  p.  95. 
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fically  different  from  the  fossils  of  the  supposed  European  equivalent,  it 
may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  expect  the  same  species  to  have  inhabi* 
ted  very  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  at' the  same  time. 

Supposed  universality  of  red  marl. — I  shall  select  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  erroneous  mode  of  generalizing  now  alluded  to.  A  group  of 
red  marl  and  sandstone,  sometimes  containing  salt  and  gypsum,  is  found 
in  England  interposed  between  the  lias  and  the  carboniferous  strata. 
For  this  reason,  other  red  marls  and  sandstbne^s,  associated  some  of  them 
with  salt,  and  others  with  gypsum,  and  occurring  not^only  in  different 
parts  of  Ekirope,  but  in  Peru,  India,  the  salt  deserts  of  Asia,  those  of 
Africa,  in  a  word,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  been  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  period.  The  burden  of  proof  is  not  supposed  to  rest  with 
those  who  insist  on  the  identity  of  age  of  ail  these  groups  ;  so  that  it  is 
in  vaiii  to  urge  as  an  objection  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  which 
would  imply  that  all  the  moving  waters  on  the  globe  were  once  simulta- 
neously charged  with  sediment  of  a  red  colour. 

The  absurdity  of  pretending  to  identify,  in  age,  all  the  red  sandstones 
and  marls  in  question,  has  at  length  been  sufiicienUy  exposed,  by  the 
discovery  that,  even  in  Europe,  they  belong  decidedly  to  many  different 
epochs.  We  have  already  ascertained,  that  the  red  sandstone  and  red 
marl,  with  which  the  rock-salt  of  Cardona  is  associated,  may  be  referred 
to  the  period  of  our  chalk  and  green-sand.  I  was  led  ,to  this  opinion 
when  I  visited  Cardona  in  1830,  and  before  I  was  aware  that  M.  Dufrinoy 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.*  I  have^pointed  out  that  in  Auvergoe 
there  are  red  marls  and  variegated  sandstones,  which  are  undistingaisha- 
ble  in  mineral  composition  from  the  new  red  sahdstone  of  English  geolo- 
gists, yet  which  were  deposited  in  the  Eocene  period :  and,  lastly,  the 
gypseous  red  marl  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  marine 
secondary  group,  is  notv  acknowledged  to  be  a  tertiary  freshwater  for- 
mation. 

Secondary  rocks^  why  more  iumaolidated.^^ne  of  the  points  where 
the  analogy  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  has  been  sup- 
posed to  fail,  is  the  greater  degree  of  solidity  observable  in  the  secondary 
series.  Undoubtedly  the  older  rocks,  in  general,  are  more  stony  than 
the  newer ;  and  most  of  the  tertiary  strata  are  more  loose  and  incoherent 
in  their  texture  than  the  secondary.  Many  exceptions,  however,  may  be 
pointed  out,  especially  in  those  ealcareous  and  siliceous  deposits  which 
have  been  precipitated  in  great  part  from  the  waters  :of  mineral  springs, 
and  have  been  originally  compact.  Of  this  description  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Ihe  Parisian  E!oeene  rocks,  whieh  are  more  etony  than  most 
of  the  English  secondary  groups. 

But  strata  in  general  have  evidently  been  consolidated  tubsequenih/  to 

*  Ann.  Oes  8oi.  Nat,  Avnl,  1831,  p.  449. 
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their  depoHiian  by  a  slow  lapidifying  process.  Thas  loose  sand  and 
gravel  are  bound  together  by  waters  holding  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  ingredients  in  solution.  These 
waters  percolate  slowly  the  earth's  crust  in  different  regions,  and  often 
remove  gradually  the  component  elements  of  fossil  organic  bodies,'  substi- 
tuting other  substances  in  tiieir  place.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  draining 
off  of  the  waters  during  the  elevation  of  land  may  often  cause  the  set' 
ting  of  particular  mixtures,  in  the  same  manner  as  mortar  hardens  when 
desiccated,  or  as  the  recent  soft  marl  of  Lake  Superior  becomes  highly 
indurated  when  exposed  to  the  air.*  The  conversion  of  clay  into  shale, 
and  of  sand  into  sandstone,  may,- in  many  cases,  be  attributed  to  simple 
pressure,  produced  by  the  weight  of  superincumbent  strata,  or  by  the 
upward  heaving  of  subjacent  masses  during  earthquakes.  Heat  is  another 
cause  of  a  more  compact  and  crystalline  texture,  which  will  be  considered 
when  I  speak  of  the  strata  termed  *<  primary/*  All  the  changes  produced 
by  these  various  me^ns  require  time  for  their  completion  ;  and  this  may 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  why  the  older  rocks  are  most  consolidated, 
without  entitling  us  to  resort  to  any  hypothesis  respecting  an  on^no/ dis- 
tinctness in  the  degree  of  lapidification  of  the  secondary  strata. 

Secondary^  why  more  diaturbed^-^AB  the  older  formations  are  generally 
more  stony,  so  aJso  they  are  more  fractured,  curved,  elevated,  and  dis- 
placed^ than  the  newer.  Arei  we,  then,  to  infer,  with  some  geologists, 
that  the  disturbing  forces  were  more  energetic  in  remoter  ages  ?  No  con- 
clusion can  be  more  .unsound  ;  for  as  the  moving  power  acts  from  below, 
the  newer  strata  cannot  be  deranged  without  the  subjacent  rooks  partici- 
pating in  the  movement ;  while  we  have  evidence  that  the  older  have  been 
frequently  shattered,  raised,  and  depressed,  again  and  again,  before  the 
newer  rocks  were  /ormed.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  disturbing  power  of 
the  subterranean  causes  be  exerted  with  uniform  intensity  in  each  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  quantity  of  convulsion  undergone  by  different  groups 
of  strata  will  generally  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  But 
exceptions  will  occur,  owing  to  the  partial  operation  of  the  volcanic  forces 
at  particular  periods  ;  so  that  we  sometimes  find  tertiary  strata  more  ele- 
vated and  disturbed,  in  particular  countries,  than  the  secondary  rocks  in 
others.  . 

Some  of  the  enormous  faults  and  complicated  dislocations  of  the  ancient 
strata  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  continued  repetition  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  from  two  distinct  series  of  con- 
vulsions, which  have  forced  the  same  masses  in  different,  and  even  oppo- 
site, directions ;  sometimes  by  vertical,  at  others  by  horizontal,  move- 
ments. 

Secondary  volcanic  rocks  of  different  nj^ex.— The  association  of  volcanic 

•  Vol.  L,  p.  217. 
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rocks  with  difTerent  secondary  strata  is  such  as  to  prove  that  there  were 
igneous  eruptions  at  many  distinct  periods,  as  also  that  they  were  confined 
during  each  epoch,  as  now,  to  limited  areas.  Thus,  for  example,  igneous 
rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  carboniferous  strata  abound  in  some 
countries,  but  are  wanting  in  others.  So  -it  is  evident  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  on  which  the  oolite  aiid  its  contemporary  deposits  were  thrown 
down,  was,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  submarine  Eruptions ;  but  at  some 
poinds,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  it  seems  that  the  same  ocean  was  the  theatre 
of  volcanic  action.  It  was  before  remarked,*  that,  as  the  ancient  eruptions 
occurred  in  succession,  sufficient  time  usually  intervening  between  them 
to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  many  subaqueous  strata,  so  also  should 
we  infer  that  subterranean  movements,  which  are  another  portion  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena,  occurred  separately  And  in  succession^ 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

RELATIVE   ANTIQUITY   OF   MOUNTAIN-CHAINS. 

Theory  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont — His  opinidns  controverted — His  method  of  proving 
that  different  chains  were  raised  at  distinct  periods,  and  that  the  rise  of  others  was 
contemporaneous,  not  conclusive—His  doctrine  of  the  parallelism  of  contempora- 
neous lines  of  elevation— Objections  (p.  468.)— How  far  anticHnal  lines  formed  at 
the  same  period  are  parallel — Difficulties  in  the  waj  of  d^termiiung  the  relative 
a^  of  mountains. 

That  the  different  parts  of  our  continents  have  been  elevated,  in  success- 
ion, to  their  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  with  the  progress  of  science  ; 
but  no  one  before  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  had  the  merit  even  of  attempting 
to  collect  together  the  recorded  facts  which  bear  on  this  subject,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  one  systematic  whole.  The  above-mentioned  geologist 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  as  one  who  had  liiboured  industri- 
ously in  the  field  of  original  observation,  and  who  combined  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  facts  with  an  ardent  love  of  generalization. 

But,  as  I  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  an  important  part  of  his  method 
of  reasoning  on  this  topic,  and  as  hi»  principal  conclusions  appear  to  me 

*  Book  I.  chap.  v. 
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very  uncertain,  I  must  explain  the  reasons  of  jny  dissent,  having  first 
given  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  theory. 

Ist.  M.  de  Beaumont  supposes;  **  that  in  <he  history  of  the  earth  there 
have  been  long  periods  (»f  comparative  repose,  daring  which  the  deposition 
of  sedimentary  matter  has  gone  oq  in  regular  continuity  ;  and  there  have 
also  been  short  periods  of  paroxysmal  violence,  during  which  that  con- 
tinuity was  broken. 

*'  2dly.  At  each  of  these  periods  of  violence  or  *  revolution'  in  the  state 
of  the  earth's  surface,  a  great  number  of  mountain-chains  have  been  formed 
suddenly. 

'*  ddly.  All  the  chains  thrown  up  by  a  particular  revolution  have  one 
uniform  direction,  being  parallel  to  each  other  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  compass,  even  when  situated  in  remote  regions ;  but  the  chains  thrown 
up  at  different  periods  have,  for  the  most  part,  different  directions. 

^*  4thly.  Each  *  revolution,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  *  frightful 
convulsion,'  has  fallen  in  with  the  date  of  another  geological  phenomenon ; 
namely,  <  the  passage  from  one  independent  sedimentary  formation  to 
another,'  characterized  by  a  considerable  difference  in  *  organic  types.' 

*^  Sthly.  There  has  been  a  recurrence  of  these  paroxysmal  movements 
from  the  remotest  geological  periods  ;  and  they  may  still  be  reproduced, 
and  the  repose  in  which  we  live  may  hereafter  be  broken  by  the  sadden 
upthrow  of  another  system  of  parallel  chains  of  mountains. 

*'  6thly.  We  may  presume  that  one  of  &ese  revolutions^  has  occurred 
within  ihe  historical  era,  when  the  Andes  were  upheaved  to  their  present 
height ;  for  that  chain  is  the  best  defined  and  least'  obliterated  feature 
observable  in  the  present  exterior  configuration  of  the  globe,  and  was 
probably  the  last  elevated. 

**  7thly.  The  instantaneous  upheaving  from  the  ocean  of  great  mountain 
masses  must  cause  a  violent  agitation  in  the  waters  ;  and  the  rise  of  the 
Andes  may,  perhaps,  have  produced  that  transient  deluge  which  is  noticed 
among  the  traditions  of  so  many  nations. 

*'  Lastly.  The  successive  revolutions  above  mentioned  cannot  be  referred 
to  ordinary  volcanic  forces,  but  may  depend  on  the  secnl^  refrigeration 
of  the  heated  interior  of  our  planet."* 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  an  examination  of  all  these  topics,  as  the 
discussion  of  several  of  them  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  former 
chapters.  Respecting  the  alternation  of  periods  of  general  repose  and  dis- 
order, I  have  before  suggested  that  geological  phenomena  indicate  merely 
that  each  region  of  the  globe  has  in  succession  been  a  great  theatre  of 
snbterranea;!  convulsions,  as  some  districts  are  now,  while  others  remain 


*  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  Septembre)  Novembie,  et  D^cembire,  1829.    Revue  Ffui- 
^86,  No.  15.  May,  1830.    The  last  edition  by  M.  de  B.  is  in  De  Xa  Beche's  Manual, 
3d.  edit. ;  and  D'AnboiaBon,  Traits  de  O^gnoaie,  tour.  iii.  p.'SSS.,  1835. 
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mt  rest.  Before  we  can  reasonably  attribute  extraordinary  energy  to  any 
known  cause,  we  must  be  sure  that  its  usual  force  would  be  inadequate, 
though  exerted  for  indefinite  ages,  to  produce  the  effects  required. 

The  geologist,  therefore,  who  assumes  that  continents  and  mountain- 
chains  have  been  heaved  up  suddenly  by  paroxysmal  violence,  may  be 
considered  as  pledging  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  accumulated  effects 
of  ordinary  volcanic  forces  could  never  in  any  series  of  years  produce 
appearances  such  as  we  witness  in  the  earth's  crust.  Time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  can  alone  decide  whether  such  an  assumption  is  warranted, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  spring  from  two  sources  of  preju- 
dice :— first,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  aggregate  results  of  a  great 
number  of  minor  convulsions  ;  secondly,  the  habit  of  viewing  geological 
phenomena  without  any  desire  to  explain  them  as  the  effects  of  moderate 
forces,  such  as  we  know  to  act,  instead  of  that  intense  degree  of  energy, 
the  occasional  development  of  which,  however  possible,  is  entirely  con* 
jectural* 

The  speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont  concerning  the  "secular  refrige- 
ration'' of  the  internal  nucleus  of  the  globe,  considered  as  a  cause  of  the 
instantaneous  rise  of  mountain-chains,  appears  to  me  obscure,  and  is 
mainly  founded  on  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  central  heat  which  has  beea 
controverted  in  the  first  volume.* 

In  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  rise  of  mountain-chains  with  revolo* 
lions  equally  sndden  in  the  animate  world,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  third  book,  that  changes  in  physical  geography,  which  aie 
unceasingly  in  progress,  are  among.the  causes  which  contribute,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  to  the  extermination  of  certain  species  of  animals  and  pianip ; 
but  the  influence  of  these  causes  is  slow,  and,  (or  the  most  part,  indirect, 
and  has  no  analogy  with  those  sudden  catastrophes  which  are  introduced 
into  the  theory  now  under  review. .  An  explanation  of  the  probable  cause 
of  the  abrupt  transitions  from  one  set  of  strata  to  another,  containing  dis- 
tinct organic  remains,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  this  book.t 

When  the  protrusion  of  the  Andes  from  beneath  the  sea  is  proposed  as 
a  possible  cause  of  the  historical  deluge,  we  naturally  inquire,  what  proofs 
there  are  of  that  chain  having  started  up  at  once  within  the  last  4000  or 
6000  years  from  a  great  depth  of  sea;  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  body 
of  water  should  be  displaced,  in  order  that  a  diluvial  wave,  capable  of 
inandating  a  previously  existing  continent,  should  ba  raised.  If  it  were 
reasonable  to  refer  deluges  to  what  have  been  called  paroxysmal  eleva* 
tioM,  it  would  sorely  be  a  fairer  speculation  to  point  to  a  line  of  shoals 
lOr  reefs,  consisting  of  shattered  and  dislocated  rocks,  and  surrounded  on 


*  Book  II.  chapters  xtm,  and  xiz. 

i  See  particalarfy  iWimii.  SlOto  p.  816,  of  Vol  U. 
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aH  sides  by  an  nnfathomable  ocean,  than  to  select  a  mountain-chain  as 
the  site  of  the  upthrow ;  for  the  rapid  conyersion  of  the  bed  4>f  a  deep  sea 
into  a  shoal  wduld  evidently  cause  a  much  greater  displacement  of  water 
than  the  rise  of  a  iargfc  shoal  into  a  mountain-chain. 

Without  ^dilating  further  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
analyze  the  proofs  by  which  the  successive  elevation  of  different  chains, 
and  the  supposed  parallelism  of  lines  of  contemporaneous  elevation,  are 
supported. 

M.  de  Btrnmumfs  proofs  that  different  ehaina  were  raised  at  different 
epochs. — "  We  observe,"  says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  **  along  nearly  all 
the  mountain-chains,  when  we  attentively  examine  them,  that  the  most 
recent  rocks  extend  hori2ontaHy  up  to  the  foot  of  such  chains,  as  wo- 
should  expect  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes^. 
of  which  these  mountains  have  partly  formed  the  shores ;  whilst  the 
othet  sedimentary  beds,  tilted  up,  and  more  or  less  contorted,  on  th» 
flanks  of  the  mopntains,  rise  in  certain  points  even  to  theit  highest 
crests."*  Tiiere  are,  therefore,  in  and  adjacent  to  each  chain,  two  elasse» 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  ancient  or  inclined  beds,  and  the  newer  or  hori^ 
zontal.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  chain  itself  was  an 
event  <*  intermediate  between  the  period  when  the  beds  now  upraised 
were  deposited  and  that  when  the  strata  were  produced  horizontally  aft  it» 
feet." 


Fig.  216. 


Thus  the  chain  A  assumed  its  present  position  after  the  deposition  of 
the  strata  6,  which  have  undergone  great  movements,  and  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  group  c,  in  which  the  strata- have  not  suffered  derangement. 

If  we  then  discover  another  chain  B,  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  for- 
mation 6,  but  the  group  c  also,  disturbed  and  thrown  on  its  edges,  we 


Fig.  217. 
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*  Phil.^  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58 ,  New  Series,  p.  24». 
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may  infer  that  the  latter  chai^  is  of  subsequent  date  to  A ;  for  B  mast 
have  been  elevated  cfier  the  deposition  of  c,  and  before  that  of  the  group 
d;  whereas  A  had  originated  before  the  strata  c  were  formed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  mountain  ranges  are  of  contempo- 
raneous date  with  A  and  B,  or  are  referable  to  distinct  periods,  we  have 
only  to  inquire  whether  the  geological  phenomena  are  identical ;  namely, 
whether  the  inclined  and  undisturbed  sets  of  strata  in  each  correspond  to 
those  in  the  types  above  mentioned. 

Objections  to  M.  de  Beaumont's  theory. — Now  all  this  reasoning  is  per- 
fectly correct,  so  long  as  the  periods  of  the  deposition  of  the  particular 
local  groups  of  strata  b  and  c  are  not  confounded  with  the  .periods  during 
which  the  animals  and  plants  found  fossil  in  b  and  c  may  have  flourished, 
and  provided  also  that  due  latitude  is  given  to  the  term  contojmporaneous ; 
for  this  term  must  be  understood  to  allude,  not  to  a  moment  of  time,  but 
to  the  interval,  whether  brief  or  protracted,  which  elapsed  between  two 
events,  namely,  between  the  accumulation  of  the  inclined  and  that  of  the 
horizontal  strata. 

But,  unfortunately,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  avoid  this 
manifest  source  of  confusion,  and  hence  the  very  terms  of  each  proposition 
are  equivocal ;  and  the  length  of  some  of  the  intervals  is  so  vast,  that  to  affirm 
that  all  the  chains  raised  in  such  intervals  were  contemporaneous^  is  an 
abuse  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  argument,  I  shall  select  the  Pyrenees  as  an 
example.  This  range  of  mountains,  s^ys  M.  de  Beanmont,  rose  suddenly 
(k  un  seul  jet"*^)  to  its  present  elevation  at  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's 
history,  namely,  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  that  of  the  ter- 
tiary formations  ;  for  the  chalk  is  seen  in  vertical,  curved,  and  distorted 
beds  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain,  ^hile  the  tertiary  formation^  rest  upon 
them  in  horizontal  strata  at  its  base. 

The  only  proof  oflTered  of  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  convulsion  is 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  formation  of  the 
chalk  and  that  of  the  tertiary  strata.t 

Now  the  beds  called  chalk  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees  diflfer  widely 
in  niineral  composition  from  the  white  chalk  with  flints  of  England  and 
France  ;  but  as  they  contain  for  the  most  part  the  same  species  of  fossil 
shells,  I  grant  that  they  may  on  that  evidence  be  referred  to  the  cretaceous 
system. j:  On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  tertiary  strata  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Bayonne,  are  certainly  of  the  Miocene  period. 

*  In  the  last  edition  of  M.  de  B.'b  system  (see  note,  ante,  p.  466),  he  only  speaks 
of  the  conyalsion  which  raised  the  Pyrenees,  as  *<  one  of  the  most  violent  which  the 
land  of  Europe  ever  experienced." 

t  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58.,  New  Series,  p.  243. 

t  The  fossils  which  I  collected  in  company  with  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  R.  N.,  from 
the  newest  secondary  beds  on  the  flanks  of  tbe  PyreneJss,  near  fiayonne,  were 
examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  found  identical  with  species  of  the  chalk  near  Paris. 
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The  reader  will  find,  when  he  refiects  on  these  data,  that  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  great  moyement  took  place  after  the  cretaceous  period  had 
commenced,  but  we  cannot  assume  that  it  occurred  after  the  close  of  that 
period.  So  also  we  may  say,  that  the  Pyrenees  rose  before  the  close  of 
the  Miocene  epoch,  but  not  that  the  event  happened  before  its  commence- 
merits  We  cannot  permit  M.  de  Beaumont  to  exclude  the  whole  of 
either  of  these  periods  (the  Cretaceous  and  Miocene)  from  the  possible 
duration  of  that  interval  during  all  or  any  part  of  which  the  elevation  may 
have  taken  place*     . 

The  upheaving  of  the  Pyrenees,  therefore,  may  have  been  going  on 
before  the  animals  of  the  chalk  period  ceased  to  exist,  or  when  the  Maes- 
trieht  beds  were  in  progress,  or  during  the  indefinite  ages  which  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  Maestricht  animals  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Eocene  tribes,  or  during  the  Eocene  epoch,  or  between 
that  and  the  Miocene,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Miocene  epoch. 
Or  the  rise  may  have  been  going  on  throughout  one,  or  several,  or  all  of 
these  periods. 

It  would  be  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  to  say  that  the  chalk  strata 
Cf  Fig.  217.,  ante,  p.  467,  were  the  last  which  were  deposited  during  the 
cretaceous  period,  or  that,  when  they  were  upheaved,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants  whioh  are  now  found  fossil  in  them  were 
suddenly  exterminated  ;  yet,  unless  this  can  be  affirmed,  we.  cannot  say 
that  the  chain  B  was  not  upheaved  during  the  cretaceous  period.  Conse- 
quently, another  range  of  mountains  (A,  Fig.  216.,  ante,  p.  467),  at  the 
base  of  which  <»«taceous  rocks,  c,  may  lie  in  horizontal  stratification,  may 
have  been  elevated  during  the  same  period.;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
particular  group  c  may  have  been  formed  long  after  the  animals  and  plants 
which  are  characteristic  of  them,  in  a  fossil  state,  began  to  flourish,  and 
during  those  antecedent  ages  the  chain  A  may  have  risen. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  strata  in  Sicily  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of 
nearly  3000  feet  in  some  places,  with  great  derangement;  yet  the  testacea 
and  zoophytes  inclosed  in  these  still  exist,  or  nincrtenths  of  them  at  least, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  period  still  continues,  if  we  speak  of 
periods  in  the  same  extended  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
geologists,  and  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  in  the  memoir  now  before  us.  So 
the  chalk  in  the  Pyrenees  may  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  many 
thousand  feet,  when  the  animals  found  fossil  in  the  upheaved  strata  still 
continued  to  inhabit  the  sea. 

In  like  manner  the  sea  may  have  been  inhabited  by  Miocene  testacea 
for  ages  before  the  deposition  of  those  particular  Miocene  strata  which 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

To  illustrate  the  grave  objections  above  advanced,  which  go  to  affect 
the  whole  of  De  Beaumont's  reasoning,  let  us  suppose,  that  in  some 
country  three  styles  of  architecture  had  prevailed  in  sucdBssion,  each  for 
a  period  of  one  thousand  years ;  first  die  Greek,  then  the  Soman,  and 
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then  the  Gothic  ;  and  that  a  tremendous  earthquake  was  known  to  have 
occurred. in  the  same  district  during  one  of  the  three  periods,— a  convul- 
sion of  such  violence  as  to  have  levelled  to  the  groand  all  the  buildings  then 
standing.  If  an  antiquary,  desirous  of  discovering  the  date  of  the  cata»- 
trophe,  should  first  arrive  at  a  city  where  several  Greek  temples  were 
lying  in  ruins  and  half  engulfed  in  the  earth,  while  many  Gothic  edifices 
were  standing  uninjured,  could  h,e  determine  on  these  data  the  era  of  the 
shock  ?  Could  he  even  exclude  any  one  of  the  thre^  periods  and  deckle 
that  it  must  have  happened  during  one  of  the  other  two  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  could  merely  affirm  that  it  happened  at  some  period  jfler  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  style,  and  before  the  Gpthic  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Should  he  pretend  to  define  the  date  of  the  convulsion  witli  greater  preei- 
sipn,  and  decide  that  the  earthquake  must  have  occurred  after  the  Greek 
and  before  the  Gothic  period^  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Roman  style  was 
in  use,  the  fallacy  in  his  reasoning  would  be  too  palpable  to  escape  detec- 
tion for  a  moment. 

Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  erroneous  induction  which  I  am  now 
exposing.  For  as,  in  the. example  above  proposed*  the  erection  of  a  par- 
ticular edifice  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  period  of  architecture  in  which 
it  may  have  been  raised,  so  is  the  deposition  of  chalk,  or  any  other  set  of 
strata,  from  the  geological  epochs  characterized  by  certain  fossils  to  which 
they  may  belong. 

It  is  superflnous  to  enter  into  any  farther  analysis  of  this  theory,  because 
the  force  of  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  acenracy  of  the  data  by 
which  the  contemporaneous  or  non-rcontemporaneous  date  of  the  elevalioii 
of  two  independent  chains  can  be  demonstrated.  In  every  ease,  this  evi- 
dence,, as  stated  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  is  equivocal,  becaase  he  has  not 
included  in  the  possible  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the 
deranged  and  the  horizontal  formations  paf  t  of  the  periods  to  which  each 
of  those  classes  of  formations  are  referable.  By  the  insufficiency,  then, 
of  the  above  proofs,  the  doctrine  of  the  parallelism  of  lines  of  contempo- 
raneous elevation  is  destroyed  ;  because  all  the  geological  facu  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  that  certain  chains  were  or  were  not  simulta- 
neously upraised  is  by  no  means  a  legilimate  consequence. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism,  however,  has  acquired  some  popularity, 
I  may  remark,  that  it  appears,  ais  stated  by  the  author,  to  be  in  some 
degree  at  variance  with  itself.  When  certain  European  ch;uns  were 
assumed  to  have  been  raised  at  the  same  time,  on  the  data  already  im- 
pugnedf  it  was  found  that  several  of  these  contemporaneous  ehains  had  a 
parallel  direction.  Hence  it  was  immediately  inferred  to  be  a  general  law 
in  geological  dynamics  that  the  chains  upheaved  at  the  same  time  are 
parallel.  For  example,  it  was  said  that  the  P3rrenees  and  northern  Apen- 
nines have  a  direction  about  W.N.  W.  and  E.S.E. ;  to  this  line  the 
Alleghenies,  in  North  America,  conform,  as  also  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar^ 
and  oertain  chains  in  Egypt,  Syria,  northern  Africa,  and  other  countries; 
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and  from  this  mere  conformity  in  direction  it  was  presumed  that  all  these 
monntain-ranges  were  thrown  up  simultaneously.* 

To  select  another  example,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps,  differing  in 
age  and  direction  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
Balkan,  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Himalaya.  All  these  ridges,  therefore,  are  assumed  to  have  heen 
heaved  up  by  the  same  paroxysmal  convulsion.  The  Western  Alps,  on 
the  other  hand,  rose  at  a  still  earlier  period,  when,  the  parallel  chains  of 
Kioi,  in  Scandinavia^  certain  chains  in  Morocco,  and  the  littoral  Cordillera 
of  Brazil,  were  formed ! 

Not  only  do  these  speculations  refer  to  mountains  never  yet  touched* 
as  M.  Bou^  remarks,  by  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  but  they  proceed 
on  the  supposition^  that  in  these  distant  chains  the  geological  and  geo* 
graphical  axis  always  coincide;.  Now  we  know  that  in  Europe  the  atfikei 
of  the  beds  is  not  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  chain«  As  an 
ezception*  we  may  instance  the  Hartz  mountains,  where  Yon  Dechenf 
states  that  the  direction  or  strike  of  the  strata  of  slate  and  greywack6  is 
sometimes  from  E.  to  W.,  and  frequendy  N.  E.  to  S.W. ;  the  geographi- 
cal direction  of  the  mountain-chain  being  decidedly  from  E.  S.  E.,  to  W. 
N.W.    . 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  important  admission  is  made  by 
M.  de  Beaumont  himself,  that  the  elevating  forces,  whose  activity  must 
be  referred  to  different  epoehs,  have  sometimes  acted  in  Ekirope  in  parole 
lei  lines.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'*  he  says,  '*  that  the  directions  of  three 
systems  of  mountains, — namelyr^rst,  that  of  the  Pilas  and  the  Cdte  d*Or  ; 
secondly,  that  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  islands  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,— are  respectively  parallel  to  three  other  systems,  namely, 
first,  that  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Hunsdruck  ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Ballons  (or  Vosges)  and  the  hills  of  the  Bocage,  in  Calvados ;  and  thirdly, 
the  system  of  the  north  of  England.  The  corresponding  directions  only 
differ  in  a  few  degrees,  and  the  two  aeries  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
same  order,  leading  to  the  supposition;  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodic 
eal  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  directions  of  elevation8."§ 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  systems  of  mountains.  A,  B,  C,  which  were 
formed  at  successive  epodis,  and  have  each  a  different  direction ;  and  we 


*  In  regard  to  the  AUegheniefl,  see  De  Beaumont,  1833.  French  Trans,  of  De  la 
Beche's  Manual,  p.  657.    But  in  fact  this  ohain'runs  irom  N.  £.  to  S.  W. 

t  The  term  **  strike*'  hu  been  recently  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists from  the  Gecman  "  strekb,"  to  signify  what  our  miners  call  the  **  line  of  bear- 
ing" of  the  strata.  Such  ^  term  was  much  wanted ;  and,  as  we  often  speak  of  striking 
off  in  tL  given  directioa,  the  expression  seems  snfficiently  consistent  with  analogy  in 
our  language. 

X  Trans,  of  De  la  Beche*s  Gebl.  Manual,  p.  4^> 

i  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58.,  New  Series,  pp.  256, 256. 
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have  three  other  systems,  D,  E,  F,  which,  although  they  are  assumed  to 
have  the  same  strike  as  the  series  first  mentioned  (D  corresponding  with 
A,  E  with  B,  and  F  with  C),  are  nevertheless  declared  to  have  been  formed 
at  different  periods.  On  what  principle,  then,  is  the  age  of  an  Indian  or 
transatlantic  chain  referred  to  one  of  these  European  lines  rather  than  to 
another  ? — why  is  the  age  of  the  Alleghenies,  or  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar, 
determined  by  their  paralleliieim  to  B  rather  than  to  E,  to  the  Pyrenees 
rather  than  io  the  Ballons  of  the  Yosges  ?* 

Modem  volcanic  Hnea  not  parallel, — Tlie  analogy  of  volcanic  operations 
in  our  own  times  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  lines  of  convulsion, 
at  former  epochs,  were  far  from  being  uniform  in  direction ;  for  that  the 
trains  of  active  volcanos  are  not  parallel, .  every  one  is  aware  who  has 
studied  Von  3uch's  masterly  survey  of  the  general  range  of  volcanic 
lines  over  the  globe  ;t  while  the  elevations  and  subsidences  caused  by 
modern  earthquakes,  although  they  may  sometimes  run  in  parallel  lines 
within  limited  districts,  have  not  been  observed  to  have  a  common  direc- 
tion in  distant  and  independent  theatres  of  volcanic  action. 

I  doubt  not  that  in  many  regions,-  yet  only  within  a  limited  range  of 
country,  the  ridges,  troughs,  and  fissures  caused  by  modem  earthquakes, 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  such  appear^  to  have 
been  the  case  in  many  districts  at  former  eras.  The  anticlinal  lines  of 
the  Weald  valley,  before  alluded  to,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may,  in  this 
manner,  have  been  contemporaneous ;  that  is  to  say,  both  may  have  been 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  Eocene  period, — an  hypothesis  which  does 
not  involve  the  theory  of  their  having  been  due  to  a  paroxysmal  convnl- 
Bton  at  the  same  moment  of  that  vast  period.  It  should  be  observed,  that, 
as  some  trains  of  burning  volcanos  are  parallel  to  each  other,  so  at  all 
periods  some  independent  lines  of  elevation  may  be  parallel  acddeniaUy; 
not  in  obedience  to  any  known  law  of  parallelism^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  exceptions  to  the  general. rule. 

The  speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont  will,  I  trust,  be  useful,  in  inducing 
geologists  to  inquire  how  far  the  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  beds, 
in  a  region  which  has  been  agitated  at  any  particular  period,  may  extend; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  I  cherish  no  sanguine  expectations 
of  fixing  a  chronological  succession  of  epochs  of  elevation  of  different 
mountain-chains,  or  of  making  more  than  a  loose  approximation  to  such  a 
result.    The  difficulty  depends  chiefly  on  the  broken  and  interrupted 


*  The  substance  of  the  last  objection^  has  been  anticipated  by  M.  Bou^  (Jonm.  of 
Geol.,  torn.  iii.  p.  338).  1  shall  not  repeat  here  minor  points  and  fiicts,  ennmerated, 
in  a  former  edition,  as  disputed  by  several  geologists,  because  they  are  of  no  impor- 
tance if  the  base  of  the  theory  is  unfounded.  See  Mr.  Conybeare's  remarks,  Phil. 
Mag.  and  Joom.  of  Sci.,  No.  2.,  Third  Series,  p.  118.  Studer,  Bnlletin  de  la  Soc. 
G^ol.  de  France,  ii.  p.  68. 

t  Physical.  Besch.  der  Canarisohen  Inseln.    Berlin,  1885. 
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Dftture  of  the  series  of  sedimentary  formations  hitherto  brought  to  light, 
which  appears  so  imperfect  that  we  can  very  seldom  be  sore  that,  between 
the  groups  now  classed  as  consecutive,  the  memorials  of  some  great  inter- 
val of  time  may  not  be  wanting.  Another  great  source  of  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  small  progress  wl^ich  we  have  yet  made  in  identifying 
strata^  in  countries  somewhat  distant  from  each  other. 

There  may  be  instances,  perhaps,  where  the  same  set  of  strata,  pre- 
serving throughout  a  perfect  identity  of  mineral  character,  may  be  traced 
continuously  from  the  flanks  of  one  independent  mountain-chain  to  the 
base  of  another,  the  beds  being  vertical  or  inclined  in  one  chain,  and 
horizontal  in  the  other.  We  might  then  decide  with  confidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  on  the  relative  periods 
at  which  these  chains  had  undergone  disturbance :  and  from  one  point 
tiius  securely  established,  we  might  proceed  to  another,  until  we  had 
determined  tlie  eras  of  many  neighbouring  lines  of  convulsion. 


PHAPTEB    XXVI. 

ON  THE   ROCKS  COMMONLY  CALLED   '*  PRIMARY.** 

Relation  of  roeks  caUed  "  Primary*'  to  volcanic  and  sedimentarj  fonnationB— Un- 
stnitified  rocks  called  "  Platonic" — Granite  veins^Their  various  forms  and  mineral 
composition — Proofs  of  their  igneous  origin-^Crianites  of  the  same  cbaiaeter  pro- 
duced at  successive  eras  (p.  478:)— Some  of  these  newer  than  certain  fossiliferous 
strata — ^Volcanic,  trappean,  and  plutonic  rocksl 

I  SHALL  now  treat  of  the  class  of  rocks  usually  termed  *<  primary,*^  a  name 
which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  is  not  always  applicable,  since  the  for- 
mations so  designated  sometimes  belong  to  different  epochs,  and  are  not, 
in  every  case,  more  ancient  than  the  fossiliferous  strata.  In  general, 
however,  this  division  of  rocks  may  justly  be  regarded  as  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  secondary  and  transition  groups  above  described ;  and  they 
may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  spbken  of  in  these  concluding  chapters, 
as  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  my  retrospective  survey  from  the  newer 
to  the  more  ancient  geological  monuments. 

In  order  to  explain  the  relation  which  I  conceive  the  rocks  termed 
**  primary"  to  bear  to  the  tertiary,  secondary,  and  transition  formations,  I 
shall  resame  that  general  view  of  the  component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
Vol.  II 3  K 
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of  which  I  gSLve  a  slight  sketch  in  the  preliminary  division  of  the  subject 
in  the  second  chapter.* 

It  was  there  stated  that  sedimentary  formations,  containing  organic 
remains,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  our  continents  ;  but  that 
here  and  there  volcanic  rocks  occur,  covering,  alternating  with,  or  break- 
ing through,  the  sedimentary  deposits ;  so  that  there  are  two  orders  of 
mineral  masses  formed  at  the  surface  which  have  obviously  a  distinct 
origin, — ^the  aqueous  and  the  volcanic. 

Fig.  218. 


a.  Formatioiu  called  primary  (stratified  and  anstratified). 

b,  AqaeoiiB  fonnationa.  e.  Volcamc  rocks. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  is  another  class,  which  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated precisely  to  either  of  the  preceding,  and  which  is  often  seen  under- 
lying the  isedimentary,  or  breaking  up  to  the  surface  in  the  central  parts 
of  mountain-chains,  constituting  some  of  the  highest  lands,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  passing  down  and  forming  the  inferior  parts  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  This  class,  usually  termed  '*  primary,"  is  divisible  into  two  groups, 
— ^the  stratified  and  the  unstratified.  The  stratified  consists  of  the  rocka 
.  called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay*slate),  hornblende- 
schist,  primary  limestone,  and  some  others.  The  unstratified,  or  Plutonic, 
is  composed  in  great  measure  of  granite,  and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite. 
Both  these  groups  agree  in  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly  crystalline 
texture,  and  in  not  containing  organic  remains. 

Plutonic  rocif.— The  unstraUfied  crystalline  rocks  have  been  very 
commonly  called  Plutonic,  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  formed  by 
igneous  action  at  great  depths  ;  whereas  the  volcanic,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  upon  or  near 
to  the  surface.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  of  the  same  family, 
often  occur  in  large  amorphous  masses,  from  which  small  veins  and  dikes 
are  sent  off,  which  traverse  the  stratified  rocks  called  "  primary,"  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  in  which  lava  is  seen  in  some  places  to  penetrate  the 
secondary  strata. 

Chranile  veins, — We  find  also  one  set  of  granite  veins  intersecting 
another,  and  granitiform  porphyries  intruding  themselves  into  granite,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  volcanic  dikes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
where  they  cut  and  shif\  each  other,  o^  pass  through  alternating  beds  of 
lava  and  tuff. 

*  See  ante,  p.  192 
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Fig.  219. 


GranUe  vuns  traversing  stratyied  rocks. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  explain  to  the  reader  the  manner  in  which 
these  granite  veins  often  branch  off  from  the  principal  mass.  Those  on 
the  right-hand  side,  and  in  the  middle,  are  taken  from  Dr.  MacGuUoch's 
representation  of  veins  passing  through  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wraths  in 
Seotland,*  The  veins  on  the  left  pf  the  same  diagram  are  described,  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall»  as  traversing  the  argillaceous  schist  of  the  Table- 
Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.t 

I  subjoin  another  sketch  from  Dr.  MacCulloch's  interesting  representa- 
tions  of  the  granite  veins  in  Scotland,  and  in  which  the  contrast  of  colour 
between  the  vein  and  some  of  the  dark  varieties  of  hornblende-schist 
associated  with  the  gneiss  renders  the  phenomena  more  conspicuous. 

Fig.  280. 


Oranite  veins  traversing  gneiss  at  Cape  Wraths  in  Scotland, 

The  following  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall  is  given 
by  Messieurs  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen4    The  main  body  of 

*  Weitem  Iilanda,  pUte  31. 

t  Aceoaot  of  the  Stmeture  of  Table-Mountain,  Ajc,    Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Edin., 
Tol.  vil. 
X  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annala,  No.  S7,  New  Series,  March,  1829. 
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the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyrilic  appearance,  with  large  crystals  of  fel- 
spar ;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without  these  large  crystals. 
The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  but  some 
are  much  higher. 

Vig.  231. 


Crramle  veins  passing  through  hornblende  slate,  CgmsUver  Cove,  Cornwall, 

■% 

The  vein-granite  of  Ck)rnwall  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and 
frequently  undergoes  a  change  in  mineral  composition,  as  is  very  com- 
monly observed  in  other  countries.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, the  main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz, 
and  felspar ;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granplar 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  quartz  prevails  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in  others,  the  mica  and 
quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  simply  composed  of  white  granular 
felspar.* 

Changes  are  sometimes  caused  in  the  intersected  strata  very  analogous 
to  those  which  the  contact  of  a  fused  mass  might  be  supposed  to  produce. 

The  annexed  diagram,  from  a  sketch  of  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  represents 
the  junction  of  the  granite  of  Glen  Tilt,  in  Perthshire,  with  a  mass  of 
stratified  limestone  and  schist.  The  granite,  in  this  lopaliiy,  ofVen  sends 
forth  so  many  veins  as  to  reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins 
diminishing  towards  their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper 
or  a  thread.  In  some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it 
were,  in  the  limestone,  and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger 
mass  ;  while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  tlie  limestone 
of  Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly  crystal- 
line  ;  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly  where  it  is 
penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture  disappears,  and  it 

*  On  Geol.  of  Cornwall,  Trans,  of  Cambridge  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Fig.  222. 


Junctixm  of  granite  and  limestcne  in  Glen  Tilt. 

a»  Granite.  b.  Limestone. 

e.  Blae  a^gillaceouB  schist. 

assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of  hornstone.  The  asso» 
ciated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into  hornblende  slate,  where  it 
approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of^the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other  instances  into 
a  siliceous  rock,  efiervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would  be  difficult  of 
explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  always 
impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disseminated  through 
them.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  subject^ 
to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  gradation  from  a 
tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as  I  have  described 
intersecting  tlie  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  In  these  dikes  of 
^granite,  which  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Mount  Battoch,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  sometimes  pre- 
serve an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks 

*  MacCnllocb,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
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of  the  river  Necker  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  Tarieties,  differing  in  colour, 
grain,  and  various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these, 
which  is  evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  gra- 
nite ;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first* 
These  phenomena  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Leonhard  at 
Heidelberg. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  these,  composed 
of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour;  Jand  is.  seen 
onderijing  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates  the  dark 
variety  every  where  in  veins.* 

Chctniles  of  different  ages. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  granite  was 
the  oldest  of  rocks,  the  mineral  product  of  a  particular  period  or  state  of 
the  earth,  formed  long  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  organic  beings 
into  our  planet.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  rock  has  been  pro- 
duced again  and  again,  at  successive  eras,  with  the  same  characters,  pene- 
trating the  stratified  rocks  in  different  regions,  but  not  always  associated 
with  strata  of  the  same  age.  Nor  are  organic  remains  always  entirely 
wanting  in  the  formations  invaded  by  granite,  although  they  are  usually 
absent.  Many  well  authenticated  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  now  estab- 
lished, on  the  authority  of  numerous  observers,  amongst  the  earliest  of 
whom  we  may  cite  Von  Buch,  who  discovered  in  Norway  a  mass  of  gra- 
nite overlying  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  containing  orthocerata  and 
other  shells  and  zoophytes.t 

A  considerable  mass  of  granite  in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  described  by  Dr. 
MacGuUoch  as  incumbent  on  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the  age 
of  the  English  lias.j:  The  limestone,  which,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite,  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  junction, 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.§ 

This  granite  of  Sky  was  at -first  termed  **  Syenite,"  by  which  name 
some  authors  have  denominated  the  inore  modern  granites ;  but  they  have 
entirely  failed  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  granites 
and  syenites  on  geological  grounds.  Syenite  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
triple  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  but  the  oldest  graniti- 
form  rocks  are  very  commonly  composed  of  these  ingredients  only.  In 
his  later  publications  Dr.  MacCulloch  has,  with  great  propriety,  I  think, 
called  the  pleutonic  rock  of  Sky  a  granite.|| 

In  different  parts  of  the  Alps  a  comparatively  modem  granite  is  seen 
penetrating  through  secondary  strata,  which  contain  belemnites,  and  other 


*  MacCulloch,  Sytt.  of  Geol.,  yoL.  i.  p.  58. 

t  Travels  tbroogh  Norway  and  Lapland,  p.  45.    London  1813. 

t  See  Mnrchison,  Oeol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  part,  ii.,  pp.  311^^1. 

§  Western  Islands,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

II  Syst  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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fossils,  and  are  suppposed  to  be  referable  to  the  age  of  the  English  lias. 
According  to  the  obsenrations  of  MM.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Hugi, 
masses  of  this  granite  are  sometimes  found  partially  overlying  the  second- 
ary beds,  and  altering  them  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  changes  super- 
induced upon  sedimentary  deposits  in  contact  with  rocks  of  igneous  ori- 
gin.*    (See  Fig.  225.,  post.)  ' 

In  such  examples  we  can  merely  affirm,  that  the  granite  is  newer  than 
a  secondary  formation  containing  belemnites ;  but  we  can  form  no  con- 
jecture when  it  originated,  not  even  whether  it  be  of  secondary  or  tertiary 
date.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  a  granite  is  usually  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  group  of  strata  into  which  it  has  intruded  itself;  for  in  that 
case  we  should  be  inclined  to  assume,  rashly,  that  the  granite  found  pene- 
trating a  more  modem  rock,  such  as  the  liaSf  for  example,  was  much 
newer  than  that  which  is  found  to  invade  grey wack£.  The  contrary  may 
often  be  true  ;  for  the  plutonic  rock  which  was  last  in  a  melted  state  may 
not  anywhere  have  been  forced  up  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  traverse 
the  newer  groups,  but  may  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  older  sediment- 
ary formations. 

'*  In  a  deep  series  of  strata,"  says  Dr.  MaeCulloch,  *<  the  superior  or 
distant  portions  may  have  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  or  have  entirely 
escaped  disturbance,  by  a  granite  which  has  not  emitted  its  veins  far 
beyond  its  immediate  boundary.  However  certain,  therefore,  it  may  be, 
that  any  mass  of  granite  is  posterior  to  the  gneiss,  the  micaceous  schist, 
or  the  argillaceous  schists,  which  it  traverses,  or  into  which  it  intrudes, 
we  are  unable  to  prove  that  it  is  not  also  posterior  to  the  secondary  strata 
that  lie  above  them."t 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  some  granites  are  more  ancient 
than  any  of  our  regular  series  which  we  identify  by  organic  remains ; 
because  there  are  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  as  well  as  gneiss,  in  the 
conglomerates  of  very  ancient  fossilifeious  groups. 

DisHndion  between  volcanic  and  pUytomc  rodbx^TVi^i.— When 
geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  th^  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of 
existing  volcanos  :  and  when  they  met  with  basalt  and  other  rocks  com- 
posed chiefly  of  augite,  homdblende,  and  felspar,  which  are  now  admitted 
by  all  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
whether  they  were  of  igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin.  In  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  geology  in  the  first  volume,  it  was  shown  how  much  the  polemi- 
cal controversies  on  this  subject  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  science^ 
and  how  slowly  the  analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  the  produels  of 
active  volcanos  was  recognised. 

*  Etie  de  Beaamont,  van  les  Montagnes  de  rOiBana,  Mto.  de  la  Soc.  d*Hist.  Nat 
de  Paris,  tome  v.    Hugi,  Natur.  Historische  Alpenreiee,  Soleare,  1890. 
t  ^flt.  of  GeoL,  Tol.  i.  p.  136. 
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Moat  of  the  igaeoua  rocks  first  invjestig^ted  in  Germany,  France^  and 
Scotland  were  associated  with  marine  strata,  and  in  some  places  they 
occurred  in  tabular  masses  or  platforms  at  different  heights,  so  as  to  form 
on  the  sides  of  some  hills  a  succession  of  terracea  or  steps;  from  which 
circumstance  they  are  called  '*  trap"  by  Bergman  (from  trappa^  Swedish 
for  a  flight  of  steps),  a  name  afterwards  adopted  very  generally  into  the 
nomenclature  of  the  science. 

When  these  trappean  rocks  were  compared  with  lavas  produced  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  were  found  to  be  in  general  less  porous  and  more  com- 
pact :  and  from  this  character,  and  their  association  with  subaqueous  depo- 
sits, the  connexion  of  their  origin  with  ordinary  volcan.ic  action  was  over- 
looked. In  this  instance  the  terms  of  comparison  were  imperfect ;  for  a 
set  of  rocks,  formed  almost  entirely  under  water,  was  contrasted  with 
another  which  had  cooled  in  the  6pea  air.  i 

Yet  the  products  of  the  ancient  volcanos  of  Central  France  were  classed, 
in  reference,  probably,  to  their  antiquity,  with  the  trap  rocks,  although 
they  afford  perfect  counterparts  to  existing  volcanos,  and  were  evidently 
formed  in  the  open  air.  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  indeed^ 
differ  in  many  respects  frodi  Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  the  mineral  constitu- 
tion and  structure  of  their  lavas ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  difference  which 
we  must  expect  to  discover  when  we  compare  the  products  of  any  two 
active  volcanos  in  distant  regions,  such  as  Teneriffe  and  Hecla,  or  Heela 
and  Cotopaxi. 

The  Amygdaloidal  structure  in  many  of  the  trap  formations  proves  that 
they  were  originally  cellular  and  porous,  like  lava ;  but  the  cells  have  been 
subsequently  filled  up  with  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  zeolite,  and  other 
ingredients  which  form  the  nodules.  The  absence  of  this  amygdaloidal 
structure  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  negative  characters  of  granite  and 
other  plttionie  rocks. 

Dr.  MacCuUoch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  the  igneous  rocks 
of  Scotland,  observes,  «*  that  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about  terms  to  refuse  to 
the  ancient  eruptiona  of  trap  the  name  of  submarine  volcanosr  for  they 
are  such  in  every  essential  point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and 
smoke."*  The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in 
the  open  air.t 

The  recent  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily,  especially  those 
of  the  Val  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the  more  ordinary  varieties  of 
European  trap  have  been  produced  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  We 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  expect,  that  if  we  could  obtain  access  to  the 

*  Syst  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.p.  114.  t  Ibid. 
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existing  bed^f  the  ocean,  and  explore  the  igoeoae  focki  pottred  out 
within  the  laet  five  thousand  years  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  sea  of  con- 
siderable depth,  we  should  behold  formations  of  modem  date  very  similar 
to  the  most  ancient  trap  roftks  of  our  island.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  the  identity  to  be  perfect;  for  time  is  ever  working  some  altera- 
tion in  the  composition  of  these  mineral  masses,  as^  for  example,  by  eon-' 
verting  porous  lava  into  amygdaloids. 

Passage  from  trap  inio  frraniU.^^J(  a  division  be  attempted  between 
the  trappean  and  volcanic  rocks,  it  must  be  made  between  different  parte 
of  the  same  volcBno,-^nay,  even  the  same  rock,  which  would  be  called 
'Mrap,''  where  it'  fills  a  fissure  and  has  assumed  a  solid  erystalline  farm 
on  slow  cooling,  must  be  termed  volcanic,  or  lava,  where  it  issues  on  the 
fianke  of  the  mountain.  Some  geologists  may,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion 
that  melted  matter,  which  has  been  poured  out  in  the  open  air,  may  be 
conveniently  called  volcanic ;  while  that  which  appears  to  have  cooled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  under  pressure,  but  at  no  great  depth  from  the 
surface,  may  foe  termed  ^*  trap  :*^  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made  without  confusion,  and  whether  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  consider  trap  aiid  volcanic  as  synonymous.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  volcanic  from  the  pleotonio  rocks  ie 
sufficiently  great;  there  being  an  insensible  passage  from  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  granite  into  trap  or  lava. 

**  The  ordinary  granile  of  Aberdeenshire,''  says  Dr.  MaeCulloch,  **  is 
the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but  sometimes 
hornblende  is  snbiftituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a  variety 
occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  add  in 
examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in  some 
places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistinguishable 
from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  unin- 
terrupted manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a 
schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  n6  respect  differing  from  those  of  the 
trap  islands  of  ihe  western  coast'.'**  The  same  author  menfions,  that  in. 
Shetland  a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mien,  felspar,  and  quarts, 
graduates  in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt.t 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  the  granitic  and 
trap  rocks  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  merely  difierent  forms  which  the 
same  elements  have  assumed,  according  to  the  different  ciroumstances 
under  which  they  have  consolidated  from  a  state  of  fusion.  What  has 
been  said  respecting  the  mode  of  explaining  the  different  texture  of  the 
central  and  external  parts  of  the  Vesuvian  dikes  may  enable  the  reader  in 
son;ie  measure  to  comprehend  how  such  difilbrences  may  originate.^: 

The  lavas,  which  are  porone  where  they  liave  flowed  over  the  orater. 


*  Syst.  ofGeol.,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  f  Ibid.,  p.  158.  t  See  ants,  p.  976. 
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and  cooled  rapidly  under  comparatively  alifht  pressure,  appear  compact 
and  porphyritic  in  the  dike.  Now  these  dikes  evidently  eoramimicate 
with  the  crater  and  the  volcanic  fotci  below ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  them 
to  be  continuous  to  a  vast  depth ;  and  the  fluid*  matter  below,  which  cools 
and  consolidates  slowly  under  so  enormous  a  pressure,  may  be  conceived 
to  acquire  a  very  distinct  and  more  crystaUine  texture,  like  granite. 

If  it  be  objected  that  We  dp  not  find  in  mountain-chains  volcanic  dikes 
passing  upwards  into  lava,  and  downwards  into  granite,  we  may  answer, 
that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in 
certain  places  a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  pass- 
age from  granite  to  trap;  it  is  as  much  ds  could  be  expected  of  this  evi- 
dence. It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  when  first  formed,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  the  sur- 
face, and  these  may  assume  the  usual  granitic  texture  without' graduating 
into  trap,  or  into  such  lava  and  seoriae  as  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  a  vol- 
canic cone. 

Theory  of  the  origin  of  granite  at  att'periods^^lt  is  not  .uncommon 
for  lava  streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the  open  air; 
and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period.  .  The  melted 
matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1799,  which  accumu- 
lated in  some  places  to  the  height  of  6G0  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high 
temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.*  For  what  immense  periods, 
then,  may  we  not  coneeive  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  in  the 
volcanic  foci  may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state,  and  how 
gradual  must  be  the  process  of  refrigM^tion !  l^is  process  may  be  some- 
times retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies 
of  heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the 
Lipari  islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years;  and  we  must  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  cauldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  be^n  an  emission  of  lava  once  in  every 
two  years  for  a  long  period,  we  may  infer  that  the  lava  below  is  perma- 
nently in  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

The  great  pressure  of  a  superincuDdbent  mass,  and  exclusion  from  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  with  the  ocean,  are  some  of  the 
conditions  which  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  granitic  texture ;  but 
what  I  have  before  said  of  the  causes  of  volcanic  heat  operating  at  con- 
siderable depths,  will  show  how  <son[iplicate<)  niay  be  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  how  difierent  from  any  within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation  at  the  surface.! 

If  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  porphyry,  have  originated  fta  below 
as  often  as.  the  volcanic  have  been  generated  at  the  surface,  it  will  follow 

*  See  Vol.  i.  p.  346.  t  Book  II.  chapters  zviii.  and  ziz. 
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that  no  small  quantity  of  the  former  claaa  has  been  forming  in  the  recent 
epoch  ;  since  we  suppose  that  aboattwo  thousand  volcanic  eruptions  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea 
or  beneath  them.* 

W^  may  also  infer,  that  during  each  preceding  period,  whether  tertiary 
or  secondary^  there  have  J[>een  granites  and  granitiform  rocks  generated ; 
because  we  have  ahready  discovered  the  monuments  of  ancient  volcanic 
eruptions  of  almost  every  period. 

V  In  the  next  .chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  depths  at  which  the  plutonic  rocks  usually  originate,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  older  sedimentary  strata  of 
each  district,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  determine  with  exactness  their  relative 
age.  It  may  be  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  now  visible  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest  secondary  strata  ;  and  yet  they  may  have 
been  produced  in  nearly  equal^  quantities  during  ^qual  periods  of  time, . 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  modern  epochs,  instead  of  diminishing  in 
quantity  at  each  successive  epoch,  as  some  geologists  pretend. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 

ON  THE   STRATIVUBD  E0CX8   CALLED   '*  FEIMABT." 

Whether  any  ''primazy"  rocks  are  traly  stratified— Difference  between  stratification 
and  cleayage— Professor  Sedgwick  on  the  Slatj  and  the  Jointed  Strnctare—- Altersr 
tion  of  sedimentary  strata  by  dikes  (p.  4d0.)— ^Manner  in  which  Mat  may  be  con- 
veyed through  rooks-^ConTersion  of  sediment  into  crystalline  strata — ^The  term 
<<  Hypogene"  proposed  as  a  substitfite  for  **  primary"  (p.  499.).— <'  Metamorphic" 
for  **  stratified  primary"  rocks — No  regular  order  oT  succession  o^  hypogene  rooks 
— Cause  of  the  high  relative  antiquity  of  visible  hypogene  formations  (p.  501.)— 
They  may  have  been  produced  at  each  succesaiTft  period- in  equal  quantities—' 
Volume  of  hypogene  rook  supposed  to  have  been  formed  since  the  Eocene  period 
— Concluding  remarks. 

Whether  any  primary  rocks  are  stratified. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  the 
rocks  usually  called  '*  Primary/*  are  divisible  into  the  stratified  and  the 
unstratified  ;  £ut  some  geologists  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  the  term  stratified  to  any  rocks  of  the  crystalline  or 
««  primary"  class.    They  admit  that  the  latter  are  often  made  up  of  tabu- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  373. 
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lar  miis9e8, 4nr  beds  placed  one  apon  the  other,  something  in  the  .manner 
of  true  strata ;  but  thej  deny  that  the  analogy  is  so  perfect  as  to  indicate 
a  similarity  of  origin  :  in.  other  words,  they  do  not  believe  the  distinct 
beds  into  which  crysuUine  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-sohist,  and  horn- 
blende-schist, are  divided,  to  have  been  the  residt  of  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion from  water. 

Now  It  must  be  conceded  that  even  in  reeks  which  are  onequiYoeally 
of  sedimentary  origin,  and  which  contain  organic  remains,  there  areniny 
lines  of  parting,  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  strata,  yet  which  have 
no  connexion  with  stratification.  Of  these  pariings  some  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  miners  under  the  name  of  *^  joints,"  others  by  that  of  the 
"  planes  of  cleavage." 

Cleavage  or  elaiy  9iructure.-^n  an  admiiable  essay  ireeently  published 
on  this  subfeet^  Professor  Sedgwick  has  described  the  ordinary  fomiB* 
and  speculated  on  the  probable  origin,  pf  these  different  kinds  of  stme- 
ture.*  His  descriptions  ere  derived  from  an  extensive  series  of  original 
,  observations,  made  on  the  slate  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and 
win  be  read  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  important  class  of  phenomena. 

Some  of  these  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  rocks  are  decidedly  of  mechanical 
origin;  and  some  strata  Contain  marine  organic  remains,  so  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  from  water.  But,  besides  being  stratified,  they 
are  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  which  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very 
considerable  angle  to  th^  planes  of  the  strata,  and  appear  to  be  in  no 
instance  exactly  coincident  with  them.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is 
so  small  that  these  planes  might  easily  be  supposed  parallel ;  but  their 
inclination  to  each  other  in  the  Welsh  chains,  is  upon  an  average  as  much 
as  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  aa  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequently  they 
dtp  to  opposite  points* 

**  In  thftt  variety  of  slate  which  is  osed  for  roofing,"  eays  Professor 
Sedgwick,  "  the  structure  of  the  rock  has  been  so  modified  that  the  traces 
of  its  original  deposition  are  quite  obliterated  ;  and  this  remark  does  not 
apply  merely  to  ailigle  quarries,  but  sometimes  to  whole  mountains*  We 
can,  however,  in  many  slate  qnarrics,  and  even  in  hand  specimens  of 
slate,  discover  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  sometimes  of  a  lighter,  and 
sometimes  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass ;  and  in  rocks  of  the 
age  I  am  considering,  these  stripes  are  universally  parallel  to  the.  true 
bedding  of  the  rocks*  The  proof  of  this  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
the  assumption  leads  to  consistent  results  ;  that  these  stripes  are  always 
parallel  to  true  beds  whenever  such  beds  can  be  discovered,  whether  by 
organie  remains,  by  the  alternations  of  dissimilar  deposits,  or  by  any 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  y<A.  iii.  Second  Series,  p.  461. 
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oth«r  ordinary  ifteikna.  Sometimesy  however,  all  these  meane  fail;  and 
we  may  ramble  for  miles  among  mooalaine  of  slate  without  seeing  a  sin* 
gle  trace  of  their  original  stratification.  /         . 

**  I  think  it  obvious^^'  continues  the  same  authori  **  that  the  contortioBi 
of  slate  rocks  are  phenomena  quite  distinct  from  cleavage,  and  that  the 
curves  presented  by  such  formations  are  the  true  lines  of  disturbed  strata.^*^ 

In  the  aeoompanying  section,  given  by  the  Prolisssor  to  illustrate  these 

Fig:  223. 


ParaUd  plana  rf  cleavage  intersecting  curved  strata. 

appearances  in  the  Welsh  slate  rocks,  we  see  the  cleavage  planes  preserv- 
ing an  almost  geometrical  parallelism,  wl)ile  they  pass  through  contorted 
strata  of  "  hard  greenish  slate,  obviously  of  sedimentary  origin/'  A 
region  more  than  thirty  iniles  in  length,  and  eight  to  ten  in  breadth,  exhibits 
this  structure  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Many  of  the  contorted  strata  **  are 
of  a  coarse  mechanic^  structure  ;  but  subordinate  to  them  are  fine,  crys- 
talline, chloritic  slates.  But  the  coarser  beds  and  the  finer,  the  twisted 
and  the  straight,  ha^e  all  been  subjected  to  one  change. 

'*  The  slaty  cleavage,  however,  is  only  brought  out  in  perfection  where 
the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  Yet  although  the 
coarser  beds  are  not  slaty,  they  are  said  to  have  usually  a  grain  parallel 
to  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  finer  beds,  and  it  \9  only  when  the  materials 
are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish."! 

It  is  admitted  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  some  beds  of  greywack^  are 
subdivided  into  very  thin  laminie  which  resemble  slate,  and  are  used  for 
(he  same  purp^oses,  yet  have  been  produced  by  aqueous  deposition.  Nay, 
in  certain  cases,  f'  these  laminae  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  mineral 
structure  from  the  slates  of  cleavage."  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  call 
such  slates  of  deposition  '*  fla^tones,"  by  reference  to  their  sedimentary 
origin.  A  flagstone,  it  is  said,  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  a 
true  slate  of  cleavage  by  slight  deviations  in  its  plane  ;  occasionally  by 
what  is  called  the  ripple  mark  ;  by  a  dull  granular  surface  i  by  scattered 
flakes  of  mica,  entirely  unlike  the  continuous  chloritic  flakes  of  a  true 
cleavage  ;  and  son^etimes  by  organic  remains  studded  on  its  surface. 

Some  confusion  will,  I  fear,  arise  from  attempting  to  restrict  the  term 
slate  to  those  cases  alone  where  the  slaty  laminae  are  oblique  to  the  strati- 
fication ;  especislly  as  we  have  seen  that  diagonal  lamination  may  be  pro- 

'    *  Sedgwick,  Creol.  Trans.,  yol.  iii.  Second  Series,  p.  474. 
f  Fiocee^iags  of  Geo!.  Soc.  No.  44.  p.  360. 
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duced  by  sedimentary  deposition,  and  that  too  in  some  instances  with 
considerable  regularity.  But,  whatever  nomenclature  we  adopt,  it  is  clear 
that  three  distinct  forms  of  structure  are  exhibited  in  certain  rocks 
thrdnghout  large  districts :  viz.^— first,  stratification ;  secondly,  joints ;  and 
thirdly,  slaty  cleavage  ;  the  two  la^  having  no  connexion  wiih  true  bed- 
ding, and  having  bieen  superinduced  by  causes  absolutely  independent  of 
gravitation.  All  these  different  structures  must  have.<lifler6nt  names, 
even  though  there  be  some  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully 
studying  the  phenomena,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Before  treating  of  joints,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  th^  probable  origin 
of  skty  cleavage  in  those  cases  where  it  is  decidedly  unconnected  with 
sedimentary  deposition.  Professor  Sedgwick  is  of  opinion  that  **no 
retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  dimensions,  in  passing  to  a  solid  state, 
can  account  for  the  phenomenon."^  It  must  be  referred  to  crystalline  or 
polar  forces  acting  simultaneously  and  somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  direc* 
tions,  on  large  masses  having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

**  There  is  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  vastness  of 
those  forces  which  nature  must  have  applied  in  producing  such  effects. 
But,  in  cr}'stallizatlon,  there  is  something  like  a  definite  polarity  in  each 
particle,  by  which  it  is  compelled  to  turn  in  a  given  direction,  and  ^up 
itself  with  other  particles  in  definite  forms ;  and  if  this  mddification  of 
internal  structure  be  cairied  on  through  a  very  large  mass  of  matter,  is  it 
not  probable  that  there  is  an  accumulated  intensity  of  crystalline  action  in 
each  part,  so  that  the  whole  intensity  of  crystalline  force  modifying  the 
mass  is  not  equal  to  the  sunt  of  die  forces  necessary  to  crystallize  each 
part  independently,  but  is  some  function  of  that  sum,  whereby  it  may  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely  ?  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  this  kind  of 
accumulated  attraction."* 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  this  subject,  has  suggested  to  me, 
**  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of  crys- 
tallization ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which 
the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their  own 
axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position  in  which  these 
particles  will  irest  on  cooling.  ProbaUy,  Uiat  position  will  have  ,some 
relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a 
majority  of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one 
position,  that  must  of  course  determine  a  cleavage  plane.  Thus  We  see 
the  infinitessimal  crystals  of  fresh  j^ecipitated  sulphate  of  ba^te,  and 
some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light  and  give  the 
appearance  of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap  in  which  insoluble 
margarates  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mix»d  with  water ; 

*  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Trani.,  vol.  iii.  Second  Sonet,  pp.  477, 478. 
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and  what  ocems  in  our  ezpeYiinents  on  a  minute  scale,  may  occur  in 
nature  on  a  great  one,  &c/'* 

Jointed  structure.-^*^  Besides  the  planes  of  cleavage,"  observes  Professor 
Sedgwick^  **  we  often  find  in  large  slate  quarries  one  or  more  sets  of  cross 
joints,  which,  combined  with  cleavage,  divide  the  ropk  into  rhombohedral 
solids.  Thtwe  solids  are  not  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  into  similar 
Aolids,  except  in  one  direction,  namely,  that  of  true  cleavage ;  and  in  this 
•way,  even  in  hand  specimens,  we  niay  generally  dijitingiiish.  the  true 
cleavage  planes  from  the  joints.  These  last  are  fissures  pUced  at  definite 
distances  from  each  other,  the  masses  of  rock  between  them  having,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  them.  Such 
a  structure  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  been  produced  mechanically, 
either  by  a  strain  upon  the  rock  from  external  force,,  producing  more  or 
less  regular  sets  of  cracks  and  fissures,  or  by  a  mechanical  tension  oq  the 
mass,  produced  probably  by  contnaction,  during  its  passage  from  a  fluid 
or  semifluid,  into  a  solid  state.  Cleavage  platies  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  results  of  the  ultim&te  chemicd  arrangement  of  the  particles.of  a  rock, 
and  appear  in  most  qases  to  be  unconnected  with  any  direct  mechanical 
action. 

**  A  slaty  and  jointed  structure  are,  however,  often  exhibited  together; 
and  cases  may  arise  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  a 
certain  set  of  Assures  sbre  to  be  called  joints,  or  cleavage  planes :  but  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule."t 

The  jointed  structure  is  common  both  to  the  stratified  and  xinstratified 
rocks;  but  is  best  seen  in  the  unstratified^  as  in  granite,  or  columnar 
basalt.  In  the  Swiss  and  Savpy  Alps,  Mr.  Bake  well  has  well  remarked 
that  enormous  masses  of  limestone  arc  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly 
vertical  partings,  and  these  are  often  so  much  more  conspiquous  than  the 
seams  of  stratification,  that  an  unexperienced  observer  will  almost  inevitably 
confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  when  in  fact 
they  are  almost  horizontal.^ 

The  cause  of  this  tendency  to  a  jointed  structure,  is  by  no  means  under- 
stood. ;  but  it  appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  ice  sometimes  presents 
a  similar  arrangement  of  parts.  Scoresby,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  the 
icebergs  of  Spitzbergen,  had  long  ago  stated,  *'  that  they  are  full  of  rents, 
extending  perpendicularly  downwards,  and  dividing  them  into  innumera- 
ble columns."  Colonel  Jackson  has  lately  investigated  this  subject  more 
attentively,  and  has  found  that  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
thev  beginning  of  a  thaw,  when  two  feet  in  thickness,  is  traversed  by  rows 
of  very  minute  air-bubbles  extending  in  straight  lines,  sometimes  a  little 


*  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20, 1836. 
I  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trana.,  yol.  iii.  Second  Series,  pp.  480, 481. 
t  Introduction  to  Geology,  chap.  iv. 
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infleeted,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  Ice  towards  the  lower,  wilhia 
from  two  to  five  inches  of  which  they  terminate.     **  Other  blocks  pre- 
sented these  bubbles  united,  so  as  to  form  cylindricar  canals,  a  little  thicker 
than  a  horse-hair.     Observing  still  further/*  he  says,  **'  I  found  blocke  in 
which  the  process  was  more  advanced;  and  two,  three,  or  more  clefts, 
struck  off  4n  different  directions  from  the  vertical  veins,  so  that  a  section 
perpendicular  to  the  vein  would  represent  in  miniature  the  star-foraied 
eracks/of  timber.     Finally,  in  some  pieces,  these  <5rackt  united  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  veins,  separating  the  whole*  mass  into  vertical  prisms, 
having  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sides.    In  this  state  a  slight  shock  was 
sufficient  to  detach  them:  and  the' block  with  its  scattered  fragments 
was  in  all  respects  the  exact  mihiature  resemblance,  in  crystal,  of  a  Giant^s 
Causeway.     The  surface^was  like  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  the  columns 
rose  close,  adhering  and  parallel,  from  the  cempact  mass  of  a  few  inches 
at  the  under  surface.     More  or  less  time  is  required  for  the  process, 
which  I  have  since  seen  in  all  its  different  stages.'** 

Stratification  of  granitic  schists.^Af  we  examine  gneiss^  which  con- 
sists of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  or  mica-schist,  whidi  Is  a  compound 
of  quartz  and  mica,  or  hornblende-schist,  which  is  formed  of  hornblende 
and  Telspar,  or  any  other  member  of  the  so-called  primary  division,  we 
find  that  they  are  each  made  up  of  «  succession  of  b^ds,  the  plapes  of 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  manner  anslogoas 
to  that  exhibited  by  sedimentary  formations  of  all  ages.  They  may 
occasionally  exhibit,  in  addition,  both  a  jointed  and  a  slaty  structure ; 
but  they  are  also  divided  into  uneven  foliated  layei^,  or  in  some  cases 
into  thick  beds  which  resemble  strata  of  deposition. 

The  resemblance  to  stratification  in  the  granitic  schist  often  extends 
very  far ;  for  the  beds  are  bccasionaUy  contorted,  or  they  are  made  up  of 
laminss  placed  diagonally,  as  in  many  sedinotentary  formations  before  des- 
cribed,! such  laminte  not  being  regularly  parallel  like  the  |)lanes  of  cleavage. 

This  disposition  of  the  layers  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
•in  which  I  have  represented  carefully  the  stratification  of  a  coarse  argil- 
Fig.  2S4. 


Lamination  cf  c2ay^f2ate,  Montagm  tU  SsguUuii^  near  Oawarme,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
*  Joom.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  t  See  ante,  p.  318. 
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laeeoQfl  schist,  which  I  examined  in  the  Pyrenees,  part  of  which  appfoaches 
in  character  to  a  green  and  blue  roofing  slate,  while  part  is  extremely 
quartzose,  the  whole  mass  passing  downwards  into  micaceous  schist. 
The  vertical  section  here  exhibited  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the 
layers  are  sometimes  so  thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the  thickness 
of  an  inch.     Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

Another  striking  point  of  aiialogy  between  the  stratification  of  the  crys- 
talline formations  and  that  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  is  the 
alternation,  in  each,  of  beds  varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and 
thickness*  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of 
black  'lomblende-schlst,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  limestone  ;  and  the 
interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times.  In  like  manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite- 
schist,  and  with  granular  limestone  in  thin  layers. 

As  we  observe  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  strata  of  pure 
siliceous  sand  alternating  with  micaceous  sand  and  with  layers  of  clay,  so 
in  the  ^^  primary"  we  haVe  beds  of  pure  quartz  rock  alternating  with  mica- 
schist  and  clay-slate.  As  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  we  meet 
with  limestone  alternating  again  and  again  with  micaceous  or  argillaceous 
sand,  s6  we  find  in  the  **  primary"  gneiss  and  mica-schist  alternating 
with  pure  and  impure  granular  limestones. 

Passage  of  gneUs  into  grontYtf.— But  if  we  attribute  the  stratification 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  associated  rocks,  to  sedimentary  depo« 
sition  from  a  fluid,  we  encounter  this  difficulty, — that  there  is  often  a 
transition  from  gneiss,  a  member  of  the  stratified  and  therefore  sedimentary 
series,  into  granite,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  of  igneous  origin.  Gneiss 
is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite,  and  its  texture  is  equally 
crystalline.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  thick  beds,  and  in  these  the  rock  is 
often  quite  undistinguishable,  in  hand  specimens,  from  granite ;  yet  the 
lines  of  stratification  are  still  evident.  These  lines,  it  is  conceived,  imply 
deposition  from  water ;  while  the  passage  into  granite  would  lead  us  to 
infer  an  igneous  origin.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  these  apparently  con- 
flicting views  be  reconciled  ?  The  Huttonian  hypothesis  oflers,  I 
think,  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem.  According  to  that 
theory,  the  materials  of  gneiss  were  originally  deposited  from  water  ip 
the  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata ;  but  these  strata  were  subsequently 
altered  by  subterranean  heat,  so  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  The  reader 
will  be  in  some  degree  prepared,  by  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  to  conclude,  that  when  voluminous  masses  of  melted  and  incan- 
descent rock,  accompanied  by  intensely  heated  gases  under  great  press- 
ure, have  been  for  ages  in  contact  with  sedimentary  deposits,  they  may 
produce  great  alterations  in  their  texture;  and  this  alteration  may  admit 
of  every  intermediate  gradation  between  that  resulting  firom  perfect  fusion 
and  the  slightest  modification  which  heat  can  produce. 
Vol.  II.— 3  M 
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Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  changes  which  stratified  massee  nay 
Ofndergo  subsequently  to  their  original  deposition  by  direct  experiment  on 
the  fusion  of  rocks  in  the  laboratory,  and  still  more  by  observations  oq 
strata  in  contact  with  igneous  TCins  and  dikes.  In  studying  Uie  latter 
class  of  phenomena,  we  have  the  advantage  of  eiumining  the  conditioa 
of  the  same  continuous  rock  at  some  distance  from  the  dike,  where  it 
has  escaped  the  influence  of  heat,  and  its  state  where  it  has  been  near  to* 
or  in  contact  with,  the  fused  mass.  The  changes  thus  exhibited  may  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  made  by  nature  on  m 
greater  scale  tlian  we  can  imitate,  and  under  every  variety  of  condition* 
in  respect  to  the  mineral  ingredients  aeted  upon,  tlie  intensity  of  heat  or 
pressure,  and  the  celerity  or  slowness  of  the  cooling  process. 

Strata  altered  by  volcanic  dikea^^laas  Newydd. — One  of  the  roost 
interesting  examples  of  alteration  in  the  proximity  of  a  volcanic  dike 
occurs  near  Plass  Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  described  by  professor  Henslow. 
The  dike  is  134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  9  rock  which  is  a  compound 
of  felspar  and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  autliprs).  Strata  of  shale  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  thirty,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  thirty-five.feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approadies  the  basalt,  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction. 
Here  it  loses  part  /of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into  paral- 
lel layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  converted 
into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass 
the  fossil  shells,  principally  Productx^  are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even 
here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  argillaceous  lime- 
stone undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its  earthy  texture  as  it 
approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of  numer- 
ous crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  distinctly  confined  to  those 
portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike.*  Garnets  have  been  observed, 
under  very  analogous  circumstances.  In  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  where  they  also  occur  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  a 
basaltic  dike.  This  discovery  is  most  interesting,  because  garnets  often 
abound  in  mica-schist ;  ^nd  we  see  in  the  instance  above  cited  that  they 
did  not  previously  exist  in  the  shale  and  limestone,  but  have  evidently 
been  produced  by  heat  or  heated  gases  in  rocks  in  which  the  marks  of 
stratification  have  not  been  effaced. 

Stirling  Castle. — To  select  another  example  of  alteration  by  dikes : 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  end  forcibly 
displaced  by  a  mass  of  green-stone,  whicbhas  evidently  invaded  the  strata 
in  a  melted  state.    The  sandstone  has  been  indurated*  imd  hss  assnioed 


*  Trans,  of  Cambridge  Phil.  Soe.,vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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a  textare  approaehmg  to  hornstone  near  the  jnnetioii.  So  abo  in  Aitlnir'a 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburghi  a  sandstone  is  seen  to  eooie 
in  contact  with  green^stone,  and  lo  be  converted  into  a  jaspideoos  rock.* 

^^fWnm.— In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  timvened  by  basaHie  dikes.  The  chalk  is 
there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  some* 
times  extending  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest 
near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it  becomes 
evanescent.  **  The  extrlBnie  eflfect/*  says  Dr.  Berger,  "  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  ninning  in  flakes  as  large  ae 
those  of  coarse  prhnitive  limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then 
fine-grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanoue 
aspect,  and  a  bluish-gray  colour,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge, 
becomes  yellowish- white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered 
chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  gray  yellowish 
colour.''t  All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the 
limestone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  has  not  been  expelled,  in  this  instance,  from  that 
part  of  the  rock  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  melted,  the  change 
piobably  took  place  under  considerable  pressure ;  for  Sir  James  Hall  proved 
that,  onder  -ordinary  eireumstances,  it  would  require  the  weight  of  about 
1700  feet  of  sea-water,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a 
ceftumn  of  liquid  lava  abont  MO  feet  high,  to  prevent  this  acid  from  being 
given  off.  The  experiments  of  Faraday  have  recently  shown  that,  if 
carbonate  of  lime  be  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  melted  under  a  very  slight 
pressure,  without  the  oarbonic  acid  assuming  a  gaseous  form ;  but  it  i0 
probable  that  in  the  earth's  crost  calcareous  rocks  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
entirely  free  from  moisture. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass 
of  red  sandstone  into  hornstone4  By  another,  the  slate-day  of  the  coaN 
Bseasures  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  the  character  of  flinty 
slate  ;§  and  in  another  place  the  slate  day  of  the  lias  has  been  changed 
into  flinty  slate,  which  siill  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites,  t 
One  of  the  green-stone  dikes  of  the  same  country  passes  through  a  bed  of 
eoal,  which  it  reduces  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  nine  feet  on  each 
side.f    Yet  there  are  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  chalk  is 


*  inuiL  of  Hutt  Theory,  §§  253  and  2dl,    Dr.  MacCullodi,  Geol.  Twm.,  Fini 
Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
f  Dr.  Berger,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 
%  Bev.  W.  Conybeaie,  Geol.  Trans.,  ftot  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  'JOl. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  905. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  213;  and  PUyfair,  Illost.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §  253. 
IT  Ibid.,p.906. 
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scarcely,  if  at  all,  altered  by  the  contact  of  basaltic  dikes,  and  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  not  unfreqoent  in*  other  districts,  at  the  junction  of  trap 
with  different  kinds  of  strata.  This  great  inequality  in  tlie  eflects  of  Uie 
igneous  rocks  may  often  arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  tempera- 
ture and  in  that  of  the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail 
in  different  lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it.  The  power  also  of  the  invaded .  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may 
vary  according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and,  perhaps,  as  I  shall  hint  in  the  sequel, 
the  quantity  of  steam  or  hot  water  they  contain.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  some  cases  the  melted  rock  may  begin  to  cool  from  the 
first ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  although  parting  constantly  with  its  heat, 
it  may  receive  fresh  accessions  of  caloric  from  below. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Sky  are  converted  into  solid  quartz  in 
several  places  where  they  come  in  contact; with  veins  or  masses  of  trap  ; 
and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  has  been  found  near  a  mass 
of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  which  was  in  all  probabUily  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone  subsequently  indurated  by  the  action  of 
heat.* 

Alteratibna  of  strata  in  earUact  with  gramtc^^Hmng  selected  theae 
from  innumerable  examples  of  changes  produced  by  volcanic  dikes,  we 
may  next  consider  those  caused  by  the  contiguity  of  plutonic  rocks.  To 
some  of  these  I  have  already  adverted,  when  speaking  of  granite  veins, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  It  was  stated 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  sends  forth  veins  through  the 
killas  of  that  country,!— -a  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  which  is  converted 
into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins.  These  appearances 
are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  killas  in  St.  Michaers 
Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay,  ai  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  Fenzance. 

The  granite,  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  has 
intruded  itself  into  the  greywack^,  twisting  and  contorting  the  strata»and 
sending  veins  into  them.  Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become 
"  micaceous,  others  n^ore  indurated,  and  with  the  chwactecsof  mica-ehtte 
and  gneiss,  while  others  again  appear  converted  into^a  bard-zoned  rock 
strongly  impregnated  with  felspar; ":t 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the  eastern 
Fyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in  date  to  the 
lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that  these  secondary  rocks  are  greatly 
altered  in  texture,  and  often  pharged  with  iron  ore,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de 
F^nouiUet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  sacefaaroid 

•  SyBt.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  t  See  diagram,  Fig.  281.,  ante,  p.  476. 

t  Geol.  Manual,  p.  479. 
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as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  -loses  all  traces  of  the  fossils  whidi  it 
previously  contained  in  ahondance.  At  some  pointy  also  it  becomes 
doiomitiCf  and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of 
red  iron-ore.  At  Ranei^  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  bat  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
ipineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the  Pyrenees 
where  it  occurs,  **  couzeranite." 

In  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  in  France,  near  Yizille,  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black  argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with 
belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  lime- 
stone begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but  is  extremely  fine-grained. 
When  nealrer  the  jupotion,  it  becomes  gray  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure. 
In  another  locality,  near  Ghampoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz, 
black  mica,  and  rose-coloured  felsp^ir,  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the 
secondary  rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  thirty 
feet  downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the  gra- 
nite.    (See  Fig.  226.)     In  the  altered  mass  the  argillaceous  beds  are 

Fig.  225. 


JunetUm  cfgramiU  wUk  Junusie  or  ooliU  strata  in  the  AlpSy  near  ChampcUon, 

hardened,  the  limestone  is  saccharoid,  the  grits  quartzose,  a^d  in  the 
midst  of  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  an  imperfect  granite.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant circumstance,  that  near  the  point  of  contact,  both  the  granite  and 
the  secondary  rocks  become  metaliferous,  and  contain  nests  and  small 
veins  of  blende,  galena,  iron,  and  copper  pyrites.  The  stratified  rocks 
bepome  harder  and  more  crystalline,  but  the  granite,  on  the  contrary, 
softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized  near  the  junction.* 


*  Elie  de-  Beaumont,  sor  les  Montagnes  de  rOisans,  &c.,  Mim,  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  r. 
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It  will  appear  from  seedons  in  the  Alps,  described  by  MM«  Hagi  and 
8tader,  that  some  of  the  secondary  beds  of  liffleelone  and  «late,  which  an 
in  a  similar  manner  overlaid  by  grantle,  have  been  altered  into  gneiss  and 
mica-schist.*  Some  of  these  altered  sedimentary  formations  are  supposed, 
by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  lias  of  England,  and 
others  to  be  even  as  modem  as  the  Jnrassic  or  oolite  formations. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  in  these  cases,  that  the  heat  communicated  by 
the  granitic  mass,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  gases  at  a  hi^h  temperature, 
have  reduced  the  contiguous  strata  to  semifusion,  and  that,  on  cooling 
slowly,  the  rock  assumed  a  crystalline  texture.  The  experiments  of 
Gregory  WaU  prove,  distinctly,  that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted 
in  order  that  a  re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take 
place,  and  that  a  more  crystalline  texture  should  ensue.t  We  may  easilj 
suppose,  therefore,  that  all  traces  pf  shells  and  other  organic  reniains 
may  be  destroyed,  and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without 
the  mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  strattficatioa  should  be  whollj 
obliterated.  ^ 

In  allusion  to  the  passage  from  granite  to  gneiss,  above  described,^  Dr. 
MacCulloch  remarks,  that,  **  in  numerous  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
leading  masses  of  gneiss  are  schistose,  evenly  stratified,  and  scarcely  ever 
traversed  by  granite  veins,  they  become  contorted  and  irregular  as  they 
approach  the  granite ;  assuming  also  the  granitic  character,  and  becoming 
intersected  by  veins,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mass. 
The  conclusion,"  he  adds,  *'  is  obvious ;  the  fluid  granite  has  invaded  the 
aqueous  stratum  as  far  as  its  influence  could  reach,  and  thus  far  has  filled 
it  with  veins,  disturbed  its  regularity,  and  generated  in  it  a  new  mineral 
character,  often  absolutely  confounded  with  its  own.  And  if  the  more 
remote  beds,  and  those  alternating  with  other  rocks,  are  not  thus  aflected, 
it  is  not  only  that  it  has  acted  less  on  those  ;  but  that,  if  it  had  equally 
aflected  them,  they  never  could  have  existed,  or  would  have  been  all 
granitic  and  venous  gneiss."$ 

It  should,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  alterations  caused  by  vol- 
canic dikesi,  granite  veins,  and  even  large  masses  of  granite,  can  only 
aflbrd  us  some  analogy  to  those  which  have  given  rise  to  the  metamorpbic 
strncture  ;  for,  according  to  the  views  explained  in  the  second  book 
(Chaps,  xviii.  and  xix.),  volcanic  heat  itself  may  be  derived  from  chemical 
and  electrical  action  pervading  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  This 
action,  which,  when  most  intense,  may  reduce  the  elements  of  rocks  to 
fusion,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  perfect  granitic  structure,  ~  may  perhaps, 


*  Uugi,  Natiir.  Hiitoriache  Alpenreise,  Solenre,  1890.    Studer^  Westlichen  Alpen- 
t  Phil.  Trans.,  1804.  t  See  ante,  p.  490. 

§  Syat.  of  Geol.,  vol.  u.  p.  145. 
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when  less  energetic,  giTe  rite  to  a  crfstalline  teztiirey  without  deetroying 
stratification. 

As  to  the  degree  of  heat  required  to  superinduce  such  changes,  it  must* 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  some  geolo* 
gists  object  U>  the  metamorphic  theory,  on  the  ground  that  rocks  are 
extremely  bad  conductors  of  b^at.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  consideraiioBf 
how  far  heat,  instead  of  being  conducted  through  the  solid  parts  of  rocks^ 
may  be  carried  by  heated  gases  through  their  pores  ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  volcanic  eruptions  are  attended  by  the  evolution  of  steam  and  other 
gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous  volume,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  for 
days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  which  are  given  off  by  lava  evea 
after  it.has  begun  to  assume  a  solid  form.  These  aeriforoL  fluids,  if  unable 
to. force  their  way  into  the  atmosphere,  may,  nevertheless,  when  brouglit 
into  contact  with  rocks,  pass  through  their  pores.  According  to  tiie  experi- 
ments of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of  ninety-six  feet, 
will  absoib  three  tiinea  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  increased  power  of 
absorption  would  be  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature 
found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet  Professor  Bischoff  has 
shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 
couQteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.*  There  are  other  gases, 
as  well  as  the  carbonic  acjd,  which  water  absorbs^  and  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  presisure.  Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks 
may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried, 
in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water ;  and  it  ip  conceivable  that  heated 
gases  brought  into  contact  with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed 
readily,  and  transfused  through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  matter 
first  absorbed  would  soon  be.  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the 
coatinued  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below,  might,  in  the  courae  of 
ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,in  his  description  of  the  mftaliferous  gneiss  near  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne,  stales  that  all  the  minnte  fissures  of  the  rock  are  quite  satu- 
rated with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  plentifully  from  the  soil 
there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened  ; 
and  new  combinations  of  the  acid,  with  lime,  iron,  and  manganese,  are 
eotttinuaily  in  progress.! 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subtsjrranean  gases  is  afforded  by 
the  stufas  of  St.  Galogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Here,  according  to  the  description  lately  published  by  Hoffmann,  hori- 


*  Poggendorfs  A&oalen,  No.  XVI.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
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sontal  strftta  of  tuff,  extending  for  fonr  miles  along  the  coasts  and  forming 
cliffs  more  than  200  feel  high,  have  been  discoloured  in  various  places, 
and  strangely  altered  by  the  **  all-penetrating  vapours."  Dark  clays  have 
become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;-  or  have  assumed  a  chequered  and 
brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous  red  stripes.  In 
some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly 
of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  caloedony 
and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  voleanic 
exhalations.* 

I  have  before  referred  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion  of  hard, 
flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth,  by  the  prolonged  agency  of 
subterranean  gases  ;t  and  to  Dr.  Dkubeny's  description  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  muriatic  acid  gases4 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena  «s 
exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have  made 
their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured  rocks,  which 
intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas  and  the  external  air. 
The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  the  vapours  have  per- 
meated and  are  now  permeating,  may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness, and  their  heating  and  modifying  inflqence  may  be  spread  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

The  study  of  metaliferous  veins,  also,  especially  those  which  are 
admitted  to  be  fissures  filled  from  below,  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  heated  vapours  and  aqueous  solutions  may  find  their 
way  up  through  the  interstices  of  rocks,  raising  their  temperature,  and 
sometimes  transfusing  into  them  new  mineral  substances.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  fissures  have  evidently  been  filled  in  the  first  instance  with 
rublnsh,  resulting  from  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks ;  and  through 
this  rubbish  various  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  metallic  vapours  or  solutions 
appear  to  have  risen,  causing  precipitates  of  quartz,  hornstone,  calcareoos 
spar,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  oAen  perfectly  distinct  in  their  compo- 
sition from  any  of  tlie  elements  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  walls  of  such 
fissures.  Proofs  are  not  wanting  that  these  rents  have  been  caused  and 
filled  at  different  epochs.  Thus,  for  example,  some  of  the  silver  and  cobalt 
veins  in  Bohemia  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Mayer  and  Foumet,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  the  chalk,§  while  other  metaliferotis  veins,  in  the  same 
district,  were  contemporaneous  with  a  tertiary  basaltl  M.  Necker  has 
also  shown  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  position  of  numerous  metallic 

*  Hoffinann's  Lipftritcheii  Inseln,  p.  38.  Deipzig,  1832. 

t  See  ante,  p.  126  ;  and  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn,  ii.  p.  390. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  320,  321 ;  and  Daubeny *b  Volcanon,  p.  167. 

§  D'AubuiMon,  Trait^  de  Giog.,  torn.  iii.  p.  497. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  606. 
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yeins  in  various  countries  and  subjacent  masses  of  plutonic  rock ;  so 
that  the  emanations  rising  from  such  igneous  inasses  may,  in  many 
instances,  have  given  rise  to  the  more  crystalline  substances,  whether 
metallic  o'r  nut,  which  constitute  the  contents  of  the  veins. 

If,  after  more  fully  reflecting  upon  those  various  causes  of  change  in 
the  composition  and  stnlcture  of  rocks,  which  have  only  been  glanced  at 
in  the  above  sketch,  the  reader  conceives  the  possibility  of  a  very  great 
amount  of  Alteration  being  induced  in  the  course  of  time,  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  conjecture  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than 
altered  micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  that  granular  quartz 
may  have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  shale 
appears  to  be  clay  Hvhich  has  been  subjected  io  gre^t  pressure.  Granulat 
mrarble  has  probably  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  having 
in  many  instances  been  replete  with  shells  and  corals  now  obliterated, 
while  calcareous  sands  and  marls  havei  been  changed  into  impure  crystal- 
line limestones. 

*<  Hornblende-schist,'*  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  <<  may  at  first  have  been 
mere  clay  ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a 
substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in  compactness 
and  uniformity  of  texture.***  "  In  Shetland,"  remarks  the  same  author, 
"  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  granite,  is  some- 
times converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous, 
and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende-schist.'*t 

Associated  with  the  rocks  termed  primary,  we  meet  with  anthracite, 
just  as  we  find  beds  of  coal  in  sedimentary  formations  ;  and  we  knotv 
that,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  coal  is  converted  into  anthrabite. 

This  theory,  if  confirmed  by  obseryation  and  experiment,  may  enable 
us  to  account  for  the  high  position  in  the  series  usually  held  by  clay-slat6 
relatively  to  hornblende-schist,  as  also  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which 
so  commonly  alternate  with  bornblende-schist ;  for  we  must  suppose  the 
heat  which  alters  the  strata  to  proceed,  in  almost  all  cases,  from  below 
upwards,  and  to  act  with  greatest  intensity  on  the  inferior  strata.  If, 
therefore,  several  sets  of  argillaceous  strata  or  shales  be  superimposed 
upon  each  other  in  a  vertical  series  of  beds  in  the  same  district,  the  lowest 
of  thefce  will  be  converted  into  hornblende-schist,  while  the  uppermost 
may  continue  in  the  condition  of  clay-slate. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  secondary 
strata  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  crystalline  schists  into  which 
they  are  supposed  to  b^  convertible.^:  The  **  primary"  schists,  it  is  said, 
usually  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the 


•  8y»t  of  Geo!.,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  t  IWd.,  p.  JWl 

t  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  p.  319. 
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secondary  clays,  shales  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of 
the  decomposiuon  of  felspalhic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  reasoning 
proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for  a  large  portion 
of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  mail,  shale,  and  slate  does  actually  contain 
a  certain  and  often  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  dif* 
ficult  in  many  countries  to  obtain  clay  or  shale  sufficiently  free  from 
alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being  burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for 
pottery* 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales,  as  they  are  called,  and  slates  of  the  old 
red-sandstone,  in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much 
charged  with  alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hard- 
enii>g  when  exposed  to  fire,  they  melt  readily  into  a  glass.  They  contain 
no  lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser-grained 
varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These  laminated 
clays,  marls,  and  shales  might  certainly,lf  crystallized,  resemble  in  com- 
position many  of  the  primary  strata; 

Another,  objection  to  the  metamorphic  theoiy  has  been  derived  from 
the  alternation  of  highly  crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crys- 
talline texture.  The  heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below  must  have 
traversed  the  less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crys- 
talline bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to 
equal  quantities  of  heat,  there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be 
more  fusible  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potash, 
lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  .flux ;  while  others 
may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very 
slightly  affected  by  a  degree  oC  heat  capable  of  reducing  others  to  semi- 
fusion*  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less 
crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the  more  ciystalliiie 
in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

To  some  it  appears  a  phenomenon  very  difficult  of  explanation,  that 
detached  masses  of  granite,  and  even  layers  of  it,  should  often  occur  in 
the  midst  of  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite.  This  appearance  of 
isolation  is  usually  deceptive,  arising  from  the  intersection  in  a  vertical 
precipice  of  tortuous  veins  of  granite,  as  Professor  Henslow  has  shown  to 
be  the  case  in  several  places  in  the  cliffs  of  Anglesea.*  I  may  also 
remark,  that  if  unaltered  sedimentary  strata  con^ned  here  and  there 
layers  or  nests  of  the  ingredients  of  granite,  the  rest  of  the  mass  consisting 
of  di0erent  materials,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  whole  has  been  suffi- 
ciently raised  by  plutonic  action,  the  result  might  be,  that  nodules  and 
threads  of  granite  might  be  formed  in  certain  spots  only. 

*  Camb.  Trans.,  vol.  i. 
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77ie  term  "  Hypogene**  proposed  instead  of  Primary. — ^Tt  will  appear 
from  the  reasoning  explained  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter*  that  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  Geology,  in  reference  to  the  rocHs  called  "  pri- 
mary," is  not  only  imperfect,  but  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  false 
theory  ;  inasmuch  as  some  granites  and  granitic  schists  are  of  origin  pos- 
terior to  many  secondary  rocks.  In  other  words,  some  primary  forma- 
tions can  already  be  shown  to  be  newer  than  many  secondary  groups — 
a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms.    ,       • 

Yet  granife  and  gneiss,  and  the  fanrilies  of  stratified  and  unstratified 
Tocks  connected  with  each  of  them,  belong  to  one  great  natural  division 
of  mineral  masses  having  certain  characters  in  common ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore convenient  that  the  class  to  wiiich  they  belong  should  receive  some 
common  rfame — a  name  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and 
must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attributable  to 
granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and 
which,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which  those 
Tocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary 
strata.  I  propose  the  term  *•  hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
v9ro,  subtery  and  yifo/umh  nascor,  a  word  implying  the  theory  that  granite 
and  gneiss  are  both  nether-formed  rockSf  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed 
their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  It  is  tru6  that  gneiss  and  all 
stratified  rocks  must  have  been  deposited  originally- at  the  surface,  or  on 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  is  covered  by  water ;  but,  accord- 
ing"  to  the  views  explained  in  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter,  they  could 
never  have  acquired  their  crystalline  texture,  unless  acted  upon  by  heat 
and  chemical  forces  under  pressure  in  those  regions,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances where  the  plutoni(i  rocks  are  generated. 

The  term  ••  Aletamorphic'^  proposed  for  stratified  primary. ^^Yie  may 
divide  the  hypogene  rocks,  then,  into  the  unstratified,  or  plutonic,  and 
the  o/^crcf/ stratified.  For  these  last  the  term  ••  metamOrphic"  (from  ^it*, 
trctriSy  fjtc^^ny  forma,)  may  be  used.  The  last  mentioned  name  need  nbt, 
however,  be  often  resorted  to,  l^ecause  we  may  speak  of  hypogene  strata, 
hypogene  limestone,  hypogene  schist;  and  tKis  appellation  will  suffice  to 
distinguish  the  formations  so  designated  from  the  plutonic  rocks.  By 
referring  to  the  table  (No.  II.  p.  509),  the  reader  will  see  the  chronolo- 
gical relation  which  I  conceive  the  two  classes  of  hypogene  rocks  to 
bear  to  the  strata  of  different  ages. 

No  order  of  succession  in  hypogene  formations. — When  we  regard 
the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations  simply  as  mineral  niasses  uncharac- 
terized  by  organic  iremains,  we  perceive  an  indefinite  series  of  beds  of 
limestone,  clay,  marl,  siliceous  send,  sandstone,  coal,  and  other  materials, 
alternating  again  and  again  withdiit  any  fixed  or  determinate  order  of 
position.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hypogene  formations ;  for  in  these 
a  similar  want  of  arrangement  is  manifest,  if  we  compare  those  occurring 
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in  different  coantries.  Gneiss,  mlea-schist,  hornblende  schist,  qoartz- 
rock,  hypogene  limestone,  and  the  rest,  have  no  invariable  order  of  super* 
position,  although,  for  reasons  above  explained,  clay-slate  must  usually 
hold  a  superior  position  relatively  to  hornebtende  schist. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  particular  mountain-chain,  a  chronological  snc^ 
cession  of  hypogene  formations  may  be  recognised,  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  a  country  of  limited  extent  there  is  an  order  of  position  in  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  limestone  predominating  in  one  part  of  the 
series,  clay  in  another,  siliceous  sand  in  a  third,  and  so  of  other  com- 
pounds. It  is  probable  that  a  similar  prevalence  of  a  regular  order  of 
arrangement  in  the  hypogene  series  throughout  certain  districu  led  the 
earlier  geologists  into  a  belief  that  they  should  be  able,  to  fix  a  definite 
order  of  succession  for  the  various  members  of  this  great  class  throughout 
the  world. 

That  expectation  has  certainly  not  been  realized ;  yet  was  it  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  doctrine  of  the  universality,  of  particular  kinds  of  rock 
which  were  admitted  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin  ;  for  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  remarkable  identity  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  hypogene  forma- 
tions, both  stratified  and  unstratifi^d,  in  all  countries ;  although  the  notion 
of  a  uniform  order  of  succession  in  the  different  groups  must  be  abandoned. 

The  student  may,  perhaps,  object  to  the  views  above  given  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  frequently,  indeed  usually,  an  abrupt  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  phenomenon,  however,  admita  of  the  same  explanation  as  the  fact 
that  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas  are  now  frequently  composed  of  hypogene 
rocks.  In  these  localities  the  hypogene  formations  have  been  brought 
up  near  to  the  surface,  and  laid  bare  by  denudation.  New  sedimentary 
strata  are  thrown  down  upon  them,  and  in  this  manner  the  two  classes  of 
rocks,  the  aqueous  and  the  hypogene,  come  into  immediate  contact,  with- 
out any  gradation  from  one  to  the  other.  A^  we  suppose  the  pleutonio 
and  metamorphic  rocks  to  have  been  uplifted  at  all  periods  in  the  earth^s 
history,  so  as  to  have  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes,  by 
the  same  operations  which  have  carried  op  marine  strata  to  the  summitis 
of  lofty  mountains,  we  must  suppose  tlie  juxtaposition  of  the  two  great 
orders  of  rocks,  now  alluded  to,  to  have  been  a  necessary  result  of  all 
former  revolutions^^of  the  globe. 

But  occasionally  a  transition  is  observable  from  strata  containing  shells, 
and  displaying  an  evident  mechanical  structure,  to  others  which  are  par- 
tially altered ;  and  from  these  again  we  sometimes  pass  insensibly  into 
the  hypogene  series.  Some  of  the  argillaceous  schista  in  Cornwall  are 
of  this  description,  being  undistinguishable  from  the  hypogene  schista  of 
many  countries,  and  yet  exhibiting,  in  a  few  spota,  faint  traces  of  organic 
remains.  In  parta  of  Germany,  also,  there  are  schista  which,  from  their 
chemical  condition,  must  be  called  metamorphic ;  yet  which  are  interstra- 
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tified  with  greywack^,  a  rock  probably  modified  by  heat,  bnt  which  con- 
tains casts  of  shells,  and  often  displays  unequivocal  marks  of  being  an 
aggregate  of  fragments  of  pre-existing  rocks. 

The  same  observation  holds  tnie  in  respect  to  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh 
slate  rocks  before  alluded  to  as  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick.*  They 
are  metamorphic  slates  alternating  with  a  few  mechanical  and  fossiUferous 
beds.  If  it  be  asked  by  what  characters  we  can  draw  the  line  or  deter- 
mine where  the  metamorphic  series  ends,  and  the  sedimentary  begins,  I 
reply,  that  if  this  be  difficult  or  impossible,  it  only  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter ;  far,  according  to  the 
theory  proposed,  we  must  expect  to  find  strata  in  every  intermediate  eoo- 
dition  between  the  most  and  the  least  altered. 

Had  Werner's  term  **  transition"  been  restricted  exclusively  to  certam 
peculiarities  of  mineral  structure,  and  nevor  connected  with  the  presence 
of  particular  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  which  it  soon  acquired 
a  chronological  import,  that  tei'ni  might  have  been  conveniently  retained 
to  designate  an  intermediate  condition  of  strata  when  they  exhibit  the 
characters  of  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series  with  occasional  traces  of  a 
mechanical  structure  and  organic  remains. 

Some  geologists,  who  shrink  from  the  theory  that  all  the  liypogene 
strata,  beautifully  compact  and  crystalline  as  they  are,  have  once  been  in 
the  state,  of  ordinary  mud,  clay,  marl,  sand,  gravel,  and  limestone,  such  as 
are  now  forming  beneath  the  waters,  resort,  in  their  desire  to  escape  from 
auch  conclusions,  to  the  hypothesis^  that  chemieal  causes  once  acted  with 
intense  energy,  and  that  by  their  influence  purely  crystalline  strata  were 
precipitated ;  a  theory  which  to  me  appears  as  mysterious  and  unphilo* 
aophical  as  the  doctrine  of  ^  **  plastic  virtue,''  introduced  by  the  earlier 
writers  to  explain  the  origin  of  fpssil-shells  and  bones. 

Belative  age  of  the  visible  hypogene  rocks,^^li  wae  stated,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  plutonic  rocks  now  visible 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest  secondary  strata  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  stratified  hypogene  formations,  which  are  therefore  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  primary,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  anterior  in 
age  to  the  grey  wack^,  or  oldest  known  fossiliferous  group.  But  we  can^ 
in  some  instances,  demonstrate  th.at  there  are  granites  of  posterior  origin 
to  certain  secondary  strata,  and  that  secondary  strata  have  been  converted 
into  \he  metamorphic.  Examples  of  such  phenomena  are  rare,  and  their 
rarity  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  the  hypogene  formations, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  may  have  been  always  generated  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  during  periods  of  equal  doration. 

I  conceive  that  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  periods  more  recent  than  the 
earbohiferoua  and  grey  waokd  formations  are  stilly  for  the  most  part,  con- 

*  See  ante,  p.  486. 
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cealed  ;  and  those  portions  which  are  visible  can  rarely  be  shown,  by 
geological  evidence,  to  have  originated  during  secondary  periods.  It  is 
very  possible,  for  example,  that  considerable  tracts  of  hypogene  strata  in 
the  Alps  may  be  altered  oolite,  altered  lias,  or  altered  secondary  rocks 
inferior  to  the  lias  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  substantiate  the 
fact,  because,  whenever  the  change  of  texture  is  complete,  no  characters 
remain  to  afford  us  any  insight  into  the  probable  age  of  the  mass.  Where 
granite  happens  to  have  intruded  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  partially  to 
overlie  a  mass  of  lias  or  other  strata,  as  in  the  case  before  alluded  to  (Fig. 
225,  ante,  p.  493),  we  may  prove  that/o««7t/erow«  strata  have  been  con- 
verted into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-'slate,  or  granular  marble ;  but  if  the 
action  of  the.  heat  upon  the  strata  had  been  more  intense,  these  inferences 
could  not  have  been  drawn ;  and  it  might  then  have  been  supposed  that 
no  alpine  hypogene  strata  were  newer  ihan  the  oldest  secondary  rocks. 

Considerable  difficulty  and  misapprehension,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  m'etamorphic  rocks,  may  arise  from  the  circ^umstanee  of  their  having 
been  deposited  at  one  period,  and  having  assumed  their  crystalline  texture 
at  another.  Thus,  for  example,  if  ah  Eocene  granite  should  invade  the 
lias,  and  superinduce  a  hypogene  structure,  to  what  period  shall  we  refer 
the  altered  strata  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  itietamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Eocene  or  Liassic  eras  ?  They  assumed  their  stratified  form  when  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  lias  flourished ;  they  have  become  metamorphic 
during  the  Eocene  period.  It  would  be  preferable,  in  such  instances,  I 
think,  to  consider  them  as  hypogene.  strata  of  the  Eocene  period,  or  of 
that  in  which  they  were  altered  ;  yet  it  would  rarely  be  possible  to  estab« 
lish  their  true  age.  For  this  purpose  we-  ought  to  know  the  granite,  to 
which  the  change  of  texture  was  due,  to  be  newer  than  the  lias  which  it 
penetrated  ;  but  there  would  rarely  be  any  data  to  show  that  this  granite 
might  not  have  been  injected  at  the  close  of  the  Liassic  period,  or  at  some 
much  later  era. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  must  in  all  cases  be  the  oldest,  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  each  series  of  superimposed  strata ;  but  the 
hypogene  strata  of  one  country  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent age  from  those  of  another.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
visible  hypogene  rocks  are,  probably,  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  fossil- 
iferons  formations.  In  the  latterwe  frequently  discover  pebbles  of  hypo- 
gene rocks,  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate  ;  and  the 
carboniferous  rocks  often  rest  upon  the  hypogene,  without  exhibiting  any 
marks  of  change  at  the  junction.  According  to  the  views  before  explained 
of  the  operation^  of  earthquakes,  we  ought  not  to  expect  plutonic  and 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  more  modern  eras  to  have  reached  the  surface 
generally  ;  for  we  must  suppose  many  geological  periods  to  elapse  before 
a  mass,  which  has  assumed  its  particular  form  far  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  can  have  been  upraised  and  laid  open  to  view  above  that  level.    Beds 
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containing  marine  shells  sometiines  appear  in  the  principal  mountain-chains, 
at  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles  above  the  sea;  but  they  always  belong 
to  formaiions  of  considerable  antiquity :  still  more,  then,  should  we  be 
prepared  to  find  the  hypogene  rocks  now  in  sight  to  be  of  high  relative 
antiquity,  since,  before  they  could  be  brought  up  to  view,  they  must 
probably  have  risen  from  a  site  far  inferior  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  cause  of  the  great  age  of  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
now  in  sights  may  be  elucidated  by  a  familiar  illustration.  Suppose  two 
months  to  be  the  usual  time  required  for  passing  from  some  tropical 
country  to  our  island,  and  that  an  annual  importation  takes  place  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  insect  which  can  be  reared  x)nly  in  the  climate  of  that 
equatorial  country,  and  the  ordinary  term  of  whose  life  is  two  months. 
It  is  evident  that  no  living  individuals  of  that  species  could  ever  be  seen 
in  England  except  in  extreme  old  age.  Tlie  young  may  come  annually 
into  the  world  in  great  numbers  ;  but,  in  order  to  see  them,  we  must  travel 
to  lands  near  the  equator. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  hypogene  rocks  can  originate  only  at  great  depths 
ia  the  regions  of  subterranean  heat,  and  if  it  requires  many  geological 
epochs  to  raise  them  to  the  surface,  they  must  be  very  ancient  before 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 
They  may  still  be  forming  in  every  century,  and  they  may  have  been 
produced  in  equal  quantities  during  each  sqccessive  geological  period  of 
equal  duration ;  but  in  order  to  see  them  in  a  nascent  state,  slowly  con<- 
solidating  from  a  state  of  fusion,  or  semi-fusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
descend  into  the  **  fuelled  entrails"  of  the  earth. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  226.,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  inverted  order  in  which  the  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations  may 
occur  in  the  earth's  crust;  subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposi- 
tion in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  for  the  most  part  charactei^istic  of  a 
newer  age. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock,  No.  I.,  supposed  to  have  consolidated  from 
a  state  of  fusion  befqre  any  of  the.fossiliferous  rocks  now  on  the  surface 
were  deposited,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive  periods  until  it  has 
become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain.  This  protrusion  of  No.  I. 
has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which  produced  the  new  pluto- 
nic rocks  Nos.  II.  HI.  and  IV.  Part  of  the  jnetamorphic  rocks  No.  1. 
have  also  been  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of  con- 
temporaneous date.  According  to  this  hypothesis  the  convulsions  of  many 
periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form 
the  highest  ridges  and  central  a;xes  of  mountain-chains.  During  that  time 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4,  might  be  covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedi- 
mentary formations. 
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As  the  progress  of  decay  and  reproduction  by.  aqueous  agency  is  inces- 
sant on  the  surface  of  the  continents,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean»  while 
the  hypogene  rocks  are  generated  below,  or  are  rising  gradually  froni  the 
volcanic  foci,  there  must  ever  l;)e  a  remodelling  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  time  intermediate  between  the  origin  of  each  set  of  plutonic  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  same  rocks  into  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  ocean.  Suppose  the  principal  source  of  the  Etnean  lavas  to 
lie  at  the  depth  of  ten  miles,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  before  they 
can  be  uplifted  to  the  day  several  distinct  series  of  earthquakes  must 
occur,  and  between  each  of  these  there  might  usually  be  one  or  many 
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periods  of  tranquillity.  The  time  required  for  so  great  a  deyelopment  of 
subterranean  movements  might  well  be  protracted  until  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  equal  in  extent  to  all  our  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations,  had  taken  place. 

The  relative  age,  therefore,  of  the  visible  plutonic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  as  compared  to  the  unaltered  sedimentary  strata,  must  always  be 
determined  by  the  relations  of  two  forces — the  power  which  uplifts  the 
hypogene  rocks,  and  that  aqueous  agency  which  degrades  and  renovates 
the  earth's  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relative  age  must  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  action  which  takes  place  between  two  periods — 
that  during  which  the  heated  and  melted  rocks  are  cooled  and  consolir 
dated  in  the  nether  regions,  and  that  of  their  emergence  at  the  earth's 
surface. 

Volume  of  hypogene  rocks  supposed  to  have  been  formed  since  the 
Eocene  period.^^lf  we  were  to  indulge  in  speculations  on  the  probable 
quantity  of  hypogene  formations,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  which 
may  have  been  formed  beneath  Europe  and  tho  European  seas  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the 
mass  has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  in  volume,  the  entire  European  conti- 
nent The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
what  I  have  said  of  the  causes  which  may  have  upheaved  part  of  Sicily 
to  its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period.*  If  the  theory  which,  in  that  instance,  attributes 
the  disturbance  and  upheavings  of  the  superficial  strata  to  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat  be  deemed  admissible,  the  same  argument  will  apply  ' 
with  no  less  force  to  eveiy  other  district,  elevated  or  depressed,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period. 

But  the  remarks  on  the  Map  of  Europe,  in  the  first  book,  have  shown, 
that  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  since  the  Eocene  period,  embraces  an 
area  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  even  those  tracts  which 
had  in  part  emerged  before  the  Eocene  era,  such  as  the  Alps,  Apen- 
nines, and  other  mountain-chains,  have  risen  to  the  additional  altitude  of 
from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  since  that  era.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  a  great  amount  of  subsidence,  and  the  conversion 
of  considerable  portions  of  European  land  into  sea,  during  the  same  period, 
—changes  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from,  the  influence  of  subter- 
ranean heat. 

From  these  premises  we  may  conclude,  that  the  liquefaction  and  alte- 
ration of  rocks,  by  the  operation  of  vokanic  heat  at  successive  periods, 
has  extended  over  a  subterranean  space,  equal  at  least  in  area  to  the  present 
European  continent,  and  has  often  pervaded  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  four  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 


*  See  ante,  p. 
Vol.  II.— 3  O 
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The  'principal  effect  of  these  volcanic  operations  in  the  nether  regions, 
during  the  tertiary  periods,  or  since  the  existing  species  began  to  flourish, 
has  been  to  heave  up  to  the  surface  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  ante- 
rior to  the  carboniferous.  The  repetition  of  another  series  of  naovements, 
of  equal  violence,  might  upraise  the  plutonie  and  metamorphic  rocks  of 
many  of  the  secondary  periods ;  and  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue 
to  act,  the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  the  ttrHary  and  recent  hypo- 
gene  rocks  ;  by  which  time  we  may  imagine  that  nearly  all  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  now  in  sight  would  either  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  water,  or  have  assumed  the  metamorphic  structure,  or  would  have  been 
melted  down  into  plutonie  and  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  chronological 
relations  of  the  principal  divisions  of  rocks,  according  to  the  views  above 
set  forth.  The  sketch  is  confessedly  imperfect;  but  it  will  elucidate 
the  theory  above  suggested,  of  the  connexion  which  may  exist  between 
the  hypogene  rocks  of  different  periods,  and  the  alluviul,  volcanic,  and 
sedimentary  formations. 

Conduding  Bemarks. 

In  the  history  of  the  progress  of  geology,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
opinion  originally  promulgated  by  Hutton,  **  that  the  strata  called  pritM' 
five  were  mere  altered  sedimentary  rocks,"  was  vehemently  opposed  for 
a  time,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  promote  a  belief  in  the 
past  eternity  of  our  planet.*  Before  that  period  the  absence  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  in  the  so-called  primitive  strata  had  been  appealed 
to,  as  proving  that  there  had  been  an  era  when  the  planet  wlis  uninhabited 
by  living  beings,  and  when,  as  was  also  inferred,  it  was  uninhabitable, 
and,  therefore,  probably  in  a  nascent  state. 

The  opposite  doctrine,  that  the  oldest  visible  strata  might  be  themoaaa- 
ments  of  an  antecedent  period^  when  the  animate  world  was  already  in 
existence,  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  there  nerer 
was  a  beginning  to  the  present  order  of  things.  The  unfairness  of  this 
charge  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Playfair,  who  observed,  *\  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  declare  that  we  had  not  yet  discovered  the  traces  of  a  begin- 
ning, and  another  to  deny  that  the  earth  ever  had  a  beginning.'* 

I  regret,  however,  to  find  that  the  bearing  of  my  arguments  in  the  first 
book  has  been  misunderstood  in  a  similar  manner;  fori  have  been  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  establish  the  propositioUi,  that  <<  the  existing  causes 
of  change  have  operated  with  absolute  uniformity  from  all  eiemity."f 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  misrepresentation  of  my  viewSf 
as  it  has  proceeded  from  a  friendly  critic,  whose  theoretical  opinions 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  71 .  t  Qatrterlj  Review,  No.  86.,  Oct.  1830,  p.  464. 
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coincide  in  general  with  my  own ;  but  who  has,  in  this  instance,  strangely 
misconceived  the  scope  of  the  argument.  With  equal  justice  might  an 
astronomer  be  accused  of  asserting  that  the  works  of  creation  extended 
throughout  infinite  space,  because  he  refuses  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
remotest  stars  now  seen  in  the  heavens  are  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
material  universe.  Every  improvement  of  the  telescope  has  brought 
thousands  of  new  worlds  into  view  ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  rash  and 
unphflosophical  to  imagine  that  we  already  survey  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vast  scheme,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human 
observation. 

But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  the  space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ;  and  if  the  material 
universe  has  any  limits,  it  then  follows  that  it  must  occupy  a  minute  and 
infinitesimal  point  in  infinite  space. 

80  if,  in  tracing  back  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the  monuments 
of  events  which  may  have  happened  millions  of  ages  before  our  times, 
and  if  we  still  find  no  decided  evidence  of  a  commencement,  yet  the  argu- 
ments from  analogy  in  support  of  the  probability  of  a  beginning  remain 
unshaken ;  and  if  the  past  duration  of  the  earth  be  finite,  then  the  aggre- 
gate  of  geological  epochs,  however  numerous,  must  constitute  a  mere 
moment  of  the  past,  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  argued,  that,  as  the  diflerent  staties  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  difierent  species  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited,  have  all  had 
their  origin,  and  many  of  them  their  termination,  so  the  entire  series  may 
have  commenced  at  a  certain  period.  It  has  also  been  urged,  that,  as  we 
admit  the  creation  of  man  to  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively  modep;i 
epoch — as  we  concede  the  astonishing  fact  of  the  first  introduction  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being — so  also  we  may  conceive  the  first  creation 
of  the  planet  itself. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  weight  of  this  reasoning  from  analogy ;  but, 
although  it  may  strengthen  our  conviction,  that  the  present  system  of 
change  has  not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it  cannot  warrant  us  in  presuming 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  signs  of  the  earth's  origin,  or 
the  evidences  of  the  first  introduction  into  it  of  organic  beings.  We 
aspire  in  vain  to  assign  limits  to  the  works  of  creation  in  space^  whether 
we  examine  the  starry  heavens,  or  that  world  of  minute  animalcules  which 
is  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  time  also  (he  confines  of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  ken.  But  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether 
in  time  or  space,  we  discover  every  where  the  clear  proofs  of  a  Creative 
Intelligence,  and  of  His  foresight,  wisdom,  and  power. 

As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present  condition  of  the 
globe  which  has  been  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  myriads  of  living 
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crealores,  but  that  many  fonner  states  also  h^ye  been  adapted  to  the 
or^^ization  and  habits  of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition  of  the 
seas,  continents,  and  islands,  and  the  climates,  have  varied ;  the  species 
likewise  have  been  changed ;  and  yet  they  have  all  been  so  modelled,  on 
types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants  and  animals^  as  to  indicate 
throughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and  unity  of  purpose.  To  assume 
that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within 
the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of  our  speculations, 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  just  esUmate  of  the  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Being. 
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Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  453. 


8. 

Older 
Pliocene. 

C. 
Table  I. 

ante, 
p.  453. 


3. 
Miocene. 

D. 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  453. 


AUuTial. 


AqneooB. 


[  a.  Marine. 
^  h.  Freshwater. 


Volcanic. 


.Hypogene. 


a.  Platonic. 

b.  Metamorphic. 


AUnyial 

Aqi^eoni 
'  Volcanic. 


A«„^«„.      Co.  Marine. 
Aq^eou..     J  j.  Freshwater. 


'a.  Platonic. 


.Hypo^ne.. 


6.  Metamorphic^ 


Allavial 
Aqaeoufl, 
Volcanic. 


Hypogene^ 


1:- 
t 


Marine. 
Freshwater. 


a.  Plutonic. 
Metamorphic. 


Alluyial. 


Aqueou..    J  «•  Marine. 

^  h.  Freshwater. 
Volcanic.  ------ 

^  6.  Metamorphic. 


Beds  of  existing  rivers,  &c.  book 

iii.  ch.  ziy. 
Coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  book  iii. 

ch.  xviii. 
Bed  of  lake  Superior,  &c.,  bookii. 

ch.  If. 
Etna,  VeBayine,  book  ii.  chs.  z.  zi. 

zii. 
Concealed;  foci  of  active  volcanos, 

book  iv.  ch.  zzvi. 
Concealed  ;  around  the  foci  of  active 

Yolcanos,  book  iv.  ch.  zxvii. 

C  Gravel  coveriBff  the  Newer  Pliocene 
I     strata  of  Sicify. 

Val  di  Noto,  SicUy. 

CoUe,  in  Tuscany. 

Val  di  Noto,  Sicily. 
r  Concealed;  foci  op  Newer  Pliocene 
I      volcanos — underneath  the  Val  di 
I      Noto,  ante,  p.  266,  and  book  iv. 
I     ch.  xzvii. 

r  Concealed;  near  the  foci  of  Newer 
I  Pliocene  volcanos — underneath 
I  the  Val  di  Noto,  ante,  p.  266,  and 
L     book  iv.  ch.  xxvii. 

Norfolk?  ante^ p.  317. 
C  Subapennine  formations,    ante  p. 

Near  Sienna,  ante,  p.  304. 

Tuscany,  ante  p.  303. 

Concealed;  foci  of  Older  Pliocene 

volcanos — beneath  Tuscany. 
Concealed;  probably  near  the  same 

foci. 

SMont  Perrier,  Auvergne— Orlean- 
ais,  ante,  pp.  352.  354. 
Bordeaux.  Dax. 
CSaucats,  near  Bordeaux,  ante,  p. 
i     344. 

Hungary,  ante,  p.  356. 
C  Conualed;  foci  of  Miocene  volcanos 
I     — ^beneat^  Hungary. 
*  Concealed;  probab^  around  the  same 
foci. 
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TABLE  II continued. 


Periods. 


Formationi. 


Some  of  the  Localities  whf  re  the  Fonna- 
Uons  oGcar. 


4. 
Eocene. 

E 

Table  L 

ante. 

P.4&3. 


AqtteouB. 


Volcanic. 


{t. 


Marine. 
Freahwater. 


A 1, ,  :  ,  i  Summit  of  North  and  Soath  Downs, 

^'''"^- \     ante,p.488,4SS. 

Paris  and  London  baains. 

Isle  of  Wight — ^Anvergne. 

Ronca,  Vicentine,  ante,  p.  39^;  oldest 
yolcanic  rocks  of  the  Limagne 
d'Anvergne,  book  iv.  ch.  ziz. 

Ccncealed  ;  foci  of  Eocene  volcano* 
— ^beneath  Vicentine  and  the  Li- 
magne  d'Aavergne. 

ConeSddd;  probably  near  the  f 
fooi. 


Hypogene. 


■\ 


a,  Platonic. 


b,  Metamorphic. 


V 

QQ 


1. 

Cretaee- 

[>ap. 


|ron 


Table  L 

ante. 

p.  464. 


S. 

Wealden 

group. 

O. 

Table  L 

ante, 

p.  454. 

3. 
Oolite 
groap. 

H 
Table  I. 


ante, 
454, 


4. 
group. 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  456. 


6. 

New  Red 

Sandstone 

and  Mag- 

nesian 


AUn^ial. 

Aqueous. 
Voleaaio. 
Hypogene. 


Allntial. 


Table  L 

ante, 

p.  465. 


Aqoeoos. 

Volcanic. 
Hypogene. 

AUuTiaL 
Aqoeons. 
Voleanie. 
Hypogene. 

AUuTial. 
AqneooB. 
Voloanic.. 
Hypogene. 

fAIlaTial. 
Aqoeons. 
Voleanie. 
Hypogene. 


I  b.  Freshwatsc 

(Northern  Flanks  of  the  Pyvenees? 
\     NearDax? 

C  a.  Plulonic.  ^ 

(  b.  Metamorphio. 

CFortlaad  «Dirt  bed"    (contuniiiff 

I     pebbles). 

C  a.  Marine. 

Platonio. 
Metamorphic. 


(  b.  Freshwater. 

(t"" 


MetamorpMe. 


a.  Marine. 
h»  Freshwater. 


Platonic. 


Hebrides  ? 


Lyme  Regis.   Whlfl>y.   Aberthmr. 
Hebrides? 


Melmnorphic.  {  A^JS^  ^^^/^- <^>^- «^ 


zzYii.  ValorsiDe 


«  iff.u,.^  (Cheshire.     Staffordshire.     Voeges. 
s.  Marine.  j     Westphalia.    (Muschelkalk.7 
6.  Freshwater. 
Near  Exeter.    Deron. 

a.  Platonic.  j  CSmMoIed;  beneath  Devoashire? 

b.  Metamorpliic. 
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TABLE  n continued. 


periods. 


Fonnatlons. 


9omB  of  Um  Localities  wliere  the  Fonna- 
tions  oecur. 


1 

'6. 
Caibonife- 

rou8  and 

i 

Old  Red 

"^ 

Sandstone 

*t6 

nv 

g 

Table  1. 

o 
H 

ante, 
p.  466. 

02 

HH 

=3 

L 

AUnWal. 
Aqneoufl. 


Volcanic. 


Hypogene, 


a.  Marine. 
6.  Freshwater. 


\: 


Platonic. 
Metamorphic. 


Clifton,  Mendip,  Edinbnrffh. 
\  Coal  measures  of  North  of  England 

and  near  Edinburgh. 
[  Forfarshire.       Edinburgh.       Fife. 

Durham.    High  Teesdale. 
'  ConeeaUd;     beneath     Edinburgh, 

Northumberland,  Durham. 
I  Near  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  same 

period. 


m 


M 

i 


7. 

Silurian  & 

Grey. 

wao£< 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  466. 


Alluvial. 
Aqueoun. 
Volcanic. 
Hypogene.^*- 


C  a.  Marine. 
^6.  Freshwater. 


Wenlock.    Shropshire. 
Shropshire. 


M^4««^^k:«  i  Near  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the 
Metamorphic.^     period. 


A^S^'   (  S  Probably  all  destioTed  by  dennda- 

-.'*.   °™-  i S    tion,  or  eon?erted  into  hypogena. 

i  PerhapM  a  considerable  part  of  the 

[     granite  now  visible. 

[  Probably  a  large  |nroportion  of  the 

gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  strac 

tified  cryitalline  rocks  now  visible. 


Volcanic. 

C  Plntonic. 
Hypogena  J 

^  Metamorphic 


*  By  primary  formations  are  meant  thoee,  whether  stimtified  or  vnstnCified,  which 
are  older  than  the  most  ancient  European  rocks  (the  tiansitioA  or  greyvaok^),  in 
which  distinet  fiMMils  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 
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Aberdbiksbire,  passage  from  trap  into 

grranite  in,  ii.  481 
Abesse,  inland  cliff  at,  ii.  346         ^ 
Abich,  M.,  on  slope  on  which  lava  con- 
geals, i.  370 
Abo,  i.  441 

Acquapendente,  volcanic  tuffs  at,  ii.  304 
Adams,  Mr.,  on  fossil  elephant^  i.  105 
Adanson  on  ace  of  the  baobab  tree,  ii.  261 
Addington  hills,  ii.  399 
Addison  on  Burnet's  theory,  i.  50 
Aderno,  dip  of  strata  near,  ii.  243 
Adige,  embankment  of  the,  i.  179 ;  ii.  108 

,  delta  of  the,  i.  2S0 

Adour,  R.,  new  passaxre  formed  by,  i.282 

,  tertiary  strata  or,  ii.  343 

Adria,  formerly  a  sea^port.  i.  221 
Adriatic,  deposits  in,  i.  54.  56.  91.  221 ; 
ii.  166 

,  gain  of  land  in,  i.  221 

,  its  form  and  depth,  i.  221 

Adnr,  R.,  transverse  yalley  of,  ii.  414 
Africa,  fossil  shells  of,  mentioned  by  an- 
cients, i.  31 

,  heat,  radiated  by,  i.  115 

,  currents  on  coast  of,  i.  280.  286 

,  drift  sands  of  deserts,  ii.  118 

— '^,  shaken  by  earthquake,  i.  418 

,  devastations  of  loeusts  in,  ii.  64 

,  strata  forming  off  coast  of,  ii.  167 

,  desert  of,  its  area,  ii.  85 

Agassis,  M.,  on  fossil  fish,  i.  135. 153;  ii. 

217,  291.  3»9.  379.  448.  450 
AffTicolaon  fossil  remains,  i.  38 
Ahmedabad  town,  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake, i.  383 
Aidat,  lake,  how  formed,  ii.  391 
Air,  circulation  of,  i.  126 
Airthrey,  fossil  whale  found  at,  ii.  163 
Airy,  Professor,  i.  125 
Aix,  in  Provence,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii. 
397 

,  fossil  insects  of,  ii.  397 

Albenga,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  309 
AldboTQUgh,  incursions  of  sea  at,  i.  258 
Alderney,  Race  of,  i.  240 
Aleppo,  earthquake  of,  i.  382 
Aleutian  isles,  eruptions,  &c.  in,  i.  295. 
388 

Vol.  I.— 3  P 


Alj^^  depth  at  which  some  species  live, 

n.  14 
Allan,  Mr.  T.,  on  mammiferous  fossils  of 

Isle  ofWight,i.  157;  ii.  401 
AUier,  R.,  volcanic  tuff,  dx.  on  its  banks, 

ii.  382 
Alloa,  whale  cast  ashore  at,  ii.  163 
Alluvium,  definition  of,  ii.  122 
— ^,  formed  iu  all  ages,  ii.  296 
,  imbedding  of  organic  remains  in, 

u.  123 

,  marine,  ii.  123 

,  volcanic,  i.  322 

— ^,  in  Scotland,  i.  411 

,    stalagmite    alternating    with,    in 

French  caves,  ii.  131 
,  European,  in  great  part  tertiary, 

ii.  298 
,  of  newer  Pliocene  period,  ii.  294. 

298.300     . 

,  of  Miocene  era,  ii.  352 

,  of  Eocene  period,  ii.  412.  428 

,  under  lavas,  ii.  328.  330.  388 

— ^,  in  ancient  fissures,  ii.  390 
Alps,  Saussure  on  the,  i.  64 

,  tertiary  rocks  of  the,  i.  139 

,  matly  raised  during  tertiary  epoch, 

,  shells  drifted  from  the,  ii.  218 

,  erratic  blocks  of  the,  ii.  299 

,  maritime,  tertiary  strata  at  base  of, 

ii.307 

1 ,  secondary  strata  penetrated  by  gra^ 

nite  in  the,  li.  478 

,  strata  of  oolite  ajtered  in  the,  ii,  493 

Altered  strata  in  contact  with  granite, 

ii.  492 
,  enumeration  of  the  probable  con- 
versions of  sedimentaiy  strata  into  well- 
known  metamorphic  rocks,  ii.  496,  497 
Alting,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  i.  271 
Alum   Bay,  alternation  of  London  and 

plastic  clay  in,  ii.  399 
Ahey,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  351 
Amalfi,  i.  90 

Amason,  R.,  sea  discoloured  by  waters 
of,  i.  287 

,  land  formed  by  its  deposits,  i.  287 

" ,  animals  floated  down  on  drift  wood 

by,  ti.  33 
Amer,  stnictute  of  country  near,  ii.  396 
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America,  its  coast  undermined,  i.  273 

— i — ,  lakes  of,  may  cause  deluges,  i.  94 

,  recent  strata  in  lakes  of,  i.  217; 

h.  160 

• ,  specific  distinctness  of  animals  of, 

ii.  1,  2.  24,  25 

,  domesticated  animals  have  run  wild 

,  in,  i.  500;  ii.  75 

Amiata,  Mount,  i.  199 

Amici,  Vito,  on  Moro's  system,  i.  56 

Ammonia  in  lavas,  i.  475 

Atuonoosuck,  flood  in  valley  of,  i.  187 

Ampere,  M.,  on  currents  or  electricity  in 
the  earth,  i.  459 

Anapo,  vallcv  of,  ii.  269 

Andernach,  loess  and  volcanic  ejections 
alternating  at,  ii.  291 

Andes,  changes  of  level  in,  ii.  155 

-^— ,  height  of  perpetual  snow  on,  i.  130 

,  volcanos  of,  i.  291,  292 

Anglesea,  changes  caused  by  a  volcanic 
dike  in,  ii.  490.499 

Animals,  Lamarck's  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  new  organs  ip,  i.  4S5,  4b6 

,  imported  into  America,  have  run 

wild,!.  500;  ii.  75 

,  aptitude  of  some  kinds  to  domesti- 
cation, i.  50ti.  513 

,  hereditary  instincts  of,  i.  508 

,  domestic  qualities  of,  i.  508.  511 

,  their  acquired  habits  rarely  trans- 
missible, i.  511.  515 

,  changes  in  the  brain  of  the  foetus 

in  vertebratbd,  i.  526 

,  plants  diffused  by,  ii.  18 

,  their  reographicai  distribution,  i. 

135;u.ar*   *^ 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  28, 29 

,  causes  which  determine  the  sta- 
tions of,  ii.  59.  66 

— — ,  influence  of  man  on  their  distribu- 
tion, ii.  72 

,  fossil,  in  peat,  caves,  &c.,  ii.  115. 

118.  123.  125. 142  145 

Anio,  R  ,  flood  of  the.  i.  189 

,  once   flowed  tnrough  a  chain   of 

lakes,  i.  205 

Anning,  Miss  M.,  on  waste  of  cliffs, 
i.  267 

Annus  Ma^us,  duration  of,  i.  24 

Anoplolherium  in  freshwater  formation 
of^lsle  of  Wight,  ii.  401. 428 

Anthracite,  whence  derived,  ii.  497 

Anticlinal  axis  of  Weald  valley,  ii.  406. 
410 

Anticlinal  lines;  how  far  those  formed 
at  the  same  time  are  parallel,  ii.  478, 479 

Antilles,  earthquake  in  the,  i.  390 

Antissa,  i.  27 

Antrim,  chalk  in,  converted  into,  marble 
by  trap-dike,  ii.  491 

,  altered  coal  and  lias  in,  ii..491 

Apennines,  their  relative  age,  i.  138.  144 

,  tertiary  strata  at  foot  of,  u.  300, 301 

Aphides,  White's  account  of  a  shower 
of,u.47 


Aphides,  their  multiplication,  ii.  63 

Apollinaris  cited,  ii.  391 

Apure,  R.,  horses  drowned  in,  ii.  144 

Aqueous  causes,  i.  167 

lavas,  description  of,  i.  31 3. 322, 323 ; 

ii.  120,  121 
Arabian  Gulf,  filling  with  coral,  ii.  172 

,  volcano  at  its  entrance,  i.  301 

Arabian  writers,  i.  31.  34 

Arago,  M.,  on  influence  of  forests   on 

climate,  ii.  107 

,  on  solar  radiation,  i.  148 

,  on  level  of  Mediterranean  and  Red 

Sea,  i.  241 
Arbroath,  houses,  &g.  swept  away  by  sea 

at,  i.  249 
Arduino,  memoirs  of,  1759,  L  59 

,  on  ^ubmarine  volcanos,  i.  59.  91 

ArisHLTchus,  i.  190 

Aristophanes,  i.  26 

Aristotelian  system,  i.  29 

,  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 

i.  39 
Arno,R.,  yellow  sand  like  Subapennine 

deposited  by,ii.  305 
Arso,  volcanic  eruption  of,  in  Ischia,  i.  308 
Artesian' wells,  phenomena  brought  to 

light  by,  i.  192 
,  depth  from  which  water  rises  in, 

i.  192 
Arun,  transverse  valley  of  the,  u.  414 
Arve,  sediment   transported  by  the,   i. 

218 
,  section  of  debris,  deposited  by,  i. 

236 
Asama-yama,  emption  of^  L  391 
Ascension,  island  of,  fossil  eggs  of  turtle 

from,  ii.  163 
Ashes,  volcanic,  transported  to  immenne 

distances,  i.  386 
Asia,  subject  to  earthquakes,  i.  25 

,  coast  of,  changed,  i.  34.  35 

,  causes  of  extreme  cold  of  part  of, 

i.  115 
Minor,  gain  of  land  on  coast  of,  i. 

286 

,  Western,  great  cavity  in,  iL  83, 84 

-<— — ,  this  now  ooubted,  ii.  392 
Ass,  wild  in  Quito,  ii.  76 

,  wild  in  Tartary,  ii.  31 

Astroni,  crater  of,  ii.  328 
Astruc  on  delta  of  Rhone,  i.  218 
Atcfaafalaya,  R.,  drifl-wood  in,  i.  182 

,  section  of  the  banks  of,  i.  228,  229 

Athabasca  lake,  drifl-wood  in,  ii.  137 
Atlantic,  mean  depth  of,  i.  124 

,  its  relative  level,  i.  241 

,  rise  of  the  tide  in,  i.  242 

Atlantis,  submersion  of,  i.  25 ;  ii.  458 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  i.  319;  ii.  277 
Aubenas,  fissures  filled  with  bre6cianear, 

ii.  230 
Aurillac,  freahwater  formation  of,  ii.  367 
Australia,  kangaroo  and  emu  thinning  in, 

ii.74 
,  coral  reefii  of,  ii.'  172 
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Attrtnlia,  breccia^of,  bones  of  vsanupwl 

animals  in,  ii.  297 
Auvergne,  salt  deposited  by  springs  in, 

i  2U9 
,  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  in,  i. 

209 
— ,  larafl  of,  ii.  257 

,  allavinms  of,  ii.  352. 388 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  i.  67,  €8 ;  ii.  2SS2. 

357.382 
— — ,  lacustrine  deposits  of,  ii.  358 
,  map  of  lacustrine  basins  and  vol- 
canic rocks  of,  ii.-359 
,  tertiary  red  marl  and  sandstone  of, 

like  new  red  sandstone,  ii.  361.  462 

,  indusial  limestone  of,  ii.  363 

,  connexion  of  Paris  basin  and,  ii. 

370 
— — ,  i^pieous  rocks  associated  with  la- 

custrme  in,  ii.  382 
— — ,  volcanic  breccias  of,  ii.  352.  383 

,  minor  volcanos  of,  ii.  384.  386 

,  ravines  in  lavas  of,  ii.  3Bri 

Ava,  fossils  of,  i.  46 

Aventine,  Mount,  tufa  on,  ii.  288 

Avernus,  lake,  i.  305 

A  vicenna  on  cause  of  mountains,  1.  34 

Azof  sea,  said  to  have  been  united  with 

Caspian,  i.  298 

,  new  island  thrown  up  in,  i.  299 

Asores,  icebergsdriftedto  the,  1. 120. 174 
,  siliceous  springs  of,  i.  207 


B. 


Babba^,  Mr.,  on  the  coast  near  Puz- 

zuoli,  i.  427 

,  on  Temple  of  Serapis,  i.  433 

-^— ,  on  expansion  of  rocks  by  heat,  i. 

468 
Bacon,  Lord,  cited,  ii.  157 
Baden,  gypseous  spring  of,  i.  206 
Baffin's  Bay,  icebergs  in,  1.  117 
Bagnes,  valley  of,  bursting  of  a  lake  in 

^e,  i.  187, 188 
Bagneux,  strata  near,  ii.  372 
Bagshot  sand,  its  oompositioa,  &«.,  ii. 

400 
BaiiB,  changes  on  coast  of  the  bay  of,  i. 

426 

,  ground  plan  of  the  coast  of,  i.  426 

,  sections  in  bay  of,  i.  427,  428 

Bake  well,  Mr.,  on  formation  of  soils,  ii. 

100 
-»^,  on  fall  of  Mount  Grenier,  ii.  125 

,  on  jointed  structtire  in  rocks,  ii.  478 

Bakewelf,  Mr.,  Jun.,  on  Falls  of  Niagara, 

I  ITT 
Bakie  loch,  chare  fossil  in,  ii.  159 
Baku,  inflammable  gas  o^  i.  28.  297 
Balaruc,  thermal  waters  of^  i.  218 
Baldassari,  onSienese  fossils,  i.  57 
Ballard,  M.)  on  state  of  buried  bones, 

ii.  133 
Baltic  sea,  deltas  of  the,  i.  217 


Baltic  sea,  lowering  of  level  of  the, ». 
217.  437 

,  drifting  of  rocks  by  ice  in,  i.  174 

,  currents  on  its  shores,  i.  275 

Bancs  del  Pujio,  elevated  sea«-cliff  near, 

u.  281 
Baobab  tree,  its  size,  probable  age,  dec., 

ii.  261.  394 
Barbadoes,  rain  diminished  by  felling  of 

forests  in,  ii.  105 
Barcelona,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  332 
Barcombe,  in  Susses,  ii.  412 
Bargone,  gypsum  in  marls  near,  ii.  SOS 
Barren  island,  a  supposed  crater  of  ele- 
vation, i.  361 
Barrow,  Mr.,  on  a  bank  formed  in  sea  by 

locusts,  ii.  65 
Barrow,  Mr.,  Jun.,  on  the   Geysers  of 

Iceland,  i.  208.  470 
Barsoe,  loss  of  land  in  island  of,  i.  275 
Barton,  Mr.,  on    geography  of  plants, 

ii  10 
Basalt,  opinionr  of  the  early  writers  on, 

i.  67;  ii.  188 
Basterot,  M.  de,  on  fossil  shells  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Dax,  ii.  206.  343 
Batavia,  effects  of  earthquake  at,  i.  421 
Battoch,  Mount,  granite  veins  of,  ii.  477 
Banmhauer.  Mr.,  on  a  river-flood  in  Java, 

u.  145 
Bauza,  his  chart  of  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

i.  287 
Bawdesev,  crag  strata  near,  ii.  318 
Bay  of  Bengal,  iU  depth,  i.  225 
Bayfield,  Capt,  on  geology  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, i.  216 
-^— ,  oil  bursting  of  a  peninsula  by  Lake 

Erie,  i.  275 
^— ,  on  elevated  beaches  in  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  i.  295 ;  ii.  283 

,  on  earthquakes  in  Canada,  i.  390 

— ,  on  arrangement  of  strata  in  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence,  ii.  306 
Bayonne,  strata  near,  ii.  347.  468 
Beachy  Head,  i.  264 ;  11.  408 
Bears,  once  numerous  in  Wales,  ii.  73 

,  black,  migrations  of,  ii.  30 

,  drilled  on  ice,  ii.  69 

Beauchamp,  paleotherium  of,  ii.  379 
Beaufort,  Capt,  on  gain  of  land  on  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  i.  1^ 

,  on  rise  of  tides,  i.  238 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  on  greywack^ 
fossils,  i.  133 

,  on  the  Great  Canary,  i.  361 

,  on  elevation  craters,  i.  368 

,on  force  of  modern  earthquakes, 

i.  479 

,  on  cause  of  the  deluge,  ii.  394 

,  his  theory  of  contemporaneous  on- 

grin  of  parallel  mountain  chains  con- 
sidered, ii.  464 
-~— ,  on  modern  granite  of  the  Alps,  ii. 

479 
Beaverjonoe  an  inhabitant  of  Sootland 
and  Wales,  ii.  73 
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BeaTer,   remains   ofj   in   ■hell-marl,  in 

Perthshire,  ii.  145 
Beck,  Dr.,  on  distribution  of  testacea,  ii. 
42 

,  on  foesils  of  the  Cnur,  ii.  314 

,  on  tertiaiT  strata  of  Denmark,  ii. 

324 
Bee,  migrrations  of  the,  ii.  46 
Beechj,  Capt.,  on  elevation  of  Bay  of 

Conception,  i.  419 
,  on  drifting  of  canoes  in  Pacific 

ii.  51 

,  on  temple  of  Ipsambnl,  ii.  119 

,  on  coral  islands  in  Pacific,  ii.  173. 

176.  182 
,  on  recent  changes  of  level  in  Pa- 
cific, ii.  181 
Be^nning  of  things,  supposed  proofs  of, 

ii.  506 
Behat,  buried  town  near,  ii.  124 
Belbet,  near  Aurillac,  ii  368 
Belcher,  Capt.,  on  elevation  of  Conoep- 

tion  Bay,  1.419 
,  on  strata  forming  off  coast  of  Africa, 

ii.  167 
Belgium,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  397 
Behemi,  Mount,  caves  in,  ii.  296,297 
Bell  rock,  large  stones  thrown  up  by 

storms  on  the,  i.  249 
Belzoni,  on  temple  of  Ipsambul,  ii.  119 

,  on  a  flood  of  the  Nile,  ii.  147 

Benin,  currents  in  bay  of,  i.  239 
B^rard,  M.,  on  depth  of  Mediterranean, 

i.279 
Bergmann,  on  waste  of  Yorkshire  coast, 

Berkeley,  on  recent  origin  of  man,  ii.  156 
Bermudas,  coral  reefs  of  the,  ii.  171.  174 
Berthelot,  M.,  on  the  Great  Canary,  1. 


Berzelios,  on  density  of  sea- water,  i.  117 
Beshtau,  earthquakes  in,  i.  416 
Beudant,  M.,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  Hun- 
gary, u.  356  .. 
Bewick,  cited,  i.  257 ;  ii.  36.  74 
Bhooj,  town  of,  destroyed  by  earthqoake, 

" ,  volcanic  eruption  at,  during  Cutch 

earthquake,  i.  383;  ii.  122 

Bies  Bosch  ^  new  bay  formed  in  HoUand, 
i.  271 

y,  Dr.,  on  North  American  lakes, 
:  216;  ii.  160 

Bingen,  gorge  of,  ii.  292 

Binstead,  fossils  of,  ii.  401.  428 

Birds,  diffusion  of  plants  by,  ii.  19 

' 1  geographical  distribution  of,  ii.  35, 

62 

,  their  powers  of  difiosion,  ii.  36 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  36 

>-,  recent  extermination  of  some  spe- 
cies of,  ii.  73 

,  bones  of,  in  Gibraltar  breccia,  ii. 

130 

^— ,  rarity   of  their   remains   in   new 
strata,  ii.  142 

Bischoff,  Professor,  cited,  ii.  495 


Biscoe,  Capt,  his  diacoyeries  in  the  aoath 

Polar  Seas,  i.  119 
Bison,  fossil,  in  Torkahire,  i.  101 
Bisons,  in  Mississippi  valley,  ii.  29 
Bistinean,  a  lake  R»nned  by  Red   River, 

i.  185 
Bitumen,  oozing  from  the  bottom  of  the 

sea,  near  Trinidad,  i.  211 
Bituminous  springs,  i.  211 

,  shales,  1.  211 

Bize,  cave  at,  ii.  132 

Bizona,  town  submerged,  i.  32 

Black  Lake,  1.  185 

Black  Sea,  calcareous  springs   near,  i. 

,  waste  of  difib  in  the,  i.  275 

,  evaporation  of  the,  i.  277 

,  see  Euzine. 

Blavier,  M.,  on  peat,  ii  113 

Biaye,  limestone  of,  ii.  345 

Bloomfield,  bursting  of  peatpuioea  near, 

ii.  117 
Blown  sand,  imbedding  of  organic  le- 

znains,  Ac.  in,  ii.  118 
Blue  mountuns  in  Jamaica,  i.  424 
Bluffs  of  Mississippi  described,  i.  181, 

182 
Boa  Constrictor,  migration  of,  ii.  38 
Boase,  Mr.,  on  inrmids  of  sea  in  Coin- 
wall,  i.  267,  268 
— ,  on  driArsand  in  Cornwall,  ii.  120 

,  on  chemical  composition  of  rocks, 

u.  497 
Boate,  Dr.,  on  Irish  peat-bogs,  ii.  113 
Boblaye,  M.,  on  cexamique,  in  Morea, 
ii.  124 

,  on  engillfed   rivers   in  Morea,  iL 

127 

— ,  on  caves  of  the  Moiea,  ii.  127 
— ^•,  on  earthquakes  in  Greece,  ii.  129 
— ,  on    successive    elevatjiona    of  the 
Morea,  ii.  283 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Moren,  ii.  313 

,  on  cretaceous  rocks  of  Morea,  ii. 

439 
Bog  iron-ore,  whence  derived,  ii.  115 
Boffota^  earthquake  of,  i.  ^379 
Bohenua,  age  of  metallic  veins  of,  ii.  496 
Bolos,  Don  Francisco,  on  volcanoe  of 

Catalonia,  ii.  328.  331,  332 
,  on  destruction  of  Oloi  by  earth- 
quake, in  1491,  ii.  381 
Bonajutus,  on   subsidenoe   of  ooaat   of 

Sicily,!.  422 
Bonaparte,  C,  on  birds,  ii.  36 
Bonetli,  Signor,  on  fossils  of  the  Supersa. 

ii.  220.  347  • 

— — ,  on  fossil  shells  of  Savona,  ii.  309 
Bonn,  casts  of  freshwatershells  in  quartz, 

near,  ii.  339 
Bonpland,  on  plants  common  to  Old  and 

New  World,  u.  12 
Bordeaux,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  206.  343 
Bore,  a  tidal  wave  frequent  in  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  and  the  Ganges,  i.  274 
Bormida,  tertiary  strata  of  vaUej  of  the, 
u.  221.  347 
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Bory  de  St  Vincent.  M.,  on  itle  of  flhm- 

torin,  i.  36^,  363,  364 
fioflcomb  chine,  i.  265 
Boflphoriu,  i.  877.  2^ 
Botanical  Greographj,  ii.  10 

,  provinces,  tneir  number,  ii.  13 

,  now  caoeed,  ii.  66. 57 

,  why  not  more  blended  together, 

ii.  67 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  gradual  elevation  of 
the  coast  of,  i.  142.  217.  437 

,  driAipg  of  rocks  by  ice  in,  i 

fioUey  Hill,  height  of,  u.  406 
Bou^,  M.,  on  the  Pyrenees,  i.  139 

,  on  the  coal  strata,  i.  134 

,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  294 

,  on  value  of  zoological  characters  in 

determinin|r  the  chronological  relations 
of  strata,  u.  343 

,  on  tertiary  formations  of  Hungary 

and  Transylvania,  ii.  349.  356 

,  on  the  Vicentine,  ii.  398 

,  on  theory  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  ii. 

471.472 
Bomllet,  M.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
Mont  Perrier,  ii.  853. 389 

,  on  alluviums  of  different  ages  in 

Auvergne,  ii.  389 
Boulade,  alluviums  of  the,  ii.  352 
Boulon  and  Ceret,  dip  of  tertiary  strata 

between,  ii.  313 
Bourbon,  island,  volcanic,  1.  301 ;  ii.  482 
Bourdooes,  R.,  shoal  upheaved   at  its 

mouth,  i.  390 
Bournmouth,  submarine  forest  at,  ii.  140 
Boussingault,  M.,  on    volcanos   of  the 
Andes,  i.  293 

,  on  gases  evolved  by  volcanos,  i. 

473,  474 
Bowdich,  Mr.,  on  fossil  shells  of  Madeira, 

U.285 
Bowen,  Lieut  A.,  on  limestone  columns 

near  Miiigan,  ii.  283 
Boyle  on  bottom  of  the  sea,  i.  43 
Bracini  on  Vesuvius  before  1631,  i.  312  . 
Brahmins,  their  doctrines,  i.  22 
Brand,  Rev.  J.  F.,  on  birthplace  of  man, 

U.49 
Brander  on  fossils  of  Hampshire,  i.  62 
Bray,  valley  of,  ii.  444 
Breaks,  in  series  of  superimposed  farmar 

tions,  causes  of,  ii.  210.  2ia 
Breccias,  in  Val  del  Bove,  ii.  256 

,  in  caves,  ii.  294. 297 

,  now  in  proirress  in  the  Morea,  ii. 

127  *^    * 

,  volcanic,   of  Auvergne,   ii.   352. 

383 
Brenta,  delta  of  the,  i.  220 
Brieslak,  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  i.  432, 
433 

,  on  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  i.  320 

Brigffs,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  water  in 

Airican  desert,  i.  193 
Brighton,  wiste  of  clifls  of,  L  264 


Brii^ton,  stiataat  baseof  clifi  at,  i.  963; 

ii.  428.  431 
Brine  springs,  i.  209 
Bristol  Channel,  currents  in,  i.  240 
Britany,  a  village  in,  buried  under  blown 
sand,  ii.  120 

,  marine  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  142 

Brocchi  on  fossil  concholo^,  i.  37 

,  on  Burnett's  theory,  i.  51 

,  his  account  of  writers  ou  delta  of 

To,  i.  221 
—— ,  on  extinction  of  species,  ii.  57 
— ,  on  the  Bubapennines,].  138;  iL  204. 

301.307 
Broderip,  Mr.,  on  opossum  of  Stones- 
field,  i.  155 

,  on  shells  from  Conception  Bay,  i. 

420 

,  on  Ianthi7Ut,firagUiSf  ii.  42 

— -,  on  buhmi  restored  to  life  after  long 
abstinence,  ii.  42 

,  on  moulting  of  crabs,  ii.  44 

,  on  naturalization  of  a  foreign  land- 
shell,  ii.  53 
Bromberg,  a  vessel  and  two  anchors  dug 

up  near,  ii.  152 
Bromley,  pebble  with  oysters  in  plastic 

clay  at,  ii.  396 
Brongniart,  M.  Ad.,  on  fossil  plants  of 
the  coral  formation,  i.  109 

,  on  jAants  in  islands,  i.  131 

Brongniart,  M.  Alex.,  on  modejrn  lava- 
streams,  i.  345 
— -,  on  elevated  beaches  in  Sweden,  i. 
142.445 

,  on  the  Paris  Basin,  ii.  202.  371. 375 

,  on  conglomerate  of  the  Superga, 

ii.  347 
Bronn,  Prof.,  on  fossil  shells  of  the  Su- 
perga, ii.  2SQ 
-^—j  on  tertiaiy  formations  -of  Italy,  ii. 
223 

,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  290.  294 

,  on  tertisry  strata  of  Mayence,  ii. 

351 
Bronte,  eruption  of  Etna,  near,  i.  338 
Browallius,  on  filling  up  of  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, i.  439 
Brown,  Mr.,  on  plants  common  to  Afirio«| 

Guiana,  and  Brazil,  ii.  17 
Brown  coal  formation  near  the  Rhine, 

ii.338 
Bruel,  quarry  of,  ii.  368 
Buckland,  Dr.,  on  fossil  elephants,  dtc.| 

in  India,  i.  ^ 
-^— ,  on  fossils  from  Esobscholtz's  Bay, 
i.l06 

,  on  the  Bristol  coal-field,  i.  136 

,  on  mammiferous  remains  of  Isie  of 

Wight,  i.  157 

,  on  fossils  in  caves  and  fissures,  ii. 

129. 181 

,  on  Val  del  Bove,  ii.  246 

*— ,  on  effects  of  the  deluge,  ii.  393 
,  on  the  Plastic  clay,  ii.  396 
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Bneklandy  Dr.,  on  fonner  continm^  of 

London  and  Hampshire  basms,  ii.  402 

,  on  valleys  of  elevation,  ii.  419.  421 

—on,  fossil  forest  of  I.  of  Portland,  ii. 

443 

,  on  oolite  fossils,  ii.  459 

Badoshagy,  solfatara  of,  ii.  357 
Bufadors,  jets  of  air  from  subtemuaean 

caverns  called,  ii.  330 
Buffon,  his  theoiy  of  the  earth,  i.  57 

,  reproved  by  the  Sorbonne,  i.  57 

,  on  geographical  diatribution  of  ani- 
mals, ii.  9.  24 

,  on  extinction  of  snecies,  ii.  92 

Bulimus  monUawM  drined  from  Alps,  ii. 

218 
Bnra  and    Helice,   submerged    Grecian 

towns,  i.  32.  300;  u.  156 
Burckhardt  cited,  ii.  119 
Burdiehouse  fossiln,  i.  135;  ii.  449 
Buried  cones  on  Etna,  sections  of,  ii.  952 
Burkart,  Mr.,  on  J6rullo,  i.  348 
Bomes,   Capt.    A.,   on    earthquake   of 

Cntch,  1819,  i.  383,384 
— ^— ,  on    earthquake    in    valley  of  tha 

Ozus,  i.  297 
Burnet,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  49   , 
Burntisland,  whale  cast  ashore  near,  ii. 

163 
Burrampooter^  bodies  of  men,  deer,  &c. 

floated  off  by,  ii.  144 

,  delta  of  the,  i.  224 

Burton,  Mr.  J.,  on  tertiary  strata  near 

Red  Sea,  ii.  286 
Bustards,  recently  extirpated   in  Eng- 
land, ii.  74 
Butler,  Burnet's  theory  ri4ioQled  by,  i. 

49.50 
Byton,   Lord,   on   permanency    of  tha 

ocean,  i.  436 


Cadibona,  liginites  of,  ii.  355 

Cadolake,i.  185 

Cesar  cited,  i.  32;  ii.  391 

Cairo,  fowil  shells  at,  ii.  348 

Caithness  schists,  fossils  in,  i.  153 

Calabria,  geological  description  of,  i.  394 

,  earthquake  of  1783  in,  i,  392 

,  animius  preserved  in  fissures  in, 

ii.  130 

,  tertiary  straU  of,  i.  99^  ii.  207 

Calais,  rippte  marks  formed  by  the  winds 

on  dunes  near,  ii.  320 
Calanna,  lava  of  Etna  turned  from  its 

course  by  hill  of,  ii.  250, 251 

,  vaUey  of,  u.  25a  255 

Calcaire  grossier  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  372, 

373.  875.  379 
Calcaire  siliceux  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  373 
Calcai^ons  springs,  i.  197 
Caloufta,  beds  out  through  in  sinking  a 

well  at,  i.  226  ^ 


Caldcleugh,  Mr.,  on  ettthq«ake  in  Chili, 

1835,  i.  377 
Caldeira,  siliceous  sinter  of  the,  i.  207 
Caldera,  in  Isle  of  Palma,  i.  358, 359; 

ii.  178 
California,  volcanos  in,  i.  294 
Callao,  town  deatroyed  by  sea,  i.  298 
-— — ,  changes  caused  by  earthquakes  ib, 

i.421;  U.155 
Caltabiano,  R.,  lava  excavated  by,  i.  176 
Caltagirone,  blue  shelly  marl  <^,  ii.  235 
Caltanisetta,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  235 
Cambrian  formations,  ii.  458. 456 
Camden  cited,  1.  268 
Camels,  careasses  of,  imbedded  in  drift 

sand,  ii.  119 
Campagna  di  Roma,  calcareous  depomta 

of,  i  202 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 

Campania,  aqueous  lavas  in,  ii.  120 
,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  278 
,  comparison  of  recorded  ehangea  in, 

with  those  commemorated  by  geolo- 
gical monuments,  li.  272 
,  age  of  volcanic  and  associated  rocks 

of,  ii.  278 
,  external  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try, how  caused,  ii.  279 
,  affords  no  signs  of  diluvian  waves, 

it  280 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  mimtioa  of  quaggas 

in  South  Africa,  ii.  31 
Camper,  on'  facial  angle,  1 524 
Can&da,  earthquakes  frequent  in,  i.  295. 

390 
Canary  island,  eruptions  in,  1.  301 

,  shells  between  lavas  in,^  i.  361 

Cannon  in  calcareous  rock,  ii.  ViS 
,  account  of  one  taken  up  near  the 

Downs,  ii.  153 
Canoes  drifted  to  great  distances,  it  GO 

,  fossil,  ii.  152 

Canopus,  formerly  an  island,  i.  223 

,  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  i.  223 

Cuntal,  Flomb  du,  i.  368 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  367 

Capellbacken,  shelly  deposit  at,  i.  445 
Cape  May,  encroachment  of  sea  at,  i. 

,  of  Good  Hope,  icebergs  seen  off, 

i.  120 

" Wrath,  granite  veins  of,  ii. 

Capitol  hill,  Mlcareous  tufk  on,  ii.  268 

Capo  Santa  Croce,  shelly  limestone  rest- 
ing on -lava  at,  ii.  236 

Capra,  rock  of,  ii.  256 

Caraccaa,  earthquakes  in,  i.  387.  390 

Caradoc  sandstones,  ii.  433,  434.  452 

Carang  Assam  volcano,  i.  387 

Carbonated  springs,  i.  209 

Carbonic  acio  gas ;  its  effects  on  loeks, 
i.  209, 210  ;u.  496 

Carboniferous  series,  i.  133. 153;  it  448 

,  freshwater  strata  in,  ii.  449 
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Careare,  tertiary  strata  of,  u.  344. 348 
Cardiganshire,  tradition  of  looa  of  land 

in  J.  268 
Cardium  pcndosumy  ii.  377 
Cardona,  rock  salt  of,  its  relative  age,  ii. 

468 
Carelli,  Si^or,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  i. 

430 
Carew  on  St.  Michaers  roonntj  i.  967 
Cariaco,  bed  of  sea  raised  near,  i.  416 
Caribbean  sea,  tides  in,  i.  242 
Caridi,.  R.^  its  course  changed  by  earths 

quakes,  i.  404 
CarliD|rford  bay,  raised  beaches  in,  i.  142 
Carpenier,  Dr.,  on  encroachment  of  sea 

at  Lyme  Regis,  i.  267 
Casalmaggiore,  island  at,  carried  away 

bytheTo,  i.  179 
Casamicciol,  shells  in  taff  at,  ii.  278 
Caspian,  Pallas  on  former  extent  of,  i. 

— ^,  calcareous  sprinffs  near  the,  i.  206 

,  evaporation  of  the,  i.  220 

,  earthquakes  on  its  borders,  i.  297 

" ,  inflammable  gas,  &c.  near,  i.  297 

,  its  level,  i.  297;  ii.  83,  84. 392 

-^— ,  said  to  have  been  united  with  Black 

Sea  and  sea  of  Azof,  i.  298;  ii.  35 
Cassander  cited,  i.  24 
Castell  de  StoUes,  ravine  excavated  in 

lava  opposite,  ii.  329 
Castell  Follitt,  Java  stream  of,  ii.  326 
^— ,  la?a  cut  throQgh  by  river  at.  ii.  330 
Ciistello  d'Aci,  ii.  247 
Castrogiovanni,  section  of  Val  di  Nolo 

series  at,  ii.  234 

,  hill  of,  its  height,  ii  235 

,  fossils  of,  ii.  236 

Catalonia,  devastation  of  tonents  in,  ii. 

104 
— -,  volcanic  district  of,  ii.  326 
,  ravines  excavated  through  lava  in, 

ii.  328.  330 
— — ,  age  of  volcanos  of,  ii.  331 
,  supcrpoAtion  of  rocks  in  volcanic 

district  of,  ii.  332 
Catania,  overwhelmed  by  lava,  i.  336 ;  iL 

121 
^— ,  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  i.  429 
,  tools  discovered  in  digging  a  well 

at,ii.  151 
,  volcanic  conglomerates  forming  on 

beach  at,  ii.  240 

,  plain  of,  ii.  241 

,  marine  formation  near,  ii.  245 

Catastrophes,  theories  respecting,  i.  24; 

ii.  18</2I5  ^ 
Catcliff,  Uttle,  section  of,  ii.  319 
Catcott  on  the  deluge,  i.  60 
,  on  traditions  of  deluges  in  different 

countries,  i.  60 
Catodons,  stranded,  ii.  168 
Cattegat,  devastations  caused  by  corrpnt 

in  Uie,  i.  275 
Catwyck,  loss  of  land  at,  i.  271 
Caucasus,  calcareous  springs  6f,  i.  206     | 


Caacasus,  earthquakes  frequent  in,  i.  296. 
416 

',  abounds  in  hot  springs,  i.  296 

Cautley,  Capt.,  on  buried  Hindoo  town, 
ii.  Vk 

,  on  bones  in  ancient  wells,  ii.  129 

Cavalaccio,  Monte,  shells  in  VaSt  of,  ii. 
245 

Cavanilles  on  earthquake  of  ^uito,  i.  r  90 

Caves,  organic  remains  in,  ii.  1^.  1^. 
294.^297 

,  alternations»of  sediment  and  stalag^ 

mite  in  some,  ii.  131 

,  on  Etna,  i  338 

Cavo  delle  Neve,  in  Ischia,  ii.  S7& 

Cavambe,  volcano,  i.  292 

Cellent,  lava  current  of^  ii.  325 

— — ,  section  above  bridge  of,  ii.  329 

Celestial  mountains,  i.  l\Xl 

Celsius  cm  diminution  of  Baltie,  i.  51 » 
437 

Censorinus,  i.  29 

Central  France,  lavas  excavated  in,  u 
174 

,  comparison  between  lavas  of  Ice- 
land and,  i.  343,  344 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  357.  381 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  353. 

- — ,  analofi^  of  tertiary  deposits  ■  of,  to 
those  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  370.  375 

Centra]  heat  and  fluidity,  theory  of,  i. 
145.  452 

Centrifugal  force,  i.  450. 462 

CephalagpiSf  fish  fossil  in  old  red  sand- 
stone (see  -fig-)f  ii.  450 

Cephalonia,  earthquakes  in,  i.  394 

Cer,  valley  of,  sections  in  the,  ii.  369 

Ceret  and  Boulon,  tertiary  strata  between, 
ii.  313 

Cesalpino  on  organic  remains,  i.  39 

Cetacea,  geographical  range  of,  ii.  28 

,  migrations  of  the,  ii.  35 

,  imbedding  of  their  remains  in  re- 
cent strata,  ii.  163 

— ^,  stranded  on  low  shores,  ii  163 

Chabriol,  M.,  on  Tissils  of  Mont  Perrier, 
ii.  353 

Chadrat,  pisolitic  limestone  of,  ii.  363 

CfaafTOS  coral  isles,  ii.  172 

ChalK,  protruded  masses  of,  in  the  cttkg 
strata,  ^322 

,  indentations  filled  with  sand,  &c., 

on  its  surface,  ii.  401 

— — r-,  tertiary  outliers  on,  ii.  402 

and  upper  green  sand  of  Weald 

▼alley,  ii.  405 

•— —  escarpments  of  Weald  valley,  once 
sea-clifis,  ii.  407, 408 

1  whyno  ruins  of ,  on  central  district 

ofthe  Weald,  ii.  411 

" of  Nofth  and  South  Downs,  its  for- 
mer continuity,  ii.  418 

,  furrows  on  the,  how  caused,  ii.  401 

— — ^,  greatest  height  of,  in  England,  ii. 
426,427 

— ^,  area  covered  by,  ii.  437 
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Chalk,  oonverted  into  marble  by  trap  dike 

in  Antrim,  ii.  491 
Chalk-flintS|  analysis  of,  ii.  368 
Chalnzet,  calcareous  sjpring  at,  i.  196 

,  volcanic  cone  of,  i.  210 

Chama  pgaSy  growth  of,  ii.  173 
Chamali^res,  near  Clermont,  ii.  360 
Chambon,  lake  of,  how  formed,  ii.  387 
Chamisso,  M.,  on  coral  islands,  ii.  170 
Chamouni,  glaciers  .of,  ii.  299 
Champheiz,  tertiary  red  marls  of,  ii.  361 
Champoleon  in  the  Alps,  strata  altered 

near,  ii.  493 
Champradeile,  vertical  marls  at,  ii.  362 
CharaSf  fossilized,  ii.  158 
Charles  worth,  Mr.,  on  the  crag  strata,  ii. 

314,  315 
Chemical  changes,  whether  volcanic  heat 

is  produced  by,  i.  457 
Chepstow,  rise  of  tides  at,  i.'239 
Cheshire,  brine  springs  ofLi.  209 

,  waste  of  ooast  of,  i.  268 

Chesil  bank,  i.  266 

Chesilton,  overwhelmed  by  sea,  i.  267 

Chili,  earthquakes  in,  i.  85.  377.  380 

,  numerous  volcanos  in,  i.  293 

,  Newer  Pliocene  marine  strata  at 

great  heights  in,  ii.  281 
Chimboraao,  height  of,  i.  122, 123 
China,  climate  of,  i.  115 

,  earthquakes  violent  in,  i.  297 

Chinese  deluge,  i.  23 

Chines,  or  narrow  ravines,  described,  i 

265 
Chitta^ng,  earthquake  at,  i.  416 
Cheekier,  cave  at,  ii.  131 
Christ  Church  head  promontory,  i.  265 
Christie,  Dr.  T.,  on  caverns  in  Silicy,  ii. 

294,295,296,297 
Christol,  M.  de,  on  fossils  of  Montpellier, 

ii.  347 

,  on  caves,  ii.  133, 134 

Cicero  cited,  i.  41 
Cimbrian  deluge,  i.  176 
Cinqueflrondi,  changes  caused  by  earth- 
quake at,  i.  406 
Ciply,  Maestricht  beds  seen  at,  ii.  434 
Cirque  of  Gavamie,  in  Pyrenees,  ii.  %3 
Circular  hollows  formed  by  earthquakes, 

i.407 
Cisterna  on  Etna,  hew  formed,  ii.  259. 

280 
Civita  Vecchia,  springs  at,  i.  202 
Claike,  Dr.,  on  appearanpe,  &jo.  of  lava 

in  motion,  i.  316 
Clay-slate  in  Pvrenees,  ii.  489 
-— — ,  may  be  altered  into  shale,  and  horn- 
blende schist,  ii.  497 
Clayton,  Bishop,  on  the  deluge,  i.  60 
Cleavage,  or  slaty  structure  of  rocks,  ii. 

484 
Clermont,  sections  near,  ii.  360.  362.  382 

,  calcareous  springs  at,  i.  196 

Clift,  Mr.,  on  bones  of  animals  from 

Australian  caves,  ii.  297 


Climate  of  Europe,  Raspe  oh  finrmer,  i. 

60,61 
,  change  of,  in  northern  hemisphere, 

i,  97 
— *,  on  causes  of  vicisutudes  in,  i.  112 
,  astronomical  causes  of  .flnctoatioxifl 

in,  i.  147 
,  its   influence    on    distribution    of 

plants,  ii,  10 
,  effect  of  alterations  in.  on  distribn- 

tion  of  species,  ii.  88.  90.  202 

,  influence  of  vegetation  on,  ii.  106 

Climates,  insular  ana  excessive,  i.  115. 

498 
Coal,  formation  of,  at  mouths  of  Bf  ac- 

kenzie,  ii.  137 
,  reduced  to  cinder  by  trap  dike,  ii. 

491 

,  Ste  Carboniferous. 

Coal  formation,  fossil  planto  of  the,  i. 

109  134.151.158 
Cole,  Viscount,  on  delta  of  the  Kander, 

ii.  312 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  on  crocodiles  of 

Ganges,  i.  227 
Colebrooke,  Maior  R.  H.,  on  the  Ckniras, 

i.226;  ii.lO? 
Coile,  travertin  of,  i.  196 

,  freshwater  formation  of,  ii.  288 

College,  R.,  transporta^on  of  rocks  by 

the,  i.  172 
CoUini  on  igneous  rocks,  i.  67 
Colombia,  earthquakes  in,  i.  416 
Coloniia  on  organic  remains,  i.  40 
Comb  Hurst,  hills  of,  ii.  399 
Come,  lava  current  of^  ii.  327 
Conception,  earthquakes  at,  i.  377. 419; 

ii.l55 
,  recent  fossils  at  great  heighte  in 

Bay  of,  ii.  281 
Conglomerates,  tertiary,  of  Nice,  ii.  310 
,  now  formed  by  rivers  near  Nice, 

i.234;  ii.  310.  312 

,  volcanic,  i.  351;  ii.  240 

Contemporaneous  origin  of  rocks,  how 

determined,  ii.  197 
r — ,  remarks  on  the  term,  ii.  220 
Continents,  position  of  former,  ii.  457 
Conybeare,  Rev.  W.  D.,  on  Lister,  i.  43 

,  on  Bristol  coalfield,  i.  136 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  479 

,  on  the  English  crag,  ii.  206 

,  on  the  London  clay,  ii.  399 

,  on  indentations  in  the  chalk,  ii.  401 

,  on  transverse  valleys,  ii.  414.  415 

,  on  vertical  strata  of  Isle  of  Wight, 

ii.  423 
,  on  former  continuity  of  chalk  of 

North  and  South  Downs,  ii.  418 
,  on  theory  of  M.  £.  de  Beaumont, 

ii.472 
Cook,  Captain,  on  drifting  of  canoes  to 

great  distances,  ii.  50 
,  on  existence  of  high  land  near  the 

South  Pole,  i.  120 
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Coomb,  nvine  called  tbe,  near  Lewea,  ii. 

416 
Oopernican  theory,  edicts  against,  repeal- 
ed at  Rome,  i.  75,  76 
Copiapo,  raised  banks  of  shells  at,  i.  381 
Coquimbo,  parallel  roads  of,  ii.  282 
Coral  between   lava  currents  in    West 

Indies,  ii.  ll:K) 
Coral  islands,  ii.  103 
,  beds  of  oysters,  &c.,  on,  in  the 

Pacific,  ii.  169 

,  their  extent,  ii.  172. 180. 182 

,  linear  direction  of,  ii.  172 

,  rate  of  growth  of,  ii.  173 

Cordier,  M.,  on  rate  of  increase  of  heat 

in  mines,  i.  453.  455 
— ,  his   theory    of  central   heat   and 

fluidity,  i.  146.  453 
,  on    tides  in    the    internal  melted 

ocean,  i.  456 
Cordilleras  shaken  by  earthqoakes,  i.  379. 

387 
Corinth,  decomposition  of  rocks  in,  ii. 

126.496 
Cornwall,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  267 
^— ,  land  inundated  by  driil  sand  in,  ii. 

120 

,  temperature  of  mines  in,  i.  453 

,  granite  yeins  of,  ii.  476.  492 

Coromandel,  inundations  of  sea  on  eoast 

of,  u.  124 
Cortesi,  i.  63 
Cosmogony  distinct  from  geology,  i.  20 

of  the  Hindoos,  i.  20 

,  Egyptian,  i.  24 

,  of  the  Koran,  i.  35 

Costa  de  Pujou,  hill  of,  u.  327 
Costantini,  deluge  vindicated  by .  i.  52 
Cotentin,  tertiary  formation  or  the,  ii. 

396 
Cotopazi,  i.  292.  467 
Coudes,  tertiary  red    sandstone    of,  ii. 

361 
Covelli,  M.,  on  increase  of  temperature 

of  A  hot  spring  in  Ischia  by  eartnquake, 

i.  379 
Cow  per,  i.  74 
Couze,  R.,  lake  formed  b^  filling  up  of 

its  ancient  bed  by  lava,  li.  387 
Crag  of  England,  fossils  of  tbe,  ii.  205. 

313,314,315 
-^— ,  ito  age,  composition,  d&c,  ii.  313 
,  lacustrine  deposits  resting  on  the, 

a.  317 

,  stratification  of  the,  ii.  317 

,  compared  to  Faluns  of  Touraine, 

u.  341, 342 
,  ite  resemblance  to  formations  now 

in  progress,  ii.  320 
Cramer,    Mr.,   on   earthquake  of    New 

Madrid,  i.  388 
Cranti  on  drift-wood,  ii.  139 
Craters  of  elevation,  Von  Buch's  theory 

of,  considered,  i.  357 
Crawfurd,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  fossils  in 

Ava,  i.  46 

Vol,  I 3  Q 


Creation,  suppoBed  centers  or  foci  of,  ii. 

56 
Cremona,  lakes  filled  up  near,  i.  179 
Creta,  argillaceous  deposit  called,  ii.  235. 

241.244 
Cretaceous  group,  ii.  434 
Crimea,  waste  or  cliffs  in  the,  i.  275 
Crocodile  taken  in  the  Riione,  ii.  38 
Crocodiles  imbedded  by  a  river  inunda- 
tion in  Java,  i.  422;  ii.  142. 144 
Croizet,  M.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of 

Mont  Pertier,  ii.  353 

,  on  alluviums  of  Auvergne,  ii.  389 

Cromer,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  253 

,  section  near,  ii.  321 

Cropthorn,  fossils  found  at,  i.  101 
Crowborough  hill,  height  of,  ii.  406 
,  thickness  of  strata  removed  from 

summit  of,  ii.  426 
Cruckshanks,  Mr.  A.,  on  earthquake  of 

ChiU  in  1822,  i.  380 
,  on  lines  of  ancient   aesrcliffii  on 

coast  of  Peru,  ii.  281 
Cuckmere,  transverse  valley  of  the,  ii. 

414 
Culver  cliff,  i.  266 
Cumana,  earthquake  of,  i.  390 
Cumberland,  alate  rocks  of,  ii.  484.  501, 
Cuming,  Mr.,  on  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
raiso, 1822,  i.  381 
Currents  from  equatorial  regions,  i.  116 

,  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  i.  127 

,  section  of  debris  deposited  by  op- 
posing, i.  236 
.causes  and  velocity  of,  i.  238,239, 

240 
^-~-,  destroying  and  transporting  power 

of,  i.  244, 245.  285,  286,  287,  2d8 

,  in  estuaries,  their  power,  i.  249 

,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  i.  276 

,  reproductive  effects  of,  i.  S^l 

-^-,  on  the  British  shores,  i.  281 

,  distribution  of  drifi-timber  by,  ii. 

139 
Curtis,  Mr.,  on  ravages  caused  by  aphides, 

ii.  63 
Curtis,  Mr.  John,  on  power  of  the  ti- 

puliB  to  cross  the  sea,  ii.  48 
,  on  number  of  British  insects,  ii.  95, 

96 

,  on  fossil  insecte,  ii.  141.  398 

Curves  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  IQl 
Cussac,  fossils  in  alluvium  under  lava. at, 

ii.  353 
Cuteh,  changes  caused  by  earthquake  of 

1819  in,  i.  382,  383;  ii.  155.  264.  376. 

423.  443 

y  map  of  («M  PlaU  F.),  i.  382 

Cuvier,  on  dorability  of  bones  of  men,  i. 

159;  ii.  150 

,  on  variability  in  species,!.  498.  500 

,  on  identity  of  Ejgyptian  mummies 

with  living  species,  i.  502 

,  on  number  of  fishes,  ii.  96 

— — ,  on  extinction  of  the  dodo,  ii.  74,  75 
,  on  oolite  foanb,  i.  154 ;  ii.  459 
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Gavier,  on  mammiferoas  remains  of  tbe 
Upper  Val  d'Arno,  ii.  354 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Paris  basin,  ii. 

202.  371.  375.  379 

Cuvier,  M.  F.,  on  aptitude  of  some  ani- 
mals to  domestication,  i..  508 

,  on  inflaence  of  domestication,  i. 

511 

Cyclops,  island  of,  in  bay  of  Trezza,  ii. 
244 

Cypris,  fossil,  u.  160.  362.  441 

,  habits  of  living   species   of  («6e 


D. 


Dalman,  M.,  on  greywaek^  rodu  of 
Sweden,  ii.  452 

Dangerfield,  Captain  F.,  on  baried  cities 
in  Central  India,  ii.  122 

Daniell,  Professor,  on  the  trade- winds, 
i.  127 

,  on  melting  point  of  iron,  i.  453 

,  on  fnsion  or  metals,  I  455 

— — ,  on  deoxidating  power  of  hydrogen, 
i.  461 

Danish  Archipelago,  undermined  by  cur- 
rents, i.  275 

Dante,  embankment  of  rivers  noticed  by, 
1.180 

Dantzic,  waste  of  land  near,  i.  275 

D'AnvUle,  M.,  on  gain  of  land  in  Red 
Sea,  i.  284 

Darby  on  drift-wood  of  Mississippi,  i. 
m,  183 

, on  lakes  formed  by  Red  River,!. 

185 

,  on  marine  strata  of  Lower  Louis- 
iana, i.  185, 186 

,  on  delta  of  Mississippi,  i.  228 

Darent,  transverse  valley  of  the,  ii.  414 

Dartmoor  gninite,  ii.  492 

Daubeny,  ur.ron  mineral  springs,  i.  196 

- — ,  on  country  round  the  Dewd  Sea,  L 
209 

,  on  Mount  Vultur,  i.  301 

,  on  decomposition  of  trachyte,  i. 

321;  u.  496 

,  on  flowing  of  lava  under  water,  i. 

322 

,  on  vicinity  of  volcanos  to  the  sea, 

i.473 

,  on  agency  of  air  and  water  in  vol- 
canos, i.  474, 475 

,  on  nitrogen  in  mineral  springs,  ii. 

,  on  Val  di  Note  limestone,  ii.  235 

— ^,  on  eruption  Of  Vesuvius  in  1834, 

U.258 

,  on  volcanic  region  of  Olot,  ii.  325 

— -— ,  on  volcanic  district  of  Lower  Rhine 

and  Eifel,  ii.  339 
— — ,  on  Auvergne  volcanos,  ii.  391 
D'Aubnisson  cited,  i.  77;  ii.  257* 
Daun,  lake-craters  near,  ii.  334 


Davis,  Mr.,  on  the  Chinese  deloffe,  i.  S3 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  on  lake  of  the  Solfatara, 
i.203 

,  on  formation  of  travertin,  i.  903 

^-~-,  his  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, i.  149 

,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  i.  317 

,  on  chemical  agency  of  electricity, 

i.  458, 459 

,  his  theory  of  an  unoxidated  metal- 
lic nucleus,  i.  460, 461 

,  on  agency  of  air  and  water  in  vol- 
canos, i.  474, 475 

,  his  analysis  of  peat,  ii.  112 

Davy,  Dr.,  on  Graham  laUnd,  i.  356, 
357.  474 

^— ,  on  a  helmet  taken  up  from  the  sea 
near  Corfu,  II.  154 

Davy,  Rev.  C,  on  Lisbon  earthquake, 
i.  416,417 

Dax,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  206.  343 

.  inland  cliJBT  near,  ii.  346 

Dead  Sea,  waters  of,  i.  209 

,  the  country  around  it  volcanic,  i. 

209.299 

De  Candolle  on  hybrid  plants,  L  581 

,  on  distribution  of  plants,  ii.  11, 12, 

13 

,  on  agency  of  man  in  dispetaioii  of 

phnts,  ii.  21 

,  on  stations  of  plants,  ii.  59, 60 

,  on  the  barriers  which  separate  dis- 
tinct botanical  provinces,  ii.  93 

,  on  number  of  land  plantSi  ii.  96, 

96 

^-~-,  on  lon^vity  of  trees,  ii.  261 

Dee,  R.,  bridge  over,  swept  away  by 
floods,  i.  172 

Deer,  theit  powers  of  swimming,  ii.  29 

,  formerly  abundant  in  Scotiand,  il 

73 

,  remains  of,  in  marl  lakes,  u.  146 

Deguer  on  remains  of  ships,  dtc.,  in 
Dutch  peat-mosses,  ii.  118 

De  la  Beche,  Mr.,  on  greywacke  fosrils, 
i.  133 

,  on  delta  of  RhonO)  in  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, i,  213 

,  on  storm  of  Nov.  1824,  i.  267 

^-~-,  on  earthquake  of  Jamaica,  1692, 
i.424 

,  on  action  of  rain  in  the  tropics,  ii. 

105 

^-~-,  on  drifting  of  plants  to  sea  by  hurri- 
canes, ii.  138, 139 

,  on  coral  formations,  ii.  176 

,  on  alternation  of  coral  and  lava  in 

Isle  of  France,  ii.  180 

,  on  fossil  forest  of  I.  of  Pwtiand, 

ii.443 

— — ,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  ii.  492 

De  la  Hire  on  fossil  wood  from  Ava, 


i,i.45 

Delhi  territory, elephants  in,  i.  105 
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,  its  stratification,  i.  235 
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torical, ii.  402 
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Denodur  volcano,  i.  383 
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,  on  limestone  of  Blaye,  ii.  344 
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,  on  Auvergne,  i.  67 
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ii.  206.  222.  340,  341 

,  on  fossils  of  the  Orleannais,  ii.  354 
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cucaire  grossier  in  Pans  basin,  ii.  372 
^— ,  on  the  Cotentin,  ii.  396 
Deucalion's  deluge,  i.  29 
Diceras  limestone,  ii.  445 
Didelphia,  fossil,  in  oolite,  i- 154 
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,  how  caused,  i.  317 ;  ii.  275 

— — ,  changes  caused  by,  ii.  238.  254.  490 

498. 
Diluvial  theories,  ii.  392 
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DimUngton  height,  Waste  of,  i.  251 
Diodorus  Siculus  cited,  i.  296.  335 
Dion  Cassius  cited,  i.  307 
Dodo,  recent  extinction  of  the,  ii.  74 
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u.  166 
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,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  267 
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ii.2l8 
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i.  466 
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Edmonstone  Island,  i.  226 
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ii.  314 
Eels,  migrations  of,  ii.  40 
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der,  ii.  312 
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1  25.361 
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living,  i.  601 
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404 
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ii.  224 

• ,  fossils  of  the,  ii.  225,  226 
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,  marine  formations  of,  ii.  370 
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i.  357 
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Erman,  M.,  on  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water,  i.  117 

,  on^  level  of  Caspian,  ii.  88, 83.  392, 

393 
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,  transported  by  ice,  i.  173;  ii.  300 

Eruptions,  volcanic,  number  of,  per  year, 
i.  373 

,  cause  of,  i.  449.  469 

Erzgebirge,  mica  slate  of  the,  i.  66 
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stroys successive  lines  of,  il.  268.  409 
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cliffs,  ii.  407,  408 
Eacher,  M.,  on  flood  in  valley  of  Bagnes, 

i.  188     . 
EschschoHz  Bay,  fossils  of,  i.  106 
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at,  ii.  130 
Essex,  inroads  of  sea  on  coast  of,  i.  956 
Estuary  deposits,  an^ngement  of,  ii.  191 
Estuaries  described,  i.  &0 
— ,  new  ones  in  Holland,  1.  272 
-^— ,  how  formed,  i.  282 


Estuaries,  tides  in,  i.  282 
,  gain  of  land  in,  does  not  compen- 
sate loss  of  coast,  L  283 
^~-,  imbedding  of  freshwater  species  in, 

ii.  161 
Eternity  of  the  earth,  or  of  prcfsent  sys- 
tem of  changes,  not  assumed  in  this 
work,  u.  506, 507      - 
Etna,  description  of,  i.  309.  333;  ii.  241. 
247,248.  256,257 

,  lavas  of,  i.  175. 232.  870 

— -,  minor  volcanos  on,  i.  S33 

,  buried  cones  on  flanks  of,  i.  334 ; 

ii.  252 
— r— ,  eruptions  of,  i.  335.  338;  ii.  251 

,  towns  overflowed  by  lava  of,  i.  336; 

ii.  121 
-^— ,  subterranean  caverns  on,  i.  338 

,  great  floods  on,  i.  339 

,  glacier  under  lava  on,  i.  340 
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360;  ii.  241.  243 
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observable  on,  li.  262 
Euganean  Hills,  lavas  of,  i.  303 
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1  geological  map  of  {see  Plate  II.) ,  i. 

141 

,  large  portions,  of,  submerged  when 

secondary  strata  formed,  ii.  fuS 
European  tertiary  strata,  successive  ori- 
gin of,  ii.  204 
Eurooean  alluviums  in  great  part  tertiary, 

Euxine  burst  its  barrier,  according  to 

Strabo,  i.  31 
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,  see  Black  Sea. 
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by,  i.  220.  241. 276 

,  currents  caused  by,  i.  241 
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i.471 
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Ho^  Von,  on  level  of  Caspian,  i.  35 

;,  on  Omar,  i.  35 

-,  on  springs  near  Lake  Urmia,  i.  206 

,  on  encroachments  of  sea.  i.  274. 275 

-^— ,  on  gain  of  land  in  Red  Sea,  L  284 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  299.  376. 415 

-,  on  buried  city  of  Oojain,  i.  386 
". — ,  on    human    remains   in    delta   of 
'     Ganges,  ii.  150 

,  on  a  buried  vessel,  ii.  151 

Hoffmann,  M.,  on  new  island  in  Mediter- 
ranean, i.  353;  ii.  239 

,  on  elevation  craters,  i.  357 

,  on  Sicily,  ii.  236.  294.  296 

,  on  agency  of  subterranean  gases,  ii. 

495, 496 
Holbach,  his  theory,  1753,  i.  51 
Holderness,  marine  strata  of,  ii.  316 
Holland,  inroads  of  the  sea  in,  i.  271 

,  submarine  peat  in,  ii.  162 

Holm  sand,  near  Lowestoff",  i.  255 
Holstein,  ii.  324 
Homer  cited,  i.  223 

Honduras,  recent  strata  of,  ii.  285         • 
Hooke,  hii  <<  Discourse  of  Earthquakes," 
i.  44 


Hooke  on  distribution  and   duration  of 

species,  i.  45, 46 
'■  on  earthquakes,  i.  46,  47.  421,  422. 

435 

on  the  deluge,  i.  47 

Hooker^  Dr.,  on  eruption  of  Skaptaz  Joknl, 

i.342 
,  his  view  of  the  crater  of  the  gxeaC 

Greyser,  i.  471 

,  pn  drifting  of  a  fox  on  ice,  ii.  70 

Hordwell,  loss  of  land  at,  i.  265 
Hornblende  schist,  altered  clay  or  ahale, 

ii.  497 
Horner,  Mr.,  on  sediment  of  Rhine,  i. 

229;  ii.  292 

,  on  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  i.  209 

,  on  limestone  of  Burdiehouse,  ii.  449 

,  on  geology  of   Lower  Rhine   and 

Eifel,  ii.  294.  333.  338 
Homitos  on  Joru]lo,,account  of,  i.  346 
Horsburgh,  Capt.,  on  icebergs  ix\    low 

latitu&s,  i.  120 
•— — ,  on  coral  islands,  ii.  172. 178 
Horses,  wild^  drowned  in  rivers  in  Soutk 

America,  u.  144 
Horsfield,  Dr.,  on  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions in  Java,  i.  391.  416 
^-~-,  on  distribution  of  Mydans  meficeps 

in  Java,  ii.  31 
Horticulture,  changes  in  plants  produced 

by,  i:  503 
Hugi^  M.,  on  altered  secondary  strata  in 

the  Alps,  ii.  494 
,  on  modern  granite  in  the  Alps,  u. 

479 
Hnman  remains,  changes  in  buiied,  iL 

133 

in  peat^mosses,  ii.  115 

in  caves,  ii.  128, 129.  131. 132 

,  their  durability,  i.  159, 160 ;  ii.  150, 

151 

in  delta  of  Ganges,  ii.  150 

in  calcareous  rock  at  Guadaloupe,  ii. 

151 
— ^  in  breccias  in  the  Morea,  ii.  128 
Humber,  warp  of  the,  i.  236.  284 
,  encroachment  of  sea  in  its  estuary, 

i.  251 
Humboldt  on  laws  which  regulate  the 

difiiision  of  heat,  i.  113, 114 
-^-*  on  preservation  of  animals  in  (xozen 

mud,  i.  107 

" on  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  i.  131 

^-~-on  transportation   of  sediment  by 

currents,  i.  287 
-^—  his  definition  of  volcanic  action,  i. 

40  . 
on  mud  eruptions  in  the  Andes,  i. 

293 

on  eruption  of  JoruUo,  i.  346 

on  earthquakes,  i.  387.  390,  391 

on  distribution  of  i^cies,  ii.  10. 12. 

25 
on  migrations  of  animals,  ii.  36.  47. 

cited,  i.  23. 102. 107. 118 

Humming-birds,  distribution,  ii.  35, 36 
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Hungary,  tertiaiy  foniiAtioiui>f,  n.  348 

,  volcanic  rocka  of,  ii.  356 

Hunstanton,   its    cliffs    undermined,   i. 

252 
Hunter,  John,  on  mule  animals,  i.  517 
Hunter,  Mr.,  on  buried  city  o^0^jein,  ii. 

121 
Huron,  Lake,  recent  strata  of,  ii.  160 
Hurricanes  connected  with  earthquakes, 

u.  124 

f  plants  drifted  to  sea  by,  ii.  139 

Hurst  Castle  shingle  bank,  i.  265 
Hutchins  on  a  landslip  in  Dorsetshire,  i. 

266 
Hutchinson,  John,  his  <<  Moses's  Prin- 

cipia,"  1724,  i.  61 

,  on  Woodward's  theory,  i.  51 

Hutton,    first     to    distinguish   between 

geology  and  cosmology,  i.  19.  69 

on  Igneous  rocks,  i.  70 

on  granite,  i.  70 

represented  oldest  rocks  as  derivar 

tivee,  i.  71 ;  ii.  606 
HuttoB,  Mr.  W.,  bn  fossil  plants  of  the 

coal  straU,  i.  134, 151 
,  on  fkeshwater  strata  of  the  coal 

period,  ii.  449 
Huttonian  theory,  i.  69.  71.  73.  76 
Hybrid  races,  Lamarck  on,  i.  488 

animals,  i.  6l6 

—  plants,  i.  518  . 

Hydrogen,  deoxidating  power  of,  i.  461 

,  why  not  found  in  a  separate  form 

among  volcanic  gases,  i.  474 
Hydrophytes,  distribution  of,  ii.  13. 18 
Hypogene,  term  proposed  ai  a  substitute 

for  primary,  ii.  499 
-i^-  rormations,  no  order  of  fucoession 

in,  ii.  499 
rocks,  their  identity  of  chanefer  in 

distant  regions,  ii.  500 
produced  in  all  ages  in  equal  quan- 
tities, ii.  601 

,  their  relative  age,  ii.  501 

,  volume  of,  formed  since  Eocene 

period,  ii.  505 
Hythe,  tocroachments  of  sea  at,  i.  263 


1. 


Ia$Mna  frof^UiSf  its  range,  &c.,  ii.  42 

Ice,  animals  mibedded  in,  1. 108 

— ,  drift,  influence  of,  on  temperature, 

i.  115, 116 
-— — ,  pradominance  of,  in  antarctio  circle, 

i.  118,119 

,  formation  of  field,  i.  128 

,  transportation  of  rocks  by  means 

of,  i.  173.  439;  ii.  299,  300 

,  jointed  structure  of,  ii,  487 

Icebens,  formation  of,  i.  108. 117 

,  distance  to  which  they  float,  1. 117. 

-  120. 174 

— ,  their  influence  on  temperature,  t. 

118 


Icebergs,  p)anta  and  animals  transported 
by,  ii.  18.  32 

,  rocks  transported  by,  i.  173.439; 

ii.  299,  300 

Iceland,  icebergs  stranded  on  coast  of, 
i.  118 

»  geysers  of,  i.  207.  470 

,  volcanic  region  of,  i.  301 

,  volcanic  eruptions  in,  i.  341 

,  comparison  between  the  lavas  of 

Central  France  and,  i.  343 

,  new  island  near,  i.  342.  353 

— — -,  polar  bear  drifted  to,  ii.  69 

Idienne,  volcanic  mountain  of,  ii.  378 

Igloolik,  fossils  of,  i.  112 

Igneous  action.    See  Volcanic. 

Igneous  causes.    See  Book  II. 

,  the  antagonist  power  to  action  of 
running  water,  i.  167.  477;  ii.  103 

Iguanodarif  fossil  in  Wealden  and  Kent- 
ish ra^,  ii.  444 

Imbaburu  volcano,  fish  ejected  ft'om,   i. 
293 

Imbeddingof  organic  remains.    SeeToa- 
silization. 

Imperati,  theory  of,  1590,  i.  39 

India,  Central,  buried  cities  in,  ii.  121 

Indus,  recent  changes  in  delta  of,  i.  382, 
383;  ii.  155, 156. 162 

— «-,  sections   of  the   new-raised   land 
formed  by,  i.  384 

Indusial  limestone  of  Auverjpie,  ii.  363 

Inkpen  Hill,  highest  chalk  m  England, 
ii.  427 

Inland  cliff;  near  Daz,  ii.  346 

— ,  on  east  side  of  Val  di  Noto,  ii.  267. 
268 

Inland  seas,  deltas  6f,  i.  217 

Insects,  geographical  distribution  of,  ii. 
45 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  46 

— ,  certain  types  of,  distinguish  par- 
ticular countnes,  ii.  47 

,  their  agency  in  preserring  an  equi- 
librium of  species,  li.  61 

,  fossU,  u.  141.  397 

Instincts,  migratory,  occasional  develop- 
ment of,  in  animals,  ii.  29 

,  hereditary,  i.  608.  612 

.  modified  Dy  domestication,  i.  511 

Insular  climates,  description  of,  i.  115 

Inverness-shire,  inroads  of  sea  on  coast 
of,  i.  249 

Ionian  Isles,  earthquake  in,  i.  382 

^— ,  new  island  near,  i.  3®8 

Ippolito.  Count,  on  earthquake  of  1783 
in  Calabria,  i.  393 

Ipsambul,  buried  temple  of,  ii.  119 

Irawadi,  R.,  silicified  wood  of,  noticed  in 
1692,  i.  46 

,  recent  discoveries  of  fossil  animals 

and  vegetables,  i.  46 

— ,  its   supposed  petrifying  power,  i. 
208 

Ireland,  raised  beaches  on  east  coast  of, 
i.  142 
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Iiekad,  rise  of  oea,  diiring  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, on  coast  of,  i.  419 
-^— ,  reptiles  of,  ii.  38 
-— ^,  its  flora  little  known,  ii.  38 
— ,  peat  of,  and  fossils  of  peat  in,  ii. 

113.  115. 117 
,  deposits  in  progress  off  coast  of,  ii. 

166 

,  rocks  altered  by  dikes  in^  ii.  491 

Iron,  melttag  point  of,  i.  453 

in  wood,  peat,  &>c.,  ii.  113 

instruments,  token  up  from  sea,  ii. 

153 
Irtish,  R.,  fossil  bones  on  banks  o^  i.  103 
Irving,  Mr.  W.,  on  migrations  of  toe  bee, 

iL47 
Ischia,  recent  fossils  of,  i.  96;  ii.  278 

,  hot  springs  of,  L  208.  379 

,  eruptions  and  earthquakes  in,  i. 

303,  304.  308.  379 
,  volcanic  conglomerates  forming  on 

shores  of,  u.  240 
^— ,  configuration  of,  how  caused,  ii. 

182.  279    ' 
Islands,  vegetation  of  small,  i.  130, 131 ', 

ii.  12. 56^ 
-— ^,  animals  in,  i.  135 ;  ii.  26, 27 
—  in  the  Mississippi,  i.  181 

formed  by  the  Ganges^  i.  225, 226 

.  migrations  of  plants  aided  by,  ii. 

17 
,  new  volcanic,  i.  61.  342.  352, 353. 

388,389 

,  coral,  ii.  168 

ofdrifl-wood,  ii.  33 

Isle  of  Bonrbon.  volcanic  eruptions  in, 

ii.482 
Isle  of  Cyclops,  in  bay  of  Trez8a,ii.  244 
-^— ,  contortions  in  strata  of,  ii.  245,  246 
,  lavas  of,  not  currents  from  Etna, 

u.  246,  247 
Irie  c^  France,  alternation  of  coral  and 

lava  in,  ii.  180 
Isle  of  Palma,  description  ofj  i.  358 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  line  of  vertical  chalk  in 

i.  265;ii.427 
Jsle  of  Wight,  geology  of  the,  ii.  204 

,  fall  of  one  of  the  Needles  of,  ii.  323 

,  freshwater  strata  of,  ii.  400 

«— >—,  mammi&roufl  remains  of,  ii.  401, 

426 
^.— ,  vertical  strata  of,  ii.  423.  427 
,  action  of  the  sea  on  its  shores,  i. 

265 
Isonzo,  R.,  delta  of  the,  L  220. 
— ,  its  present   mouth   several,  miles 

from  its  ancient  bed,  i.  222 
^— ,  oonelomerate  formed  by  the,  X.  221 
laoth^^nal  lines,  Humboldt  on,  i.  113 
Isthmus  of  Sieswick,  action  of  sea  on, 

i.273;  ii.  84 
Italian  geologists,  their  priority,  i.  39, 40 
-*—  oCthe  18th  century,  i.  51 
Italv,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  51.  99;  ii.  203, 

,  tolcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 
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Jack,  Dr.,  on   island   of  Pulo  Nias,  iL 

285 
Jackson,  Col.,  on  jointed  structoie  of 

ice,  ii.  487 
Jahde,  new  estuary  of,  i.  273 
Jamaica,  earthquakes  in,  L  294. 423.  432 

,  subsidence  in,  i.  423;  U.  82.  155, 

156 
— — ,  rain  diminished  in,  by  felling  of 

forests,  ii.  105 
— — -,  a  town  swept  away  by  sea  in,  ii. 
124 

,  fossil  shells  of,  U.  285 

James,  Mr.,  on  bisons  in  MissiMippi  Val- 
ley, ii.  29 
Jampang  village  engulfed,  i.  391 
Jan  Mayen's  island',  volcanic,  i.  301 
Japan  Isles,  earthqvnke  in,  L  391 
Java,  number  of  volcanos  in,  i.  296 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  391.  415. 4521 

~— ,  subsidence  of  volcano  of  Papan- 

dayang  in,  i.  415 ;  ii.  259 
~,  vegetation  destroyed  by  hot  sul- 
phuric water  from  a  mountain  in,  ii. 

— — ,  riverfloods  in,  i.  421 ;  ii.  142. 144 
Jesso,  volcanos  in  island  of,  i.  296 
Jobert,  M.,  on   extinct  quadrupeds   of 
,  Mont  Pernor,  U  353 

,  on  hill  of  Gergovia,  ii.  382 

-> — ,  on  Anvergne  dloviums,  ii.  389 
Johnston,  Mr.,  on  sinking  of  the.  waten 

ofliakeMaelerji.442 
Jointed  structure  m  rocks,  ii.  487 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  on  Menii's  Institates,  L 

20 
Jorio,  Andrea  de,  on  Temple  of  Serapia, 

i.  430.  434 
Jorullo,  eruption  of,  i.  294.  345 

,  its  height,  <&c.,  i.  345;  ii.  482 

Juan  Fernandez,  i.  377 ;  ii.  76 
Jura,  Saussure  on  the,  i.  64 

,  relative  age  of  the,  i.  140 

,  erratic  blocks  of  the,  ii.  299 

Jutland,  its  northern  part  converted  into 

an  island  in  1825,  i.  273 
r,  inundations  in,  i.  276 


K. 

Kamtschatka,  active  volcanos  in,  i.  295 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  421 

^— ,  new  island  near,  i.  388 

Kander,  R.,  delU  of,  in  lake  of  Thun, 

ii.  312 
Kangaroo  giving  way  in  .Australia,  ii. 

74 
Katavethrons  of  plain  of  TripoUtia  filled 

up  with  osseous  breocias,  ii.  128 
Kazwini  on  changes  in  position  of  land 

and  sea,  i.  36 
Keferstein,  M.,  on  Fuchsel,  i.  61 
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KeJIl  nfktes  Burnet's  and  Whiston'i 
theories,  i.  50 

Keith  on  dispervion  of  plants,  ii.  16 

Kent,  loss  of  land  on. coast  of,  i.  358,  259 

Kentocky,  cares  in  limestone,  ii.  126 

Ker^elen's  land,  quadrupeds  in,  i.  135 

Killas  of  Cornwall,  ii.  492 

Kimmeridge  clay,  i.  266 

Kincardineshire,  yillagie  in,  washed  away 
byaea,-i.249 

King,  Captain  P.,  on  currents  in  Straits 
ofMagellan,  i.  249 

,  on  coral  reefs,  ii.  172.  179 

King,  Mr.,  on  cattle  losi  in  bog*  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  116 

— — ,  on  submerged  cannon,  ii.  153 

Kingsclpre,  valley  of,  ii.  419 

Kinnordy,  Loch  of,  insects  in  ^narl  in, 
ii.  141 

^^,  canoe  in  peat  of,  ii.  152 

Kirby,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  insects,  i.  522;  ii. 
46,  47.  63,  64  ^ 

Kir  wan,' his  Geological  Essays,  i.  75 

—  on  connexion  of  geolo^ry  and  reli- 
gion, i.  75 

'——  on  affe  of  deltas,  i.'215 

Knight,  Mr.,  on  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 

Kolreuter  on  hybrid  plants,  i.  518 
Konig,  Mr.,  on  rook  in  which  the  human 
skeletonB  from  Gaudaloupe  are  imbed- 
ded, ii.  151  I 
— ,  on  fossils  from  .Melville  Island,  i. 

110 
Koran,  cosmogony  of  the,  i.  35 
Kossa  cited,  i.  36 
Kotzebue  on  drifted  canoe,  ii.  51 

" on  coral  islands,  ii.  171 

Krantz  on  migrations  of  seals,  ii.  35 
Kupffer,  M.,   on   inozease    of  heat   in 

mines,  i.  453 
Kured,  upraised  shelly  deposits  of,  i.  445 
KnrilB  Isles,  active  volcanos  in,  i.  295 


L. 

Laach,  lake-crater  of,  ii.  336 
Labrador,  drift-timber  of,  ii.  138 
Laccadive  Islands,  ii.  172 
Lao^pide  on  Egyptian  munmiies,  i.  502 
Lagoons,  or  salt  lakes,  in  delta  of  Rhone, 

i.  219 
— ^,  of  cofal  islands,  ii.  176 
liSgallas  current,  i.  116 
Lahn,  valley  of  the,  ii.  292 
Lake  Aidat,  how  formed,  ii.  391 
Lake  Erie.    Ste  Erie,  Lake.    ^ 
-*-«  of  Geneva.    Sea  Geneva,  Lake  of. 

Maeler,  i.  442.  446 

Maieotis,i.  223 

Superior.    See  Superior,  Lake. 

Lakes,  bursting  of,  i.  186, 187, 186 

,  filling  up  of,  i.  213,^214 

formed  by  landslips  in  Calabria,  i. 

405, 406 


Lakes,  formation  of,  in  basin  of  JMBans* 

sippi,  i.  185 
formed  by  earthquakes,  i.  388.  401. 

406.424 

,  arrangement  of  deposits  in,  ii.  191 

LVAltar  volcano,  i.  293 

Lamarck,  his  definition  of  speeies,  i.  483 

—  on  transmutation  of  species,  i.  483. 
502 ;  u.  87.  90 

-^—  on  conversion  of  the  orang-outang 
into  the  human  species,  i.  490 

—  on  abundance  of  p<^yps,  ii.  96 

—  on  fossils  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  301 
La  Motta,  in  Sicily,  ii.  243.  247 
Lamouroux  on  hydrophytes,  ii.  ^3 
Lancashire,  submarine  forests  on  coasts 

of,  i.  268 

,  fossil  canoes  in,  ii.  152 

,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  142;  ii.  2d6 

Lancerote,  volcanic  eruptions  in,  i.  349. 

352 
Land,  irregular  distribution  of,  i.  129 

,  quantity  of,  in  northern  and  sou^- 

.    em  hemispheres,  i.  Ill),  l!20.  129 

,  proportion  of  sea  and,  i.  144,  145 

',  eIevq,tion  of,  how  caused,  i.  466;  ii. 

265 
Landers  on  delta  of  Niger,  ii.  4^8 
Landes,  tertiary  strata  of  the.  ii.  346 
Landgnard  Fort,  waste  of  tne  point  on 

which  it  stands,  i.  258 
Land-shells  drifted  to  the  sea  by  rivers, 

ii.  219.  291 
Landslips,  i.  265.  404,  405.  423,  424 
,  imbedding  of  organic  remains  by, 

ii.  125 
,  villa^s  and  their  inhabitants  bu- 
ried by,  li..  125 
Langsdorf  on  new  island,  i.  295.  388 
Languedoc,  deposits  on  coast  of,  i.'  220 
Lapidifying  juice,  i.  38 
Laplace  on  change  in  the  earth's  axis, 

i.  50 
— ^  on  mean  depth  of  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  i.  125 
proved  that  no  contraction  of  the 

globe  had  taken  phu:e  for  2000  years, 

1.  145 
on  mean  density  of  the  earth,  i. 

452 
Lapland,  why  milder  than  Greenland, 

i.  114,115 

,  migrations  of  animals  in,  ii.  30 

Larivi^re,  M.,  oh  drifting  of  rocks  bjioe, 

i.  174 
La  Roche,  section  of  hill  of,  ii.  360,  361 
Las  Planas,  lava  cnrrent  of,  ii.  329 
Latham  on  range  of  birds,  ii.  36 
Latitude  influences  climate,  i.  119, 120 
Latiielle  on  distribntion  of  insects,  ii. 

46 
La  Trinita,  fossil  sheUs  of,  ii.  311 
Latta,  Dr.,  on  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen,  i. 
'     117 
Lauder,  Sir  T.  D.,  on  floods  in  Scotland, 

i.  172;  ii.  28. 123. 142. 144 
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Lauder,  Sir  T.  D.,  on  pvallel  roads  of 

Glen  R07,  ii.  282 
Lanreana^  rayines  filled  near,  i.  407 
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Montloeier  on  Auvergne,  i.  68 ;  ii.  386. 

389 
Montmartre,  gypsum  of,  ii.  374,  375 

,  fossils  of;  li.  379 

MontpelUer,  cannon  in  crystalline  rock 

at,  1.  220 

,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  347 

Montsacopa,  volcanic  cone  of,  ii.  388 
Morayshire,  town  in,  destroyed  by  sea,  i. 

249 

,  eiect  of  floods  in,  ii.  123.  144 

Morea,  cities  submerged  in  the,  i.  300 

C^ramique  of,  ii.  124 

,  osseous  breccias  now  forming  in 

the,  ii.  127 
,  closed  basins  and  engulfed  riven* 

in  the,  ii.'127 
— — ,  human  remains  imbedded  in  the, 

ii.  128 
,  sesrcUfib  at  various  elevations  in 

the,  ii.  283 

,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  313 

,  cretaceous  rOcks  of  the,  ii.  439 

Morren,  M.,  on  peat,  ii.  117 

Moro,  Lazzaro,  on  earthquakes,  1740,  i. 

52 
— »,  on  new  island  in  Mediterranean, 

i52 
— ,  on  nature  of  organic  remains,  i.  52, 

— -,  on  fiinlts  and  dislocations,  i.  53 
^,  on  secondary  strata,  i.  53 
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Moro,  on  origin  of  etnitified  rooks,  i.  66 

,  on  primary  rocks,  i.  70 

Morocco,  earthquakes  at,  i.  301.  417 
Moropano,  shells  in  tuff  near,  ii.  278 
Mosasaurus  of  Maestricht  found  in  the 

English  chalk,  ii.  439 
Mosenberg,  extinct  volcano,  ii.  335 
Mountain  chains,  on  the  elevation  of,  i. 

84,85 

,  on  reKitiv6  antiquity  of,  ii.  464 

,  difficulty  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive ages  or,  ii.  472,  473 
Mountain  limestone  formation,  i.  133;  ii. 

448 
Mount  Vultur,  i.  301 
Mud  eruption  in  Quito,  1797,  i.  389 
Mules  sometimes  prolific,  i.  517 
Mundane  egg  of  Egyptian  cosmogony, 

i.  26 
Mundesley,  chalk  near,  ii.  323 
Munkholm,  Island  of,  i.  446 
Munster,  Count,  on  Maestricht  fossils, 

U.436 

,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  ii.  446 

,  on  Gosau  fossils^  ii.  439)  440 

Murat,  deposits  near,  ii.  386 
Murchison,  Mr.,  on  tiie  Hartz  mountains, 

i.  66 
— : — ,  on  tertiary  deposits  of^the  Alps,  i. 

139 

,  on  the  coal  strataj  i.  134;  ii.  449 

,  on  transition  fossils,  i.  153 

,  on  schists  of  Caithness,  i.  153 

,  on  tertiary  stftita  of  Lancashire,  i. 

142 

,  on  raised  beaches  in  Ireland,  i.  142 

on  tertiary  strata  of  Nice,  ii.  286 

of  maritime  Alps,  ii.  309,  310 

—  of  the  Superga,  ii.  347 

of  Styria,  ii.  349,  350.  357 

of  Cadibona,  ii.  366 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Central  France, 

ii.  358.  369.  382.  386 

of  Aix,  ii.  397 

,  his  section  of  crag  resting  on  chalk, 

u.  317 
-c — ,  on  excavation  of  valleys,  ii.  383 

,  on  upper  green-sand,  ii.  420 

,  his  new  arrangement  of  the  transi- 
tion strata,  ii.  451 
Murcia,  earthquake  of  1820, 1.  377 
Murphy,  Lieut.  H.,  on  height  of  North 

Downs,  ii.  406 
Musara,  buried  oones  near,  ii.  S53 

,  flowing  of  lava  round,  U.  S56 

Muschelkalk,  ii.  448  . 
Mydaus  melic^f  ii.  31 


N. 


Nadder,  valley  of  the,  u.  422 
Nakel,  fossil  ship  found  at,  ii.  152 
Nantucket,  banks  of,  i.  240 
Naples,  history  and  map  of  volcanic  dis- 
trict round,  i.  303^  304 ;  ii.  272 


Naples,  recent  tertiary  strala   in  cliMrict 

round,  ii.  207 

,  recent  shells  in  tuffs  near,  ii.  278 

Narwal  stranded  near  Boston,  ii.  163 

fbsail,  near  XjCWCs,  ii.  161 

Nature,  as  defined  by  Jjamarck,  i.  489, 

490 
Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  on  Somraa,  i.  367;  ii 

275,276 
Needles  of  Isle  of  Wight,  i.  264 

,  fall  of  one  of  them,  ii.  323 

Neill  on  whales  stranded,  ii.  163 
Nelson,  Lieut.,  on  coral  reefs,  ii.  171 
Neptune,  temple  of,  under  water,  1 431 
Neptunists  and  Vuleanista,  rival  ftctioDS 

of,  i.  68.  74 
Nerbuddah,  R.,  ii.  122 
Nerinsn  limestone,  ii.  445 
Nesti,  M.,  on  fossils  of  Upper  Val  d*Amo, 

ii.  355 
Netherlands,  tertiary  formations  of  the, 

ii.397v 
Newcastle  coal-field,  i.  134 
Newer    Pliocene    period.    See  Pliooene 

period,  newer. 
Newfoundland,  cattle  mired  in  bogs  of, 

ii.  116 
Newhaven,  its  cliffs  undermined,  i.  964 
,  tertiary  strata  on  ehalk  near,  ii. 

404 
New  Holland,  plants  of,  i.  131 ;  ii.  11 

,  animals  of,'ii.  25 

,*coral  reefs  of,  ii,  172 

New  Kameni,  formation  of,  L  364 
New  Madrid,  earthqnakes  at,  i.  388 
New  York,  excessive  climate  of,  L  118 
New  Zealand,  animals  in,  i.  135 
Niagara,  excavation  caused  by  the  caisr 

ract  of,  i.  94. 177 

,  falb  of.  i.  176 

,  probable  lime  which  theywill  re- 
quire to  reach  Lake  Erie,  i.  178 
Niapisca  Island,  Worn  limestone  cdlnmns 

in,  ii.  283 
Nicaragua,  volcanos  in,  i.  293 
Nice,  depth  of  Mediterranean  near,  i. 

222.  235.  279 

— ,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  223;  ii.  306, 

309,  310 

Nicolosi  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  335 
Niebohr  cited,  i.  80 
Niger,  delta  of,  its  size,ii.  458 
Nile,  delta  of  the,  i.  222;  iii  212 

,  its  ancient  mouths,  i.  222 

,  analysis  of  mud  of  the,  i.  223 

-^— ,  cities   bnried  under  blown  aand 

near  the,  ii.  118 
— -,  men  swept  away  by  flood  of,  iL 

Nilsson,  M.,  on  lignite  of  the  chalk  pe- 
riod, ii.  439 

—  on  migrations  of  eels,  ii.  40 

Nipon,  volcanos  numerous  in,  i.  296 

Nitrogen  in  springs,  ii.  lOJ 

Noeggerath,  M.,  on  volcanic  district  of 
the  Rhine,  ii.  333, 334.  339 
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Norfolk,  wvte  of  cliffs  of,  i.  252;  ii.  413 

,  gun  of  land  on  coast  of,  i.  254 

,  crag  strata  of,  ii.  313 

Norte,  R.,  transportation  of  sediment  bj 

the,  i.  287 
North  Cape,  drift-wood  on,  ii.  138 
North  Downs,  chalk  ridge  called  the,  ii. 

405 
— ^-,  section   across    valley  of   Weald 

from  south  to,  ii.  406 

,  highest  point  of,ii.  406 

,  on  former  continuity  of  chalk  of 

the,  with  that  of  the  South  Downs,  ii. 

418 
Northmayine,  rocks  drifted  by  sea  at,  i. 

245, 246 
Northstrand  destroyed  by  sea,  i.  273 
Northumberland,  land  destroyed  by  sea 

in,  i.  250 
Noto,  Val  di,  formations  of  the,  u.  233 
Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  i.  219 
Norway  free  from  earthquakes,  i.  448 

,  rise  of  land  in,  i.  142.  445,  446 

Norwich  once  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 

sea  i.  254 
Nugent,  Dr.,  on  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad, 

i.21l 
Novera,  hill  of,  in  Sicily,  ii.  238 
Nymphs,  temple  of,  under  water,  i.  431 
Nyoe,  a  new  island  formed  in  1783,  i. 

342.353 


Obsequens  on  eruption  in  Ischia,  i.  309 
Oby,  R.,  fossils  on  shores  of,  i.  103 
Ocean,  permanency  of  its  level,  i.  436 
Oceanic  deltas,  1. 224 
Odoardi  on  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  i.  60  j 

ii.  204 . 
Oersted,  discoveries  of,  i.  459 
Ogygian  deluge,  i.  298.  308 
Ohio,  junction  of,  with  Mississippi,  i.  180 
Olafsen  on  drift-wood,  ii.  139 
Older  Pliocene  period.    See  Pliocene  pe* 

riod,  older. 
Old  red  sandstone  formation,  ii.  450 

,  fossils  of^  i.  153 ;  ii.  449 

Olivet,  volcanic  cone  of,  ii.  328 
Olivi  on  fossil  remains,  i.  39 

on  iMpdiment  in  Adriatic,  i.  221 

Olot,  volcanic  district  of  (see  PUUe  X/.), 

ii.  325 
— ,  destroyed  by  earthquakcy^  ii.  331 
OmsJius  d'Halloy  on  former  connexion 

of  Auvefgne  and  Paris  basin,  ii.  370 
Omar,  an  Arabian  writer,  i.  34, 
Oojain.    Siae  Oujein. 
Oolite,  or  Jura  limestone  formation,  ii. 

444 
,  converted  into  hypogene  rock  in 

the  Alps,  ii.  494   . 

,  fossils  of  the,  i.  154, 155;  u.  445 

Oolitic  structure  in  Auvergne,  ii.  363 
in  Hungary,  ii.  250 


Oolitic,  recent,  in  Lancerote,  i.  352 
Opossum,  fossU,  at  Stonesfield,  i.  154 
Oppido,  changes  caused  by  earthquake 

near,  i.  394.  400,  401 
Orang-outang,  Lamarck  on  its  conver- 
sion into  the  human  species,  i.  490 
Organic  life,  effect  of  changes  in  land 

and  sea  on,  i.  124 
Organic  remains,  controversy  as  to  real 

nature  of,  i.  37;  ii.  187,  Ifcfe 

,  imbedding  of    See  Fossilization. 

,  importance  of  the  study  of,  i.  79 

,  abrupt  transition  from  those  of  the 

secondary  to  those  of  the  tertiary  rocks, 

i.  140 
—-«*,  contemporaneous  origin   of  rocks 

proved  by,  li.  198,  199 
,    comparative    value    of    different 

classes  of,  ii.  217 

.    See  also  Fossils. 

Orinoco,  R.,  subsidence  in,  i.  416 
Orkney  Islands,  promontory  cut  off  by 

sea  in,  i.  249 
Orleanais,  fossils  of  the,  ii.  354 
Orpheus  cited^  i.  24 
Orth^s,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  344 
Orust,  island  of,  i.  445,  446 
Orwell  river,  i.  258 
Osnabruch,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  351 
Osseous  breccias^  formation  of,  ii.  142, 143 

"f  in  caves,  u.  294.  297 

,  now  forming  in  the  Morea,  ii.  127 

Otaheite,  volcanos  ih,  ii.  177 
— ' — ,  coral  at  great  height  in,  ii.  1^ 
Otranto,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  99 ;  ii.  207 
Oojain,  buried  city  of,  i.  386;  ii.  121 
Ouse,  k.,  transverse  valley  of,  ii.  414 
,  has  filled  up  an  arm  of  the  sea,  ii. 

161.416 
Outlying  patches  of  tertiary  strata  on 

chalkliills,  ii.  402 
Ovid  cited,  i.  26 

Owen,  Mr.,  on  bones  of  turtles,  ii.  165 
Owhyhee,  ii.  177 
Owthorne,  encroachment,  of  sea  at,  i. 

251       • 
Oxus,  earthquake  in  valley  of  the,  i.  297 
Oxygen,  its  action  on  rocks,  i.  169 
Oysters,  &c.,  thrown   ashore  alive   by 

storm^  ii.  165 
— ,  nugrations  of,  ii.  44 


Pachydermata  abundant  in  Eocene  period, 

ii.&O 
Pacific  Ocean,  depth  of,  i.  125 
,  its  height  above  the  Atlantic,  i.  241, 

242 

,  animals  ih  islands  of,  ii.  27 

,  subsidence  greater   than  elevation 

in,  ii.  180 

,  earthquakes  in,  ii.  181 

,  cond  and  volcanic  islands  of,  i.  296; 

ii.  174.  176. 181,  182 
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Pacific  Ocean,  lines  of  ancient  lea  clifia  on 

shores  of,  ii.  281 
PflBstum,  formation  of  limestone  near,  i. 

202 
Pakefield,  waste  of  cliffs  at,  i.  256 ' 
Palieotheriam  in  freshwater  strata  of  Isle 

ofWiuht.ii.40l.429 
Palagonia^  dikes  at,  ii.  237 

,  section  to  Patemo  from,  ii.  242 

Palermo,  caves  containing  osseous  breccias 

near,  ii.  295 
Palestine  shaken  by  earthquakes,  i.  299 
Palissj  on  organic  remains,  i.  40 
Pallas  on  mountams  of  Siberia,  i.  63 

on  Caspian  Sea,  i.  63.  297,  298 

——  on  fossU  bones  of  Siberia,  1.  64. 103, 

104 

on  calcareous  springs,  i.  206 

cited,  i.  275.  299.  4W;  ii.  53 

Palma,  description  of  Isle  of,  i.  358 
Palmer,  Mr.,  on  shingle  beaches,  i.  266 
Panama,  tides  in  Bay  of,  i.  242 
Panella,  in  Ischia,  ii.  279 
Papandayang,  eruption  of,  i.  415 
— ,  its  cone  truncated,  i.  415 ;  ii.  259, 

260 
Papa  Stour,  waste  of  rocks  of,  i.  248 
Papyrus  rolls  in  Hercul9neum,i.329,  330 
Paradise,  Burnet  on  seat  of,  i.  49 
Parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo,  ii.  282 

of  Glen  Roy,  iL  282 

Paris  basin,  formations  of  the,  1.  141 ;  ii. 

202.  370 
,  fossils  of  the,  1.  156;  ii.  203.  225. 

377,378 
,  all  -tertiary  formations  at  first  re- 
ferred to  age  of,  ii.  203,  204 
,    analoffy    of  deposits    of  Central 

France  to  those  of  the,  ii.  370 
-: ,  comparison  between  English  Eo- 
cene deposits  and  those  of,  ii.  401 
Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  the  crag,  ii.  205.  301 
Parma,  tertiary  strata  near,  i.  99.  222;  ii. 

221.303 
Paroxysmal  elevations,  theory  of,  ii.  280 
Parrot  on  Caspian  Sea,  i.  297 ;  ii.  82 
,  retraction  of  his  opinion  on  level  of 

Caspian,  ii.  392 
Parry,  Captain,  highest  northern  latitude 

reached  by,  i.  119 

on  migndion  of  Polar  Bear,  iL  32 

— -  on  animals  of  Melv:ille  Island,  ii.  .33 
Partsch,  M.,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Vienna, 

u.  349 
P^sso  Manzanelli,  waterfalls  in  lava  at, 

i.  175 
Pasto,  volcanos  in,  i.  93 
Patemd,  section  from,  toPalagonia,  ii.  42 

,  valleys  of,  ii.  243 

,  age  of  basalts  of,  ii.  247 

Patrizio's  dialogues,  i.  51 

Pauliac,  lixnestone  of,  ii.  345 

Paviland  cave,  ii.  132 

Peat,  on  its  growth  and  preservation  of 

fossils  in  U,  ii.  102. 112. 115 

bogs,  bur8tin|r  of,  ii.  117  I 

,  sDomarine,  ii.  118. 162 


Pedamentina,  deeerif tion  of  tbe,  i.  319 
Pembrokeshire,  tradition  of  loss  of  land 

in,  i.  268 
Pennant   on   encroachments  of  eea  on 

Yorkshire  coaat,  i.  251, 252 
—  on  distribution  and  migration  of  rnni* 

mals,  ii.  26.  30 
Pentalica,  limestone  of,  i.  102 ;  ii.  233, 234 
Pentland,  Mr.,  on  foasils  from  Anstialian 

caves,  ii.  297 
,  on  foasils.  of  Upper  Val  d'AmOy  ii. 

354 
Pentland  Frith,  currents  in  the,  i,  240 
Penzance,  loss  of  land  near,  i.  267 
Peperino,  dikea  in,  ii.  237 

,  how  formed,  ii.  239 

,  dikes  of^'  how  formed,  ii.  238 

Peron  on  distribution  of  animals,  ii.  39. 45 

Perpignan,  ii.  331 

Persian  Gulf,  coral  in,  ii.  172 

Persian  Magi  on  the  deluge,  i.  35 

Peru,  volcano  in,  i.  292 

— ,  earthquakes  in,  i.  292.  421 

,  proofs  of  successive  elevation   of 

coast  of,  ii.  281 
Peterhead,  whale  steanded  near,  ii.  163 
Petroleum  springs^  i.  211 
Pewsey,  Vale  of^ii.  421 
Pharos  joined  to  Egypt  by  delta  of  Nile, 

i.27.Sa 
Phillips,   Mr.  J.,  on  waste  of  Yorkshire 

coast,  i.  251 

— ,  on  tertiary  strata  in  Yorkshire,  ii.  316 
Phillips,  Mr.   R.,  on  slow  deposition  of 

some  kinds  of  sediment,  i.  288 
Phillips,  Mr.  W.,  his  analysis  of  chalk 

flints,  ii.  368 
Philosopher's  tower  on  Etna,  ii.  280 
Phlegnean  fields,  volcanos  of,  i.  411 ;  ii. 

278 
Physical  Geography.    Ste  Geography. 
Plana,  conglomerate  of,  ii.  348 
Piazza,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  241 
Pichinca  volcano,  i.  292 
Piedmont,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  206.  348 
Pietra  MaJa,  inflammable  ffaa  of,  i.  28 
Pignataro  on  earthquake  ofCalabria,!.  393 
Pigs,  instincts  of,  i.  511 

swim  to  great  distances,  ii.  28 

,  fossil,  ii.  116 

Pindar  cited,  i.  335 

Pingel,  Dr.,  on  subsidenoe  of  Gteenland, 

i.447 
Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  i.  211 
Pitchstone,  formed  by  dikes  of  Somma, 

ii.277 
Piteo,  gain  of  land  at,  i.  217.  438 
Pius  V II.,  edict  against  Galileo  and  Co- 

pemican  system  repealed  by,  i.  75 
Piz,  fall  of  mountain  of,  ii.  1S5 
Plants,  varieties  in,  produced  by  horticul- 
ture, i.  503 

— ,  extent  of  variation  in,  i.  503 
— ,  their  geographical  diambution,ii.  10 
—  in  islands,  ii.  12. 17 

,  dispersion  of,  ii.  14 

,  sUtions  of,  ii.  11.  59 
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Phmii,  edttilibrium  among,  kept  up  by  in- 
sects, ii.  60,61 

,  number  of  terrestrial,  ii.  95,  96 

>,  imbedding  of,    in  subaqaeous  de- 
posits, ii.  135.158.162 

,  on  number  which  are  now  becoming 

fossil,  ii.  139 

,  their  fossilization  partial,  ii.  213 

,  fossil,  importance  of,  in  geology,  ii. 

217,218  >      B       a/ 

,fossil,of  the  coal  strata,!.  109.134. 151 

Plas  Newydd,  changes  caused  by  a  dike 
near,  ii.  490 

Plastic  clay  and  sand  of  the  London  ba- 
sin, i.  156 ;  ii.  398 

of  the  Paris  basin,  ii.  372 

Plastic  force,  fossil  shells  ascribed  to,  i.  37 

Plato  on  Egyptian  cosmogony,  i.  24 

Playfair  on  Huttonian  theory,  i.  72.  76 

on  instability  of  the  earth*s  surimce, 

i.  190 

on  gradual  rise  of  Sweden,  i.  439 

on  formation  of  yegetablc  soil*  ii. 

100 

cited,  i.  467 

Pleurs,  town  of,  and  its  inhabitants  bu- 
ried by  a  landslip,  ii.  125 

Pliny  the  Elder.!.  33 

,  on  delta  of  Rhone,  i.  218 

—^f  on    islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  i.  272 

,  killed  by  eruption  of  Vesuvius; 

A.  o.  79,  i.  306 

Pliny  the  Younger,  on  eruption  of  Vesu- 
yins,  A.  D.  79,  i.  306 

,  does  not  mention  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  Herculaneum  and*  Pompeii,  i.  307 

Pliocene  period,  newer ,  derivation  of  the 
term,  ii.  223 

,  proportion  of  living  species  in  fos- 
sil shells  of,  ii.  224.  226 

^— ^,  marine  formations  of,  ii.  232 

-^— ,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  273 

,  subterranean  rocks  of  fusion,  formed 

during,  ii.  265 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  287 

,  osseous  breccias  and  cave  deposits 

of,ii  294 

,  alluviums  of,  ii.  298 

Pliocene  period,  older ^  proportion  of  liying 
species  in  fossil  shells  of,  ii.  224. 226 

,  mammiferouB  remains  of,  ii.  229 

,  formations  referable  to  the,  ii.  300 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 

Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  origin  of,  ii. 
263,264 

,  changes  of  surface  during  and  since 

their  emergence,  ii.  266 

f  newer,  chiefly  yisible  in  countries 

of  earthquakes,  ii.  281.  286 

Plomb  du  Cantal,  successively  accumu- 
lated, ii.  369 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  384,  385 

,   limestone    covered    by   voleanie 

rocks  on,  ii.  386 

,  not  an  elevation  ctater,  i.  368 


Plot  on  organic  remains,  1.  43 

Pluche,  theory  of,  irj2,  i.^1 

Plutarch,  i.  24 

Plutonic  rocks,  ii.  474 

— ^,  distinction  between  volcanic  and, 

ii.  479 

,  their  relative  age.  ii.  482,  483.  501 

-,  changes  produced  by,  ii.  492 

Po,  R.,  frequently  shifts  its  course,  i.  178 

,  embankment  of  the, !.  179 

,  delta  of  the.  i.  220.  234  j  ii.  108 

Podolia,  tertiary  formatbns  of,  ii.  350  « 
Polistena,  changes  caused  by  earthquakes 

near,!.  397.  402.  405.  ^ 
Polyps,  see  Zoophytes. 
Pomerania,  fossil  ships  in^  ii.  152 
Pompeii,  how  destroyed,  i.  323.  325 
,  section  of  the  mass  enveloping,  i. 

o5m5 

,  depth  to  which  the  ashes  of  erup- 
tion of  1822  covered,  i.  323 

,  objects  preserved  in,  i.  326 

Pomponius  Mela,  cited,  i.  219.  271 
Fondres,  cave  at,  ii.  133 
Pontanus  on  eruption  in  Ischia,  i  309 
Pont  du  Chateau,  tulf  and  limestone  at, 

ii.  382 
Ponte  Leucano,  travertin  at,  i.  203 
Pont  Gibaud,  gneiss  rocks  decomposed 

by  carbonic  acid  at,  i.  210 

,  calcareous  springs  near,  i.  196 

Poole  Bay  cut  into  by  sea,  i.  265 
Popayati,  volcanosin,  i.  293 

,  shaken  by  earthquake,  i.  379 

Port-au-Prince  destroyed  by  earthquake, 

i.  419 
Portland,  fossil  ammonites  of.  i.  45 

,  its  peninsula  wasting,  i.  266 

,  fossil  forests  in,  ii.  442 

Port  Royal,  subsidence  of,  i.  423;  ii.  82. 

155,156 
Portugal,  earthquakes  in,  i.  301.  416 
Port  Vallais,  ancient  town  in  delta  of 

Rhone,  i.  213 
Po  Vecchio,  i.  179 
Pratt,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  i. 

157;  ii.401 

,  on  cave  of  San  Giro,  ii.  295 

Preoession  of  the  equinoxes,  1.  121 
Provost,  M.  C,  on  fossil  mammalia-  of 

Stonesfield,  i.  154 
— ,  on  gypseous  springs  of  Badf n,  i. 

206 
,  on  new  island  in  Mediterranean,  i. 

354 

,  on  elevation  eraters,  i.  357,  358.368 

,  on  ffeological  causes,  ii.  Ill 

,  on  drifting  of  plants,  ii.  138 

,  on  filling  up  of  caves  with  osseou* 

breccias,  ii.  131 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Vienna,  ii.  206. 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Paris  basin, 

ii.  372.  374,  375.  378 
Preyost,  M.  P.,  on  radiation  of  heat,  i. 
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PrerosL  Mr.  J.  L.,  on  number  of  wrecked 

yesselB,  ii.  149 
Pressure,  effects  of,  on  consolidation  of 

strata,  u.  462,  4G3 
Prichard,  Dr.,  on  Egyptian  cosmogony, 
i.  84. 161 

,  on  recent  ori^n  of  man,  i.  160 

^—,  on  distinct  origin  of  dog  and  wolf, 
i.600 

,  on  hybrid  races,  i.  517,  518 

~— ,  on  facial  an^le,  i.  524 

,  on  distribution  of  animals,  ii.  25. 27 

Primary,   on  the  rocks  usually  termed, 

u.  l§Si.  474 
,  their  relation  to  volcanic  and  sedi- 
mentary formations,  ii.  473 

,  divisible  into  two  groujM,  ii.  474 

— ,  on  the  stratified  rocks  called,  ii, 

194.483 
— ,  the  term  why  faulty,  ii  499 
strata,  how  tax  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation, ii.  501 
Primitive,  term  now  abandoned,  ii.  194 
Primosole,  limestone  at,  ii.  241 
Prinsep,  Mr.,  on  sediment  of  Ganges,  i. 

230 
Priory  of  Crail,  swept  away  by  sea,  i.  250 
Procida,  island  of,  remarks  of  ancient 
writers  on,  i.  304 

would    resemble  Ischia  if  raised, 

ii.  279 
Progressive  development  of  organic  life, 

tiieory  of,  i.  148.  482 
Promontories,  their  effect  in  protecting 

low  shores,  i.  249 
Psalmodi,  formerly  an  island,  i.  219 
Puglia,  fossil  elephant  found  at,  i.  39 
Pufo  r^ias,  fossil  shells  of,  ii.  285 
Pulvermaar,  described,  ii.  335 
Punto  del  Nasone,  dikes  at,  ii.  275 
Punto  di  Guimento,  veins  of  lava  at,  ii. 

255 
Purac^  volcano,  ii.  378 
Purbeck,  its  peninsula  wasting,  i.  266 
Pursh  on  Plants  of  United  SUtes,  ii.  12 
Pusanibio,  R.,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  in  wa- 
ters of,  ii.  378 
Puy  Anoet,  chalk  with  beds  of  tuff  in,  ii. 

Puy  de  Gome,  ravine  in  lava  of,  ii.  387 
Puy  de  Joasat,  quartzose  grits  of,  ii.  361 
Puy  de  Marmont,  tuff  and  marl  in,  ii. 

Puy  de  Pariou,  ii.  390 

Puy  Griou,  ii.  386 

Puy  Rougb,  ravine  in  lava  of,  ii.  388 

Puy  de  'nurtaret,  ii.  387 

Puy  en  Velay,  fossils  in  alluvium  under 

Uva  near,  li.  353 

,  freshwater  formation  of,  ii.  366 

PuxzuoU,  Temple  of  Serapis  near,  i.  426 
,  inland  ciiffii  near,  i.  427,  428 ;  ii. 

268 
.*— ,  date  of  re-eleration  of  coast  of,  i. 

432 
,encroachment  of  seanear,  i.  435      I 


Puzzuoli,  no  great  wave  caused  by  rise 

of  coast  near,  ii.  280 
Pyrenees,  their  relative  age,  height,  &^.f 

i.  139;  ii.  468,  469 
,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  312.  344. 

468 
,  lamination  of  clay-slate  in,  ii.  488, 

489 

,  chalk  of  tiie,  ii.  437,  438 

Pythagoras,  system  of,  i.  26 
,  on  Etna,  i.  290 


Quadrumanous  animals,  not  found  fos- 

sU,  i.  157 
Quadrupeds,  domestic,  multiply  rapidly 

in  America,  ii.  75 

,  Imbeddiag  of  terrestrial,  ii.  142 

Quaggas,  migrations  of,^  ii.  31 
Quartz,  whence  derived,  ii.  497 
Quebec,  climate  of,  i.  115 

,  eairthquakes  in,'i.  390 

Quero  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  390 
Quilotoa,  Lake,  cattle  killed  by  vapoura 

from,  i.  390 
Quintero  elevated  by  earthquake  of  1822, 

i.  380 
Quirini,  theory  of,  i.  43 
Quito,  earthquakes  in,  1.  389,  390.  422 
Quorra,  or  Niger,  delta  of  the,  ii.  458. 
Quoy,  M.,  on  coral  zoophytes,  ii.  173 


Rabenstein  cave,  ii.  130 

Race  of  Alderney,  its  velocity,  i.  240 

Radicofani,  marls  capped  by  basalt  at, 

ii.  303 

,  age  of  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 

Radusa,  fossil  fish  of,  ii.  236 
Raffles,  Sir  S.,  cited,  i.  386.  514,  515 
Rails,  drifl-timber  in  Mississippi,  &o., 

i.  182,183 
Rain,  action  of,  ii.  105 
diminished  by  felling  of  forests,  ii. 

105 
Ramazzini  on  Burnet's  theory,  i.  51 
Ramond,  M.,  on  Auver^e,  ii.  389 
Rancid,  altered  lias  &tt  u*  493 
Raspe  on  islands  shming  their  position 

(note),  i.  28 

,  his  theory,  1763,  i.  60, 61 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  60,  61 

,  on  new  islands,  i.  61 

,  on  basalt,  i.  67 

,  on  elevation  of  coast  of  Chill,  i.  421 

Rats,  migrations  of,  it  30 

,  introduced  by  man  into  America,  ii. 

52.76 
Ravenna,  formerly  a  sea-port,  i.  221 
Ray,  his  physico-tneology,  i.  47,48 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  47 

,  on  encroachments  of  sea,  i.  48.  257 
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Ray,  on  Woodward's  theory,  i.  49 

,  cited,  ii.  38 

Reaumur  on  insects,  ii.  64 

Recent  formations,  term  explained,  ii.  220 

,  form  a  common  point  of  departure 

in  all  countries,  ii.  2^ 
Recent  and  tertiary  formations,  synoptical 

table  of,  ii.  231 
Reculver  cliff,  encroachment  of  sea  on, 

i.259 
Recupero  on  flowing  of  lava,  i.  337 
Red  marl,  supposed  universality  of,  ii.  462 
and  sandstone  of  Auvergne,  ii.  361. 

462 
Red  River,  formation  of  new  lakes  by,  i. 

185;  ii.  893 

,  drift-wood  in,  i.  183 

Red  River  and  Mississippi,  their  junction , 

recent,  i.  234 
Red  Sea,  gahi  of  land  in,  i.  284 

,  level  of,  i.  241 

,  coral  reefs  of,  ii.  169. 173. 177. 179 

,  on  former  union  of  Mediterranean 

and,  i.  286 
and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species 

in,  ii.  200.  342 

,  tertiary  strata  on  borders  ctf",  ii  286 

Refrigeration,  Leibnitz's  theory  of,  i.  44 
,  causes  which  might  produce  the  ex- 
treme of,  i.  125 
Rein-deer,  geographical  range  of,  ii.  30 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  33 

,  imported  into  Iceland,  ii.  76 

Rennell,  Major,  on  delta  of  Ganges,  i.  285, 

227 

,  on  icebergs,  i.  117, 118 

,  on  delu  of  NUe,  i.  222 

,  on  sediment  in  waters  of  Ganges,  i. 

229 

,  on  currents,  i.  116.  239, 840^241 

,  on  the  tide-wave  called  the  Bore,  i. 

274 
Rennes,  tertiary  strata  near,  ii.  397 
Rennie,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  peat,  and  fossils  in 

peat,  ii.  112, 113. 115. 119 
Reptiles,  their  geographical  distribution, 

ii.  37 
— ^,  their  powers  of  difibsion,  ii.  38 

,  in  Ireland,  ii.  38 

,  imbedding  of,  in  subaqueous  depo- 
sits, ii.  142. 144.  163 
Resina,  overflowed  by  lava,  i.  313 
Rhine  R.,  description  of  its  coarse,  i.  269 

,  its  delu,  i.  269 

— -,  Lower,  volcanos  of  the,  ii.  332,  333 

,  origin  of  trass  of,  ii.  337 

Rhinoceros,  fossil,  in  Siberia,  i.  105 
Rhone,  delta  of,  in  Mediterranean,  i.  217 
,  delta  of,  in  Lake  of  Geneva,  i.  213. 

233;  ii.211 
,  debris  deposited  at  its  confluence 

with  the  Arve,  i.  236 

,  shells  drifted  by  the,  ii.  218 

,  a  cannon  imbedded  in  calcareous 

rock  in  its  delta,  ii.  153 
Riceioli,  Signor^  on  travertin,  ii.  288 


Richardson,  Dr.,  on  formation  of  ioebergi, 

i.ioe 

,  on  a  calcareous  formation  near  the 

Mackenzie  River,  i.  134 
— ^,  on  drift-timber  in  the  Mackenzie 

and  Slave  Lake,  ii.  137 
Richardson,  Mr.  W.,  on  Heme  Bay,  i. 

513 
Riobamba  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  390 
Rimao,  valley  of,  ancient  aearcliflb  in,  ii. 

281 
Ripple  marks,  how  formed,  ii.  319,  320 
Risso,  M.,  on  fossil  shells,  ii.  286.  311 
Rita,  hot  spring  of,  its  temperature  raised 

by  earthquake,  i.  379 
Rive,  M.  de  la,  on  terrestrial  magnetism, 

i.  459 
Rivers,  difference  in  the  sediment  of,  i.  95. 

217, 218,  219,  220.  233 ;  ii.  199 

,  sinuosities  of,  i.  169 

,  two  equals  when  they  become  con- 
fluent, do  not  occupy  bed  of  double 

surface,  i.  171 
Robert,  M.,  on  fossils  of  Cussac,  ii.  353 
Rocco  di  Ferro,  shells  in  tuffs  of,  ii.  245 
RoiShester,  indentations  in  the  chalk  filled 

with  sand,  Stc.,  near,  ii.  401 
Rockall  bank,  recent  deposits  on,  ii.  166 
Rocks  specific  gravity  of,  1.  170 
,  altered   by  subterranean  gaaes,  i. 

210;  ii.  233 
,  distinction    between    sedimentary 

and  volcanic,  ii.  192.  474 
•^— ,  origin  of  the  primary,  ii.  193.  482. 
,  distinction   between  primary;   se- 
condary, and  tertiary,  ii.  192 
persistency,  of  mineral  character, 

why  apparently  greatest  in  the  older, 

,  older,  why  most  consolidated  and 

disturbed,  ii.  462,463 
— — ,  secondary  volcanic,  of  many  differ^ 

ent  ages,  ii.  463 . 
>,  relative  age  of,  how  determined,  ii. 

195 
,  transportation  of,  by  ice,  i.  173. 439; 

ii.  300 
,  cleavage  planes  and  jointed  struc- 
ture of,  ii.  484 
,  how  altered  by  permeation  of  heat 

and  gases,  ii.  494,  495 
,  chemical  composition  of  different, 

ii.497 
Roderberg^  crater  of  the,  ii.  292.  336 
Rogvarpen,  Lake,  strata  near,  i.  446 
Roman  roads  under  water  in  Bay  of  Baie, 

i.431 
Rome,  travertins  of,  ii.  288 
Romney  Marsh,  gained  firom  sea,  i.  263 
Ronca,  tertiary  limestone  of,  ii.  ^QS 
Ronchi,  Roman  bridge  of,  buried  in  silt, 

i.222 
Rose,  M.  G.,  on  hornblende  and  augite, 

K378 
Ross,  Captain,  on  icebergs  in    Baffin's 

Bay,  i.  117 
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Rowberff,  slide  of  the,  it.  195 
EotarOyltfoiite,  structare  of,  L  304 
RotfttioA  of  the  earth,  currents  eaused  by, 

i.243 
Rother,  River,  vessel  found  in  its  old  bed, 

i.263;  ii.  151 
Royat,  near  Clermont,  ii.  391 
Royle,  Mr.,  i.  105 

Rozet,  M.,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  294 
Runn  of  Catch  described,  i.  384 
RuntoB,  tng  strata  in  cliffs  near,  ii.  321 
Rye  formerly  destroyed  by  sea,  i.  263 


S. 


Sabine,  Captain,  on  well  at  Chiswick,  i. 

193 
—  on  distance  to  which  waters  of  Ama- 
zon discolour  the  sea,  i.  287 
-— ^,  on  cnrrent  crossing  the  month  ot  the 

Amazon,  i.  287 
Ssbrina,  island  of,  i.  352.  389 
Saco,  flood  on  the  River,  i.  186 
Sahamnpore,  buried  town  near,  ii.  124 
St.  Andr^  destroyed  by  a  landslip,  ii.  125 
St.  Andrews,  loss  of  land  at,  i.  ^ 
— — ,  a  gun-barrel,  fossil,  with  shells  at- 
tached to  it,  near,  ii.  153 
St.  Christopher's,  alternations  of  coral 

and  volcanic  substances  in,  ii.  284 
St.  Domingo,  subsidence  of-  coast  of,  i. 
419 

,  hot  springs  caused  by  earthquake  in, 

i.  416 
-*— ,  fossil  vases,  &c.  in,  ii.  151 
St.  Eustatia,  tertiary  formations  in,  ii.  284 
St  George,  banks  of,  i.  240 
St.  Helena,  tides  at,  i.  21^^ 
St.  Hospice,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  286 
St.  Jago,  earthquake  at,  i.  380 
St.   Katherine's  Docks,   a  fossil  vessel 

found  in,  ii.  152 
St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  elevated  beaches 
in,  i.  295;  ii.283 

,  ekrtbquakes  in,  i.  390 

St.  Madeleine,  near  Nice,  fossil  shells  of, 

ii.  310 
St.  Maura,  earthquakes  in,  i.  382.  394 
St.  Michael,  siliceous  springs  of,  i.  207 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  i.  267;  ii.  492 
St  Mihiel,  limestone  clifis  of,  ii.283 
St.  Ouen,  five  sheets  of  water  intersected 

in  a  well  at,  i.  194, 195 
St  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht,  fossiU  of, 

U.434 
St.  Romain,  gypsum  of,  ii.  365 
St.  Sebastian  overflowed  by  volcanic  allu- 
vions, i.  323 
St  Ubes  enffulfed  by  earthquake,  i.  417 
St.  Vincent^,  volcanos  of,  i.  387 ;  ii.  284 

,  counter  currents  in  the  air  proved 

by  eruption  in,  i.  126 
,  boa  constrictor  conveyted  on  drift- 
wood to,  ii.  38 
Salisbury  Craig,  altered  strata  in,  ii«  491 


Salt,  OB  its  deposition  in  the  Meditens- 

nean,  i*  277 
Salt  springs,  i  35.  209 
Saltholm,  island  of,  i.  438 
Samothracian  deluge,  i.  298 
San  Ciro,  fossils  in  cave  of,  ii.  295 
Sand,  estuaries  blocked  up  by  blown,  i. 

254.280 
^-~,  cones  of,  thrown  up  dnring  earth- 

qoake^  i.  407 
-^,  dnft,  imbedding  of  towns,  organic 

remains,  Ac,  in,  u.  118, 119 
Sanda,'  its  promontory  cut  off  by  the  sea, 

i.  249 
Sandown  Bav.  excavated  by  sea,  i.  365 
Sandstone,  old  red,  fish  found  fossil  in, 

i.  152, 153. 156, 157 
Sandwich  Land,  perpetual  snow  to  level 

of  sea-beach  in,  i.  119 
San  Feliu  de  Pallerols,  ravine  in  kvm 

near,  ii.  329   . 
San  Filippo,  tvavextin  of,  i.  200 
SangmnMaria  rugoaa,  range  of,  ii.  41 
San  Lio,  on  Etna,  fissures  in  plain  of,  i. 

335 
San  Lorenso,  isle  of,  recent  fossils  in, 

ii.  281 
San  Lucido,  torrents  of  mud  eaused  by 

earthquake  at,  i.  406. 407 
Santa  Croce,  Cape  of,  limestone  on  lava 

at,  ii.  236 
Santa  Madalena,  section  at,  ii.  327 
Santa  Margarita,  crater  of,  ii.  328 
Santa  Mana,  island  of,  raised  ten  feet,  i. 

378 
Santorin,  geological  structure  of,  i.  362 

,  chart  and  section  of,  i.  363 

.new  islands  in  Gulf  of,  i.  363 

San  Vignone,  travertin  of,  i.  199 
Saracens,  lesraing  of  the,  i.  34 
Sardinian  volcanos,  ii.  332 
Sasso,  Dr.,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Genoa, 

ii.309 

,  on  fossil  shells  of  Albenga,  ii.  310 

Saucats,  freshwater  limestone  of,  ii. 
Saussure  on  the  Alps  and  Jura,  i.  64 

on  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  i.  173 

Savanna  la  Mar,  sw6pt  away  by  sea^  ii. 

124 
Savona,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  355 
Saxony,  Werner  on  the  geology  of,  i.  66 
Scandmavia  represented  as  an  island  by 

the  ancients,  i.  437, 438 
,  gradual  rise  of,  1.  143.  437. 469 ;  ii. 

2G4.286 

,  See  Sweden. 

Scarpellini,  Professor,  i.  75 
Schieuchzer,  his  theory,  1708,  i.  51 
Scheveningen,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  271 
Schist,  siliceous,  clay  converted  into,  by 

a  lava  dike,  ii.  238.246 
Schlegel,  M.  de,  i.  31 
Schmerling,  Dr.,  on  cavern  of  Chockier, 
ii.  131 

on  human  remains  in  caves,  ii.  138 

Sciaooa,  island  of.    See  Graham  Idand. 
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Soilla  OB  orgmc  remaiiw,  1670,  i.  41 

Soilla,  rock  of,  i.  4Ud 

Seoresbj,  Captain,  on  the  galf  stream,  i. 

,  on  the  formation  of  field  Ice,  i.  128 

— ,  on  weight  of  rocks  transported  by 
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,  tertiary  strete  of,  ii.  205.  313 

Sullivan's  Island,  waste  of,  i.  274 

Sulphur  Island,  i.  296 

Sulphureous  springs,  i.  206 

Sumatra,  volcanos  in,  i.  296 

Sumbawa,  subsidence  in  island  of,  1815, 

i.  386;  ii.  156 
Sunderbnnds,  part  of  delta  of  Ganges,  i. 

Sunderland,  magnesian  limestone  of,  L 

202 
Superga,  fossU  shells  of  the,  ii.  220, 221. 

Superior,  Lake,  dritas  of,  i.  216 

,  recent  deposito in,  i.  216,217;  ii, IGO 

,  its  depth,  extent.  Ac.,  i.  216, 217 

,  bursting  of,  would  cause  a  flood,  iL 

392 
Superposition  of  successive  formations, 

causes  of  the,  ii.  210 

,  proof  of  more  recent  origin,  ii:  195 

-**— ,  exceptions  in  regard  to  volcanic 

rocks,  ii  196 
,  no  invariable  order  of,  in  Hypogene 

formations,  ii.  499 
Surface,  state  of,  when  secondary  and 

tertiarystnta  were  formed,  ii.  206 
Sussex,  Weald  formation  of,  i.  137 

,  waste  of  its  coast,  i.  264 

Swanage  Bay  excavated  by  sea,  i.  265 
Swatch  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  i.  225 
Sweden,  gradual  rise  of,  i.  143. 437.  477; 

ii.  286,  287. 422 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  448 

,  lignite  of  chalk  period  in,  ii.  439 

,  grey wacke  rooks  of,  ii.  452 

.  See  also  Scandinayia. 

Swinburne,  Cu»t,  on  Graham  Island,  i. 

353.355 
Switaerland,  towns  destroyed  hy  landslips 

in,  ii.  125 

,  <  molasse'  of,  ii.  348 

Symes  on  petroleum  sprinn,  i.  211 
Syenites  not  distingaish»la  ftom  gra- 
nites, ii.  478 
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Syneuie,  Kotion  at,  ii.  234 

,  inland  tliffs  north  of,  ii.  967 

,  caTes  near,  ii.  2d4 

Syria,  gain  of  land  on  its  coaste,  i.  286. 
,  earthquakes  in,  L  299 


Table-Mountain,  interseeted  by  veins,  ii. 

475 
Tacitus  cited,  i.  307 
Tadeausac,  earthquakes  at,  i.  390 
Tagliamento,  R.,  delta  of  the,  i.  220 

,  conglomerates  formed  by,  i.  221 

Talcahuano^  recent  elevation  of,  i.  378 
Tampico,  sediment  transported  by,  i.  287 
Tanaro,  plains  of  the,  ii.  221.  348 
Tangaran,  R.,  stopped  up  by  landslips,  i. 

Targioni  on  geology  of  Tuscany,  i.  68 

,  on  origin  of  valleys,  i.  58 

,  on  fossil  elephants,  i.  58 

,  on  deposits  of  springs,  i.  198 

Taro,  R.,  ii.  304 

Tay,  encroachment  of  sea  in  its  estuary, 

i.  249 
Taylor,  Mr.,  on  art  of  mining  in  England, 

i.  65 
Taylor,  Mr.  R.  C,  on  waste  of  cliffii,  i. 

253 
,  on  gain  of  land  on  coast  of  Norfolk, 

i.254 
,  on  the  formation  of  Lowestoff  Ness, 

i.  255 
Tech,  R.,  valley  of,  ii.  312 
Teissier,  M.,  on  human  bones  in  caves, 

dDC.,ii.  133 
Temminck  cited,  u.  26.  96 
Temperature,  great  changes  in,  L  112 
,  difference  of,  in  places  in  same  lati- 
tudes, i.  114 

,  causes  of  change  in,  i.  121, 122 

.    See  Climate 

Temples,  buried,  in  Egypt,  ii.  118 
Temruk,  earthquakes  near,  i.  299 
Teneriffe,  itspeak  an  active  solfatara,  i.  349 

,  volcanic  eruptions  of,  i.  349 

Ter,  R.,  valley  of  the,  ii.  326 
Terni,  limestone  forming  near,  i.  209 
Teronel,  R.,  lava  excavated  by,  iL  330 
Terraces,  manner  in  which  the  sea  de- 
stroys successive  lines  of,  ii.  267,  268. 

409 
Terranuova,  subsidence  near,  i.  391 

,  fault  in  the  tower  of,  i«  397 

— ,  landslips  near,  i.  404 

— -— ,  tertiary  strata  at,  U.  JMl. 

Tertiary  formations,  general  lemafks  on 

the,  i.  156;  U.  195 
,  ori^  of  the  European,  al  success- 

ive  periods,  ii.  204 
,  circumstances  under  whieh  these 

and  the  secondarv  formations  may  have 

originated,  ii.  206,  209.  457 


Tertiary  formations,  state  of  the  snrfliAe 
when  they  were  formed,  ii.  208 

,  classification  of,  in  chronological 

order,  ii.  216 

,  new  BubdivisioDs  of  the,  ii.  220 

,  numerical    proportion    of   recent 

shells  in  different,  ii.  224.  226 

— -,  mammiferous  remains  of  success- 
ive, ii.  229 

,  Synoptical  Table  of  Recent  and, 

ii.23i 

,  identity  of  their  mineral  composi- 
tion no  proof  of  contemporaneous  ori- 
gin, ii.  3U5 

,  no  species  common  to  secondary 

and,  ii.  434, 435,  436.  438 

,  of  Auver^e,  ii.  352.  358 

,  of  England,  Ii.  204,  205.  286.  313. 

398 

,  of  the  Paris  basin,  ii.  202.  370 

,  of  Sicily,  ii.  232 

,  marine,  ii.  202,  203,  204.  232.  241. 

264.272.301.340.370.397 

,  freshwater,  ii.  287.  354.  357 

,  volcanic,  ii.  236.  243.  274.325.  356. 

381 

Testa  and  Fortis  on  fossil  fish  of  Monte 
Bolca,  i.  62 

Testacea,  their  geographical  distribution, 
ii.  41 

,  fossil,  importance  of,  ii.  218 

,  marine,  imbedding  of,  ii.  165.  109. 

218 

,  freshwater,  ii.  162 

,  burrowing,  ii.  166 

,  parasitic,  li.  173 

— ,  longevity  of  species  of,  i.  101 ;  ii. 
219.  ifi25,  226.  297 

,  recent,  number  of,  in  different  ter- 
tiary periods,  ii.  223.  226 

Tet,  valley  of,  tertiary  strata  in,  iL  312 

Texel,  waste  of  islands  at  its  mouth,  i. 
272 

Thames,  gain  and  loss  of  land  in  its  es- 
tuar:^,  i.  258,  259 

f  tide  in  its  estuary,  i.  282 

,  buried  vessel  in  alluvial  plain  of 

the,  u.  152 

,  basin  of  the,  ii.  S04 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  loss  of  land  in,  i.  260 

Theorizing  in  geology,  different  methods 
of,  ii.  186 

Thermo-electricity,  i.  459 

Thirria,  M.,  citedf,  ii.  445 

Thomson,  Dr.,  on  siliceous  inciustations 
near  Blonte  Vico,  L  208 

Thrace  subject  to  earthquakes,  i.  300 

Thuoydides  on  Etna,  i.  335 

Than,  Lake  of,  delU  of  the  Kander  in, 
ii.312 

Thury ,  M.  Hericart  de,  on  Artesian  wells, 
i.  192 

Tiber,  growth  of  its  delta,  i.  209 

,  valley  of  the,  ii.  268 

Tide  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  i.  255 
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TideSf  height  to  which  they  rise,  i.  237, 

238 

,  effect  of  winds  on  the,  i.  240 

',  effects  of,  on  wells  near  London, 

i.  191 

,  their  destroying  and  transporting 

power,  i.  238 

,  their  reproductive  effects,  i.  281 

and  currents,  drifling  of  reniains  of 

animals  by,  ii.  146 
Tiedemann  on  changes  in  the  brain  in 
'  the   fcBtus  of  yertebrated  animals,  i. 

526 
Tierra  del  Faego  supposed  to  contain 

active  volcanos,  i.  291 
Tiflis,  earthquakes  at,  i.  298 
Tiger  of  Bengal  found  in  Siberia,  i.  102 
Tigris    and   Euphrates,    their    union    a 

modern  event,  i.  234^ 
Tiganux,  tower  of,  i.  219 
Tilesius  on  Siberian  mammoth,  i.  106 
Time,  prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  du- 
ration of  past,  i.  83;  ii.  260 
',  error  as  to   quantity  of,  fatal  to 

sound  views  in  geology,  i.  84 
,  great  perio£  required   to  explain 

formation  of  sedimentary  strata,  i.  92 
Tivoli,  flood  at,  i.  189 

,  travertin  of,  i.  204 

Toledo,  Signor,  on  elevation  of  coast  of 

Bay  of  Baiffi,  i.  434,  435 
Tomboro,  volcano,  eruption  of,  i.  386 

,  town  of,  submerged,  i.  387 
Torneo,  gain  of  land  at,  i  217.  438 
Torre  delAnnunziata,  columnar  lava  at, 

i.  320 
Torre  del  Greco  overflowed  by  lava,  i. 

330 
,  columnar  lavas  of  Vesuvius  geen  at, 

).  320 
Torrents,  action  of,  in  widening  valleys, 

i.  169 
Torum,  overwhelmed  by -sea,  i.  273 
Tory  Island,  living  testacea    at    great 

depths  off,  ii.  166 
Totten,  Col.,  on  expansion  of  rocks  by 

heat,  i.  468 
Touraine,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  205.  340 
Toumal,  M.,  on  French  caves,  ii.  132. 

134 
Tours,  shells,  dus.,  brought  up  in  a  bored 

well  at,  i.  195 
Towns  destroyed  by  landslips,  ii.  125 
Trade  winds,  i.  126. 242 
Traditions  of  losses  of  land,  i.  267,  268 
Transition  formations,  fossils  of,  i.  133. 

158;  u.  450,451 
,  their   extent,  i.  133.    See  Grey- 

wack^. 
Transverse  valleys  in  North  and  Soath 

Downs,  ii.  414 
Transylvania,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii. 

349,  350.  356 
Trap  rocks,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  480 


Trap  rocks,  passage  of,  into  granite,  ii.  481 
Trass  of  Riiine  volcanos,  ii.  337 
Travertin  of  the  Elsa,  i.  198;  ii.  287 

of  San  Vignone,  i.  199 

of  San  Filippo,  i.  200 

,  spheroidal  structure  of,  i.  201 

,  compared  to  the   English  ma^ne- 

sian  limestone,  i.  202 

of  Tivoli,  i.  204 

oolitic,  recent  formation  of,  in  Ijaa- 

cerote,  i.  352 

in  Forfarshire,  ii.  158, 159 

of  Rome,  fossils  in,  ii.  288 

Trees,  longevity  of,  ii.  261. 394 

Trezza,  travertin  formed  by  spray  of  the 

sea  on  rocks  of,  i.  352 
,  Bay  of,  sub-Etnean  formations  in 

the,  ii.  244 

,  submarine  eruptions  in,  ii.  244. 24^? 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  recent  marine  sheilas  in 

Wales,  i.  142 
Trimmingham,  sections  near,  ii.  317.  ^} 
Trinidad,  subsidence  in,  i.  211 

,  pitch  lake  of,  i.  211 

earthquakes,  in,  i.  416 

Tripolitza,  plain  of,  breccias  forming  in, 

ii.  128 
TroUhattan,  i. 

Truncated  volcanic  cones,  i.  366.  415 
Tubal,  elevation  of  land  at,  i.  379 
Tufa.     See  Travertin. 
Tuff,  dikes  of,  how  formed,  ii.  238 

,  shells  in,  ii.  278 

Tunguragua  volcano,  i.  292,  293.  389 
Tunza,  R.,  i.  379 

Turin,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  347 
Turtles,  migrations  of,  ii.  38 

,  eggs  of,  fossil,  it  163, 164 

Turton  cited,  ii.  33.  38 
Tuscany,  geology  of,  i.  41.  58 

,  calcareous  springs  of,  i.  196 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  287 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  222.  325 

Tyre  now  far  inland,  i.  286 
l^rol,  Ddomieu  on  the,  i.  68 


U. 

Uddevalla,  upraised  deposits  of  shells  at, 

i.445 
Ullah  Bund,  formation  of  the,  i.  384 
Ulloa  cited,  i.  420  ;  ii.  76 
Unalaschka,  new  island  near,  i.  389 
Unconformability  of  strata,  remarks  on 

the,  ii.  212, 213,  214,  215 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  i.  91.  165.  312 
Universal  formations  of  Werner,  i.  66 

remarks  on  theory  of,  ii.  196 

Universal  ocean,  theory  of  ao,  i.  44.  53 

disproved  by  or^ranic  remains,  i.  96 

Upsala,  strata  near,  it.  446 
Urmia,  Liake,  sprii^  near,  i.  206 
,  its  size,  &c.,  i.  299 
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Vald'Arno,  Upper,  lacastrine  strata  of, 
ii.  305. 354 

,  fossils  of  the,  i.  157;  ii.  354 

,  effect  of  destruction  of  forests  in, 

ii.  104 
Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  described,  ii.  248. 
252 

,  section  of  buried  cones  in,  ii.  252 

,  form,  composition,  and  origin  of 

Uie  dikes  in,  ii.  252.  254 

,  lavas  and  breccias  of  the,  i.  339;  ii. 

256 

,  origin  of  the,  ii.  257 

,  floods  in,  i.  339;  ii.  259 

Valdemone,  formations  of,  ii.  241 
Val  di  Calanna,  its  shape,  &c.,  ii.  250 

,  began  to  be  filled  up  by  lava  in  1811 

and  1819,  i.  341 ;  ii.  251 
Val  di  Noto,  Dolomieu  on  the,  i.  68 

,  formations  of  the,  ii.  233 

-,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  ii.  233.  236. 

480 

,  voUanic  conglomerates  of,  ii.  fHO 

— ,  form  of  valleys  of,  ii.  269 

,  inland  cliffs  on  east  side  of,  ii.  267 

Valeof  Pewsey,ii.  422 
Valle  das  Furnas,  hot  springs  of,  i.  207 
Valley  of  the  Nadder,  u,  4& 
Valleys,  Targioni  on  origin  of,  i.  58 

,  excavation  of,  in  Central  France, 

i.  174 

of  elevation,  i.  371 ;  ii.  419 

on  Etna,  account  of,  ii.  248 

of  Sicily,  their  form,  ii.  266 

,  the  excavation  of,  assisted  by  earth- 
quakes, i.  409;  ii.  269 

,  transverse,   of  North  and  South 

Downs,  ii.  414,  415 

of  S.  E.  of  England,  how  formed, 

ii.429  * 

Vallisneri  on  origin  of  springs,  i.  51 

on  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  i.  51 

on  the  danger  of  connecting  theo- 
ries in  physical  science  with  the  sacred 
writing,  1.  51 

,  universal  ocean  of,  i.  52  . 

on  primary  rooks,  i.  71 

Valmonaois,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  375 
Valognes,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  396 
Valparaiso,  changes    caused    by  earth- 
quakes at,  i.  380,  381.  432;  ii.  155 
Van  der  Wyck,  M.,  on  the  Eifel,  ii.  339 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  climate  of,  i.  118 
Var,  R.,  gravel  swept  into  sea  by,  ii.  310. 

Vatican,  hill  of  the,  tufa  on,  ii.  288 
Veaugirard,  alternation  of  calcaire  gros- 

sier  and  plastic  clay  at,  ii.  372 
Vegetable  soil,  why  it  does  not  increase 

11.99 

,  how  formed,  ii.  100 

Vegetation,  centres  of,  ii.  93 


Vegetation,  its  conservative  influence,  iL 

101.  103 
— — ,  its  influence  on  climate,  ii.  105 
Veins,    mineral,  on    their  formation,   i. 

403  ;  ii.  495 ' 

of  lava.    See  Dikes. 

Velay,  extinct   quadrupeds  in   volcanic 

scoriiB  in,  ii.  353.  386 

— ,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  366 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  357.  384,  385 

Vera  Cruz  destroyed  by  earthquake, i.  421 
Verdun,  markings  on  cliffs  near,  ii.  283 
Verona,  fossils  of,  i.  37.  39.  52 

,  Arduino  on  mountains  of,  i.  59 

Vertebrated  animals  in  oldest  strata,  i.  154 

Vessels,  fossil.    See  Ships. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  i.  190 

Vesuvius,  excavation  of  tuff  on,  i.  174 

,  history  of,  i.  306.  314 

,  erupUons  of,  i.  306.  312.  314;  ii.  258 

— ,  dikes  of,  i.  317;  ii.  275, 276 

,  lava  of,  i.  320.  323 

,  volcanic  alluvions  on,  ii.  120 

and  Somma,  difference  in  their  com- 
position, ii.  274 

,  probable  section  of,  i.  318 

Vicentin,  Dolomieu  on  the,  i.  68 

,  submarine  lavas  of  the,  i.  91 

,  tertiary  strata  of  the,  ii.  396 

Vicenza,  mountains  of^  i.  59 
Vichv,  tertiary  oolitic  limestone  of,  ii.  363 
Vidal,  Captain,  on  Roekall  bank,  ii.  166 
Vienna,  gypseous  springs  of,  1.  206 

,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  206.  .348 

Vigolano,  gvpsum  and  marls  at,  ii.  303 
Villages  and  their  inhabitants  buried  by 

landslips,  ii.  125 
Villarica  volcano,  i.  292 
Villasmonde,  limestone  of,  ii.  234 
Villefranche,  Bay  of,  strata  near,  ii.  286 
Vinegar  R.,  irulpnuric  acid,  &c.  in  waters 

of,  378 
Vir^l  cited,  i.  161 
Virlet,  M.,  on  deluge  of  Samothrace,  i. 

208 

,  on  volcanos  of  Greece,  i.  300 

,  on  ^ey  wa<ik^  fossils,  1. 133 

,  on  island  of  Santorin,  i.  363.  365, 

366 
,  on  corrosion  of  hard  rocks  by  sub- 
terranean eases,  ii.  126.  496 
,  on  imbedding  of  human  bones  in 

the  Morea,  ii.  128 
,  on  geology  of  the  Morea,  ii.  313. 

439 
Viterbo,  travertin  of,  i.  202 

,  tuffs  and  mails  at,  ii.  304 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  325 

Vito  Amici  on  Moro's  system,  i.  56 

Vivarais,  basalts  of  the,  i.  67 

Vivenzio  on  earthquake  of  Calabria  in 

1783,  i.  394.  406 
Viyiam,  Professor,  on  Sicilian  flora,  ii. 

270 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Genoa,  ii.  309 
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Vizziai,  toff  and  Unmtone  near,  iL  238 
—^—t  changes  caused  by  a  dike  of  lava  at, 

ii.23d 
,  oyster-bed  between  two  lava  cur- 
rents at,  ii.  240 
Volcanic  action,  defined,  i.  291 

,  uniformity  of,  ii.  103 

Volcanic  breccias,  how  formed,  ii.  342 
Volcanic  cones,  truncation  of,  i.  366.  415 

,  their  perfect  state  no  proof  of  their 

relatiTe  age,  ii.  104 
Volcanic  conglomerates,  ii.  240 
Volcanic  dikes.     See  Dikes. 
Volcanic  eruptions,  causes  of,  i.  456 
— ,  average  number  of,  per  annum,  i. 

373 
Volcanic  formations,  fossils  in,  ii.  120 
Volcanic  lines,  modern,  not  parallel,  ii. 

472 
Volcanic  products,  mineral  composition 

of,  i.  372 
Volcanic    regions,     their     geographical 
boundaries,  i.  291 

,  map  showing  ertent  of  (sm  Plate 

///.),  i.  295 
Volcanic  rocks,  subterranean,  i.  373 

,  distinction   between    sedimentary 

and,  ii.  192 

,  distinction  between  plutonic  and,  ii. 

479 
— — ,  age  of,  how  determined,  ii.  196 

of  the  Val  di  Noto,  U.  236 

of  Campania,  ii.  272 

of  July,  ii.  325 

of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Sty- 

ria,  ii.  356 

of  Central  France,  i.  368.  370:  ii. 

381 

secondary,  of  many  different  ages, 

ii.  463 
Volcanic  vents,  remarks  on  their  position, 

i.  291.  473 
Volcanos,  safety  valves  according  to  Stra- 

bo,  i.  32 
— ,  duration  of  past  time  proved  by  ex- 
tinct, i.  93,  94 

,  agency  of  water  in,  i.  473 

—^■^y  mode  of  computing  the  age  of,  ii. 

260 
-^-  sometimes  inactive  for  centuries,  ii, 


Von  Buch  on  new  island  near  Kunt- 

schatka,  i.  388 

on  the  Eifel,  ii. 

-— *  on  tertiary  formationB  of  Volfaynia 

and  Podolia,  li.  350 
— —  on  volcanic  lines,  ii.  472 
Von  Dechen,  M.,  on  volcanic  district  of 

Lower  Rhine,  ii.  339 

,  on  the  Hartz  mountains,  ii.  471. 

,  on  OTanite  veins,  ii.  475 
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JAMES  KAY.  JUN.  &  BROTHER,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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OOSSOT'S 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Complete  in  5  Volumes, 

1.  CX)LLOT^  FRENCH  DIALOGUES  AND  PHRASES,  with 
an  English  Translation:  calculated  to  &cililate  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
g[uage ;  and  particularly  to  remove  the  Difficulties  of  Speaking  it  Third  edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  improved. 

8.  COLIiOT^  FRENCH  ANECDOTES  AND  QUESTIONS, 
intended  as  a  Progressive  Reciting  Book  for  Schools ;  and  especially,  in  con- 
junction with  **  Collof  s  French  Dialogues  and  Phrases,"  as  a  Uuide  to  French 
ConvertatUm.    Third  edition,  eniargea  and  improved. 

a  couxxns  interlinear  french  reader. 

In  this  book  the  pupil  (aided  by  an  interlinear  literal  and  fiee  translation)  is 
carried  through  a  series  of  lessons,  which,  beginning  with  the  simplest  fables, 
proceed  by  easy  procressian  to  selections  fiom  the  finest  Prose  writen  in  the 
Fronch  language.  Fundamental  rules,  to  which  fiequent  reference  is  made  in 
the  text,  are  placed  in  fiont  of  the  volume,  and  are  required  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  while  iboUnotes  give  the  literal  meaning  of  all  such  words  in  the  text 
as  cannot  be  rendered  literally  into  English  sense.  As  the  pupil  advances,  these 
helps  are  gradually  withdrawn,  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  has 
preceded  is  unavoidably  requisite  to  a  competent  reheanal  of  his  lesson.  In  No. 
4  of  this  Series,  this  plan  is  still  further  developed. 

4.  COLIiOT^  PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  READER. 

This  work  contains  a  system  of  Pronunciation  which  is  entirely  new,  and  sin- 
gularly simple  and  eflective.  It  is  the  result  of  yean  of  experience  and  study. 
ui  addition  to  this,  the  course  of  reading  in  the  Interlinear  Reader  is  still  further 
advanced,  by  a  progresave  selection  fiom  the  most  danical  of  the  French 
Poets ;  in  the  traioslation  of  which  the  pupil  Is  aided  by  notes  which  briefly  ex- 
plain the  poetical  expressiaDB  end  difficult  phrases. 

7*hese  four  volumes,  in  coi^uyction  with  the  Grammar,  are  ample,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  tor  the  acquisition  of  the  serviceable  accomplishmenti  ciwridngt 
speaking  and  nading  the  French  language. 
IN  PRESa 

9.  coiAJorrm  progressive  french  gramhiar. 

This  Gramniar  will  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  Levizac*s  Grammar.  It  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  pursue  the  inductive  plan:  and  will  contain  every  improve- 
ment and  fitciiity  which  the  modem  French  philosophical  grammarians  have 
suggested— to  the  exclusion  of  large  quantities  of  the  useless  matter  with  which 
nearly  all  French  gramroan  are  incumbered. 

RECOMMENDATION. 
<*  ProfeMwr  Collofs  method  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  succenfully  practised 
by  the  author  and  other  eminent  Teachen  in  this  dty.    The  Books  published 
are  extensively  used  here.    Thej  should  be  known  and  appreciated  wherever 
French  is  tan^t  in  the  country.— TAe  Schodmamer,  iPhiladeLtikia)  edited  by 

JOHNTROST, 
W.  R  JOHNSON, 
J.  M.  KEAGY. 
W.  RUSSELL. 
J.  E  WALKER" 
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WALKER'S  GEOMETRY. 


DESIGN  OF  THE  WORK. 

Tlie  dengn  of  this  woifc  u  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  easy  introdaetioD  to  lb* 
prindplei  of  Geometry.  It  ia  written  eiprMnly  for  young  etudents,  and  oon 
taint  all  the  nropontioDS  neceMary  for  underMandin^  the  luhteqaent  part  of  a 
mathematical  courM.  The  style  of  demonstration  is  iamiliar»  and  the  matter 
is  oompreased  within  as  small  a  eonopass  as  peraincuity  would  allow.  The  de- 
finitioDs  are  placed  immediately  belore  the  magnitudes  defined,  and  the  prob- 
lems immediately  after  the  theorems  upon  which  thev  depend.  The  Introduc- 
tion contains  a  brief  history  of  Geometry.  The  body  ot  the  work  Is  divided 
into  four  sections :  the  first  treating  of  Lines  and  their  relaiiora ;  the  second  of 
Sur&cea  and  their  areas ;  and  the  iurd,  of  Solids  and  their  measures ;  the  fourth 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  Geometry  by  some  of  its  roost  important 
piactittl  applications,  and  also  gives  a  description  of  the  instruments  used  in 


mensuration.  To  impreas  the  fundamental  piopoaitiona  more  deeply  on  the 
memory,  they  are  oollected  together  at  the  end*  with  a  aeriea  of  QueatioDa  for 
the  exerciae  of  the  learner. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  ihe  North  Amtriean  Remew.—^  The  book  before  na  oontaina  the  ele- 
menfa  of  Geometiy,  moulded  to  that  form,  which  aome  yean  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  of  teaching  auggeated  aa  the  best  The  author's  plan 
is  simple  and  natural ;  his  explanations  are  clear;  his  original  demonstratioRS 
are  ingenious  ,*  and  his  illustratioiis  easy  and  familiar.  He  has  condensed  into 
132  pages  duodecimo  more  geometrical  truth  than  we  had  supposed  it  passible 
to  bring  into  so  nanrow  limits,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  be  tav  *  ' 
mathematical  instruction.  We  recommend  his  treatise  as  we*' 
purpose  for  which  it  was  desigoed,  and  calculated  to  supply  t 
our  aoboola.*' 

FVom  the  Jomjul  (f  Eduoation. — "  It  aeema  to  us  a  book  which  will  do  for 
Geometry  what  Colbum*a  Treatiae  did  for  Algebra— make  a  science  hitherto 
eeteeroed  dry  and  umnlereatin^,  popular  among  the  youth  of  both  sexea.  We 
shall  hope,  tnerefore,  to  see  this  work  in  general  use." 

from  ike  United  ShUet  Oaxette^-^  To  every  teacher  and  pupil  who  have 
found  in  the  pagea  of  Euclid  and  Legendra,  much  that  ia  too  abalruae  for  the 
youthful  comprehenaion,  aa  well  aa  much  that  ia  no*  requisite  in  the  more  im- 
portant fvacttcal  applicatiom— thia  work  must  commend  itself,  for  the  small 
compaas  into  which  the  eaaential  principlea  of  Geometry  have  been  condensed, 
for  tne  simplicity  as  well  as  originally  of  many  of  iti  definitians  and  demon- 
strations, and  for  the  admirable  arrangement  of^ats  matter.  Such  a  work  can- 
not foil  of  finding  iti  way  into  general  nse." 

FroMi  PrqfeBtor  A.  D.  BocAe,  of  the  Umaerstty  q^  PefmsyfaisRMb-^  I  have 
examined  with  pleasure  the  work  on  Geometiy  by  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  entitled, 
*  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  practical  applications,  for  the  use  of  Schools.'  It 
seems  to  me  a  concise  work,  well  adapted  lor  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
Geometry  of  Lines,  Surfaces,  and  Solids.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination without  the  test  of  use  m  teaching.  This  test,  however,  I  learn  the 
work  has  stood,  and  the  call  for  a  new  edition  of  it  speaks  with  aatbotily  in  its 
fovoor." 
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